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6ENEEAL SEMMART. 





PART I. 


Q-ENERAL SUMMARY. 


1. The Report oe the Admiiiistration of the Presidency for the year 1901-1902 Introduction, 
contains certain revised chapters, the headings of -which are, in consonance with 

the orders of the Government of India, printed in red letters to hidicate that 
they are not reproduced in every annual report. These chapters have not been 
published in the same volume as the Administration Report hitherto, hut have 
been bound in a separate volume, entitled “ Manual of Standing Information for 
the Madras Presidency.” The period with-which the other chapters deal is the 
official year 1901-1902, i,e., 1st April 1901 to 31st March 1902, unless another 
period is specially mentioned at the head of a chapter or paragraph in Part II. 

References in the margin of the summary are to the corresponding portion.s of 
Part II of this volume 

2. The year 1901-1902 was, on the whole, a prosperous one. Although high General, 
prices and scai’oity in parts necessitated measures being taken by the Government 

to relieve some of the poorer classes, the season was generally favourable to agricul¬ 
ture, and a satisfactory increase in the land-revenue and in the receipts from other 
taxes was accompanied hy marked decrease in grave crime, a considerable rise in the 
value of imports and a fall nr the number of emigrants. The year was, however, 
marked by a low birth-rate and by an increased death-rate, the mortality being 
abnormally high in the city of Madras. The ravages of cholera were more 
severe than in the previous year, and plague was established on the frontiers of 
the Presidency. Though the year was not remarkable for great legislative activity, 
the preparations for the Irrigation Commission, the Ednoational Conference at 
Simla and the submission to the Government of India of proposals for the reform 
of the police foreshadowed administrative improvements in the near future. 

3. The offi.ce of Governor of the Presidency continued to he held during Pei’Boimel of 
the yea.r by His Excellency the Eight Hon’ble Arthur Oliver Yilliers, Baron 
Ampthill," G.c.i.n. The Hon’ble Mr. A. T. Arundel, o.s.T., was a Memhei’ of 

Council, until his appointment to the Council of the Viceroy and Governor General 
of India on the 9th May 1901. The Hon'ble Mr. H. M. IVinterbotham, c.s.i., 
continued in office throughout the year. The Hon’ble Mr. J. Thomson, o.s.i., 
was appointed a Member of the Council, when the Hon’ble Mr. Arundel vacated 
his appointment. 

4. On his thh-d tour, which commenced on the 9th of October 1901, His Excel- His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor visited the districts of Malabar and South Canara. Ho arrived at Governor’s 
Calicut on the 14th October and there received and replied to seven addres.ses from tours, 
various local bodies, institutions and communities, the addresses from the MappiUa 
community and the people of Malabar on matters relating to the recent land- 
revenue settlement being the most important. He also gave an audience to a 
deputation of the Laccadive islanders; who chanced to be then at Oaliout on busi¬ 
ness, and took the opportunity of laying the foundation stone of Rajah Sir Savalai 
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Eataa.iiawjmj- j\[iidaliar’s Women and Children anti Maternity Itospital, hrom 
Calicut His Excellency went to Cannanore by land viit Malie and Telliclierry, and 
thence to Mangalore by sea bj' the E..I.M.S. Canning, which had been placed al/ his 
disposal for the purpose by the Government of India. Hero six addresses wore 
received and replied to, the principal ones being on the subject of the proposed 
.Settlement. Prom Mangalore ITis Excellency drove to Mudabidri, whCKt ho visitetl 
the ancient Jaina temples. Returning to Calicut by sen, His Excel lenoy ai’rivod 
at Madr-a.s on. the 30th October 1901. Early in tlio following year, IHs Excolleuoy 
the Governor paid a visit to His Excellency the Viceroy at CiiloTitta. Me lelt 
Madras on the olst of December 1901 and returned to Madras oji the I Itb January 
1902. During his next tour, which. lasted from 2.3rd February to Sfch March. 1902, 
Hi.s Excellency inspected the Boer camp at Tiioliinopoly and visitoil. Tanjore, 
Hegapatam, Trajiquebar, Kumbakouam, the Grand Anicut, Dindigul and Mtidura. 
At each of the.se place.s, he received and replied to addresses from the rospootivc 
mmiicipal councils, di.strict boa,rds, etc. At Madura ho rocoived doputatiolis (rom 
the Kjowrashtra and the Muhammadan communities. At Vallam, the Grand An.icut 
and Pothumbu near Madura, he inspected i.ypical holdings and hold infoimial 
audieuee.3 with the rjota. Ou the way back to Madras, Hi.s Exoollnnc.y in.spoctcd 
the Peranai dam near Ammayanayakkamir. 


I.—POLITICAL. 

5. The collection of land-revenue hi, Travancore State ivas morn uj.i.saiiiafaclnry 
than in the previous year and a lai’ge balance of arrears was loft outstanding iu the 
accounts. Some progress was made in the survey and settlement of the State. 

6. A Mimicipal Act and a Post (.Iffice Act were pa.ssed during the year. The 
strength of the police-force was slightly inoroased on account of the construction 
of the Tinnevelly-Quilon railway. The percentage of cases roporl.ed bj' the police 
which ended iu convictions was higher than in the previous year. Tlie inimbor of 
registered known depredators rose. Two new additional sessions judges vvrarn 
appointed and a second-class magistrate’s court iva-s established in oonnoction \rith 
the Tinnevelly-Quilon railway. There was a fall in the number of offences and 
cases tried by the courts, and a marked decrease in the number of pei'Hons ccraiuil.tod 
to Se.ssiou3 Courts. The mortality in the jail at Trivandrum continued to be high ; 
a special committee was appointed to investigate its causes. Aji additional munsif s 
comt, established temporarily iu the previous yeai', was abolished. Thni'C worn morn 
arrears in civil courts at the end of the year than at its beghuiing, the work domi 
beiug generally les.s than iu MB. 1.075, but the number of suits which*had boon 
pending for more than one year iu muusifs’ courts docj'eased. 'fhero was a fa.ir 
rise iu the number of instruments presented for registration but their uggrogal’.o 
value fell. The number aud aggregate tonnage of vessels which called at tho port.s 
were more than iu the previous year. 

7. The season was generally more favourable for agriculture than ia M.E. 1075. 
The system of exclusive departmental working of the foiusts has boon iutroducod 
iu place of the ’ permit ” system. There was a.H hicreaso iu ihe receipts from 
fmests aud a fall in Ihe expenditui-e on them. Tho aggregate value of the impoi'ts 
rose appreciably and that of exports rose slightly, but, there was a heavy fall iu 
the exports of the several products of the cocoamut on account of ihe poor crop. 
In the Public "Works department an audit oJSce was created in ihe Chief Engineer’s 
office and a departmental codo of rules was sanctioned ; there was a considerable 
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increase in expenditure oji public works. Lands required for fiftj-.six miles of the 
Tiiiiievelly-Qtiilon railwaj,' were acquired and tbe acquisition of land for tlie Cochin 
radwaj was completed. Courteon poat-office.s and five letter-boxes were opieued 
and two boxe.s wore closed during the juar. The rate.s of postage were I'evised 
and the po,stage charged on ordinary letter.s and for registration is now generan}’ 
fowor than in British India. 

8. The rovemif and expieiiditure of the State were the highest on record. The Bevemie and 
receipts, exclusive of debt-heads, were Its. 95,90,663 and, inclusive of debt-heads, 

R.s. 99,17,170. The expenditure, exclusive of debt-heads, araoimted to Rs 
95,84,590 and, inclusive of debt-heads, to Rg. 98,55,757. The closing balance was 
Rs. 1,02,07,332—more than a year’.s revenne from all .sources. The net receipts from 
.sa,lt, customs, and stamps all iiicrea.sed and the ml. receipts from abkari, opium and 
bhang fell slightly. 

9. There were 53,481 hirths and 46,5-18 death,? registered, the rate,s per mille Vital .^tatia- 
per annum being 18-1 and IS'S respiectively; the registration appears to be ’ 
mcomplete. The number ol in-patients treated m the State hospitals and the 
mortality among them were higher tlian m M.E. 1075; a decline in the number 

of out-patients is ascribed to favourable climatic influences. Although the number 
of vaccinations and percentage of sucoessfid operations rose, there were five times 
as many death.? from small-pox as in the previous year. 

10. The numbers of schools and of pmpils were higher than ui M.E. 1075, Eduoatioa. 
especially in pnlmary institutions. Two ti'aining schools at Trivandrum were amal¬ 
gamated into one. A profcs.sor of history was apipointed in the colloge for boys at 
Trivandrum and an afe.sistant profe,ssor was appointed in the Law Oolloge. Rules 

for the guidance, of the text-book committee were published. 


11. I’he administration of the State of Cochin jjrogressed 


during 

M'.E. 1076. The collection, of the current demand of land-revenue was carried on 

Admmistra- 


.satisfo.ctorily, but the arrears extend over seventy-jime years. The land-revenue is 
apparent]]' paid without difficulty. The survey of the State was coutinued. 


tioii of the 
land. 


12. Eight regulations were pa.ssed by the legislative council during the p-eai'. Protsotion. 
The number of departmental pjunishmenf.s iu the police-force I’ose considerably. 

More than one-third ol the cases of grave crime were referred by the police a.s 
false. Le.ss than one-fifth of the persons accused in ca.ses decided hy magistrates 
dui'ing the yeim woi'e convicted. The daily average number of convicts in the 
central jail rose appreciably but there was a .slight decline iu the average cost of 
each prisoner. A regulation relating to the management of prisons was passed 
during the year. The niimher of civil suits decided by mnnsifs was less than 
the number filed during the year and less tlmii the number decided m M.E. 1075 
and there was an increase in the average pendency of cases iu miuisifs’ courts. 

Two regulations dealiug with civil courts were passed; the Rajah’s Coiii't of Appeal 
wa..s abolished, the designations of the “ Appeal Court ” and “ Zillah Courts ” wei'e 
changed to the “ Chief Court ” and “ District Courts,” a.nd the jurisdiction of 
mnnsifs was considerably increased. There was au increase in the number and 
aggregate value of documents I'egistered during the year. 

13. The season was not unfavourable to agriculture. There was a marked ProducUoa 
deci'ease in thefts in forests. The demarcation of the forests was begun and some 
working scheme.s were introduced. The alignments of a tramway and two timher- 

slide.s ivere surveyed. There was a considerable increase in the j-evenne from 
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new post-olEoes were opened and the staff of the department was strori^thoned. 

14. The total receipts and expenditure under service heads amounted to' 
‘17,61.304 and Rs. 25,14,026 respectively. To raiao money for oxponditure 
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on the Cochin Htate railway. Government of India promissory notes fovEs. 16,66,000 
were sold for Es. 15,88,410 and a railway debenture-loan of E.s. 10,00,000 was 
raised. At the close of the year the State held Government of India jiromissory 
nntes for R.s. 8,75,800 and had in addition a cash balance of Rs. 3,08,816. 

15. There were 5,267 bii'ths (6-5 per miUe) and 6,466 deaths (7'9 per inille) 
registered. The registration of births and deaths is evidently mosl. defoctivo. 
There was a rise in the expenditure on the Medical departmenii atul iieaiiy tlireo 
time.s as much was .spent ou sanitation and conservancy as in the previous year. 
The number of vaccine operations and the percentage of success wore IngluM' Ilian 
iu M.E. 1075. 

16. The total number of schools and pupils increased, tbo rise being parti¬ 
cularly marked in special institutions. 

17. The collection of ouiTent demand of laud-reveiiuo iiv Piidukkdttai aintiO was 
good, if allowance is made for amounts, iu covinectiou with which ouquii-los wove 
pending at the close of the 3 mar, Arrears of land-revoinie roJatiiig to 26 poar.s 
remaiued uncollected at the clo.se of the year. Cadastral and theodolite surveys 
ware canied ou in twotaluLs; the inam settlement department conthiund il,.s work. 
Three regulations were passed during the year. The number of oastis I'oportod i,o lihe 
police rose, but the percentage of detections and convictions fell. One mogistroto’.s 
court was abolished. The number of cases before magistrates was more Ihaii, in, 
fasli 1310.^ Ono subsidiary jail was abolished. An additional small, oauso court 
was established. The amount of work done in all civil courts was more than iu tho 
previous year but the arrears in the Chief Oouri. were still LeavJ^ A d(.icliuo in th() 
number of documents registered is attributed to tho favourable chai'acior of the 
season. The average prices of the principal food-grains wore oasior than in Idio 
previous year, but pasture and fodder were insufficient. A vise in tho rovonuo 
derived from forests was accompanied by a decline in tho oxpeurlituro on tbom. 
There was a marked mcrease in the amount spent on public works. Tho voooiptR- 
and expenditure dui'ing the year were Es. 11,97,413 and Rs. 10.31,719. 'I'luj closiim 
balance was Rs. 10,66,221. A laklr of nipees was mvostod in Govo,rnmont'promi^ 
soiy notes and the value of Government paper owned by tho State ro,so to sovon 
a hsof rupees. The numbers of births a,nd deaths regiatorecl wore only 4,396 ■ 
(11-55 per mille) aud 4,131 (10-85 loor millo), showing that the regls(ratio;, is 

ea ed m the hmpdal and dispensaries was higher than in fasli 1310. Thorn was 

a marked increase in the number of vaccinations. The numbers of schools and of 

pupils declmed during the year. 

Th» Bangampalle Stats luisatWcclory. 

™re.t dsmmJ mi'Tey of the State to, oompIsM. Tie , 

tao of crass dsteotad by tie police was much higher than it. the preyiool jow 

rt LlTir ™ ‘ 

iosoffioieot and the horyseltra ’’J'’ 

vesr was pooi. The receipts and expenditure during tho 
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year were Rs. 1,15,835 and Rs. Ijl5,688 respectively; the closing balance "was 
Ra. 64,424ij including Rs. 56j000 lent by Government for expenditure on survey. 

There 'were 528 births (IS per mille) and 391 deaths (12‘1 per mills) registered; the 
figures appear to be unreliable. There was an appreciable increase in the number 
’ of vaccinations, but the percentage of successful operations was low. The number 
‘ of pupils iu the Anglo-vernacular school was higher than in the previous year. 

19. Efforts were made m some directions to improve the administration of Sandw.^ 
Sandur State. The survey was continued during the year. Half the cases reported 

• to the police ended in the conviction of the accused. There was a considerahle 
increase in the work done in the Dewdn’s Oourt; no criminal oases and only one civil 
suit were pending in it at the close of the year. The number of documents 
registered increased nearly fourfold. The rainfall was sufficient, but the supply of 
water in wells was insufficient. Much damage was done to the forests by fires. The 
receipts and expenditure were Rs. 55,010 and Rs. 46,393 and the closing balance 
was Rs. 28,534. The numbers of births and deaths registered were 362 (32-3 per 
mille) and 294 (26*2 per mille). The public health was good on the whole, though 
there was a considerable increase in the number of patients treated a.t the dispensary. 

There was a slight fall in the number of vaccinations, which however was 50 per 
cent, more than the number of births registered during the year. The number of 
pupils in the lower secondary school and the average daily attendance rose and the 
results of the primary examination were satisfactory. 

20. A deficient south-west monsoon ha 1901-1902, following a poor north-east Condition of 
monsoon in the preceding year, caused distress in portions of the districts of Cud- 

dapah, Anantapnr, Chingleput and North Arcot, and relief works were opened on a 
small scale. The prices of the principal food-grains fell generally in the course of 
the year, but they remained considerably above the average. The average monthly 
rates of wages were not noticeably different from those prevaduig in the pre'vious 
year. 


II.—ADMINISTRATION OP THE LAND. 


21. There was a slight increase in the current demand of peshkash payable on 
permanently-settled estates, but the uncollected balance at the close of the year 
was more than a lakh of rupees in excess of the balance at the beginning of the year. 
The amount of quit-rents payable on account of villages held on shrotriyam and 
other favourable tenures fell slightly, as the quit-rents on certain minor iuams 
erroneously included under shrofcriyam-jodi in previous years were transferred to 
“ ryot'war and miscellaneous.” The uncollected balance at the close of the fasli 
was about two-thirds of the balance at its beginning. There was an increase of 
25f lakhs of rupees in the current demand of land-revenue under ryotwar and 
miscellaneous. The increase was mainly due to the favourable character of the 
season in most districts following a generally unfavourable season in fasli 1309. 
Extensions of irrigation in the Kistna delta-system and under the Periyar dam in 
Madura district and increase in the area of irrigated second-crop on account of 
the plentiful supply in sources of irrigation also contributed to the increase. The 
seasonal remissions were less than half those granted in fasR 1309 but were nearly 
three times as much as in fasli 1308. The total current demand under land- 
revenue and cesses amounted to Rs. 6,52,99,814—Rs. 29,39,944 more than in the 
previous year—of which Rs. 63-34,15,812 or Rs. 50,75,999 more than in fasli 1309, 
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■were collected. The arrears outstandng at the beginEiug of tlio yefu' were, 
Es. 42,92,699, hut-the balance at its close -was Rs. 22,07,323. These satisfactory 
results vrere due chiefly to the general good season which ouablod the ryots to moot 
their obligations. The cost of district-administration declined s]ightl 3 r. 


a iDR'in part of the siir-vey wor-k of the year cousistod in tlio original 

MS to hi. cadastral survey of the "Vizianagram estate and in the cadastral resnrvoy of ryot- 
wari lands in the districts of Kistna, Kurxiool and Nellore. Tho outturn foil short 
of the forecast in all these districts except Kistna. In Vizianagrain tho i'or|iii,sito 
number of field surveyors could not be obtained. The same cause opora,(,od to sumo 
extent in Iviirnool and Kellore. The average cost of tho ro.survoy oF ir K([niU'o niilo 
in each of the three districts, was Rs. 147 in Wellore, Rs. 99 in Kuriinid, and' 
Rs. 77 in Kistna. The special cadastral survey of municipaliti 0 .s was ,slripj)od 
owing to more urgent demands on the department. In inunioipalitios 164 stpiare 
niile.s have been surveyed and mapped up to date at an average cost oF Rs. 2,822 
a square mile. The survey of the Bauganapalle State was boguu during tho your. 
The work done in connection with the maintenance of oxisting boiuuhiry-nmrkH and 
.survey-records in ryotwari areas was inadequate, and tho Govornmont liavo under 
consideration a scheme for ensuring hotter work in fnburo. Altonbiou was paid 
to the training of officers in the Revenue department in SLirvcyi,ug, lint no 
regular srrrvey-schools were held for karnams during the year. More flnni Imlf 
the Presidency has now been surveyed cadaafcrally. 


Settlement, 
JX pog^^ 
Ml to m. 


Four settlement parties were at work during tho year. T.lio most impcirt- 
nut work was the initial settlement of Malabar district. Tho revised rates o F asHosa- 
raent were introduced in two taluks and in a portion of a third taluk, in which 
the issue of rough pattas and the hearing of objectiou-petitioiis wore comploted. 
Objection-petitions in connection with the rosebblemeut of Gddavari district and of 
the Masuhpatara portion of Kistna district were heard and tho roolaasiHcaliion of 

roio'!! ! 7^"'' 'Up the Slat March 

0. the total coat ot the Settlement department Avas Rs. 1,31,97,1,58 ami tlio 

increase in the annual demand of land-revenue which occurred in oousoquoimo of 
he d partmen s work Rs 77,53,925 or 21 per cent, of the laiid-rovolo before, 
e department was estabhshed. The initial settlemeut of the Presidency is still 
incomplete No special establishment wrb entertained during the year in con- 
iiection with the enfranchisement of inams. 

*11 drfMt, m a, pem^amt B register rslali.g to inams in son,, distrid,,. 

tiou aiirT a. r ^ ^ The area not available for cnltivoa- 

cent the fall h • ' in the area of waste occupied lauds was 17 per 

r^ofwS: “ ? «■"“ 

comparison mill tlio fimre, foTfadi 128?*” (i*"* faTonrablo season. In 

1878-7S^Hb sxtansiof nf If f^ I®”' ‘'of®™ “o groat (amino „f 

.ores d.e to t J ZiLfcnt 

This extension waf sW 

holdings was attributed mainly to the^o ^ decrease' in 

intervals. ^ occurrence of unfavourable seasons at short. 


Inams. 
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26. Tliii'ty-nine eatatoa iTere iiuder tlie maaagemeut of the Court of Wards at Wards’ 

^ dSti^li6S 

the "beginning of fasli 1310 (1900-1901). Three estates irere newly taken up during Pm-t II, pages 

the year, while three others wore surrendered to their proprietors on the cessation 

of minority. The financial position of all the three e.states surrendered, Tangalla- 

mndi in Godavari, Bdamanal in Tanjore and Mamharai in Madura, was improved 

while the estates were under the management of the Court of Ward.s, large debts 

due by the estates having been paid off. Of the 39 incapacitated proprietors vvho 

remained undei’ the Court’s care, one was an imbecile, 34 were minors (two being 

females), two were incapacitated by sex atone while the remaining two (Kiilahasti 

and Karvetnagar) were on their own application made wards of the Court under 

Madras ActlV of 1899 owingto the einharras,s 0 rlconditiou of their estate.?. The total 

area of holdings in estates under the Court’s management was 736,215 acres, of 

which 78'9 per cent, were cultivated. There was a couaiderabla advance iu the gross 

current demand of rent, but a much larger amount was remitted than iu fasli 1309. 

The success iu collecting the arrears and the current rent was poorer than in the 
previous year aud lea.s than three-fifths of the total rent due, including arrears, 
was collected and the balance due at the close of the year’ exceeded tiventy lakhs 
of rupees; this was largely due to the confused state of the accounts in the 
encumbered estate of Ivdlahasti, when it vvas taken under the management of the 
Court. There was a very large increase in the extent included in holdings, due 
mainly to the inaccuracy of the figures in Kalaha.sti and to the recovery of villages 
in Karvetnagar from the possasaion of usufructuary mortgagees. The statistics 
concerning holding.? aud cultivation are .still iu many cases too incomplete aud 
untrustworthy to he of much value. Progress has been made in training karnams 
and the survey of the more important estates either has been undertaken or is in 
contemplation. The net receipts of the estates increased considerably and the net 
charges also rose slightly; the total balance at the credit of estates was increased 
by nearly Rs. 7J lakhs. Oxdy 46'8 per cent, of the allotments for public works was 
spent. This unsatisfactory result is ascribed chiefly to ineifioient and inadequate 
establishments. The collection of debts due to the estates received careful attention. 

Of debts amounting to Rs. 10-89 lakhs (excluding the encumbered estates of Kdlahasti 
and Karvetnagar) Rs. 1'59 lakhs were paid. In the case of Kdlahasti and Karvet¬ 
nagar the year’s work consisted-largely in determining the liabilities incurred before 
the intervention of the Court of Wards. The education of minor wards aud their 
dependent relatives received due attention during the year, 

27- The total number of ryotwari pattas rose by 4 per cent, during the year, Kevenne- 
Nine-tenths of the pattas were for amounts less than Rs. 30 each, and more than payi™^" 
three-quarters of them were for amounts not exceeding Rs. 10 each; twelve per classes, 
cent, of the pattas were for amounts less than one rupee each; but one ryot may tso. 
liofd more than one patta. 


III.—PROTBOTIOlSr. 

28. The Legislative Oouncil held six meetings. The Madras Court of Wards Covirse of 

Act, 1902, was the only Act passed during the year. Pali 

page 133. 

29. The sanctioned strength of the ordinary police-force was increased owing to Police, 
the employment of special police in connection with plague in Bellaiy and Salem 
districts. Though the percentage of literate constables remained the same as in 
1900, there was a satisfactory advance in the number of Inspectors who were 
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graduates of the Univeraitj. The conduct of tho force appears to have shown no 
improTemeut, as, although the number of fines and the average fine diniiiiishod, iduy 
number of black marks awarded and the number of suspensions increased ami tlicu'cy 
was a marked rise in the number of dismissals of ofBcorLS and men. A greater 
Humber of rewards was granted in 1901 than in the previous your.- Tho l’olic(y 
Training school at Vellore was continued. The additional (punitive) police- 
forces employed in Tinnevelly and Madura wore iucroaaed on acooiml; of the 
prevalence of crime. A fall in the prices of the principal food-grahiH had, a,s 
Tjsual, the effect of reducing .the total amount of coguizahlo crime during the 
year. Grave crime also decreased, but the number of ducoities and rebboi'ios waa 
higher than in any recent year except 1900. There wa.s a iriiirkod decliuo in (hytec- 
tion, especially in the case of grave crimes against property, and tho percentage of 
stolen property which was rocovei’od was poor. Tho paucity of superior ollicnrs 
and the consequent relaxation of supervision over tho work of tho Huhordinato 
police were in part responsible for these poor results. Owing to tho oinjuiriiys 
recently made in connection with tho steps to ho taken to sooiiro agroomoTitbotwoon 
the statistics of crime as shown in the Police and the Crimiuul Justice Adiuiivistralion 
reports, the number of offences reported under special and local laws and under 
public and local nuisances showed an appreciable incroaso, as tho roturiis \voro 
more accurate than they wmre in previous years. Them was a sliglit inrprovoniont 
in the percentage of oases personally investigated by District and Aasistaul. 
Superintendents. More than a quarter of tho cases undeyr tho Indium Ponal 
Code, excluding nuisances, which were reported by tho jiolico and on which tlui 
magistrates passed orders during the year, were, on tho rocommoiulotioii of tlui 
police, treated as false, and in 42 per cent, of those cases, tho charges woro con¬ 
sidered to be maliciously or wilfully false ; but the stops taken to stop tho iuHt.itu- 
tion of false complaints and false charges were inappreciable. Increased nttoiitior* 
was paid generally to the working of the preventive sections of tho Code of Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure. The finger-prints of a large number of convicts woro rogistoriyd by 
the Criminal Identification Bureau and over five hundred persons wero fcjund by 
the Bureau to be old offenders. Considering tho difficidtios under which tho 
department worked during the. year owing to tlie inadequate strength of siipoviot' 
officers, the results may be regarded as satisfactory. 

of offences reported to criminal courts was more than in 1009 
proportion of complaints rejected under section 203 of tho Cod(y of 
isetoiss. Criminal Procedure in 1901 was almost the same as in the provioim year, Jloro 
proseentions were instituted under the Towns’ hTuisanous Act, the City Police 
Act and the Forest Act than in 1900, hnt tho number of proaecui,ions under the 
District Municipalities Act and the Salt Act declined, There was a marked fall 
in the number of village magistrates who tried cases and in the number of ensos 
tried by them; this is ascribed to the favourable cliaractor of the season. Althomdi 
more cases were instituted in magistrates’ courts in tho mufas.sal, tho arrears at 
tne end of the year were less than at its beginning. Slightly more than half tho 
persons tried by these courts were convicted. Fewer sentonoos of imprisonmont wore 
mflmted than in 1900, hnt the number and sevority of fines inoroasod ; there was a 
noticeable decrease m the number of sentences of whipping. The average poiidf'nov 
of oases was less than in 1900. There was a fall in tho number of cases committed 
to the sessions courts in the mufassal and tho average duration of cases and tho 
number of cases pending at the close of the year were less than in the provioua 
year. The jury system is reported to have worked well. T'he incroaso in th® 
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prosecixlioiis uudor tlie City Police Act caused a rise in tlie mimber ol cases insti¬ 
tuted ill the courts of Presidency magistrates. The percentage of convictions (91)' 
was the same as in the previous year. Thei'e was a slight inciuase in the number of 
oases corauiitted to the High Court as a sessions court, The number of appeals 
Hied iiicroagod in the courts of magistrates and in sessions courts but decreased in 
the High Ciourt. 


31. There was a alight decrease in the accommodation in distinct jails, and the Prisons, 
daily average number of prisoners exceedi'd tbepermanent accommodation in throe 
Cf'ufcral jails and in three district jails; one of these central jails and one of the district 
jails will bo enlarged shortly. All Barman convicts confined in jails in this 
Prosidonoy wore removed to Burma. The number of prisoners received during the 
year was eonsidorably less than in 1900 but was still far more than the number admitted' 
during any other year in the past dec.adc'. Although, the number of pri,soii6rs was 
less at tho close of the year than, at its beginning, the daily average number of prison- 
nra was the liigliost during tho past decade, the rise being apparently duo to the 
number of prisoners in jail at the beginning of tho year being larger than at tho 
beginning oF tho pi'avious year and to the increase in the number of convicta .sen- 
tonced to long terms of imprisomnont who remained in jail during the year. There 
was a slight inci'ease in the number of javenile.s confined in jails; the large nnmbor 
of juvouilos imprisoned in the Penitentiary was particularly noticeable. Ap.art from 
tho cases, however, in which juveniles have been deliberately committed to jail, it 
appears tba,t a number of juvenile offenders intended for confinement in the Eeforni- 
atory school had to bo admitted to the central jail at Rajahmundry pending 
avraiagemonts for their lumoval to tbe Reformatoi’y. Tho mortality among prisoimrs 
was Jess ilian, in WOO, but was not so low as in 1899 ; a greater percentage of 
convictH were admitted into hospitals than in 1900. There was a .large increase in. 
tho number of oases of malarial fever in the Rajaliminidry jail and the proportion of 
admissions to hospital in this jail was liiglier than iu any other central jail, not, 
oxcoptiug Trichii,iopoly, ■whei'e, ou account of the largo accumulation of old and 
decrepit prisoners, tho couditions wovci abnormal and a high sick-rate was to be 
expocted. There was an increase in the cost of maintona,nco of prisonors, which 
was diu' to unavoidable ca.usea. Tiro not profits doiived from mairufacturos wore 
less than iu either of the two procoding years, though the total amount carntid was 
highoi' than in any provious year. Taking into account, however, tho prevalence of 
cholera iu several jails during tho year and tho partial cessa,tion oF work iu the 
w<nrving department of the jail at Ooimbatoro owing to a breorkdowu ui the machin¬ 
ery, the results attained wore iiot unsatisfactory. Tho class of assistant jailors was 
r()orga,iuzed during the year. An arrangement was made bolween the Police and. Jail 
doparlinouts rogarding the conveyance of priaonors by rail. Tho scheme for' the 
coiiooutration of prisoners in subsidiary jails was extended to four districts. The 
work-house was located in tho Ponitentiaiy, and tho number of vagrants admitted 
was cousidorably lass lihan in 1900. On tho whole, the results of the administration 
of tho jails wore satisfactory. 


82. Tho 11 umbel' of civil courts, oxcoptiug vdlago courts, was almost tho same Civil justice, 
as in 1900. There was a diminution ui the numbor of suite insi.i(,utod during the year Pitri II,pag6s 
which is ascribed to th.o auccessiou of rathei' unfavourablo seasons except in South 
Aroot district, whoro, owing to an exceptionally good crop of ground-nut, loss 
I'ocourse was had to law. There was a. considerable incroase ,in the Jinmber of 
appeals filed. The amount involved iu original litigation rose slightly, while there 
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wtih a raarkefl increase in the aggregate value of property involved in appellate 
litigation. Though the number of village courts, before -vvliicli cases were tried, rose 
considerabl}'. fewer cases were instituted before them than in J 900, and the arrears 
in tliose courts declined slightlTbut not in proportion to the decrease in the number 
of case.s filed, d’lif re was a marked fall in the number of suits filed in revenue 


courts, but tliey di'posed of 66 per cent, more cases than in 1900, and consequently 
there was a considerable decrease in the number of cases pending at the olosa of the 
year. In di'^trict munsife’ courts the numbers of ordinary suits and of small causes 
filed, decided, and pending at the clo.se of the year were all less than in 1900, hut 
they decided more contested ordinary suits than in the previous year. There was an 
appreciable reduction in the number of ordinary suits pending for more than one 
year in these courts, but there were nearly three times as many small cause suits 
pending for more than three months at the close of the year as at its beginning. 
The number of ordinary suits instituted in subordinate judges’ courts was nearly the 
samp as in 1900, but <he number of 3 ma.ll cainse.s instituted decreased. The disposal 
of ordinary suits and of small causes in these courts was, however, less than ni the 


previou.5 year ana tte arrears ot both increased; the number of small causes pending 
for more th.in three months at the end of 1901 was about three times as great 
as at ita beginaing. Pbere was an appreciable reduction iii the number of appeals 
pending in subordinate judges’ courts. Though the number of ordinary suits 
instituted m district courts rose appreciably, there was a still greater increase in the 
number decided by them and the arrears foil slightly ; on the other hand, altliougli 
the number of small causes instituted in these com’i.s decreased by nearly one-third, 
the number of .^uch cases pending at the close of the year was more than at its 
beginning on account of the decline in their disposal by the courts. There was a 
marked increase in the number of appeals pending in district courts, and the average 
pendency of both contested and uncontested appeals exceeded sis months in five 
district courts and the average pendency of contested appeals exceeded six months 
m three^ other district courts. A decrease in the number of cases instituted in 
the Presidency Court of Small I auses was accompanied by a decreased outtiuci of 
work and by a reduction of arrears. In tbe City Civil Court the numbers of cases 
instituied and decioe^- also declined and tbe arrears remained almost stationary. 
10 numiiers of original cases for disposal and disposed of by the High Court 

j ..coaci .pp.. , t„ i,j, n, Higp (Joui-t in 1900; morn fiml appoalo 

", rHi,rc»rT“ 1 i" «'« -'nntev .f dooidod 

.e,™™ , tPePrir/oonncil, 

disDo^ial In Iff . p'u decided five out of twelve oa,ses for 

incroosod in all district, pto«., y^^® ^SPBStonreeord;themimber 

«.,m and South Arcot, IWoU,. 

several districts, Hinety-six per ce t ^ ^ ^'Ssigned for the mcrease in the 

immoveable property their J T f <i°ouments registered related to 

was lower than in any year in al nr ^ average value 

aay year m the preceding quinquennium. The aggregate value 
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of deeds relating to moveable property was le.-s tban in 1900-1901, although their 
number was greater, No documents remained uncopied in registry-offices at the 
close of the year; over /O per cent, of the documents tendered for registration 
were copied on the day of presentation and the work of indexing was, with few 
exceptions, kept up to date. The numher of documents lying unclaimed in registry- 
offices at the end of the year was large. There was a considerable increase in the 
numher of impounded documents, upon which orders had not been passed at the end 
of the year. A small iucrease in the average fee levied on a document and an 
appreciable rise in the total amount of fees levied were accompanied by a very 
slight advance in the total income and an increase in the total expenditure, so that 
although the net revenue derived from the department was equal to nearly half the 
total expenditure on it, it was less than m the previous year. The increase in 
expenditure was due to the general expansion of the operations of the deparfcnrent. 

As many officers of the Eegistration department were appointed notaries public 
as in the previous year, and, altlioiigh the number of those who did any work as 
such was less than in 19u0—1901, there was a considerable increase in tho number 
of documents dealt with, especially at Tellicherry. There was a rise in the number 
of companies registered under the Indian Companies Act; VI of 18S2) and working 
at the end of the year, but their average nominal capital and paid-up capital were 
less than in 1900-1901. It is expected that the appointment of District Eegistrars 
as Assistant Eegistrars of joint-atoek companies, which was sanctioned during the 
year, will he the means of securing improved supervision over the administration of 
joint-stock companies in the mufassal. 

34. The number of di,strict hoards remained the same as in 1900-1901, but their local Boards 
aggregate maximum strength was reduced slightly; the proportions of e:c-offido^ nomi- 
nated and elected members remained almost stationary. There was a marked rise Fart IT, pages 
ill the number of meetings held bv district hoards. One additional taluk board 
was created, during the year, and tho aggregate strength of taluk boards increased 
by 12; the proportion of officials to non-officials among the members was slightly 
higher than in 1900-1901 ; they held more meetings than in the previous yoar. 

There were two more union pauoliayats than in the prenous year, and the proportion 
of official members to non-officials rose slightly; the number of meetings held by pan- 
chayats rose appreciably. The a gregate receipts of local boards were Es. 2'35 lakhs 
more than in 1900—1901, the revenue from rates and taxes increasing by nearly 
two lakhs of rupees. The expenditure was almost a crore of rupees and exceeded 
the receipts, excluding debt-heads, by Rs. 9f lakhs, the balance being reduced to 
less than Es. 24 lakhs. More than one-third of the outlay was on public work.s and 
one-quarter of the whole expenditure was .spent on the repair of roads. The 
numher of hospitals was slightly less than in 1900-1901 and the number of 
dispensaries increased. More patients attended the medical institutions than in the 
previous year. About six per cent, of the total expenditure was spent on medical 
^ institutions and midwives. The expenditure on sanitation was about a twentieth 
of the total charges. Funds were also expended on education. The net profit 
derived by the Tanjore district board from its railway was 5-3 per cent, of the total 
capital outlay on the line. 


35. The number of municipalities was the same as iu the previous year. There Municipal 
was a rise in the proportior of native members to European and Eurasian 
members on the councEs. The aggregate current receipts of municipalities were 
nearly 8 per cent, more than in 1900-1901, and the average incidence of municipal MulassA'" 
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taxutiori per Iiead of population rose by five pies. Sis; mmucipalitie.s borrowed 
money from Government for expenditure on water-works or iu connection with 
Thu total obargcs were about 10 per cent, in excess of tbe receipts, and 
t!if bakiiice was reduced from over Es. 9-^- lakns to leas than Es. 6j lakhs Nearly 
one-third of tbe total expenditure was spent on public works, but the outlay on the 
coti.-^truction and repair of roads was less tlian three-quarters of the revenue from 
tolls. Tbs public debt due by the municipalities at the close of the year exceeded 
Rs. Isi lakhs—about half the annual revenue and about three times the balance on 
Hist March 190:1—and the sinking fund for the repayment of debts was slightly 
more than three-quarters of a lakh of rnpee.s. 

d(). The receipts and ehaz-gc.s of the Municipal Oommission of tho city of 
Madra-'were much less than in 1001-1902. The fall in tho receipts was due to 
The fact That the Commission horrowed over ten lakhs of rupees in the previous 
year. The rovenno from municipal rates aud taxes increased, and the average 
imndeuee of taxation per head, of population calculated on the population accordino’ 
to the census of 1901 rose by seven pies to Es. 2-1-1. Tho grants from Govern¬ 
ment were increased by a special grant of one and-a-half lakhs of rupees for 
expenditure in connection with measures for the prevention of plague. Tli& 

execution of the now scheme of drainage was contintied but the expenditure on it_ 

two and three-quarter lakhs of rupees—was considerably ]e,S3 than in the previous 
year. The total amount spent on public work.s was nearly nine lakhs of inrpecs and 
represented 46 per cent, of the gros.s expenditure. Over Rs. S-J- lakhs were spent 
on .sanitation. A remarkable feature of the year was the high death-rate of 55 per 
mille per annum. 

37. Although four additional companies of volunteers were formed during the 
year, the numbers of oxti-a-efflcients and efficients were less than in ] 900-1901. 


dS. The provisions of the Indian Ports Act (X of i889) were extended to two 
pmts and the hmit.'j of two ports were altered. Rules relating to explosives, petro¬ 
leum. carbide of calcium and salvage fees were brought into force or revusad 
Dredgers were at work at Gocanada, Negapatam and Tuticorin. Tliere was a rise in 
the value of imports at Madra.s and a considerable fall in the exports from that port 
the net result being au increase in the duty levied; the values of imports aud exports 
at other ports rose considerably and the duty advanced by 74 per cent.; Tutilrin 
and Cochin were the most important of these ports. New liglits with Trench 
bnrner.s were exhibited in five lighthouses and two others were prepared to receive 

Subpamrn. Cochin, Pulioat and 


Miscella,- 

BaOUB. 

Aft JI, 
pn/t J5.5. 
S^pliar. 


Anus aati 
e^osfBs. 


39. 1 here was an mcrea.se m the number of licenses for the possession of sulphur 
Imt the quantity of sulplmr covered by them was less than the quantity covered by 
ncen.e., in J 900. It was, however, remarkable that the quantity wn.s far in excess 
or the quamity actually imported ami of the quantity actually sold. 

40. The total number of licenses issued under the Arms and Explosives Acts ' 
u maimi a mo- s ationary, but a eonsidei-ablc increase was noticeable in the numher 
of licenses for the pos.session and transport of gunpowder and fuses for blastiuc' 
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IV.—PEODUGTIOlSr AVD r)ISTRrP.rTIOV. 

41. The work of the proviDoia] agricultur.-il depai-tmenr t!on.=!iste(i mainly in 
the preliminary cultivation of experimental plot^ at tivo farm^ opened during the 
year, one at liellarj anil the other at Koilpatti in Tiiinevelly district. An expjeri- 
mental plantation of varieties of fibre plants was marie at Hindupur ni Anaiitapur 
district; about a third of the plants died Init the other.s did fairly well. Tlie 
chief economic investigation.s of the Government Botanist were in eonneiition with 
tliseasea affecting the sugarcane and the date palm; t,he .systematic or classificatoiy 
botanical survey of the Presidency was at the .same time continued; the total 
number of plants collected was larger than in any previous year. The work of 
collecting .specimens for the Imperial Institute continued. Little progres.s w'as 
made in veterinary .science as no Superintendent, Civil Veterinary department, was 
on duty for six montlns. The Glanders and Farcy Act had, in consequence, to be 
withdrawn in Aladnra district. Two agjicuttnral bulletins were published. Certain 
recominendations in regard to primary edneafion in agricidture were under the 
consideration of Government. 

42. The rainfall was deficient in the Deccan, Jforth Arcot, Xellore, and the 
Circars except Godavari; in other districts it exceeded the average. The supplies 
in rivers were generally ade(piatc. In Tanjore district, the Cauvery breached its 
banks near Kumbakonam, but little damage was caused. The area of cultivated 
wet laud extended by four per cent, and that of cultivated diy land by nearly five 
per cent. The increase in Avefc land occurred mainly in Ivistna, while that in dry 
land occurred principally in Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, South Arcot, Salem and 
Coimbatore. The total area of cultivated wet land was 5’03 million acres and of 
Gultivatod dry land 1S‘02 million acres. The outturn of crops was fair on the whole; 
the crops were poorest in Chinglcput, Tiunevelly, Madura and Vizngapatam and best 
in Bellary, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. High prices caused distress amongst the 
very poor in part.s of Ouddapah, North Arcot, Chingleput and Anantapur districts, 
and test-works were opened in Ouddapah and North Arcot, and relief was given at 
kitchens in all four district.?. Weavers in Ouddapah were relieved by being o-iven 
employment at their trade. The number.? on relief at any one time were never 
great, the highest figures reached being 5,35-5 on works, 2,79S in kitchens and 3,099 
weavers. 

43. The Government Gardens at Ootacamund, Sim’.s Park at Ooonoor and the 
Burliyar Gardena were maintained during the year. The ilower-beds and the 
conservatory at Ootacamund were kept filled with a succession of .suitable flowering 
plants. Seedlings of Fasjuihim dilafotum, Poir., a grass which is said to be a 
drought-resisting fodder plant, grew well in Sim’s Park and at Burliyar. A few 
thoLisaud seedlings of the camphor tree were raised. An experiment with a mixture 
of seeds including- clover, etc-, was unsuccessfnl. The Sim’s Pai'k reserve, adjoin¬ 
ing Sim’s Park, was placed in charge of the Cm-ator. Experiments with rubber- 
yielding trees were undertalcen at Burliyar. A plot of ten acre.s in the Burliyar 
reserve was cleared and a small nursery was opened. The abandoned forest 
nurseries atEidlar and Beuhope were placed under the charge of the Curator. 

44. Excepting the Hooker estate, the cinchona plantations throve satisfactorily 
during the year. The mortality on the Hooker e,state, 106,080 plants, was con¬ 
siderably greater than in the two previous years. The year’s .crop amounted to 
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l-'rkou !i)<. of ri'i.'Wii anil hvljriil bark. The annual yield from the existing planta- 
lions h,i' iiPt'ti fixed for tlie iire.5eiit at 3,000 Ib.s. of quinine ; this amount is repre- 
at-iilfcd by S-o,r5U !1 j>. of bark of 31- per cent, quality, flie bark taken from jaicked 
Tree- on till- Dodabertri mas extremely rich, and this fact augurs well for the 

-ucce-' on the fvilgiri.' of the system of propagation by seed from trees selected on 
analv'i' nf their bark. New machinery for dealing with the bark by the shale-oil 
preCL-'' wa;> installed during the year; many initial difficulties were met with and the 
tnuidniioiy was not in full working order till November. The average cost of 
working np each jiound of bark was about 38 per cent, less than in the previous 
year, and the average co.st of manufacture of a pound of quinine was reduced to 
Es. 1-1-13-d. The quantity of quinine distributed (11,978^ lbs.) was the largest on 
record. ('Quinine was supplied to the Army Medical Stores, to Local Governments 
for 'supply to public institutions or for sale under the pice-packet system, and, in 
tile Presidency, to local boards’ dispensaries and, under the pice-packet system, to 
post-office.s and Colleci ors. The number of pice-packets sold in the Presidency 
increased. Tlie bye-products extracted in the manufacture of quinine did not 
command a ready sale and the stock on hand increased. The balance-sheet showed 
a loss of nearly Rs. 7,300 owing to the fact that the prices charged and realised 
during the year did not cover the high cost of production of the quinine manufac¬ 
tured in the previous year. 


Tffirerts. 
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45. The area of reserved forests was extended by more than 500 square miles bo 
over 17,000 stiuare mile.s, the area of re.served lands being correspondingly diminished. 
A quarter of the area remaining at the beginning of the year to bo constituted 
reserved forest.s were so constituted during the year; the work done under the 
various processes of Forest Settlement was less than in 1900-1901, as fewer Settle¬ 
ment officers were employed. The length of boundary lines preliminarily demarcated 
was considerably less than in the previous year, but the average cost per mile was 
reduced to two-thirds of the cost in 1900-1901; on the other hand the lonvfch and 
average cost of boundary lines permanently cleared rose. Two partios'^of the 
'.urvcy of Imha worked in four districts and the area surveyed by them by trian- 
gulation wa. mmu than in the previous year, but that surveyed by traversino- and 
topography declined. There was a considerable increase in the area for which 
working-plans were sanctioned or under iweparation. Expenditure on communi¬ 
cations, buildings, etc,, was much liigher than in 1900-1901, The number of 
fore»t oa™,™ ...ported d„„ag rom, tie mepeo* beiag perticM, 

e»,e, of ..nmthomed foll.og aad illicit jl„t ^ 

.o.ead„„,„. ..udelecW, VMl. the toW 

mceated, the luimber aBdetee.ted „ ivitloWu top other roasms doclmor/bot the 

..mber c„n,p„«„d.d po*; io choe, b. which ppotoc.tioas wop. ioo“ ited 1 
pi-rcentage of acquittal fell to O-Ql Tko -...e . . r nsrinutoa tne 

from fire was higher than in 1900-1901 • buT^tb Pi'otecting .a square mile 

were not as succeVl as L It year TW v 

of animals grazed imder license ' !be i\p ^ satisfactory rise m the number 
oi tiopp cli ,o.t,, 

prohibited opep a gpeattp area than in the ptsTious Tear Tho'hl ‘■‘iwsmg were 

T. in -ns 
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reproduction wa^ off^nerallt’ siiccesr^fiil. In order to eiialde demands for fore't-pi’o- 
iluce to be met more easily than liirhindu, additional permit-Ls'uiug stations were 
established and depots and coupes were o]ieiied. The (juantitv of fore.st-produce 
extracted was greater than iu 1900-1001 under eymy head e.\-ee[it timber. The 
increase in fuel-supply 'was due tu the requirements of railway compnuies and of 
the camp.s for Boer prisoner.s of war. Both tin* gro.ss receipt.s and e.xpenditure 
increased, the receipts reaching nearly a ([uarter of a evorv of npiees. The con¬ 
duct of the protective stall' continued to be unsatisfactory, nunierous cli 3 mis.sal.s 
and 3nspensioii,g of fore.sfc guards and watchers for miscoiidnct fiiiil neglect of duty 
being necessary. 

46. The only mines of importance were the mica mines in Nellore distiict and Mines and 
the manganese mines in Vizagapatam. Several fatal accidents occurred in Nellore 
district omng to the sudden collapse of the sides of the open quarries excavated in 

mica mining. 

47. The chief industries carried on in factories during the year were cotton- Manufac- 

'' tures 

pressing and ginning, cotton-spiuuiiig and weaving, tanning of hides and skins, Part 'll^ 
refining sugar, oil-pressing, bone-crusluiig, toba(;co-curmg and tile-making. The 
number of cottoii-presaing and ginning works increased, but they gave employment 
to fewer hands than in 1900-1901. Nearly 13,000 persons were emploj’ed in cotton 
mills. The arrangements in force for the fencing of machinery appear to have 
been generally adequate, but the uiiniher of accidents increaserl. 

48. The total value of the sea-borne trade of tlio Presidency in the official year Sea-borne 
1901-1902, excluding treasure and trausaction.s on account of Government, rose 

to 30 crores and Sfi-J- lakhs of rupee.s. The increase of R.s. 14 lakhs was the net ^“9^ 
result of an increase of Rs. 39 lakh.s under imports and of a decrease of Es. 23 
lakhs under exports. 

40. The total value of the external trade, i.c., trade with foreign countries. External 
-with Indian ports not British, and with British ports in other Presidencies, amounted /j; 
to 28 crores and 19^ lakhs of rupees or Hs. 31 lakhs more than in 1900-1901. iOi'to 1T3. 
Bxpiorts contributed 15 crores aud 21^ lakhs of rupees or53'97 per cent, of the total 
value of the trade, and imports 12 crores and 97^ lakhs of rupees or 46‘03 per cent. 

Compared-with 1900-1901, the exports show a decrease of Es. 14| lakhs or ’93 per 
cent, and the imports an hicrease of Rs. lakhs or 3-SS qiev cent. The net decrease 
of Rs. 14-1 lakhs under exports was the result of a decrease of Rs. 17 lakhs under 
exports of Indian produce and manufactures and of an iuci'ease of Es. 2:f lakhs 
under exports of foreign merchandise. The more important Indian articles of 
export, i.e., tho.se whose annual value exceede<l half a crore of rupees, were hides 
and skins, seeds, cofl'ce, grain and pulse, raw cotton, spic.es, oils, cotton piece-goods 
and coir yarn and ropes, which in all contributed 73-27 per cent, of the total 
exports of Indian article.s. The largest decreases -were in the exports of hides and 
skins (one crore of rupee.s) and of cotton (Rs. 46 lakhs), and the largest increases 
in those of seeds (Rs. 72 lakhs) and of grain and pulse (Rs. 67 lakhs). The decrease 
in the exports of hides and skins -was due to the abnormal exports hi 1900—1901, 
as the cattle mortality ■wa.s large during the famine of that year in Northern 
India, whence the hides found their way to Madras as the system of curing in its 
tanneries is better than that obtaining in Northern India. The decrease in the 
export of cotton was due to the preference given hy European countries to the long- 
stapled American and Egyptian cotton over the inferior Indian article and to short 
crop. The increase in the exports of seeds and grain and pulse was due to large 
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f.xjiort' of jrrniiiiil-iiutA itiul (jingplly sppds and rice owing to the favourable season. 
Compared vitk illOU CIO I, tlie imports of foreign merchandise increased hj 
I's. (1:;i lakhs or 1 l-Ol jkt cent, wliile those of Indian produce declined by Es. 64 
Jfikhs or IS'Ml per emiT. The largest, items of import were cotton piece-goods, 
ur.siiL ttudpuhe, euttoii tvvht and tnrn. motal.s, railway materials and korosino oil 
u'hich together coiitribiitod (5d'9J per cent, of the total value of imports. 

5U. The total value of imports and exports of private treasure during 1901 -1902, 
extdiuliijg movemeur- between the British ports within the Presidency, amounted to 
1 crore .and 1 Pi-lakhs of rupees, being Rs. lOf lakhs or 9'91 per cent, more than in 
the previous year. Compared with 1900-1901, the imports and exports of gold 
-.how an increase of Es. 19 lakhs and Es. 6^ lakhs respectively. The imports of 
^ilve^ increased by E.s. 4| lakhs, but the exports declined by over Es. 19 lakhs and 
fell short of imports by more than Rs. 21 lakhs. 

51. E.vciudiiig streets and road.s within the limits of mimicipalities, over 13,300 
mile.s of metalled roads and nearly 10,000 miles of unmetalled roads vyere maintained 
by public autlioritie.s, but, oidy 190 miles of metalled roads and 822 miles of uiimetalled 
roads wiire maintained by the Public Works Department, wliich spent nearly Es. 4 
lakh.-- on original works and over Es. lakhs on repairs, other road.s being 
maintained by local boards and union panchayats. The Anamalai ghat road was 
nearly completed. 
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52. The length of the railw'aya open for traffic in the Madras Presidency at the 
end of 1901-1902 rose from 3,220-53 miles to 3,219-33 miles. The additional mileage 
wa.s due to the opening of the Calicut-Badagara Section (28-75 miles) of the Oalicut- 
Azhikal Extension of the Madras Railway. 

53. The railways under con.struction during the official year 1901-1902 hy 
the .Madras Railway Company were the extension of the East Coast Railway (now 
caller! the North-East Line) from Kornkkupettai to a junction with the Madras 
Railway at Basin Road (0-88 miles) and a Loop Line from Washermenpet to Basin 
Road (1-05 miles); the Badagara-iWhikal Section (31-09 miles) of the Calicut- 
Azhikal Extension; the Shorannr-Cochin Line (64-83 miles, metre gauge). The 
South Indian Railway Company were constructing the Pambaii Branch from 

/insTv Travancore Branch from Tinnevelly to Qnilon 

Mutupet-Arantangi Section (44-86 miles) of the Taniore 
District Board Railway. Surveys of lines from Azhikal to Mangalore (77-76 miles) 
and from Salem to Atur (-36 miles) by the Madras Eailw.ay Company, and 
Ime from Guntur to Pouiiur and Repalli (46 miles) by the Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company, were either sanctioned or undertaken during the year. 

cah 't eiqienditure on the Madras Railway up to the end of the 

ca endaryear 1901 wasEs 12.51,36,222 or Rs. 1,48,266 per mile, and the not profits 
for the year amounted to Rs. 07,67,635 or 4-61 per cent, on the capital outlay. The 
gro« earamgs (Rs. 1,14,56,379) showed an increase of Rs. 3,26,049 and the work- 

vear TriS' f 

w4 944 90r t carried was 7,778,413, and the tonnage lifted 

/liM ^ expenditure on the extension from Calicut to 

A hffialwasRs. 09,44,864. The section of line from Calicut to Badagara 28-75 
mile,, long was opened for public traffic on the 1st October 1901. The gross earn¬ 
ings up to 31st December 1901 amounted to Rs 30 4 . 94 . -tir i ■ 

Rs 19 4.SR i ■ ““‘yinrea to dU,424, working expenses to 

was iofbOS and r? P-«^«^gers carried 

102,408, Md lie tonBcg. MW 1,360 w,. Ti,, capital e^pendiw 
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on the North-East Line of the Mailrj-i Lailway from Wasliermenpet to Waltair was 
B«. 6,07,27j375 or Es. l,22jS6S per mile und the net profits were Es. 21,50,586 or 
3‘54. per cent, on the capital outlay. The gross earnings were Rs. ■1'5,7&,827 and 
the working expenses Es. ■24,28,241. The number of passengcr.s c.arinerl was 
3,107,017, and the tonnage lifted was 499,2-57 tons. On the IColar Gold Fields 
Eailwaj the total capital expenditure up to the end of 31st December 1901 
amounted to Rs. 11,20,330 or Rs. 1,13,394 per mile and the net earnings were 
Rs. 91,877 or8’26percent. on the capital outlay. The gross earnings (Rs. 2,17,661) 
showed an increase of Rs. 8,769 and the working expenses (R<, 1,25,734) were 
Es. 16,015 le.s.s than those of the previous year. The nuniher of pH.sseuger.s carried 
■was 51-9,930, and the tonnage lifted was 73,575 tons. The total capital outlay on 
the Rilgiri Railway amounted to Es. 48,74,254 or Rs, 2,SS,4l7 per mile and the 
net-profits R.s. 1,37,383 or 2‘83 percent, on the capital outlay. The gross earnings 
amounted to Rs. 2,41,336 and the working expenses to E.s. 1,03,453 showing an 
increase of Rs. 42,298 and Rs. 28,063 respectively over those of the previous year. 

The number of passengers carried was 69,407, and tonnage lifted was 15,013 tons. 

55. On the South Indian Railway the total capital e.vpenditure was TheSonth 
Rs. 7,60,28,752 or Ra. 73,555 per mile andthe net profits Rs. 54,60,767 or 7-21 per 

cent, on the capital outlay. The gross earnings amounted to Bs. 1,01,44,668 and the Part n,^ 
working expenses to Rs. 46,83,890, and were greater than those of the previous year 
by Rs. 12,39,832 and Rs. 2,07,451 respectively. The number of passengers carried 
■was 12,125,270, and the tonnage lifted was 930,999 tons. (.In the Tanjore District 
JBoard Railway from Mdyavaram to Mutupet the capital expenditure ■was 
Rs. 25,51,230 which is equal to Rs. 47,175 per mile and the net profits were 
Rs. 1,35,765 or 6'32 per cent, on the capital outlay. The gross earnings amounted 
to Rs. 2,90,637 and the working expenses to Rs. 1,54,872, and were in excess of 
those of the previous year by Rs. 58,356 and Rs. -20,374 respectively. The number 
of passengers carried was 1,124,293, and the tonnage lifted was 70,182 tons. The 
total capital expenditure on the Peralam-Karaikkal Railway was Bs. 7,28,785 or 
Rs. 49,405 per mile, and the net earnings were Rs. 13,314 or l-;4 per cent, on the 
capital outlay- The gross earnings amounted to Rs. 30,450 and the working 
expenses to Es. 17,136. The number of passengers carried was 162,836, and the 
tonnage lifted -was 6,868 tons. 

56. On the Bezwada Extension Eailw.ay which was transferred to the control Bezwada 
of the Madras Government from the 1st January 1901, the capital expenditure faUway.^ 
amounted to Rs. 11,65,121, which is Rs. 54,267 per mile, and the net earnings 
amounted to Es, 1,56,929 equal to 13-47 per cent, on the capital outlay. The gross 
earnings amounted to Es. 2,77,177, a falling off of Rs. 79,269, while the working 
expenses Rs. 1,20,248 showed an increase of Rs. 2,791 over those of the previous 

year. The number of passengers carried was 206,920, and the tonnage lifted was 
88,721 tons. 

57. The total amount spent on irrigation works was shglitly less than in 
1900-1901, hut still exceeded half a crore of rupees. The area irrigated, including 
first and second crops, and the revenue derived from irrigation works rose conai- , 
derahly, the area being more than 68| lakhs of acres and the revenue exceeding two 
and a third crorea of rupees. If allowance is made for interest, the loss incurred 
during the year on acco-unt of the Eushikulya project, which is the only major pro¬ 
tective work in the Rresidency, -was nearly one and-a-half laklis of rupees. Heven 
and a half lakhs of rupees wei e spent on eight major productive works, Es. 2-| lakhs 
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being spent on tbo Kistiia delta, over two lakhs on tlic Oauveiy delta and nearlj 
B.s. 1), lakhs on the t^euiier river canals. The profit on these works represented 5 83 
per cent, on the capital spent on them or, if the Kurnool-Onddapah canal be excluded 
from the calculation, 10-17 percent. The working expenses fell slightly and were 
nearly a quarter of a crore of rupees. Two new minor works, for which capital and 
revenue accounts are kept, were sanctioned during the year. The amount of capital 
spent on such works was near two and a half lakhs of rupees, bringing the total 
amount spent on. them to more than a crore of rupees. There was a marked rise in 
the revenue due to improvements which amounted to over ten lakhs of rupees; 
or, allowing for the working expenses, seven lakhs of rupees. Nearly four lakhs of 
rupees were spent on the restoration of tanks, in connection with which capital 
and revenue accounts are not kept. Tip to the end of the year about 35 per cent, 
of the work to be done under the Tank Eestoration Scheme had been carried oat. 
An officer was placed on special duty to prepare materials for the Irrigation 
Commission. 


V.~REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

58. The gross revenue and expenditure under Imperial, Provincial and Local 
funds taken together rose from Rs. 1,648 and Rs. 952f lakhs in 1900-1901 to 
Rs. 1,699J and Rs. 982| lakhs. The surplus of the year was thus Rs. 716| lakhs, 
or Rs, 21^ lakhs more than in. the previous year. The net amount remitted to 
other provinces including payments of bills of the Secretary of State rose from. 
Rs. 5b3| lakhs in 1900-1901 to Rs. 595 lakhs. The amount paid as interest on 
Government securities fell from Rs. 38} lakhs in the previous year to Rs. 32} lakhs. 
The balance of small silver coins in the treasuries at the close of the year declined 
from about Rs. lO} lakhs at the beginning of the year to nearly Rs. 6} lakhs. 
Nearly Rs. 4} lakhs in small silver were sent to other provinces. The balance of 
copper fell from Rs. 3} lakhs on the 31st March 1901 to Rs. 3 lakhs on the 31st 
March 1902. The amount of copper in local circulation fell from Rs. 1} lakhs in 
1900-1901 to Rs. 0-82 lakh. 

59. The receipts from land-revenue amounted to Rs. 5-59} lakhs, while they 
were Rs. 556f lakhs in the preceding year. The improvement was due mainly to 
the favourable character of the season, to the collection of arrears outstanding at 
the close of the previous year, and to the introduction of the new rates of assess¬ 
ment in Malabar. The charges under this head rose from Rs. 52} lakhs to nearlw 
Rs. 53 lakhs. 

60. The receipts derived from navigable canals were less than in 1900-1901 
in the case of every canal and the total receipts fell by Rs. 10,000 to two lakhs of 
rupees. 

61. The receipts from Sea-enstoms rose from Rs. 36| lakhs bo nearly Rs. 45i 
lakhs chiefly owing to increased exportations of rice to Ceylon and Mauritius 
and to the rise under import duty on petroleum, sugar and cotton manufactures. 
The receipts from Land-customs also rose from three quarters of a lakh of 
rupees to Rs. 1} lakhs, the rise being due to the increase in the exports of rice just 
mentioned. Owmg to the amalgamation of the Customs with the Salt and Abkdri 
department, charges due to Land-customs are no longer shown separately from 

1 total charges under Customs which amounted to, 

Rs. 2j lakhs were slightly in excess of those of the previous year. 
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62. In consequence of tlie change of system recently introducerl, by wbicli Opium. 


GoTernment have become the sole importers of opium, the receipts rose from a little 
over Es. 3 J lakha to a little over Rs. 4^ lakhs, the rise representing mainly the gain 
on the sale proceeds of opium. The charges, rrliich are inconsiderable in amount, 
also rose. 
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63. No important change took place during the year in the administration of ^alt.^^ 
salt-revenue. The outturn of salt was higher than that during any of the four ^ 

preceding years and exceeded that of the previous year by lakhs of maunds. The 
issues fell by a little more than lakhs of maunds. The revenue under this head 
rose from Es. 186| lakhs in the previous year to Rs. 19 lakhs. The increase 
occurred almo.st entirely under Government salt sold for home and inland consump¬ 
tion and under excise-salt, and was due to a net increase in the realisations on 
account of credits owing to large credit-sales in the second half of 19'!0-1901. 


61;. The revenue from excise began to recover and rose from Es. 13.i:f lakhs to Excise. 
Es. 138| lakhs. The charges on the other hand fell from a little over Es. 16 lakhs 
to a little le.S8 than Es. 10 lakhs. 

65. The revenue from stamps advanced from a little over Es. S6^ lakhs in Stamps. 
1900-1901 to Rs. 87 lakhs. The increase represents the normal growth of revenue- 

The charges also rose from Rs. 3^ lakhs to about Rs. 3| lakhs, the increase corre¬ 
sponding to the rise in the receipts. 

66. The receipts from income-tax, which show an annual growth, amounted Assessed 
to nearly Es. 28f laklis or a little over a lakh of rupees in excess of those of the 
previou,s year. The charges were slightly over a quarter of a lakh of rupees as 

in 1900-1901. 


67. The receipts and charges of the Forest department, which were nearly Forests, 

Es. 25^- Inkbs and Rs. 16| lakhs respectively, were somewhat better than those of 

the preceding year. The surplus in the year under report was thus Rs. lakhs 
more than in 1900-1901. 

68. The receipts from other taxes levied for Imperial purpose.s rose by over Other taxes 
Rs. lakhs to nearly Es. 232i lakhs; the receipts under five heads were more 

than in 1900-1901 and under three heads were less. The receipts from State Ead- purposes. 
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ways rose by over Rs. 1^ lakhs as the trainc receipts of the South Indian Railway 
increased by about Es. 13 lakhs and those of the Madi'as Railway North-East Line 
and the Mysore State Railway fell by about Es. 11 lakhs and half a lakh of rupees 
respectively. The decrease in the receipts of the Madras Railway was only nominal, 
as it was due to the inclusion of the oarnings of the Bezwada Extension Railway 
and of the Waltair-Barang section of the East Coast, Railway for nine months in 
the receipts of the previous year. The increase in the receipts of the South Indian 
Railway was due mainly to the traffic in grain. The expenditure from Imperial 
funds on items other than those already mentioned rose by Rs. 31 lakhs to Rs. 236 
lakhs ; the increase was the result of increments in the expenditure under fifteen 
heads and decreases under ten heads. The increase of Rs. 1-J- lakhs in expenditure 
on ‘ Scientific and other minor departments ’ was due chiefly to the heavy chargee 
connected with the census. The expenditure on ‘ Stationery and Printing ’ declined 
from nearly four lakhs of rupees to Rs. 80,000 mainly because tlie source of supply 
of certain articles was transferred from India to England. The expenditure on the 
construction of State railways rose from nearly Rs. 45| lakhs to Es. 89f lakhs, on 
account of the large outlay on the construction of Pdmhan and Travancore branches 
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Lif till' Siuiih liivliAii raihvaj. A negative eatiy of Ks. 12-J- lakhs under ‘ Construc- 
tiijii iti Gaiiv.iiy- ’ i-*<(aV'(!iiTs the adjustment of the purchase-money of the Tanjore 
Dhti'ict ilcai'i! Jhuhvor due by the Tanjore district board to Governmont. 

i!f>. Til" receipt-: on account of Provincial revenues rose by half a orore of rupees 
to Rs. 37S;} kikli.-ii the expenditure from Provincial funds increased by Rs. 6 lakhs 
to Rs. 33Tf lakhs; the deficit of Es. 3J- lakhs at the beginning of the year was 
therefore changed into a surplus amounting to Rs. 40-§ lakhs. This was mainly due 
to a special contribution of over Ea. 32 lakhs from Imperial funds in addition to 
Rs. 10 lakhs granted by the Government, of India for expenditure on public works 
in 1002-1003. Th e expenditure under ‘Irrigation and Navigation.—Public Works 
Officers ’ rose by a lakh of rupees on account of liberhl grants for agricultural 
vfork.s in Gddavari, Eistua and Trichinopoly districts, A grant of Rs. IJ lakhs 
to the Madras municipality for expenditure in connection with plague led to an 
increase of over a lakh of rupees in the charges under ‘ Civil Works—Civil Officers.’ 
Ah the programme of works was larger than in the previous year, the charges 
under ■Civil Works—Public Works Officers’ increased by over three lakh.s of 
rupees. 
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70. Exchtsive of debt transactions, the receipts of local boards rose by over 
Es. 3]- lakhs to E.s. 90 lakhs. The increase of Rs. If lakhs under ‘ Provincial rates ’ 
is ascribed to the favourable character of the season and the prompt collection of 
arrears as well as of cesses due for the current year. The expenditure rose by nearly 
Rs. I7| lakhs to over one orore of rupees. The charges under ‘ Medical ’ increased 
by^ over a lakh of rupees on account of plague, and the charges under ‘ State 
Railways ’ were more than a lakh of rupees in excess of those of the previous year on 
account of a rise m the working expenses of the Tanjore District Board Railway and 
to the adjustment of interest due on money advanced for that railway by Govern¬ 
ment. The expenditure of Rs. 2 lakhs under ‘ Construction of Railways ’ was due 
to the extension of the same radway to Arantangi. The funded capital of local 
boards fell from Es. 23 lakhs to Es. 16 lakhs during the year. The receipts, 
appirtammg (u ‘ Village-service funds’ rose by Rs. 2f lakhs to Rs. 54^ lakhs and 
Ae eynditure increased by one lakh of rupees, to Es. 51i lakhs; the balance rose 
om 6. f a' s to Es. of lakhs. The receipts on account of Portand. Marine 
fund.s advanced from Es. 7| lakhs in 1900-1901 to Rs. lOi lakEs. while the 
exiieiiditure fell from Rs lO-l lakhs tn Pa 7-* mvu o i i 
three lakhs of rupees. " ' ^ 

municipalities 

lakhs of ^ one-third of a crore of rupees and were almost two and-a-balf 

occur:d 7 s;i:x:L:^^ --- 

■ receipts deiived from taxation, loans and advances but 

^ ““» 

1 on bn ll.s w^ “ r' of the rates at which the 

tex on buddings was levied m three municipalities and to the levy of the tax on 

were collected The 7 

jZ nfretennT"~“"' P" Previous 

and the further extenZn larger than in 1900-1901 

er extension of the private scavenging system led to an increase of 
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10 per cent, in the recoveries for services rendered to private iudivkluals. The 
municipalities borrowed nearly two lakhs of rupees from Government, and the muni¬ 
cipal council of Ootacamnnd borrowed Es. 13,500 iu the open market. The total 
expenditure exceeded the receipt.^, excluding the opening balance, by over three 
lakhs of rupees and was more than the expenditure during the previous year by 
nearly five and-a-quarter lakhs. The increase was chiefly iu charges connected 
with public works, sanitation and advances. 'J'hirty-ono per .cent, of the expendi¬ 
ture wa.s on public works and nearly as much was spent on medical relief, 
vaccination, registration of vital statistics and .sanitation. The aggregate closing 
balance of all municipalities was 22-] per cent, of their receipts; two municipalities 
had deficit-balances at the close of the year. 

72. The receipts of the municipality of Madras declined from nearly Es. 26 lakhs City of 

in 1900-1901 to over Es, 18 lakhs : the difference is more than accounted for hy the 

■’ Fart U, pagis 

fact that the loans in the year under report amounted to only Es. 29,000, while SOS, BOJt- 
in the yeai' 1900-1901 Es. 10,30,000 were borrowed by the mimicipahty. The 
funds at the disposal of the commission were Es. 21-2 lakhs or Es. 7|-lakhs less 
than in the previous year. On account of a special grant of Es. 1| lakhs by 
Government in connection with plague, the contributions from Government showed 
a considerable morease. The charges fell from nearly Es. 26 lakhs to Es. 19^ 
lakhs, the difference being due mainly to the deci’ease from Es. S-J lakhs to Eg. 21- 
lakhs in the expenditure on new drainage-works. 


VI.—VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL SERVICES. 

73. A census of the people of the Presidency was taken on the night of the Census, 

1st March 1901 in connection with the general synchronous census of India. The 
population within British territory wms ascertained to number 38,199,162, that is, 

2,568,722, or 7'2 per cent., more than that returned at the census of 1891. An 
increase occurred in every district in the Presidency and in ICistna the rise was 

over 16 per cent. Male.s numbered 18,836,313 and females 19,362,819. The latter 
increased faster than the former, the proportion of the gentler to 1,000 of the 
sterner sex rising from 1,023 to 1,029, Hindus numbered 34-,048,082, Musalm,ans 
2,457,088 and Christians J ,024,071. The niunber of occupied houses was 7,125,160, 
or 50 to each square mile, and the density of the population per square mile was 270 
against 253. 

74. Registration of births and deaths was compulsory in all municipalities and in Births and 
441 villages under Madras Act III of 1899. The number of births registered during Pari 

the year 1901 was nearly' 11 per cent, less than in 1900, and the birth-rate fell to SIS to SIS. 
25-1 permille; in municipalities the birth-rate was 32'6 per mille. From this it 
appears that the registration of births is still incomplete, but the high prices which 
have prevailed during the past two years may have had an effect on fecundity, amd led 
to a real dr wease in the birth-rate. The number of deaths registered rose by more 
than 3 per cent, and the death-rate was 21'3 per mille; in mnnicipalities the 
rate was 35-4 per nhlle, and in the city of Madras the mortality was exceedingly 
heavy, the death-rate being 55’6 per mille. The death-rate of infants rose to 166-2 
per mille of registered bh’ths, but is probably still far below the actual death-rate, 
as the calculated rate for the city of Madras was 295 per mille; the mortality 
among female infants exceeded that among male infants in no district except the 
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Nilgiris. Tile numtiei' of deatlis from cholera increased by more than a third., but 
the number of deaths from small-pox was slightly less than m 1900. The number 
of persons attacked with plague was 3,960, and 76 6 per cent, of thorn died. The 
number of persons kdlod by wild aanmals was slightly more than iu 1900, bxxt the 
number killed by snakes wa,s appreciably less. Fewer wild animals were killed than 
iu the previous year, and the total amount of rewards paid for their destruction was 
nearly 22 per cent. Iqss than in 1900. 

75. There was a marked advance in the regulated omigratioLi to Na,tal and' 
Mauritius. Unauthorized emigration from the French port of PondicheiTy to Mada¬ 
gascar was a failure, as .several of the emigrants retui'uod iu a pitiable state oji 
account of diseases contracted on tlie plains. The non-regnlatod emigratioji to the 
Straits Settlements, Burma and Ceylon decreased considerably on account of the 
favoxu’able character of the season in the districts from which tho emigration UMiiiilly 
takes place. There was a slight increase in the number of immigrants by soa; Ihey 
came chiefly from Burma, the Straits Settlements and Oejdon. A fow omigrauts 
returned from hiatal, La Rdnuion, Guadaloupo and Mauritius with .saving.s. 

76. Though the number of medical institution.s fell b};" three, tho nuraboi' of bods 
available for patients rose and moro in-patients and more out-pationts \voi'o treated 
than iu 1900. Though the percentage of in-patients who were cured rose slightly, 
there was again a marked increase in the proportion of in-patienta who died, even if 
those admitted in a moribimd condition are excluded from the calcnlatious. Th.o 
principal diseases treated were ulcers and diseases of the skin, dLsoasca of ih.o 
dige.stive system, malarial fevers and worms. There was again a c’.onsulorablo 
increase in the number of packets of quinine sold to the public at po,st-offi.c«.s. Tlu» 
gross income of medical institutions during the year was higher than iu iho previous 
yeai'i forty-Eivo per cent, of the income was contributed from local and olhor fauda, 
27^ per cent, by Government and 18^ per cent, from municipal funds. Although 
aere was a rise in the average cost of each patient, the average cost of dint of 
in-patients declined. 

77. The accommodation iu the three lunatic asylums continued to bo ample, 
but the daily average number of in-patients mcreasecl. The commonest form of 
insanity was mania, and in nearly one-thii-d of the cases treated, in which tho 
cause of insanity was known, it was due to moral causes. 


78. The extension of the water-works at Trichinopoly and tho construction of 
water-works at Vizagapatara and Cocanada were in progress during tho your and a 
scheme for the supply of water to Ootacamund from the Tiger Hill reservoir was 
under execution. Plans and estimates for water-works in .seven municipalitioa and. 
for the improvement of those in five municipalities were submitted by the hSanitary 
ngineei, Tlie Sanitary Board submittocl to Government nine schemes I’elating' 
to water-works and two relating to drainage. The progress in sewage-.farming'’, 
sewage-filtration and the employment of urban rubbish and night-soil and .sewage- 
filtrates for agricultural purposes continued. The Sanitary Board issued some new 
type-designs and tjrpe-plans. 

*9. Although the number of vaccinatons was less than in 1900, more vaccina¬ 
tions and more revacemations were performed j the number of primary vaccinations 
w^ considerably more than the number of births registered, but the number of 
^ants, who were vaccinated successfully, was only a little more than a quarter of 
the estimated number of chilfo-en under one year of age. The increase in vacoina- 
lon 13 ascribed to the fact that the people are abandoning the idea that vaccination 
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is a means of infecting witi. plague. Tlie percentages of successful operations ^Tere 
about the same as in tlie previous year; calf-to-arm vaccination again gave tlie best 
results (98‘4 per cent.). To remove difficulties felt in obtaining an adequate supply 
of good lymph., it is proposed to estahlisli a Yaccine Institute at G-uindy near Madras. 


VlI.-INSTIiUCTION. 


80. Tlie moat important event of the year in connection with puhHc education 
was the institution of the conference which sat at Simla under the presidency of 
the Yiceroy to wards the end of 1901, when questions connected with all hranches of 
education were discussed and several improvements were considered. 

SI. A noticeahle decline in the number of public institutions was accompanied 
by a marked increase in the number of pupils attending them; the number of 
private institutions also fell slightly, but there was again a considerable increase 
in the number of pupils attending them. Though the increase in scholars is 
indicative of progress, the rate, at which education spreads, appears to be dimi¬ 
nishing. The increase in the number of pupils extended to all standards of 
institutions, but only 15-8 per cent, of the entire number were beyond the lower 
primary stage. Of the total number of institutions 88 per cent, were under 
private management, but about ha,If of these were aided. The percentage of male 
scholars in public institutions to the male population of school-age rose to 21'8, 
but the corresponding percentage of female scholar,? was again four. The numbers 
of schools and scholars in municipalities increased during the year, but in rural 
areas a rise in the number of scholars accompanied a fall in the number of schools. 
The expenditure on education from local funds and municipal funds declined during 
the year, hut more was spent from provincial revenues and from other soui'ces and 
there was a marked rise in the fees on account of the increase in the number of 
pupils. The direct expenditure exceeded that of the previous year by nearly Es. Ij- 
laldis aucl. amounted to Es. 58|- lakhs, while the indirect expenditure, which was 
nearly Es. 20f lakhs, was about Es. 3^ lakhs more than in 1900-1901, Nearly 


58 per 


education and 83‘4i per cent, of the total expenditure on primary and secondary 
schools for boys was spent on the former. Of the expenditure 30’6 per cent, was 
met from fees, 28'25 per cent, from private sources and 27’83 per cent, from 
provincial revenues. The average cost of education per head of population rose 
to As. 3-3. More was spent on scholarships from public funds than in the 
previous year. The fixed guant system continued to find favour with managers 
and the fixed grants paid from provincial and municipal revenues rose slightly, 
hut those paid from local funds declined. The fall in the number of schools aided 
rmder the resnlts-grant system was due to the strict enforcemeut of the rides of 
recognition; the earnings of hoys’ schools rose appreciably in spite of the decline 
in their number. 

82. The by-laws relating to Matriculation in the Uuiver.sity were revised. The 
number of candidates admitted to degrees was 24 per cent, higher than in 1900-1901 
and was the largest during the past quinquennium. At the examination for the M .A. 
degree the number of candidates was less than in any of the past six years. The 
success in the examination for the B.A. degree was much higher than in 1900- 
1901, and 33 per cent, more persons qualified for the degree than in the previous 
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joar. An increase in tlie mimlDer of candidates for the First exaininEitioii in Arts 
was accompanied by a fallin the percentage of success. At the examinations in oi,her 
faculties greater succes.s was generally achieved than in the previous year, but, the 
percentage of success in the examination for the degree in Engineering was lower 
than in any other year in the past quinquennium. The improvement iii tlio results 
of the ilatricnlation examination was very marked and may have been due to 
increased strictness in the selection of candidates. 
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S3. The number of first-grade arts colleges remained tho same as in the 
previous year, hut one second-grade college was reduced to a high school. Thore 
was a considerable increase in the number of student.? at the Prosidoucy College, 
and a marked fall in the net cost of each student. Attendance at, the Law Gollogo 
also improved; the financial results were a small profit in place of a deficit of over 
E.s. 10,000 in 1900-1901 ; the sanction of the Secretary of State to tho I’oorgani- 
zation of tho college was received during the year. The number of studonts 
in the Hledical College again increased, hut both, the receipts and expendiiiiii'o wero 
materially reduced. The reorganizatrion of the professorial stalT undor iho new 
scheme necessitated a redistribution of chairs; the Principal, who had formerly 
been Professor of Medicine, was relieved of his teaching worlc. The ati’ength of 
the College of Agricaltime fell slightly; the students were able to tmjo.y more 
opportunities of engaging in practical work on the farm than in the previous year. 
Two agricultural excursions were undertaken during the year. The results of i,ho 
various examinations were fairly good. The number of students att,ending the 
Engineering College remained almost stationary. Some of the studenlis went Lir a 
tour in the districts of Kistna and Gdcldvari. Good results wore obtained in 
technical examinations, though, except in the case of the Sub-0 versoor and Surveyor 
class, they compared unfavourably with those in the previous ^mar. The nob c.ost 
of each student was materially reduced. The strength of the Teacher s’ Ool'Iogo,, 
Saidapet, remained steady; the results of examinations and the conduct of 
members of the hostels were satisfactory. A hostel for Christian students was 
built during the year. 


Upper Though the number of candidates who appeared for tho upper secoudary 

fcaS. than in 1900-1901, it was still very low. During tho twolvo 

examination has been in existence only 49 candidates have comidoi,ed 
, ' ■ the test. The number of upper secondary schools increased during the year. Tho 

average cost per student in the upper secondary department alone was forty 
rupees. 


Sectodarv candidates for tlio lower 

Education, secondary examination, hut the number of private candidates increased consideimbly. 

secondary schools increased during the year in number and in strength. 
The average cost of each pupil was Rs. 21^ 

Edocatfon. . immher of candidates for the primary examination was over a quarter 

^ ® thousand in excess of the mimher in 1900-1901. 

Upper primary schools and lower primary schools both fell in number, birt 
the strength of upper primary schools increased. The total number of pupils in 
primary sch'ools was over five and three-quarter lakhs. Public night-schools fell 
considerably m number and in strength. The average cost of each pupil in Govern¬ 
ment, board and aided schools was Rs. 7-14-0, Rs. 4-11-0 and Rs 3-6-0 
respectively, being somewhat more in the first and last than in 1900-1901. 
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87t On tile 'wliole tlie numbei’ of canrlidates for trained teachers’ certificates 
and the number of those who were successful diminished, while on the other hand the 
number of candidates for untrained teachers’ certificates, thousfh still beariue: a 
small proportion to tho.se for trained teachers’ certificates, increased and more were 
successful than in 1900-1901. Though au additional training school for masters 
was opened, the aggregate strength of such schools declined; the cost of each 
.student to Government roas to Ra. 120. There was the same number of training 
schools for mistresses as in 1900-1901, but the cost of each student to Government 
fell to E,3. 111. There was a considerable fall in the number of students attending 
the special classes for gymnastic iiustmctors at Saidapet and Rajahmnndry. The 
number of ammal admissions at Saidapet and the number of provincial stipendiaries 
were reduced, the period of trainmg was extended to one year, the admission of 
students in the second term "was discontinued and it was decided to hold only one 
final examination a yeai- in future instead ot two. Fifty-four sessional schools 
worked in .sixteen districts. 

8S, An increase in the number of subject-candidates that appeared for the 
several tochuioal examina.tions was accompanied by a decline in the number that 
passed, nearly two-thirds of the candidates failing. Female candidates were more 
successful than male. There was a considerable fall in the number of diplomas 
and group-certificates issued. The number of pupils attending the School of Arts 
and other industrial and technical schools declined considerahly, but there was 
a marked increase iu the expenditure on technical schools. Of the total expenditure 
(nearly Rs. 2f lakhs), 28 per cent, was met from pr’ovinoial funds and 11 per cent, 
from fees. 

89. Taking all classes and grades of institutions together the total number of 
institutions for girls declined, but their streugth increased; the number of girls 
attending boys’ schools also advanced. Two women passed the English branch 
of the examination for the -'ll.A. degree. Of two women who appeared for the 
examination for the B.A. degree, one qualified for the degree. The number and 
strength of upper .secondary schools for gmla advanced, hut lower secondary 
schools for girls decliued both in number and iu strength. More girls appeared 
for the primary examination and more passed than in 1900-1901. The number 
of primary schools for girls declined, but their aggregate strength increased. The 
work done by zenana agencies was less than in 1900-1901. A slight increase in 
the number of institutions for Europeans was- accompanied by a decline in their 
strength, which was, however, still 36 per cent, higher than the number of Euro¬ 
pean children of school-age; either all the ohildi-on of this class are attending school 
as well as some who are beyond school-age, or the ordinary method of calculating the 
population of school-age gives erroneous results, so far as Europeans are concerned. 
The success of Europeans in examinations showed much improvement. There was 
a satisfactory advance both in the number and strength of institutions for Muham¬ 
madans. The results of the examinations were on the whole fair except in the First 
examination in. Arts. There was a considerable rise in the public schools for 
Mappilla boys both in number and strength. Of the expenditure on Muhammadan 
and Mappilla schools, 52 per’cent, was met from public funds. Schools for Pancha- 
mas rose considerably both in number and strength; there was, however, a 
decrease in secondary schools which may have been due partly to the fact that 
Panchamas are now admitted more readily into ordinary secondary schools than 
diitherto. Of the expendifcnpe in Panchama schools, 59 per cent, was met from 
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private fuads and 34 per cent, from public funds. Schools specially intendod for 
aboriginal and bill tribes were maintained in tbe agency tracts and in .several 
districts at a total cost of Rs. 46,000, of wbicb Rs. 40,000 were contributed from 
provincial funds. The number of boys who attended these schools declined, but the 
number of girls increased. Two schools for blind boys and one for blind girls wore 
maintained a-s in the previous year, but the two schools for deaf-mutes, one for lioys 
and the other for girls, were amalgamated into one. 

90. Provision for gymnastic instruction was made in 5,703 .schools and colleges 
out of a total number of 20,792. In tbe majority of institutions, in which gymnas¬ 
tics are not taught, exercises in drill or calisthenics are taught. The sta,tist.io,s for 
the year show that 1 in 4 boys and 1 in 23 girls of the school-age wore ro(;eiving’ 
education. The average daily attendance in public schools was 82 per cent, of tho 
number on tbe rolls. On the whole attendance appears to have been slightly bettor 
than in 1900-1901-. The hostels are reported to have worked satisfactorily dnriug 
the year. The number of mala boarders in boarding-houses increased considoi-ably 
but there was a slight fall in the number of female boarders. The majority of 
the boarding-houses were for Native Ohristiana. 
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91. About a quarter of tbe candidates for the hand-writing a.ud diolatioo tost 
were successful. The re,suits of the revenue and judicial special tests wero poor, 
particularly in the case of the test in precis-writing. The resulte of tho spi.ioial i.osfcs 
for officers of the bait, Abkari and Separate Revenue departmeni, were good. 

92. The number of boarders in the Lawrence Asylum increased; tboh’ hoallR 
was generally good. The receipts of the Lawrence Asylum Press at MQ,draH, rose 
considerably and the disbursements also rose to some extent; Rs. 24,000 wore 

granted to the Lawrence Asylum in all by the Press a,t Madras and it,q branch at 
OotacamuiLd, 

93. The teaching staff of the Reformatory School was strengthened. Tins 
number of pupils increased slightly. The conduct of the boys showed marked 
improvement on the whole. Of 24 pupils who were discharged nineteen obt.ainod 
employment and one emigrated. 

94. The number of mstitutions possessing libraries and tbe number of volumes 

possessed by them increased during the year. Reading-rooms exist in most, 
colleges and m many secondary schools. There was a slight decline in the number 
of registered readmg-rooms but a marked increase in tbe number of members • botli 
contidT^bly^'^ registered reading-rooms and literary societies rose 

95. The number of English papers wan the same at the close of the year as at 

he begmnmg ■ but Anglo-vernacular and vernacular newspapers and other perio¬ 
dicals rose in number fay nine. perio- 

“““T registod in 1901-1902 was Ligliar than 

an, «fter,.ar .nth. past decade; abont ME w„„ in yernaenjar 1,„~“ d 
more than a quarter in ElngUsb. The majority dealt with reEgien ® * 

departaenl ™ rtqXdT'frr" “M" - ‘te i.ditrial 

j *1 ^ ises for attending t]ie drawitiof classes Ah flix 

™ fairV saMsfao^. M £ S M 

y. om me results m the various technical examinations wer® 
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disappoiiitiiig; this fact indicates tliat the teaching side of the school has heen some- 
■what neglected for the industrial. On tho artistic side of the school {ri'sco-paintuig 
was started with some prospect of saccoss and modelling cla.s.ses were opened. On 
the industrial side there was a still further development of the manufacture of 
aluminium goods and a weaving department was initiated with the object of 
ascertaining by experiment whether and iu what manner the efficiency of hand-loom 
weavers could be increased. There was a marked rise in the sales in the wood- 
carving and carpentry department. The pottery department was abolished. The 
modelling department was started at the beginning of the year. 

98. The Government Museum continued to be popular and the visitors to the MuBeum. 
buildings numbered about four hundred thousand. The Superintendent was appointed ggg 
Superintendent of Ethnography for the Madras Presidency, and he will therefore 
be enabled to continue more systematically than hitherto the investigations, to which 
he has for several years past given special attention. Several addition.? were made 
in the various departments of the Museum. 


99. The Connemai'a Library made fair progress and the number of readers 
increased slightly. 

100. The work of acquiring manuscripts for the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
library, which had been suspended in 1899, was resumed, and several manuscripts 
were acquired. There was a further increase in the number of visitors, the majority 
of whom were copyists. The work of preparing the descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit 
manuscripts was completed, but not much progress was made in printing it. 

101. A meteorological observatory was establiahed at Ootacamund. With the 
object of increasing the utility and accuracy of the daily weather-reports, telegrams 
from seven additional stations were included in them. The observations were 
recorded regularly with one exception. 

102. The construction of the buildings for the Astronomical Observatory at 
Kodaikanal progressed. A programme of observations was laid down by the 
Observatories Committee of tho Eoyal Society. Eegular observations were begun 
on 14th March 1901. 
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VIII.—AROHM«OLOGY. 

103. In Tinnevelly district, excavations of pre-historio sites were continued. Part II, 
Some historical and traditional information was collected at Tiruchendur. Tn 
Coorg, a tour was made in Mercara taluk where much interesting matter relating 
to legends and coremonial customs was collected. Notes of the antiquities at 
the places visited were made. In Bellary district, the topographical survey of the 
remains of Vijayanagar was proceeded with. The archsological survey of Malabar 
district was continued. At Mamallapuram or the Seven Pagodas, the remains were 
inspected, and some legendary information collected. Lists of the ancient mounds 
supposed to cover remains of buildings in Ganjdm, Vizagapatam, Goddvari and 
Kurnool districts were made. The ancient temple at Tirupati in North Arcot ■ 
district was visited and some legendary informatiou collected. Steps were taken 
for the conservation of ancient buildings during the year. Other archssologioal 
information, inoluding some relating to the Jaina ritual, was elicited and noted. 
Several stone-inscriptions were copied diming the year. An illustrated volume 
was sent to press. The States tributary to the Government of Madras were 
included in tho scope of the operation of the archasological survey. 
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JX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

lot. Aulionorary chapter ol six canons to be attached to the Cathedi’al Chui'ch 
of St. George in Madius was constituted by the Bishop of Madi'as. Two deacons 
were ordained priests during the year and one European and four natives were 
ordained deacons. The Bishop held liis primary visitation of the clergy of iho 
diocese on 1,5th January 1902. The Church of St. Peter the Apostle atNegapatain 
was consecrated on 16th March 1902. There was slight decline in the amount 
of alms and other devotions offered through clergymeu minisinring to English 
congregations. 

105. The Madra.s Stationery Ma.nnal was published during the year; it ombodio.s 
the orders issued from time to time with a view to secure ocouomy iu the working of 
the department. The value of stationery received was nearly Es. 40,000 aud the 
value of that issued Es. 60,000 less than iti 1900-1901. A large quantity of 
printing paper which should have been supplied to departments was uot issued 
owing to its late arrival from England. The value of Indian goods substituted for 
English goods was about a quarter of the value in the previous year, but the result 
in 1901-1902 was a considerable saving, while in 1900-1901 the substitution led to 
large los.s. 

106. Both the receipts and disbursements on account of the Govennnout I’ros.S 
were higher than in 1900-1901. The value of Acts and other publications issued 
during the year, and the stock m hand also ro.s6 in value. Sonic additions wore 
made to the plant. Eeduced to an equivalent of pica solid foolscap folio, the total 
numbers of pages set up iutype and of impressions struck wore loss than in the 
previous year, but the cost of a page set up in type aud that, of an improssiou rose, 
except the cost of impressions .struck at the Penitentiary branch. Thu work in I,ho 
Binding department continued to increase. The amount of iypes, etc., cast was 
more than ill 1900-1901, but, as the work was done more oconomicall}^ tho overage 
aud total cost declined. There was a slight incrooso in tho uumbev of employuH. 

10/. There was a considerable rise iu the charges oti account of district 
presses, which was accompanied by an almost equal fall iu the value of work done 

m them; nearly half the additional charges were, however, 'mot by an iiusroaso 
in the receipts. 

108. There was a farther mcrease iu the demands made on tho rtisoureos of 
the Chemical Exammer’s department both in the general miscellaiieous aud in. tho 
medico-legal sections of the work, especially in the former .section ; iu all directious 
the woik of the Chemical Examiner has increased groatly. While tho uumbors of 
cases of suspected hnman-poisoning and of article,s examined in cojinection with 
them durmg the year were about the average, the percautage of such oases which 
were detected was greatly m excess of the percentage in any previous yoav; this 
result was due to the gradual introduction of improvements iu tho methods and in 
the general quali^ of the work. The numbers of cases of animal-poisoning and of 
ai'tioles exammed m connectiou witii them were less than in 1900, but tlm nor- 
centage of detection rose. The examinations made for the Customs dopartmoni, 
were nearly 60 per cent, more in number than in the previous year. 

109 The. receipts of tho Moiiegar Choultry, tho Native Infirmary, the Eound- 

ihfr Aludaliyar Lymg-in Ho.spital wore more 

than m UOO and the expenditure exceeded that of the preriou.s year aud was 
greater than the amount received during the year. The number of women treated 
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in tlie Lying-in Hospital decreased by more tlian 25 per cent. Tlie amount received 
by tlie Eaja of Yenkatagiri’s Ckoultry -was tLe same as in 1900, and the expenditure 
"was slightly less than in the previous year. The receipts and expenditure on 
account of the Triplicane Langerkhana declined during the year, and there was a 
slight fall in the daily average number of paupers relieved. ‘Several other institu¬ 
tions were maintaiaed by Government, local hoards and private persons at a cost 
of about twelve lakhs of rupees to provide accommodation or food or both to 
travellers, paupers. Brahmins, Bairagis, orphans or lepers ; on the average about 
one person per mille of the population of the Presidency received aid or relief daily 
from these institutions. 

110. The proportion of Muhammadans employed in superior service on l6s.s 
than Es. 250 per annnm to the total number of such appointments was consider¬ 
ably in excess of the proportion of Muhammadans to the total population of the 
Presidency, but it was less in the higher grades, especially among appointments, 
the pay of which is Es. 2,500 per annnm and upwards; hut the proportion of 
Muhammadans increased during the year in each grade of appointment. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER L 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEO&EAPHY. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY, AREA, CLIMATE 
AND CHIEF STAPLES. 


1. Tlie pi’eaenfc Madras Presidency, or the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
occupies the southern portion of the peninsula from latitude 20“ 18' on the eastern 
coast and latitude 14“ on the western coast to Cape Comorin in latitude 8“ 4'; 
the longitude ranges from 74“ 9' to So" 15'. The extreme length of the Presi¬ 
dency, from north-east to south-west, is about 950 miles; its extreme breadth is 
about 450 miles. The coast-line commences on the north-east at the confines of 
the large salt lagoon callsd the Chillca Lake in the Bengal district of Cuttack, and 
gives a boundary sucoes.sively to Gaiijam, Vizagapatam, Goddvari, Kistna, Nellore, 
Madras, Ohiiigleput, South Aroot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly districts, and a 
small portion of 'Travancore State, about 1,250 miles of coast in all being washed by 
the Bay of Bengal, Palk’s Strait, and the Gulf of Alanir. The coast-line com¬ 
mences on the north-west at the village of Sliirdr a few miles south of Bhatkal 
near the Honawdr ostuary, the boundary between the Bombay district of 
North Canaxa and the Madras district of South Oanara, and gives a boundary 
successively to South Uanar'a and Malabar districts and Cochin and Travan- 
core States, this coast-line of about 450 miles being washed by the Arabian 
Sea. On every side but the north, the Presidency is washed by the open 
sea. The irregular northern boundary has been formed by accidents of history. 
On the extreme north-east i.s the Bengal province of Orissa; next come tlie high¬ 
lands of the Central Provinces ; then across the greater part of the })eninsuia the 
Dominions of the Nizdm of Haidardbad, separated from Aladras by the Ivistna river 
and its tributary the Timgabhadra; lastly, on the uorth-ivcst by west, the dis¬ 
tricts of Dhdrwdr and North Oanara in the Bombay Presidency. This descrip¬ 
tion leaves out of account the Mysore and Coorg territories, which geographically 
speaking form as much a portion of the Presidency as do the tributary states of 
Travancore and Cochin on the south. The Amlni Divi and Laccadive Islands 
form for administrative purposes a part of the Madra.s Presidency, beiug attached to 
the districts of South Gariara and Alalabar respectively. Off the south-east lies 
the British colony of Ceylon, separated by a shallow strait across which runs the 
string of rocks and sa.ndbanks known as “ Adam’s Bridge.” 

2. Prom a physical point of view the Presidency may be roughly divided into 
three portions, the long and broad eastern coast, the shorter and narrower western 
coast, and the high tableland in the interior. These divisions are determined by 
the two great mountain ranges of the Eastern and Western Ghats, which give the 
key to the configuration of all Southern India. The two chains extend along 
the opposite coasts, parallel to each other, or rather diverging, and leaving between 
them and the sea only a plain of forty or fifty miles in breadth. They rise in few 
places above 3,000 or '4,000 feet high; but are very rugged and steep, and the 
entrance into the interior is only hy very narrow and difficult passes. The 
name of ghat, being applied to these passes, has been gradually extended to 
the mountains themselves. The Eastern Ghat.s, which He entirely within this 
Presidency, form a continnation of the hill system of Ohntia Nagpur. They run in 
a south-westerly direction almost through the entire length of Madras, .until they 
lose themselves in the Nllgiris, and there join with the western range Their 
average height is 1,500 feet, and for the most part they leave a broad expanse of 
low land between tbeir base and the sea. Their line is pierced by., the GocMvari, 
Histna and Oauvery rivers, as well as by minor streams, so that they do not 
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PHYSICAL 

POLITICAL perform the part of a watershed. The Western Ghdts, on the other hand, which 
stretch soutlnvards continuously along the shore of the Indian Ocean from the north 
of Boinhay, satisfy all the chavactearistics of a mountain range. .Rising steeply at 
a distance of 10 to 50 miles from ttie coast in the Madras districts, they catch the 
greater part of the rainfall of the monsoon. Some of their peaks attain an eleva¬ 
tion of from 5,000 to S,{)00 feet. Though steep and stony, the lulls are not broken, 
but oorered generally with a stratnzn of earth, sustaining stately forests, parti¬ 
cularly of bamboo, which is found nowhere else in equal perfection. The interior, 
between these two chains, consists chiefly of successive tablelands supported by the 
opposite ghats and by chains crossing from one to the other, diver.sified also by 
single precipitous eminences, which are formed into almost impregnable hill forts. 
The most southerly central tableland, with an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, 
include.^ the Avhole, of Mysore and extends over several of tire Madras districts. 
There are again in the south vai-ious minor hill systems. The Mlgiris, which form 
the junction of the two main ranges, culminate in Dodabetta, at one time regarded 
as the highest peak in Southern India. There are also outlying spur.s and masseB 
of hills, of which the Shevaroys in Salem, tho Auamalais in Coimbatore, and the 
Palni Hills in Madura are tlie most important. At tbe Palghat gap the Western 
Ghats fall to a height of 1,000 feet above sea-level, by a break 2-5 miles wide 
through which runs the principal laih'oad of the south of India. They then 
resume their course at full level down to Cape Comorin, and immediately widen out 
into the highland tract thah lies between Madura on the one side, and Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore on the other, this highland being known as the Anaina- 
laia in the Coimbatore districn and as the Palnis in Madura. The hill tract here 
mentioned, higher than the Mgiris in parts, and much more extensive, becomes 
narrower again opposite^ the Cumbum valley in Madura, and behind Tinnevelly 
hecogies only a mountam range_ between the two coasts with a restricted area, 
The Auaimudi mountain in the Anamalai range is now known to be the hitrliest 
in Southern India, its summit being 8,860 feet above the level of the sea. “ 




3. The Ganges and the Indus in the north of India finally absorb all the 
waters which descend from the southern face of tbe HimMaya; and these flowine' 
either eastward or westward over the vast plain of Central India, leave between 
them a large expanse of arid desert bordering on the Indus. All the other waters 
of India belong to ivliat is called peninsnlat India. Beginning from the north, the 
hrst two that oeour Bow eastward into the Gulf of Cambay; the iVnrbadd, parallel 
tothelmdhya cham. and fed by its streams; and the Taptl, which pa.4es by 
K mat. llieie the chain of the Western Ghats begins, whence all the other larff'e 
into the Bay of Bengal. The principal of these are tie 
Goddvan, the Histiia aiid the Cauvery; all sacred in the eyes of the Hindu, and 
truly valuable by their service.? to irrigataon and commerce. These rivers have 
the same uniform features. They rise in the Western Ghdts, and run acrol^j 
unnrr'l'' 'f/ direction. They drain rather than water the 

f they flow, and are comparatively valueless there 

either for navigation or irrigation. But they spread over alluvial deltas bofo^o 

iitiT sea, and at that stage become capable of beinv restrained .and 

utilized by the engineer. The estimated basin area, of tho Godavari is 112 200 

r T1>6 estimated basin aS ha S! 

oi ine nauverj is dJ/,/00 square miles, and its length is 472 miles Har-b 
thtse rivers has a large tributary .system of its own. Other rivers oil tlm 
, 0 suniiar character but .smaller dimensions, are the North and Sontb 
Penner or Pinakini (the southern being called Ponnaiyar), the Pdldr the Vellii' 

the fchilU „„ tie OoIoSS I »» 

Poicat L.ke on the seme [oSwiS S. pl? “ P^tideno,, and tho 

ealt like tie M.reotie or Met..aloh. PoliSake.’hs mtaTp iS^h K 
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north to south, forms a backwater which iiaed to be more or les.s important for poliScal 

inland communication between Madras city and the northern district.?. This lalce 

is suppo.sed to have been caused by the .sea breakitiff in through the low aarirlv —' 

beach. On the western coast, the perpetual antagonism between the mountain 

torrents and the ocean has produced a remarkable series of backwater.? or lagoons, 

which skirt the entire seaboard of Canara, Malabar and Tra.vancore. Tbe largest 

is tbe backwater of Cochin, which extends from noi’th to south for a distance of 120 

miles. These backwaters also are used for inland navigation, xk projecting spur 

of the ghats for a long time iuteiTupted communication, but this has been tunnelled, 

and continuous water communication is provided by tins means between (Jocliin ’and 

the capital of Travancore. 

5. The peculiar phy.sical geography of the peninsula with a large mountain Climate, 
chain running from noi’th to south along its western boundary, is of importance 

in regard to climate and tbe productions of the,various portions of the country. 

The western hills have the effect of hi'resting the lower strata of rain clouds 
brought up from the Indian Ocean by the periodical winds of tbe south-west 
monsoon, and of causing excessive rain precipitation on the narrow strip of coast¬ 
line on the western side of the peninsula. Where the mountain range is of great 
hei.ght, as between Malabar and Coimbatore, tbe rain clouds are almost entirely 
■diverted from the districts immediately below the mountains on the eastern side; 
and while the annual rainfall on the western side raav be one hundeved and fifty 
inches, not more than twenty inches are usually registered on the eastern side, 
immediately within the influence of the mountain ranges. Where the mountain 
chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds pass over the hills, and rain is precipi¬ 
tated in uncertain and varyin.g amount over the peninsula .to the east of the ghdts; 
but, except in the northern districts, where the rainy season appro.timates to that 
of Bengal, the heaviest rainfall of the southern portion of the eastern division of the 
peninsula occurs during the period of tbe nortb-east monsoon. During the oontin- 
nanoe of this monsoon, the western ranges of mountains have a similar effect in 
.an'o.sting the rain cloud.s, so that at the season of the year when the Carnatic is 
visited by heavy rain, the western coast districts enjoy clear weather. The climate 
thus varies considerably iu the different parts of the Pre.sidency. The Mlgiri Hills 
enjoy the climate of the temperate zone, with a moderate rainfall, and a temperature 
rarely exceeding 80°F,, and sometimes falling to freezing-point. On the Malabar 
coast, the south-west monsoon brings an excessive rainfall, reaching 150 inches in 
the year at certain places. The rain clouds hanging on the slope of the Western 
Gluits sometimes obscure the sun for months at a time. Along the eastern coast 
and on tbe centra! tablelands the rainf^all is comparatively low, but the heat of the 
summer months is excessive. At Masrilipatam the thermometer frequently rises to 
above 110° F. in the shade, and to 170° in the sun. Observations exteirding over a 
period of eighty-five years give an average of 49'03 inches of rain in the year at 
Madras city ; but this is considerably above the mean of the east coast generally. 

At Bellary the average annual rainfall does not exceed 22 inches, of which 10 
inches are brought by the south-west monsoon across the ghats. The whole coast 
of the Bay of Bengal is liable to disastrous cyclones, which not only wreck the 
shipping in the roads, but have repeatedly overwhelmed the low-lying ports. 

6. To the physical barrier of the Western Ghdts must be attributed not only Productions, 
the vast differeuees of climate, hut also those of the nature of the productions, in 

the eastern and western divisions of the peninsula. In the former division the 
uncertainty and capricious character of the rainfall has taught the cultivators of 
the soil the necessity of making provision for the storage of water for irrigation 
■ purposes, and innumerable tanks or reservoirs scattered throughout the country 
are the result. On the western side of the mountains, however, the necessity for 
such works has never arisen. There the periodical rains fall with great regularity 
as to time and quantity, and the earth produces so abundantly that, although in 
certain exceptional years there may ho partial failures of crops, absolute agricultural 
distress as a result of bad seasons is quite unknown. Only three of the twenty- 
one muiassal di.stricts of the Madras Presidency lie within the influence of the 
never-failing rains of the south-west monsoon. In the remaining eighteen 
districts nature demands the assistance of art in the collection, storage, and 
distribution of the rain-supply. In some of these eighteen districts however, as 
ip the northern coast area, the periodical ruins fall more regularly than in others, 
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POLITICAL thus giving them an advantage. In several of these also tlie rivers running 
eastward, swollen by the south-we,st mon.soon rains, form an additional .source of 
— irrigation. The chief staples of the Presidency are rice, cholam (a kind of maize), 
cnmbu < a kind of millet), ragi and varagu amongst food-grains; gingeUy amongst 
oil-seeds; and chillies, tobacco, sugar-cane, plantains and betel-leaf amongst 
garden crops. Cotton, which may he I'egarded as a special crop, has a oidtivation 
almost equalling that of itlgi. The trees most grown for their fruits are cocoa- 
nut, areca-nut, jack, tamarind and mango, flice is produced in the largest 
quantities in the allmdal and highly-irrigated districts of Tanjore, Godavari, and 
Kistnu on the east coast, and in Malabar and South Oanara on the west coast, 
where the rainfall is abundant. Cholam is principally cultivated in Coimbatore and 
in the tableland districts of Bellary and ICnrnool, while cumbu and rsigi are most 
pvten.sively grown in the other inland, but le.ss elevated, districts, such as Salem 
and Coimbatore. Cocoanut palms flourisb most luxuriantly on the banks of the 
estuarie,s and backwaters or salt-water lagoons of the western districts of Malabar 
and Canara, and areca-nnt palms in the valleys intersecting the lower slopes of 
the W'e.stern Ghats. 


The West 
Coast. 


r IVhaii the Konkan territories in Bombay are left beliiird to the north, all 
that ever constituted part of the Mughal empire, or at least was regularly appni'- 
tioned among its provinces, has been quitted. The south of Indi.a may be said to 
reach from this point to Cape Comorin, and to begin with the maritime tract of 
Malabar. The name of Malabar properly belong.s to a kingdom, of which the 
capital, Calicut, was found by the fii’st Portuguese navigator’s to be the seat of a 
considerable domiuion under a sovereign called the Zamoriii. Under a misconcep¬ 
tion of the extent of the country the name Malabar was extended to neighbourino- 
countries, and has even been applied loosely to nil the western coast of the penin.sula 
asfer as the Gulf of Cambay. Considered as the coast reaching from the Knnkan 
to Cape Comoi'in, it forms a region 500 miles in length, 30 or 40 in breadth, inter¬ 
posed between the Indian Ocean and the almost continuous chain of the Western 
Ghdts. This position supplies it with copious moisture. Its .surface, rugged, rocky 
and irregular, may be reodered highly iiroductive vUth careful cultivation, which is 
pimvally bestowed, It yields very large crops of rice, forming an article of export 
to Bombay and the northern coasts. But the ancient staple of its European com¬ 
merce is pepper, produced in greater abundance and perfection than in any other 
part oi the globe. It produces also very copiously the noted Indian luxury the 
Detel-leat and areca-nut ; likewise ginger, cardamoms, and several other sihees. 
tmftee now forms an important export to European countries. The upper districts 
abound with fine timber, particularly teak, so pre-eminently valuable for shiii-bnild- 
ing, also sandal, sapan, and other dyeing and ornamental woods. The reo-ion does 
not contain any fine or flourishing manufactures, unless the modern industrv in 
machiUR-made earthen tiles be reckoned as such; but with its grain, timber and 
qjiCBj, purchases the fine cottons of Gujarat. Social life throughout Malabar 

norb^n^ original structure of Hindu society has 

foreig-n conquests, but it exhibits within itself some fmms 
decidedly m contrast with those winch are found elsewliei'e. The cli.stinction.s of 
ca^teare earned to an uumsual pitch. Before the enforcement of English law if a 
iilfcivator (Tiyyau) or fisherman (Mukkava) touched one of the Udyars or Militarv 

tfc ' “7in MImg the per,„„ SSlii 

classicsllpd^w! Malabar were till lately little less than s]ave.s. A 

in Mfrem eS ^11 human intercourse, and forced to wander 

Thl P ’ without means of support, except the alms of uasseno-ers 

itmkonour to »ttr« a, may o™ 

nil..,' aSiaMlrTll I f “'"1 » 

rest, witi a. btotlor of „ ,2'oo“ i 
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to Mm, and to wlioiii all Ills property and titles are transmitted ; for tlie sister’s 
cliildren must be consanguiiicous in one degree. Another striking peculiarity on the 
Malabar coast consists in the eaiiy colonies of Christiana and Jews, which still form 
a considerable part ofits population. So numerous are the former, as lo give Mala¬ 
bar in many quarters the appearance of a Chi'istian country.* They derive from a 
very well-known tradition the title of Ohi’istiaus of St. Thomas; their origin does 
not in reality appear to he much later than the apostolic age. Their original form 
of worship was not in accordance with the tenets of the Catholic church. The 
Portuguese, who at an early period became masters of this eoa.st, considering such 
worship as heresy, compelled them to conform. The Malabar Christians could not, 
however, he induced to hear the service read in Latin : the Portngnese therefore 
conceded this point, and allowed the use of the Syriac. A species of Syro-Roman 
church was thus formed. The Jews of Malabar are divided into ‘ white ’ and ‘ black,’ 
forming quite distinct classes; the white consider the other as comparatively low 
and impure. In A.D. 490 they obtained the gift of the city of ICrangamiv ; hiit, 
iaving incurred the hostility of a ucighhouring rdja, this settlement wa.s broken up 
and dispersed. The black Jews have been supposed by some to be Hindu converts; 
hut it is possible that they were an earlier race of Jews from Palestine. Both 
tribes possess Hebrew mauu.soripts of the Old Testament, which appear to be 
pre.served in a state of tolerable purity. 

8. In surveying this coast in somewhat greater detail, the first tract met is 
Oanara, which extends along the sea about 200 miles. The northern part, now- 
in the Bombay territory, is very hilly, and produces chiefly teakwood; bvtt the 
southern, a portion of which is called by the natives Tuluva, is well cultivated and 
exports large quantities of rice. Hindus of the peculiar sect called the Jains 
are foiuid in considerable numbers in this country. There are also a considerable 
number of Ohristians ; but the sea-ooast is mostly occupied by a class of Muham¬ 
madans called Mappillas, apparently emigrants fi’orn Arabia. Through their means 
Haidar and Tipii were complete masters of Canara, and the latter carried on a violent 
persecution against the professors of all other religions. After the fall of Tipn 
however in 1799, Canara was annexed to the British dominion,s and toleration was 
restored. South Canara alone now belongs to this Presidency, The principal city 
of South Canara is Mangalore, long a flourishing emporium. It suffered in the war 
between the Mysore sovereigns and the British Government. Being taken by the 
British in 1733, it was defended with extraordinary valour against the whole force 
of Ttpii. In the following year it was surrendered by treaty to that ruler, who 
theu dismantled the fortifications. Since coming under British dominion Mangalore 
ha.s flourished, and carries on a very large export of rice. It is situated on a back¬ 
water forming a common estuary to two rivers, one of which is to its north and the 
other to its south. The port will not admit ve.ssels drawing more than ten feet of 
water; but the anchorage at the mouth of tie river is good. 

9. Proceeding southwards, the next district is that of Malabar proper, which 
occupies about 200 miles of coast, and contains upwards of 2,700,000 inhabitants. 
The soil immediately along the shore is poor and sandy; hut in the interior it 
eon.sists of hills, the sides of which are formed into terraces, -with fertile valleys 
interposed. Pepper, abundantly raised in the hill-forests of this country, forms the 
staple of a very extensive foreign trade. Calicut, wMch first gave to Da Gama an 
idea of the splendour of Indian cities, wa.s the residence of the Zamorin, whose 
empire then extended wide along Malabar. Its power was materially broken 
by nnsucccssful contests with the Portuguese, and towards the close of the last 
century was finally destroyed by the invasions of Haidar and Tipn, I-q the 
struggle which terminated in the downfall of the Ifitter, Britain derived some aid 
from the native chiefs, who in return, were invested with the internal jurisdiction of 
the country eubjeot to the payment of a regular tribute. Between powers placed in 
so delicate a relation dis.sensions soon ar-ose; the conflict terminated in favour of the 
British, who assumed the unooutroUed dominion of the country, it.s territory being- 
annexed to this Presidency. The Zamorin is now a stipendiary of the Madras 
Government. Calient, the once important capital of Malabar, was entirely de¬ 
stroyed by Tipn ; but, as soon as British ascendency permitted, the inhabitants 
animated by that local attachment which is strong in India hastened to return. 


* According -fco tire latest figuroB, blin Obriatians in Malabar district nuinber 51,493, while the oiber west coast 
jli-cisions arc populated as folJows —South Oanara (84103), Cochin (198,239) and TraYanooie (529,911). 
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TOUTlCAii It is now a large place with an improving trade. The most remarkable modern 
city, however, has been Cannanore, formerly the seat of a female ruler called, the 

-’ Bibi, and from its almo.st impregnable position regarded as the main hold of 

the Mdppillas or Muhammadans of Malabar. The Bibi was till lately allowed to 
administer Cannanore and the country in its immediate vicinity. She carried 
on. also considerable mercantile transactions with Bengal and Arabia, and included 
in her sovereignty part of the Laccadives, an archipelago of low coral islets, 
facing the coast of Malabar at the distance of from 75 to 150 miles. They, how¬ 
ever, produce nothing but coii’, j'aim and plantains, and are inhabited by poor 
Mappilla fishermen. 

Cochin. 10. Houth of Malabar proper is the small territory of Oocliiii, which presents 

the same general aspect as the rest of the coast, and particularly abounds in teak 
timber. Christian colonies are very numerous in this territory. Cochin, the 
capital, was the first point at which the Portuguese were allowed to erect a fort. 
In 1661 it wa.s taken by the Dutch, and was rendered by them one of the most 
flourishing cities of India. The raja has maintained his independence better than 
most Hindu princes. He was merely tributary to Tipii, and has been allowed by 
the English to carry on the internal affairs of his State, though under paymoiit of 
tribute. Cochin still enjoys a considerable trade. Ten miles to the nortli is 
Kranganur, which the Portuguese have made the seat of a Bishop’s see. 

Travancore. 1], The extended Hue of coast from Cochin to Cape Comorin is occupied by 
the domiaions of the Maharcija of Travancore. They possess all the advantages 
peculiar to thy Malabar Coast. The inland districts, in particular, are remark¬ 
able for fertility and beauty. They exhibit a varied scene, consisting of hills 
clothed with lofty forests, aud of winding streams with valleys clad in perpetual 
verdure. The woods are perfumed with numberless a.romo.tio plants. Besides the 
staple article of pepper, Travancore 3'ield8 ginger, turmeric and inferior species of 
nutmeg and chmamau.^ The Travancore Mahdrdjn, like the Coebin Rdjd, conducts 
the internal affairs of his dominions, subject to the advice of the British I’epresenta- 
tive under a treaty of 1805. Travancore, the ancient capital, was situated some¬ 
what up the country in a soil of white sand; but it is much decayed since the 
Jlahdrdja removed to Padmandbhapuram and subsequently to a new palace built 
on the European model at Trivandrum. Alleppi, Quilon and Kolachel afford 
convenient havens for trade, though the strong currents which rim along the coast 
render navigation difficult. 

18. At tbe extreme point of the territory of Travancore is situated Cape Oomo- 
nii, the most southern point of India. A few miles from this stands the southern¬ 
most scarp of the Western Ghdts, a bold and commanding feature, which presents 
to tbe ocean a lofty hill covered with the most brilliant verdure. The rocks 
scattered along the shore of the cape render it necessary for the navigator to keep 
at a distance, " ^ 


The 

Carnatic, 


.,.■1. After turning Cape Comorin the extensive territory is reached to which. 
Europeans have given the name of Carnatic. It stretches about 500 miles aloug 
tne coast, stopping somewhat short of the great natural boundary of the Kistna 
H IS divided into two parts by the chain of the Eastern Ghdts, running like the 
Western parallel to the coast. One of these divisions is called the Carnatic 
^^^“atic below the ghdts ; but tbe former is better known 
n er the title of Mysore, and the territory outlie coast will be here considered 
as he proper Carnatic. It is called also the coast of Coromandel; and, thouwh 
in its general structure similar to Malabar, presents some marked differences. The 
mountains are distant from the sea fifty, seventy, or a hundred miles; and, instead 

Th?ramb?is'w^?^ ^ast and majestic woods, are in most places naked and rocky. 
ILe region is watered by several great rivers, rising in the Western Ghdts aiid 

among which the Cauvery stands pre-eminent. 
Hpon the whole however, instead of numberless torrents clashing doL the sicS 

arid^uS’ confined and guided, this trfet contains largp 

^ T ^ industrious husbandman can with difiioulty by canals and 
tanks convey the necessary moisture. The ghdts also from their greraltitiide 
tw monsoon brings on the wester? coast • amL 

00 to fertilme the gZid Sd 

ipcf^ tke heat. Hence the Carnatic, in seasons of droufht is aub- 

met to severer famines than any other part of India. Yet, though L 
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barren tracts, tbe country, on tbe whole, is highly cultivated, and very productive. POiilTioAL 

The population of the Carnatic is essentially Hindu. The tide of Muhammadan 

conquest did not reach it before the fourteenth century; nor was the subjection -—' 

nearly complete until the reign of Aurangzeb. A race of Mughal viceroys was 

then, established at Arcot, who on the fall of the empire set up an independent 

power. Pressed however by the overwhelming force of the Eajds of Mysore, they 

were forced to ask for Pritish aid. The Company readily interposed, and after a 

long and severe struggle subverted the throne of Haidar aud Tipii. The NawAb, 

however, was unable to naaintain bis position. On the death of the reigning 

Hawab in 1801, his successor was made to sign a treaty by winch the sovereignty 

ef all his territories was transferred to the Company : and there were reserved to 

himself only from two to three lakhs of pagodas, and a portion of household lauds. 

The country was then divided into eight di.=trict3 or collectorates administered 
by British officers. Arcot and its immediate vicinity is largely peopled by 
Musalmdns. The rest of tlie population is Hindu, aud tbe customs and religion of 
this native race have been preserved here in unusual purity. The pagodas are 
uxtremely numerous, and rival in splendour those of the sacred cities of Benares 
und Allahahdd. The Brahmans, not generally oppressed as elsewhere under 
Muhammadan ascendency, had entrusted to them by that government most of the 
civil employments connected with the management of the revenue in the state. 

Another class, almost peculiar to the southern part of the country, was formerly 
that of the ‘palegars’, originally district officers of the old Nayak Government- 
They took advantage of the periods of its weakness, and erected castles from 
which like the baronial chiefs of Europe in tbe feudal ages they plundered 
and oppressed the surrounding country. The English Government were often 
obliged to pui’chase their orderly behaviour by giving them an independent power 
and jurisdiction. There is no class whoso subjection proved so expensive to Great 
Britain, Tbe Carnatic is much more of a manufacturing country than Malabar; 
yet it does not produce those fine fabrics wbicli distinguish the Northern Circars. 

Eiece-goods, blue cloths, chintzes, &c., all of a coarser kind, are its principal 
products. 

14. A detailed siu'vey of the Carnatic may begin with Madras, now its capital, The City of 
and that of the British possessions on the eastern coast. The choice of a capital, Madras. 

as in many other countries, has not been so happy as that made by tbe Erench; 

Pondicherry being in every way a naturally finer and more convenient station. 

Madras has had till recently no harbour, but a mere roadstead through which runs 
a strong current, and which is often exposed to dangerous winds. On the beach 
breaks so strong and continual a surf, that only a peculiar species of large light 
boats, the thin planks of which are sewed together with the tough grass of the 
country, can by tbe dexterous management of the natives be rowed across it. Eor 
minor communications with the shipping and for deep sea-fishing the natives of 
the coast employ what is called a catamaran, consisting merely of two or three planks 
fastened together, with which they encounter the roughest seas with wonderful 
address, regaining it by swimming when swept off by the waves. Port St. 

George, placed at a small distance fi-om the sea, wa.s once regarded as a strong and 
handsome foi’tress, though not on so great a scale as Port William at Calcutta; but 
more advantageously situated however, aud defensible by a smaller number of men. 

European Madras is for the most part an assemblage of country houses situated in the 
midst of gardens and scattered over an extent of several miles. The houses are light 
and elegant, having columns covered with the fine composition of shell limestone 
called chunam. The hand of art has covered with verdure a somewhat arid soil. 

The Black Town is extensive, and its minarets and pagodas, mixed with trees and 
gardens, are striking from a distance; but the interior is poor. 

15. In the vicinity of Madras is the district of Ohingleput, originally obtained Chingleput- 
as a jagir from the Mughal, and still kept up as a distinct collectorship. Though 

the soil is generally dry, it is made by industry to yield tolerable crops of rice. The 
town of Ohingleput is somewhat inland and not of much importance though it is 
the head-quarters of a judge. About tbirty-nve miles to the south of Madras is 
Mahdbalipur, or the city of the Great Bali, called also the Seven Pagodas. It 
consists of a range of sculptured edifices representing the exploits of Bah, Krishna, ■ 
and other chiefs celebrated in tbe Mabfibbdrata. It is sacred to Yishnu, a colossal 
•image of whom is found in the principal temple. The monuments, though not 
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on the Same gigantic scale as in some othei’ parts of India, are well executed. In 
the interior of the country is the hill temple of Tirupati, one of the most crowded 
scene.s of Hindu pilgrimage. 

16. Proceeding southwards Pondicherry is reached, the seat of French Empire 
in India. This empire, founded in 1749 by M. Dupleix, presented for soma time 
a brilliant aspect, and seconded by native alliances threatened to subvert the 
foundations of the British power in the East. Towards the close of the war of 
1756 Pondicherry fell into the hands of the British; and, though restored by 
subsequent treaties, never on the renewal of war made any effectual resistance. 
Pondicherry was raised by the French from a village to be the hand.somest European 
city in India. It contains many line houses ia the European stylo; and the high 
culture of the viciaity, the numerous canals crossed by neatly constructed bridges, 
the roads planted with trees and partly adorned by statues, give to the surrounding 
district the appearance of a great garden. The inhabitants have suffered inucli by 
repeated hostilities, and being unfavourably situated for trade have been unable 
entirely to retrieve theii- affairs. In trade Pondicherry was at cue time surpassed 
by Cuddaloro, a well-built town at the mouth of a considerable liver. In war 
Cnddalore has followed the fortunes of Pondicherry, though its capture in 1783 
was not effected without very great loss on the part of the British- 

Tanjore. ^ 17. The Kingdom of Tanjore was formerly an important territory, consi.sting' 
of the delta of the Cauvery. The Hindus attach to its stream a peculiarly sacred 
character. At Trichinopoly, about lOO miles above the sea, it separate.s into twO' 
great branches, one retaining the original name and another called Ooloi'oon. 
Numerous channels derived from these convert the region into a delta, not sur¬ 
passed by any part of Egypt or Bengal in culture and fertility, Art has been 
industriously employed to improve these natural advantages. The chief produce 
consists of rice grain and cocoannts, which are largely exported. T'he population 
introduced by Mughal conquest has never reached Tanjore, and nbaost the onlv 
Muhammadans consist of a few refugees from Arabia, This country therefore has 
retained almosr entire the ancient religion, constitution and manners of India It 
IS particularly distinguished hy the splendour of it.s pagodas and other cdificos 

untinTgO^S’^r^fi’^v governed hy an independent riija 

until 179,}, when the British caused him to resign the aclministration.^acceptin v a 

revenue of a lakh of pagodas, or 3i lakhs of rupees, with one-fiftli of the net revenue 
of the country. He was also permitted, in time of peace only, to keep possossion 
0 the town and fortress of Tanjore. The town of ^Tanjore is of gSKqX 

from fte Soun?hV+Lt® splendour has waned. Its^pagoda, rising 

stages, is greatly celebrated and is considered 
the finest specimen of that species of structure existing in India. The placTS s£ 
miles in circumference, and contains two large and strono- forts the smallest of 

Tut te rS ro? Set diU 

against the French and their native allinf <i 0 f 0 nc 0 made by Briti.sh ofSoers 
former being obliged to siirrendpr On-n terminated in a great part of tlie 

Srirangam formed by the two bi^anchSTf the c^^ 

eminent m magnitude and t:nnpi-H,r nw a pagoda pre- 

surrounded by seven successive encloaii^^^f and 

violated bj at, iSrS Si »«”■ 

Hiodt^tda, .1 

Negapatam “'i T?'** "“1 

this coast, aucl made by them a stro^r and n factory of the Dutch on 

important ports on the east coast A?tho place, and now one of the 

■ Tranquehar, which the prudent conduct of ^ deltaic branches is' 

a small vhlage to a thrriimr mart of 2ade Government conyerted from 

to which the public is indehted for soma ■ ’ ® °f wiflsion, 

r muemea tor some important memoirs relative to India. 
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Ddvakottai, at the mouth of the Coleroon, was once a considei’ahle British fautoryj 
■and the first place in this neighbourhood where the British obtained a footing. 

20. The districts of Madura and Tiunevelly, added to Traraacore oii the 
opposite coast, constitute the extreme soiith of lud'ia. The}- are inferior to Tanjore 
in natnr-al fertility, and, as .some consider, in cultivation. They are less copious!}' 

-watered, and a not inconsiderable part of their surface is still covered with jungle, 
formerly the retreat of pategars, whose incursions disturbed the pursuits of industry. 

Cotton forms the staple product, particularly of Tinnevelly; and a coiisidcr-ahle 
quantity of coarse manufactures i.s tran.smitted to Madras. In tlie .situation and 
structure of hladura and Trichinopoly strength was mainly .studied; but .since the 
counti'y lias attained a more settled state, their fortifications have fallen into decay, 

Madura is a very ancient city, which is regarded by the Hindus as peculiarly 
sacred. It has a pagoda or temple much more than coramensiirate to the greatness 
of the city, and one of the most splendid in Southern India. Its population is now 
exceeded by no toivn in the Presidency, except Madras. 

21. The northern part of the Carnatic still remains to he memtioned. It is 

generally inferior to the southern, and }'ield.s no remarkable product, either of land 
or manufacture. Arcot, nearly in a direct line inland from Madras, was raised to ‘ 

high importance by the Mughal government, who, attracted by its salubrity, made 

it their capital. It is situated liowever in a barren country, and is surrounded 
by naked granite hills. Pulicat, close to the sea and with a port, after enjoying 
for a long time high prosperity as the chief seat of Dutch commerce on the 
Coromandel coast under the name of Geldria, has since it' came -under the power 
of the British declined to the position of an inconsiderable village. There was 
formerly trade here with Penang. Hellore on the large river Penndr formerly 
exported blue chintzes for the use of the negroes on "West Indian plantations, hut 
this trade has ceased. There is an anicut across the river close to the town, 
which has supplied the delta south of the river with irrigation for many years; and 
there is another anicut constructed at Saugam, 20 miles west of Nellore, performs 
the same service for the delta uorth of the river. The whole of this coast is engaged 
in the salt industry, The district of Nellore has been opened out by rail-road com¬ 
munications, the North-East line of the Madras Eailway having been completed in 
the last decade, Mica-mining in Nellore district has developed in recent years. 

22. Salem district includes a nortliem and eastern portion once called the Salem, 
Earamahdl or t-welve estates, and a I'emainder consisting of country lying on and Coimlbatore 
lying below the Mysore plateau. The East India Company sought to convert the 

town of Salem into a manufacturing centre, and a large weaving industry remains 
to this day. The climate of Salem town is not considered healtiiy, being liable to 
sxiddeii alternations of heat and cold ranging up to 25°. This district was the 
principal seat of the manufacture of Indian steel or wootz. The ore is exposed and 
needs no mining. The antiquity of the process of manufacture is no less astonishing 
than its iugenuity, for its theory is extremely erudite, and in its discovery there 
seems hut little room for the agency of chance. There is no evidence that any 
nation of antiquity except the Hindus were acquainted with the art of luanufacturhig 
steel. The forests of the district cover a fourth of its area, and then' development 
for the purposes of fuel may make this into an iron-producing country. Above the 
town of Salem tower the Shevaroy Hills. The name of the old Konga kingdom, 
which disappeared from history eight or nine centuries before the Christian era, 
survives in Kaugayam in the adjoining Coimbatore district. The fauna of Southern 
India abound in this part of the country The town of Coimbatore lies high and 
is a favourite station with Europeans. On the western confines of this district lie 
the Nilgiri Hills, the largest hill-plateau m India that has been permanently 
occupied by Europeans. There are several tea and coffee plantatious in the 
Nflgiris and cinchona, eucalyptus and blue-gum trees are grown there. 

23. The old province of Orissa to the east of Gondwana in the Central TheNortherii 
Indian tableland occupied the -whole sea-coast of the southern peninsula from the h’ircars. 
Carnatic to Beugal. The interior of the country, traversed b)- a portion of the 

great chain of the ghats, is still more rugged than the tableland to the we.5t 
of it; it is covered with jungle and infested hy hill fever, 'Various rude tribes 
have from time immemorial inhabited these wild recesses. They rendered them¬ 
selves formidable to the Mdrathas; but the influence of British law has converted 

3 
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them into more iir less peaceable subjects. The three great rivers, the Mahauadi, 
Godavari aud Kistna dischaj'ge themselves into the sea; the first towards the 
northern,, and tlie two latter at the soutlieni extremity of this country. The 
tract, whicJi has been known, as the Circari,, and which is the only part of Orissa 
now assigned to Madras, comprises that southern portion of it, which was never 
securely lield hy the original Hindu kingdom The littoral of the Northern 
Circars is one of the most valuable districts in Hindustan, equal to the Oarnatio 
ill fertility, and formerly at least superior to it in manufacturing indusl.ry. 
It is remarkable also as being the fir.st territory of any considerable extent which, 
came under the dominion of the Bast India. Company. The French in 1759 having 
been driven from Masnlipatam, Lord Clive obtained from the Mughal the grant of 
tbe territory; and the Nizam, though then in actual posses.sion, -was not in a posi¬ 
tion to dispute the transaction. The iuteru.al government has not been mate¬ 
rially altered, the villages being ruled according to their anoiont iu,stitutiQns ; but 
the power of tho ziimindars, the principal of whom at the first occupation could 
assemble 41,000 troops, ha,s been greatly broken. Calicoes and chintzes were once 
the staple manufacture, the finest being produced in the delta of the G-6davari, 
These manufactnre.s were exported to .Europe and various parts of the East, but 
particularly to Persia, where the demand for them was moat extensive. Modern 
competition how^ever on the part of Bombay aud England .has gone far to destroy 
the industries. The principal exports now are in natural products. Maugane.s'e 
mines in Vizagapatam district have been recently developed; graphite is found in 
Godavari district. The Ch’car.s were under the Musalmiin government five in 
number; GnuturorMurtazanagar,Kondapalle or Mnstafanagar, Ellore, Eajahmnndry 
and Chioaoole; with the coast strip of Masnlipatam added." But this nomenclature 
has been altered hy the modern distribution of revenue district,s. The important 
trade of this tract used to centre almost entirely in iMasulipatam, a large sea-port 
with the host harbour in the whole coast from Capo Comorin. More than half of its 
exports were to Bussora, the rest chielly to Madras, ivhioh it supplied with a con¬ 
siderable quantity of grain. This place, liowever, has in its tuim lost its natural 
advantages, and has been replaced by Oocanada, which has canal communication 
witli tile aeltas of tlie Godiivai’i aud Kistiia rivers. 

r Districts will complete the account of the PrQ,siclenoy. Tbev 

form tim Bulugliat or highland.s of the old Hindu Vijayanagar idngdom, as opposed 
to the Payan Ghat or Talaghat or lowlands of the same, already desoribod^above 
under the title of Carnatic. In the concluding years of the eighteenth century 

tic N,rim at l,is aapij 

ISOt) t ,1 f f “r ectaMshd ftere a British foroc, aitl iu 

1800 at the conclusion of the third Mysore war the most southerly of the Nizam’s 

Tungabhadra river wore ceded to tbe British as iiaymeiit 
or t mt force then largely increased. Tims a large tract of country iva.s added to 
the f possessions in the south, which carried their power from the coast to 

ihp n ' ”^1 ^t^aia^er of this eoniitry does not differ materially from that of 

the Deccan plateau. Bellary the most westerly of the provinces and Tnc d^no- 
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25. In any eniuneration which may be made of the literatui-’e proper to this Introductioii, 
country, one capital defect must be obvious, that history finds in it no place. 

The legends of Indian inythology may he pilansibly supposed to have a foundation 
in the story of some celebrated early kings or conquerors, hut it i.s .scarcely 
possible through the mist of fable even to conjecture anything respecting the real 
existence of the,se pensonage.s or the events connected y/ith them. The Grecian 
Iliad and Odj’ssey ai‘o in comparison with Hindu legends plain and authentic 
chronicles. Inchau chronology, like that of the Greets, is diidded into four ages, 
of wiiich three are fabulous, and the first consists of nearly 2,000,000 years. 

Antiquarian research is only by degrees finding meau.s of supplementing the defici¬ 
ency caused by the absence of materials constructed or collected by usual historic 
methods. 

26. The history proper of tlie south of India may be held to begin with the Periods 
Hindu dynastie.s formed by a more or less intimate mixture of the Aryan and Dravi- preceding 
dian systems of government. Gut, prior to that, tlmee stages of historical know- 

ledge are recognizable; first as to such aborigimal period as lliere may liave been jy^astie^ 
prior to tbe Draviclian, secondly a.s to tbe Hravidian peilod proper, and thirdly ^ 
as to the period -when the Aryans had begun to impose then religion aurl customs 
upon the Dravicliaus. 

:;7. Human remains and traces have been found on the East Coast of an age Aborigines, 
which is indeterminate but apparently beyond the ordinary calculations of history. 

They are material here in so far as they are connected with the question whether 
there was or was not a population of Southern India earlier than the Hravidian. All 
enquiries connected with populations show the impossibility of assTiming any anterior 
limit in such series. At the same time there is for practical purposes no evidence 
of any earlier population in the present in.stance. In this part of the world, as in 
■others, aiitiquariau remains show^ the exi.stence of peoples who used succe,ssiTely 
implements of unwrought stone, of wrought stone, and of metnl fashioned in the 
most primitive manner. These tribes have also left cairns and stone circles indi- 
catino- burial-places. It has been usuo.l to set these down as earlier than Hravidian. 

But Hre hill Kurnrabas of the Palmaner plateau, who are ouly a detached portion of 
the oldest known Tamilian population, erect dolmens to this day. The sepulchi'al 
urns of Tiuuevelly may be earlier than Dra.vidian, or they may be Hnividiau. It 
has been alleged that tbe Kolaria.u race.s of the north-eastern part of the peninsula, 
whom va,rious consideratious .sliow to be in a measure more primitive than the 
Hravidian races, pi’eceded them in Southern India. This is not demonstrable. 

According to some theories the w'lld tilhes of Southern India itself are physiologi¬ 
cally of an earlier type than the Dravidiun tribes. The evidence of the grammatical 
structure of language is to be relied ou as a clearly distinctive mark of a population, 
but from this point of view it appear.s that there are more signs of the great lapse 
of time than of previous populatiou.s. The grammar of the south of India is Hr.ivi- 
cliau. The hill, foj-est, and paraija tribes use the Dravidiau form.s of’ grammar aud 
iufleotiou. The vocabulary alone of the rudo dialects may yet ho found to give 
■traces of ancient pre-Hravidian language.s. The worship of serpents, and that 
mysterious form of combined wmrship addrossed to trees ami serpents together, 
pertains perhaps rather to Mongolian races than to the Hravidian raens proper. It 
has undoubtedly preva,fred in Southern India, aud, if this has been .so generally and 
not sporadically, it is an argument for the existence of populations prior to the 
Hravidian. The worship of serpents, living and in effigy, still survives. The habits 
and customs of the people exhibit that most remarkable breach between one section 
of the population and another Avhich is expressed by the terms '“Hindu” and 
“out-caste.” This may be a religious or caste distinction effected by Brlhmaiiical 
uifluence. It may indicate an essential difference of race. The social breach is 
HO wide as to furnish the strongest argument that exists for regarding certain tribes 
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as earlier than the Dravidian in their origin. Polyandry, the moat noticeable 
social peunliavity of f^outhern India, belongs as much to the DraYidiaiis as to any 
other race. As regards native chi’onology it need only be said that the local 
traditions of the oldest portion of Chei-a Mandaliim or south Travaiicore mako the 
Dravidian dynasty of that country coeval with the origin of the world. The argu¬ 
ments have been stated for considering that there was a population earlitir than, and 
distinct from, the Dravidians. It will be seen that history i.s almost silent on the 
subject. 

2S. The theory that the Dravidians came to India from without, jiassiug over the 
north-west boundary and through ycinde, does not rest on cortaiu evidence. This 
movement appear.s to have been the characteristic of much later I'aces. If the 
Dravidians moved into India at all, they may have migrated from tlio aouth. or the 
east. As fai' as present evidence goes however they are iiidigeuons to India, and 
perhaps specially indigenous to Southern India. The Dravidian terms indicating 
direction, ivhich mnst lie yery primitive, are derived from the configni'ation. of the 
southern peninsula. The east is (Idzhakkn) or “ down,” and the west is 

Giji >0 (merku) or “up’’; that is to say the country sloping to the coast and the 
country rising to the Western Ghiits. The Dravidians may haw^ been at lirsfc 
nomads in India. Uumerous local traditions testify to minor migrationsj^ The 
Greeks knew one small section of the race as crmpai, ro/iafie? .sfcil] jn fchoir own day. 
The original strength of the language of the Dravidians is shown by the great 
persistence of its grammatical formations through all the vioissifcndos of history. 
The early Dravidians perhaps had for religion a woi’ship of the spirits of ancestors, 
Mupled with that of hostile demoniac personages of other and various descriptions. 
When religious observances developed they appear to have taken the form of tbo 
sacrifice of living animals, and the peculiar I'ites of devil-priests. The lislinrmcn of 
the south, dependent on the moon’s phases for their operations, early developed a 
primitive Uuiav computation of time. The agricultui’ists of the plains observed the 
seasons and the movements of the sun. The astronomy of the Dravicliairs thouce 
arising wms first lunar and then strictly solar-sidereal. The vocabulary and insti¬ 
tutions of the people show thht they had a liiglily developed practioai astronomy 
before they were touched by Brahmanical influences, and their system still holds its 
ground in many respects. The Jovian cycle of live revolutions of Jiuiiter or sixty 
years, whmh regulates the chronology of the Tamiliaus, is , no part of thu Aryan 
system. I he familiar period of twelve years for domestic events among the TnraiLs 
has tlie same derivation, and is similarly independent. The religious fe,sti vals whioh 
are proper to the Tamiliaiis can be called fixed, varying only with the fluctuations 
between diurnal and solar time, and differing from the Hindu festivals wliicli vary 
extensively under the lunar-sidereal system of the Indian Aryans. The Dravidiaua 
^ew all the ordmary metals indigenous to the country. Hpinniiig, weaving and 
dyeing were common arts. The Dravidians possessed considerable ■constructive, if 
Mai power. The Amdravati Stiipa and thu rockcut temples at 

Hahdbalipur may have been produced in later ages under Brdhmanioal or Budclhist, 
influence, kit they are a development of strictly indigenous art. 

20 . Ihe of the first settlement of the Aryans in Southern India is more 
obscure than that of the first arrival of Aryans in India. As far as H nctunl 

werheS who permanently in the slh 

r ^ ^ ^ the people round about them gradually onened a 

™ons. The most,prominent name among 
rmfJt nf w 1 * if 'S celebrated for the iiiflaeuce he acquired at the 

court of Kulasekliara, according to tradition an early Tiindyan kino- S” T e l m? 

tl mouniiu from w ilcli Ho Pa™ or 

S' oteii's r 

fact would have survived TW arfW bl warlike means gouie traditions of thq 
and the names by which the Br'dimaTii 1 and all existing traditions, 
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30. The occiipauts of the south of India were, at the earliest period for -which 
any records archEcological or otherwise can be found, Dravidia-ns, ruled over by 
kings taken from the same .stock as themselves. Thej’- were however, to an extent 
'U'-hich cannot be determined, under the influenco of Aryan settlers. It is almost 
certain that the only repre.sentiitives of tlie Aryans "were Brahmans. These were 
probably located in the larger towns alone and came little into contact with the 
agricultural population. The Sanskrit names given to places existed probably in 
the Sanskrit writings only of the settlers. And the same may be said without 
hesitation for the Sanskrit names gi-ven to the Dravidian rulers, and derived for 
the most part from the Solar, Lunar, and Agnikula familie.s of the north. The 
tribes and dynasties of the Dravidians were extremely iimncrons. Thu Tamil 
country in the e.vtreme south, to which the name of Dravida is alone strictly 
applicable, is traditionally divided between the three principal kingdoin.s or 
maiidalaniB of Pandya, Ohola and Chera. The west coast developed an independence. 
On the north-east, the kirjg.s of Kalinga at one time ruled over the entire line of 
seaboard from the Kistna to the Ganges. The eastern coast was occupied by a 
Pallava kingdom, which was perhaps almost as ancient as the southern kingdoms. 
But to these principal kingdoms might be added a great number of smaller king¬ 
doms. The inhabitants of tlie three maudalams spoke the ancient Tamil language, 
and employed a written character known now by the name of Vattezliuttu; the 
origin of this is doubtful. The most celebrated ancient Tamil literary works, .as 
the Tolkappiyam and the Kurrnl, were written in this character. The West Coa.st 
nations spoke Malayalam, the hforth-Bast Coast nations .spoke Telugn, and the 
inhabitants of the South Deccan spoke Kanareso. These are forms of the Dravidian 
language later than Tamil. 

31. The Piudya kingdom as called by the Sanskrit writers, or the Pdndi 
kingdom as called by the natives of the country, was the most prominent dynasty 
in the extreme south when the Aryans first made acquaintance with it. It is 
mentioned by the name ‘ Pdda’ in Asoka’s inscriptions, which are dated 260 B.O., 
together with the Cholas under the name of Cliodas and the Chera rnler -under the 
name of Keralaputra; but only the names are enumerated. Megasthene.s, wlio -was 
sent in 302 B.O. as amba.ssador from the court of Selencus Nientor of Babylon, to 
Ohandragupta, king of Pataliputra, in connection with the affairs of the Indian 
empire, recorded the existence of a kingdom called vavhaia in the extreme .soiitli. 
Strabo in 20 A.D. gives an account of an embassy sent by the Paudyan ruler, 
probably from the West Coast, to the Emperor Augustus. Golden aurei of that 
emperor’s coinage have been found on the We,st Coast. Pliny later in A.D 77 calls 
these peojjle the Pandae, and says that they were the only race in India ruled by 
women. Speaking of a portion of the West Coast, he states that it was then under 
the rule of the fiaa-iXev^ travh!,aiv ‘ far from his inland emporium at Modoura.’ TTie 
Periplus of the Erythraea.n sea about 80 A.D. makes a similar remark, assigning 
Travancore, south of Alleppi at least, to Pandya. Though the people of this kingdom 
wmre called Pandis, the proper title of their ruler was not Piindyan but Maran. 
According to Tamil literature the boimclaries of the Pandya kingdom were as 
follows. On the north the Pudukkottai Vellar falling into the sea south of Point 
Oalimere; .on the .south Cape Comorin; on the east the sea (that is to say the Gulf 
of Manhr and Palk’s Strait); on the west according to some authorities ‘ the great 
plain ’ or “ periiveh,” according to others the town of Yannasi, and according to 
others the great pa.S3 or “ peruvazhi.” The most ancient capital of the Pandya 
country was Korkai (the xaX-xpi, of the Periplus) at the mouth of the Tambraparni 
river. Korkai -was the seat of government in the time of Yijaya. It was esteemed 
even by the Greeks several centuries later as the first port in Southern India, 
and they named from it the koXtto? koX^ikd^ or Gulf of Manar. As the point where 
the more modern Aryan and Grecian civilizations each in turn met the ancient 
Dravidian civilization, it is a place second in interest to none in India. It is now 
represented in name by an insignificant village five miles from the coast, but 
excavations in the neighbourhood show the remains of a once extensive area of hnman 
habitation. Even when Korkai being left inland owing to the deposits of the 
T'ambrapariii river gave place to Kayal, the latter port nearly monopolized the trade 
between Southern India and China and Arabia. Under the influence of modern 
coast changes the centre of commerce again shifted, but only slightly more north to 
Tuticorin. The chief industry of Korkai was probably the pearl-fishery, and its 
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chief coromerce the export of rice; two causes sufficient to collect an important 
oriental population. The migratory habits of the pearl-oyster have rendered the 
tiouth Indian fisheries precarions, and the failure of these may have led to tlie 
abandonment of the coast as the seat of the Pandyan Grovernment. After Korkai 
there is some evidence that a place called in Sanskrit Kalyanapuram was made 
the capital; if so, its site cannot be identified. _ After this at any rate xMadura 
/iLoSavpa iu the Greek) became the chief city, having been founded possibly about 
the end of the fourth century B.C. Tlie site^ of even this city has probably been 
shifted more than once. Thus old Madura is on the north bank of the Vaigai, 
and about a mile from the present city which is on the south bank. A few miles to 
the east are the ruins of another ancient city, Manaliir, which it is supposed was 
also at one time the capital. For the purposes of the history of the earliest 
period it is sufficient to state that the Pandyans were constantly al. war witli 
the Cliolas lying on their north-eastern border, but were usually at peace with 
their neighbours to the west; facts for which the geography of the country will 
account. In the early ages of the Christian era again they formed an alliance with 
the Cholas, -which lasted for a while, till hostihties were resujned. ■ The riindyaii.s 
retained the old Vattezliuttii written character till a, very late period. One of the 
oldest segments of the Tamil race are the Maiava ra,ce, who once boasted a dynasty 
of their own, north of the Vaigai river and interposed between the Piinclis and 
the Cholans in the neighbourhood of the coast. In the earliest times they wore 
tributary to Piiudya. 

32. The original meaning of the Tamil name Chola, properly Chozham, is 
southern. Oholamandalam or the realm of the Cholas is held to be the origin of 
the term Coromandel applied by foreigners to the peninsular shore of tlie Bay of 
Bengal. The word Chola appears in numerous nai-nes of places, a familiar example 
of which is Shoraniir. As above mentioned the Asoka inscriptions speali of the 
Cholas under the name of Ohodas. The Chola kingdom lay to the north-east of the 
Pandyan kingdom. The capital was first Oraiyur, secondly Ivuiiibakduam, thirdly 
a place called Gaugaikandapurain, near* the present Trichinopoly, and finally 
Tanjore, All tradition points to the Chola kingdom as being of the same age as 
the Pdndyan. The Cholas were constantly at war with the Pandyans and also with 
Ceylon. Their early history however is almost a complete blank; a,nd there is not 
even a list ot kings, real or imaginary, as there is in the case of the Pandyan,s. 
The Cholas fir.st came into prominent historic notice at a much later period, or 
about tlio 11th century of the Christian era. 

33. The name Chera like Pandya moans, in ancient Tamil, ‘ toddy or palm 
juice.’ It is the oldest known name for Travancove. This kingdom was before 
historic times eclipsed to a great extent by others. As above raeiitioned the 
Asoka inscriptions speak of the Chera ruler under the name of Keralapntra. 
Chera is always spoken of in tradition as well as in the written authorities as 
contemporary with Pandya and Chela. Oheraraandalam is by some held, to havo 
included^tlie present Mysore, Coimbatore, and Salem, the bid Tondaiudd, and the 
present South Malabar and Cochin. To the south-east at any rate it was always 
confined by Pandya and Chola. A tradition places the tri-junctiona,l point of the 
Pandya, Chola and Chera kingdoms oii the banks ot the Karaipottanarn, a small 
river entering the Caiivery eleven miles east of Kariir. Various principal towns 
assigned to Chera are Kariir, Avanasi, Salem, Tirunagari in Tinuevelly, with places 
on the west coast. Long lists of original Chera kings are preserved. This kingdom 
howevei extensive was not according to record at any time belligerent. Its 
strength was the commerce of the south-western ports. It is related that the 
Pdndyan ruler when invaded by enemies was in the habit of resorting to the king 
of Chera. South Travaucore itself has throughout history jireserved an immunity 
from foreign invasion. 

34. On the Malabar coast north of Travaucore, a part of the country which 
was early Brdhmanized, the word Chera was converted into Kerala ; and this is the 
form used in Sanskrit for the whole Chera peoples and countries. The boundaries 
of Kerala are rather indeterminate. In its widest sense, it extended from Gokarna 

history oi early foreign rule in Malabar is confused, and. 
Chera, Chola, and Pandya may have all exercised sway over different parts of it ■ 
or oyer the whole of it at different times. According to Arrian and Pliny, Malabar 
was included m the Pandyan kingdom in the early ages of Christianity, 
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35. Another portion of the old Gheramandalam was the Kojigu coiinti’y. Tiie Kongu 
This is not defined by native authority, but comprised approximately the present kingdom, 
districts of Coimbatore and Salem. The ancient capital was >Skandapuram : per¬ 
haps near the present Gejalhatti pass, formerly the highway from Mysore to 
Trichinopoly. In the third century of the present era the hiongu capital was 
transferred to Talakfid on the Oauvery, and all the south of the Mysore country 

appears to have been then included, 

36. The Pallavas were either the ruling power among the Kurumbas, or ThePaUava 
superseded them. The first direct mention of them is m the Buddhist records of kingdom. 
Ceylon; in which it is stated that a large number of Buddhist ascetics cams to 

Ceylon from the Palkva kingdom in B.C. 157, to attend the inauguration of a 157 Ji. a. 
stupa at Anuradhapm’am. This people is not mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions, 
or by the most ancient foreign nations. The Pallavas are identified originally with 
the basin of the Palar, the river which disembogues at Sadras. This countiy was 
later known as Tondairaandalam, or the country immediately surrounding the 
present capital of Southern India. Their first known capital was Conjeeveram, 

They are reputed to have been the constructors of the monolithic raths at 
Mahab'alipur or the Seven Pagodas. They had also a centre at Puzhaliir, near 
the modern Bed Hills, 10 miles north-west of Madras. 


37. The Kalinga realm may bo included among the most ancient. The origin The Kalinga 
of the term is not known, but the Malays still designate all inhabitants of the kingdom. 
Coromandel coast as IClings. The name appears m the modern Oalingapatam, 

Coringa, Ac. Kalinga is alluded to in the earliest extant chronicles of India and 
Ceylon. The oldest Buddhist legends speak of the Kalinga monarchs as rulers of 
a civilized country. The name ordinarily indicates the country north of the 
■Gddavari and south of Crissa, and running inland as far as the Eastern Ghdts, hut 
has also been used to include Orissa, and even the countiy as far as the Ganges 
valley. The country known later as the Vengi country was that portion of Kalinga 
which lay between the Kistua and Gddavari rivei’S. Ama,rdvatl, Warangal, Vegi, 
Oalingapatam, Ohicacole, and Rajahiiumdry were at different times principal places 
within the limits of Kalinga. 

38. The first authentic notice of India is afforded by the invasion of Alexander. Knowledge 
The expedition of Seleucus and the embassy of Megastheues brought to light the of Southern 
existence of an empire of which the capital was Palibothra, on the Gauges. The India in the 
interposition of the hostile monarchy of the Parthians cut off all land communica- 

tions between Rome and India, but one embassy from this country reached the foreigners, 
couj't of Augustus, proceeding by sea from the coast of Malabar. The Periplus of 
the Brythrman sea gives valuable information as to the commerce of Southern 
India iu tho first century of the Christian era. 

39. The conquest of India by the Arab dynasty of Ghazni in Afghdnistan The ffiuham- 
forms the ei’a at which comrpences a regular series of Indian history supported madan 

by written documents. Alahmiid the Great united all the west of India, with conquest. 
Khorassan a.nd a great part of Tartary, into one empire. His dynasty was 
subverted by that of Ghori, another Afghan kingdom, and this was followed by a 
long series of emperors similarly descended, bat ruling at Delhi. In 1398 Delhi 
was taken by the Tartar Tamerlane. A century afterwards Bdbar founded again 
at Delhi the Mughal or Mongolian empire. Along with Afghanistdn, it included 
the whole of Hindustan, aud nominally the whole of Southern India. The Muham¬ 
madan races first made their influence felt in Southern India and Ceylon many 
centuries before this period by the estabhshment of trading emporia on the coasts. 

On the Malabar coast,, Calicut, and in Ceylon, Mandr and Mantotte or Mantai were 
the chief entrep6ts of traffic for the Moorish merchants, who received from agents 
at various ports the produce of different parts of the East. There was even a close 
connection between the Maldives and the Muhammadan settlements on the Malabar 
coast, notably Cannanore, resulting in a feudatory subjection of the islands to 
that state. Delhi had been captured by the Ghazni Ghorians in 1193, and a tigs. 
dynasty established there which lasted till A.D. 1288. The Khiljis succeeded, 
occupying the period from 1285—1321 ] and Ald-ud-dm, nephew of JaMl-ud-dln 
Khilji, led the &st Muhammadan expedition into the Deccan in A.D. 1294. Ten 
years later the Musalmdn armies under the general Malit Kaffir swept over the whole 
■of the Deccan. The Tfidava Devagiri State and the Ganapati Warangal State 
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■R'ere then both reducerl to subjection; and Dwarasamudra the capital of the 
Hoygala Ballalas was taken ajid sacked. These early inroads reached even to 
Tanjore and Madura in the extreme south, but how far the Oholan and Pandyan 
kingdoms were affected politically is not recorded. Anarchy at any rate followed, 
over the greater part of the south; the Mnsahnan governors, the representatives 
of the old royal families, and the minor local chiefs, all engaging in internecine 
.struggles for supremacy. A slight check was given to the spread of the Muhani’ 
madan arms when a confederation of Deccan! Hindu chiefs, led by Ganapati Eaja, 
defeated a large Muhammadau army. The. aspect of affairs was later altered by the 
revolt of the Deocani Musahnans against their sovereign in A.D. 1347, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Bahinan! kingdom of Gulbarga in the Deccan, 
The Eindins also made one final effort to achieve imperial rule. 
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40. While the Muhammadan rebels were consolidating their kingdom in the 
Deccan, another large power was being formed south of the Histna,. This was the 
Hindu kingdom of Yijayanagar founded in 1336. The site of the capital was the 
present Hampi in the Bellary district. The Yijayanagar kingdom .speedily rose 
to a height of influence such as no southern kingdom had yet attained, and held 
the Muhammadans in check for two centuries; but not without reverses, jft the 
first conlliet in 1364 between the Bahmau! Muhammadans and the neighbonrincr 
ruler of Yijayanagar, the former depopulated the country. In 1374 Mujaid &ihah 
of Gulbarga overran the whole peninsula down the Cape Comorin. The Bahman! 
kingdom presently fell to pieces; being succeeded by five separate kingdoms, 
hereafter to be named, founded by rival Musalmdn leaders. Their jealousies aideci 
the Yijayanagar sovereigns in the acquisition of power. In 1479 tho first Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty came to an end, another being instituted by jSTarasinha. In 14.87 this 
kingdom completely subverted the Pandyan country, Oliola having fallen loiio- 
before. By the close of the fifteenth century the power of Yijayanagar was 
acknowledged as paramount through the entire peninsula. Small principalities 
existed, such as Mysore, the Reddi chieftainship of ICondavid south of the Kistna, 
iNellore, the Gajapati dynasty of Cuttack, the Eldars of Harpanhalli, and the always 
independent principality of Travauoore; but Yijayanagar was supreme. Narasinha 
was succeeded in lp09 by Krishna Riiya, who reduced the whole of tlie east coast 
of the pmiinsnla into subjection. The dynasty in his day reached its greate.sb 
bei^it. His minister was a Brahman, the well-known Timmaraja. The traveller 
Barbosa describes the city of Yijayanagar in 1516 as “ of great extent, 
^highly populous, and the seat of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
trom fegu, silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, musk, peDper, 
and sandal from Malabar.” The palaces of the king and ministers and tlio toin- 
ples are described as <' sta,tely buildings of stone.” According to the same authority 
the kingdom^ comprised the whole of the kingdom south of the Kistna. Rumaraia 
the minister s son. was reigning in 1564 when his kingdom was conquered by the 

SlrihirS'T. ofBijdpurwas founded by Adil 

bhdli in 4489. ^ It retanieil its independence for 197 years, until it was absnrbod 

ill tSTif ?1 dynasty of Ahiuadnagar was established 
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ai^v at T 4 i;v ; 1 sovereigns combined, defeated the Hindu 

whole of the wm'nTl Yijayanagar. For a second time the 
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pportiimtyfoi throwing off their dependence; and throughout the neiiinsula arose 

stv'ii of petty palegars and small chieftains, whose quarrels and wars and 

stiiiggles for supremacy kept the country disturbed for two and-a-haKlriirios 
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subduing tbe Chola Eaja, Nagama inipi’i.soned Ids ally, and assumed the sovereignty, 
in consequence of 'which a force was sent against him under his son Viswdndfcha 
Nayak. Viswandtha defeated his father, and sent him prisoner to Vijayanagar; 
and on the death of the Madura ruler which happened shortly afterwards he was 
made governor of Madura, Ee took advantage of the hostilities between the Eajas 
of Vijayanagar, and their Muhammadan neighbours to convert his government 
into an independency and was succeeded in it by his descendants. The dynasty 
continued till the middle of the eighteenth century. The greatest of the line was 
Tirumala Ndyak. 


42. While the country was in this state the Muhammadans gradually pressed Progress d 
downwards, securing the dominion of the parts south of the Tungabhadra and east- the Muham- 
wards to the sea, and encroaching sonthwai’ds, till they had reached the lower 
confines of the Telugu country by the middle of the seventeenth century, and by 
the beginning of the eighteenth had extended yet further. 

43., The first modern European nation to establish a settlement in India was European 
the Portuguese. They occupied Calient and Goa on the West Coast at the begin- Settlements 
ning of the sixteenth century. The two navigators Vasco da Gama and Cabral 
were the pioneers of Portuguese commerce, and Albuquerque laid the foundations 
of Portuguese power in India. Portuguese settlers at no time came into conflict 
with the English, but fell before the Dutch progress or in consequence of the neglect 
of their parent country. The Dutch were the second of modern European nations 
that arrived in India. After previous occupation of various stations in the Eastern 
Archipelago, they settled at Pulicat, Sadras, Pdlakollu, and other places on the 
eastern coast of Southern India, from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
onwards. This was the period of the Palegdrs, of the Nayak rule at Madura, and 
of the progress of the Muhammadans southwards. The Dutch rapidly dispossessed 
the Portuguese; and in the next century they in turn snrrendered to the English. 

The Danes came to Trauquebar in Southern India in the seventeenth century; but 
their occupation of that settlement was wholly peaceful. 

44. The European nations, as is well known, began their career in this country ^he earliest 
as merchants. In order to carx-'y on their occupation, they erected factories, which English 
they were obliged to fortify so as to secure themselves from the hostility of the Settlement- 
various native powers. The first place at which the English traded on the eastern 
■coast of India was Peddapalle, now Nizdmpatam, a seaport in the Kistna district. 

Captain Hippon in the ship “ Globe ” landed there in 1611. He at first had IS21. 
touched at Pulicat, but the Dutch Governor refused to allow him to trade. Having 
left an establishment at Peddapalle with means for carrying on commerce, he sailed 
to Masulipatam, and proceeded similarly. The Masulipatam station became a well- 
established factory and w.a3 the foundation of the English trade in the East Indies ; 
though the English obtained their first treaty of protection from the Mughal 
Emperor Jahangir at Surat on the other coast two years later. In 1616 factories 1610. 
were established on the West Coast at Calicut and Erangamir by permission of the 
Edja or Zamorin of that country. Subsequently the English established a factory iei9. 
at Pulicat, by the side of one already placed there by the Dutch in 1609. This 
was effected under a treaty concluded two years before between King James I and 
the States General. But in a few years it was necessary to withdraw this factory 
owing to the jealousy of the Dutch. In 1625, two years after the massacre of the 
English by the Dutch at Amboyna, the Company’s agents at Bantam in Java 
suggested to the authorities in Europe the expediency of directing their attention 
to the trade on the Coromandel Coast, and themselves at the close of the season 
despatched a vessel from Batavia to a place called Armegam 40 miles north of 
Pulicat, where a small trading establishment was set up. This was not so well 
suited for trade as Masulipatam, which was preferred as being more immediately 
adjacent to the seats of native manufacture. The local governor however at the 
latter place exacted such heavy dues that it was temporarily abandoned. The 
Masulipatam factory was transferred to Armegam in 1628. Armegam was the xq^S. 
first place fortified by the English in India. In 1632 the Masulipatam factory -was X6S^. 
re-opened, and in 1634 a small town called Viravasaram, 8 miles north of the port 
of Narasdpur in the Gdcldvari district, was occupied for the jmrposes of a factory. ' 

During this period the great preponderance of the English trade was on the Eastern 
or Ooromandel Coast. The natives there had brought the art of painting calicoes 
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known as the Spice Islands in tie Indian Archipelago. 

45 171ietlior oiving to the ill-will of the Venkatagiri Zasninddr whose tern- 
torv was adiacent, or to the fact that the place was not conyenient fra the inknd 
ScTpLceo-oods, the Armegam factory did nob exist long. Mr Francis Day, 
whowa 3 ^then°a member of the Masulipatam council and chief of the Aiinegatu 
factory proposed a remoyal to the south of the Dutch settlement of Pulicat, and 
in 1639 an arrangement was made with the local Kdyak called Damarla Venkatadri 
Naviidu by which the English were to be allowed a settlement at the place which 
is iow ’Madras. The factors subsequently in 1645 jndged it prudent to obtain a 
formal grant from the recognized ruler of the country, who was then Srirangaiayal, 
a descendant of the ancient Vijayanagav kings. After their defeat by uhe Muham¬ 
madan kings ofDijdpnr anddolconda, at the battle of Talikot m 1561, the broken 
remnant of royalty bad fallen back on their southern P^^sssions; first to Penu- 
konda, now in the district of Anantapnr, and then in 1S94 to Chanclragm. It 
was one of the last acts of his race, for in 1646 the Qutb Shall! kings of the Deccan 
exnelled him from the country, and he became a refugee m Mysore. 1 he terni 
Madras by which ihe place has always been designated by Europeans is of doubtJiil 
orimnj the most generally accepted deification is from fflfldrasa. or college, ihe 
native name Chennaippattanain is generally connected with the name {Cbennappa) 
of Damarla Venkatadri’s father, but this has been doubted by some authorities. 


46. Without waiting for instructions from the Company, Mr. Day proceeded 
to the constructiou of a fortress, which in India is soon surrounded by a town. 
The latter he allowed to retain its Indian appellation, but the former ho named Fort 
St. George. The territory granted consisted of the ground on which tliis fort was 
built aud its immediate yicinity, including what was considered to be an advan¬ 
tageous site in the small island formed by two branches of the river Oooiim, This 
was four hundred yards long by about a hundred yards wide; and it could be easily 
rendered secure against the predatory attacks of native horsemen. 


47. The half century immediately following the first establishment of the town 
e.yhibited for the settlers many uneasy situations. The advance of the Muliani- 
madan king of Goloondaiuto the peninsula, and the occasional inroads of Mardthds, 
hindered the operations of their trade. The Ohandragiifi Hajd was conquered as 
mentioned above in 1646 by the Muhammalans; aud Nelcnam Klidn, the olficcr of 
the king of Golcoudca who commanded the country surrounding Madras, then known 
as the Nawdb, was seldom contended with the yearly rent. Presents and fines 
were exacted, and an embargo was laid upon goods and supplies going to Madras. 
The new station was for the first twelve years of its existence subordinate to the 
Presidency of Bantam in Java. In 16.62 Fort St. George was raised to the rank of a 
separate Presidency, independent of Bantam, and Mr. Aaron Baker became the first 
Governor. In 1642-43, the Agent and Council acquainted the Company with the 
absolute necessity of giving a due equipment to the fort. In 1651, orders having 
been received from England not to add to the strength of the fort, the Agent stated 
that unless the fort was strengthened trade could not be extended. Similar 
representations were made in 1652 on the arrival of the news that a war between 
England and Holland was imminent. In 1654 however the Company ordered that 
the civd establishment should be reduced to two factors, and that the guard should 
consist oE only ten soldiers. The English trade on the Coromandel Coast then 
declined, as a consequence of the inland wars and the superior force of tho Dutch 
by land and sea. In 1657 complaint was also made that the interference of 
merchant adventurers had drained the country of goods. By a new ari'augeraent 
in 1058 all the factories on the Coromandel Coast and in Bengal were made 
subordinate to Fort St. George. From communioatiens received in 1660 by the 
Company it appears that the trade at Fort St. George was then beginning to revive. 
Sir Thomas Chambers had the year before become Governor. In 1661, Sir Edward 
Winter, a member of the cavalier party in England, was appointed Governor. With 
a high sense of the prerogative of his nation and of the political exigencies attend¬ 
ing the Indian stations, he was nevertheless not supported by the merchants 
composing his council. By the stand he made against the demands of native 
powers, a temporary check was given to trade i which circumstance was used to his. 
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disadvantage. In 1665 te was superseded on the ground that he had undiilj 
engaged in private trade. Mr. George Foxcroft, a London merchant, succeeded Sir 
Edward Winter, and the latter then took a seat as second in council. But shortly, 
on the pretext that the language of the new Governor was treasonable to the 
English crown and endangered the position of the settlement, he seized arid 
imprisoned him, and it was only in 1668, when Mr. Eoxcroft had been detained for 
over two years as a prisoner, that Winter yielded to a royal mandate sent out by 
Commissioners. Mr. Foxcroft then succeeded. The Company in 1669 .sent out 
Sir William Langhorne with six Commissioners to investigate the whole of this 
transanction; and eventually recalled both the parties. Mr. Eoxcrof t was succeeded 
in 1670 by Sir William Langhorne. In that year the fort was besieged by a local 
Nayak or Hindu district olEcer, but on application to his superior the Nawabof the 
Carnatic the siege was raised. In 1662 a Muhammadan general of Golconda 
captured the city of St. Thome. Numbers of Portuguese were on that occasion 
driven out of the town, and many took refuge in Fort St. George itself and built 
houses there, thereby strengthening the place. 

48. Sir William Langhorne was Governor of Madras from 1670 to 1677, and 
in the first year of his administration the Muhammadan ruler of the Carnatic made 
over to the Company his claim on the customs at Madras for a fixed rent of 1,200 
pagodas, or 4,200 rupees per annum. In 1671 a French fleet arrived in India, and 
in 1672 the French forces captured St. Thom4 from the Muhammadans, who had 
held possession of it since 1646. Shortly after this the Muhammmadan army under 
the command of a general named Bobba Sahib endeavoured to recover the place. 
The po.sition of Sir William Langhorne at this juncture was in a high degree 
critical. He was averse to assisting the French against the interests of Bobba 
Sahib; and the latter expected the English to join him directly against the French. 
Furthermore at the same time a Dutch fleet was cruising off the coast of Coromandel, 
which, had attacked the French at St. Thomd, and though it was thence repulsed, 
there were anticipations that it would attack Fort St. George. Sir William 
Langhorne endeavoured to come to definite terms with Bobba Sfihib, but the 
overtures were rejected. After a year and*a-half the French stiU remained in 
possession of St. Thomd; within which time they had established a camp at 
Triplicane, the Muhammadan quarter of Madras, and fortified it more strongly than 
the English had fortified Fort St. George. In the face of these belligerent powers, 
and as trade was meanwhile at a standstill. Sir William Langhorne and his 
Council at one time contemplated the advisability of abandoning Madraspatnam 
altogether, for the neighbourhood of St. Thom^, formerly a source of assistance, 
was now become the cause of continual anxiety. Afterwards however more 
energetic measures were decided upon, and at a eonsultation held on the 2nd 
.February 1674, it being recorded that the interests of the Company, as well as the 
lives of the residents at the Presidency, were staked upon the issue of the circum¬ 
stances then present, a resolution was made to enlarge and si/rengtben the fortifi¬ 
cations. It is here to be mentioned that at this time four Frenchmen from Java 
were staying in Fort St. George; and in May 1674 both the Dutch and the 
Musalrndns peremptorily demanded their removal. To the demand Sir William 
Langhorne for a long time paid no attention, because of the English alliance with 
Franca ; but at length the Muhammadan army laid siege to Fort St. George. The 
Frenchmen refused to leave the place unless they were permitted to go to St. 
Thomd, and thither the Dutch aud Muhammadans would not allow them to 
proceed. Finally, the President in Council sent them under passports and an 
escort to the distant Bijapur, the Muhammadan kingdom in the western Deccan. 
On the 26th August 1674, the French were compelled to surrender St. Thomd to 
the Dutch, which they did on the condition that, their garrison should he transported 
to Europe. At that moment the news arrived from Europe that in the preceding 
January peace had been concluded between England and Holland. But for this 
the Dutch would doubtless have followed up the capture of St. Thome by the siege 
of Fort St. George; and the fall of the place might well haye followed, as the 
fortifications were still weak, and they were only two hundred and fifty men 
in garrison. Dr. Fryer, the traveller, visited Madras in 1673 and has recorded his 
observations regai'ding the localities. 

49. Sir William Langhorne was recalled from Madras in 1678 on a charge 
of having given undue advantages to a native merchant for a consideration, and 
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was succeeded by Mr. Streynsham Master, an Indian servant of tlie Company -wbo- 
had distinguished himself in. a defence of Surat against the Mardthds. It was at 
this period that Sivaji, founder of the Marathd, empire, attained the height of his 
poTver. He had assumed all the insignia of a monarch; and an English deputation 
fro'm Bombay had been present at his coronation. This ruler suddenly entered 
upon' an invasion of the extreme south of the peninsula. He set out from his 
dominions in the Western Ghats, inarched through the Deccan from the north-west 
to the south-east, and penetrated as far as Tanjore; and on his way he passed by 
Madras. The entries in the consultation books of the Presidency show that presents 
were sent to him of ordinary necessaries of which he stood in need at a coat of 
sixty pagodas. There were constant rumours that he was about to attack the 
English and Dutch settlements. After a while however and having fought several 
severe battles with the Hindu ruler of Mysore, the Mdrathds retired to their own 
country. 

_ 50. About this time a more regular system of administration of the Indian 
stations was instituted, and the different ranks of the Company’s servants were 
definitely settled. Other factories had recently been established to the north 
eastward,- and the whole of these continued under the authority of tho Madras 
Government until Bengal was separated twenty years later. In l(i78 the Governor 
and Council constituted themselves according to their hitherto existing practice 
but more formally, into a Supreme Court of Judicature, for dealing with Europeans 
and for listening to appeals. This in 1684 was superseded by an Admiralty Court 
presided over by a Judge Advocate from England. The Admiralty Court by fusion 
with the Recorder’s Court hereafter to be mentioned became in 1801 the first 
uipreiM Court appointed by the Crown; and the latter by fusion with the Bast 
India Oomnat^s Sadr Court hereafter to be mentioned became in 1862 the 
present High Court. In petober 1680 there were difficulties of internal adminis- 
ra ion at Madras. A strike took place regarding taxes amongst the inhabitants 
who dyed native caheoes and tho whole body left the Company’s jurisdiction and 
went away to bt, Ihome threatening to assassinate such native servants of the 
mmpany as refused to join them. These men also prevented provisions and goods 

huSrp^ffpT Governor and Council thereupon entertained a 

hundred Portuguese to keep guard over the calico-washers, that they might nob 
follow the same examp e. The wives and children of the mutineers were taken ml 

bv heat ofTrumthe pagoda; and it was proclaimed 
S the mutineers delivered themselves up within ton days, 

all their houses, goods and chattels within the jurisdiction of the Company would 

and broSt titb?afterwards the ringleaders were arrested at^St.^Thorad. 
and nn fh!. / Company’s territories. These were committed to prison 

and on the same evening the remainder came into the town and made their snb 
mission. St. Mary’s Church in Fort St. George was opened in this^a^ 

Edwtd + previously been held by Sir 

Indies with tL exhibition ^companying commercial enterprise in the 

mes witfl tne exhibition of conaidorable material force. The exnerieneps-wluVli 

anxious to raise a enit i fi Company had been for a long time 

European. TW bfso '"i Madras, Native and 

fortifications. Mr. Master had charge for repairs and 

however not for repS i fortificTpZZ such tax ; applying it 

Black Town. On hirdemteuZ But for promoting the sanitatahn of the 

against the tax and tL S ° i petitioned 

the Company wrote to the Goverruno t September J 682, 

“ to the feve^n^ of the townZS^^^^ f as 
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“ their protection and preservation fi-om wrong and violence. The manner of 
“ raising which revenue \vg shall leave to your discretion, as maj' be most agreeable 
“ to the humour of that people.” This order was frequently repeatedj and Mr. 

Gyfford was at length compelled to decide that a small monthly tax should be 
levied on all the inhabitants. The heads of the castes were sent for, and they were 
told that if they were not willing to pay this tax they must sell their houses and 
remove elsewhere. They agreed to pay annually “nine fanams for everv great 
“ house, six fanams for every small house, and three fanams for every little" rouud- 
“ house-” The matter nevertheless remained in abeyance till Januaryl686, when in 
consequence of peremptory orders from England Mr. Littleton was appointed to 
collect the tax. A tumult ensued and all shops were shut. To suppress the 
seditiou an armed force was accordingly called out. Proclamation was made that 
if the heads of the castes did not submit themselves before sunset, their several 
houses would be pulled down, the ground would be sold, and themselves and their 
families would be banished the town for ever; and that if the bazaar-people did 
uot open their shops and carry on business as usual, their shops would be confis¬ 
cated and a fine would be inflicted. The next morning the heads of the castes 
appeared before the council, and stated that they would not obey theh’ oi'ders ; but 
on perceiving that the latter were determined in the matter, they complied. In 
the same year the Company approved of the establishment of a Bant at Madras. 

At this period special mention is made of the interlopers, or private traders, whom 
the Company’s agents were instructed to seize where practicable. On the 12th 
Becemher 1687, the population of the city of Madras, Port Bt. George, and the 
villages withm the Company’s boundaries, was reported in the public letter to the 
Company to be 300,000 persons. In 1687, Pondicherry was established by the 
French and iu 1690 Port St. David was built by the English. 

53. Mr. Eliliu Yale became Governor in July 1687. The early years of his Aflfairain 
administration ai’o marked by circumstances of importance in connection with the connection 
general history of India. Tlie head of the Oorapany in England at tliis time was 
Sir Josiah Child, who had instituted a policy in India which had not before been 
accepted by them, with a view to taking measures of retaliation against the inter¬ 
lopers and native powers who had interfered with the Company’s trade. A force 
had been sent out consisting of ten ships and about 1,000 European soldiers, 

Bengal being selected for the first operations. In October 1686 hostilities broke 
out at Hugh prematuroly and before all the forces had arrived in Bengal, owing 
to a quarrel between some Bnghsh sailors and the police. The aflray became 
general, and finally Captain Nicholson in command of that portion of the fleet 
cannonaded the town and committed the greater part of it to the flames. The 
•Nawdb of Bengal was de,sirous of yielding and coming to some arrangement, and the 
extent alone of the English demands rendered this impossible. The English then 
repaired to Siitanati and fortified themselves there. At Bombay also on the other 
coast Sir John Child, brother of Sir Josiah Child, and Governor made successful 
ventures by sea against the Alughal shipping. These successes were however only 
temporary, and the English at Sutanati were forced to retire from that place and 
establish themselves on I, he island of Injellf at the month of the Hugh, where they 
suffered much from sickness. The Emperor Aurangzeb now acted himself with 
vigour against the English. Masulipatam and Vizagapatam were taken with some 
loss, and the factory at Surat was seized. In 1688 Captain Heath arrived in Bengal 
in charge of a fleet and with orders to persevere in the war; consequently negoti¬ 
ations that were pending were broken off. All the ofiBcers of the Bengal factories 
including Mr. Job Charuook, the Company’s Agent in Bengal, were embarked on 
hoard Captain. Heath’s ships, and after cannonading Balasor the fleet sailed for 
Madras and left there the civil establishments. At this moment the English held 
nothing but their two forts of Bombay and Madras, and in suoli a position of affairs 
Aurangzeb might have pressed his advantages. Though master however on land, 
he was powerless by sea; and considerations connected with the maritime trade and 
the pilgrimage of Muhammadans to Mecca induced him to come to terms with the 
English. The factories were restored, and Mr, Oharnook returned to Sutanati; 
where shortly in the neighbouring village of Oa.loutta he laid the foundations 
of the future metropolis of India. In 1688 a mayor and corporation were estab- 
haiied in Madras, whose court for the minor administration of justice continued ■ ',i 

until 1797, when under the presidency of an English Recorder it assumed the title 
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oi a Recorder's L'ourr. The Recorder’s Courfc was merged iu the SupreiHe Court of 
1801. Iu ]6S8also histructious were sent out Cor the establishment (jf a njiut. 
Anxiety was caused at this period hy the appearance of English pirati'S on the 
('oromaudel Coast. To this period also belongs the first appearance of tlut Armeni¬ 
ans in iMadras. By a contract made with the Directors of tlui Oompany iu Juno 
1688, the]" were invested with certain privilege.s and j'ight.s, and wore thiw 
encouraged to reside w'lthiu the English settlements. 

•54. 'I’he affairs of iladras were at this time intimately connected wilh the 
[ilaratlias. The country between the rivers Kistna and Oolevoon is known by the 
general name of the Carnatic. Politically it was divided at this time Into ;i 
northern and a southern region, which may be distinguished as the i\rughal Carnatic 
and the Maratha Carnatic. The Mughal Carnatic had been pvovionsly a ].)rovinco 
of the independent Muhammadan State of Golqondah and had recently owing to the 
cour]ue.st.s of Aurangzob become a province directly under tho Mughal; and this 
included the Englisli settlement at Madras. The Maratini Carnatic comprised tho 
southern region whinh Iiad been conquered by Sivaji, and included tho Froiich 
settlement at Pondicherry. The IronEer between Mughal and Maratini doiniuioii 
was formed by the celebrated fortress of Gingee. This was seated on tlirco preci¬ 
pitous hills or rocks about six hundred feet high connected bylinas of works,, and 
enclosing large triangular plain. For many ag-es it had been rcgiU'doil ;is tho 
■strongest military post iu the Caruatic, and it had once boon tho stronghold of 
the Dravidian rulers of Ohola. In 1G77 it had bcoii capturod by the (irst Mivajt. 
In 1G89, it was in tho possession of Ills sou Rvlmariija and was the i'rontior fort.roH.s 
of the Mardtlnls against the Mughals. iu 1690 Zulfikar Khtin coinmandetl tho 
Mughal tuuny iu the Carnatic and laid siege to Gingee. This genoiul) out) of the 
must distinguisbecl persons of his time, was not only in command of the Mughal 
aimy ui Giugee, but also exercised a powerful influence at court. On .a rebollion 
breaking out in the Mughal army Mr. Yale supplied Zullilcd)’ Kluin ivitli amrimni- 
tiou and rendered other services; as a reward for which he obtained a farmdn from 
the Mughal general, confirming the English Company in tho poasossion of fill their 
settlements m Golcondah territory and Giugee territory, In 1691 Idie Miu'iitluis wore 
still masters of Gmgee, Rdmaraja controlling the wlioJo country from Gingoo f,o 
the river Ooleroon, and so firmly was his power established, that ilio lEiiglish when 

him^*'b? fdoo ^ 7 rnliftcl found it necessary to purchase it from 

bcsieged GiiJgee, being accompanied by the 
Kambaksli. in December 1692 


'll T": 7 ui.o Company rtjnrrxree. Tiio vjjjan’cs ivoro 

Stnredthem'to’ldleff N'^yak, who alleged that tho NaVdb had 

Ss^iu Fin« .the Agency experienced .some difficulty iu obtaining 

Khin to take uosspsmnn'^nTfh’ permission wa.s received from ZuHMi- 

seiw cp of Zffiffi rFW • 1“ J'^Mary 1693 an English soldier in the 

omlZ to “J toi "i J^ambak,sli had 

pagodas, equivalent to ^bove thirty five tiorrow a hundred tlionsaiuL 

fiigginson, who ivas Govcraoi of Mo!-? sterling. Mr. Nathaniel 

money; and there was some aTitimnnr^’'^+i'Tw ^ but declined to lend the 

the town. Eventually in 1697 ZidfikMVl wqidd take reprisals on 

the Alardtlnis near Talrf and ^ obtained reinforcements andVlefcated 
aheady Idmself granteTS ®s ,on6 S ?i Gingee. This general had 

territorial settlements; and he now nroourfid possession of their 

the A'izier in the Emperor’s name ^ corresponding farmans from 

thousand pagodas or pnW of 

™ S SS Sd“SS 

ranee and Holland, and m August 1690 the combined 
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Duteli and iingiisK tieets fought an indecisive aBtioii with tho French oh j\liidi‘as. 

The next year Sir John Groldesborough was sent ont to Madras with anthoritv to 
decide certain disputes between Mr. Elihn Yale and his fVounoil. Directions were 
given to improve the revenues of iiladras by increasing quit-rents, and by imposing 
a duty’on licenses I’or public houses. The toAVu was to be oxtended, and a quarter 
was to be assigned to the Armenians. It was also ordered that the members of the 
Court of Aldermen should be of different castes, namely “ one Armenian, one or 
two Hebrews, one or two PortuffueaBj one or two Gentoo.s, anil one Moor or 
Mussalnian.” The factories at Ivunimedn and Ciiddalore were withdrawn. The 
military establishment at Fort St. George was al.so retrenched. As a result of the 
commission at Madras ilr. Nathaniel Higginson became Governor in 1692, 

56. In August 1693 the Dutch appeared before Pomliclierry witli a large 
fleet, and captured it after a siege of twelve cbiys. In 1691 there was a report 
of a h’reiich equipment of nine ships for India, and it was ordered that additional 
precfiutioiis should lie taken at Fort St. George and Fort St. David. Meanwhile 
the (lepi'edation.s of pirates increased, and trade on the Coromandel Coast was much 
depressed. In 1697 a petty attack was made on the Company’s factory at Anjengo 
on the Travancore coast. .In 1684 the Company had obtained permission from the 
native queen to fortify Anjengo, but in November 1697 the same ruler sent a force 
to eject the English as pirates. 'The native force was repulsed in two engagements, 
without loss About the same time Salim Khan, brother of Daiid Kbim hereafter 
to be mentioned, made twm attempts upon Gnddalore, both of which were defeated. 

By the treaty of Eyswick in September 1697 Pondiclierry was restored the 
Dutch to France. 

57. In 1 698 Bengal was made independent of Fort St. George. In the same inW. 
year Mr. Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the celebrated Earl of Ohabham. succeeded 

Mr. Higginson as Governor of M-adras. Disputes now arose bctw'een the old or 
Loudon Company, the lately formed English Company, and the Scotch East India 
Company originally embodied by King James I in 1617. These led to depression 
of trado, and the cirorrmstaiices finally brought about an amalgamation of all 
traders to India, under the appellation of the ‘ United East India Company,’ 
established under Queen Anne’s Charter in 1702. 

58. In 1701 Zulfikdr Khan rvas succeeded by Duiid Khun us Nawub or 1701-1707. 
railitaiy commandant of the Carnatic. The English sent this officer .letters and 
presents. A present valued at seventeen hundred i)agoclas was given in pnblio, 

and another of thi’ee thousand rupees was given in private. The Nawflb however 
sent back the presents desiring to receive ten thousand pagodas as his predecessor 
had done, and he threatened to destroy Madras and establish St. Thomd in its 
place. Mr. Pitt refused to pay the money, landed men from the merchant ships, 
increased the train bands, and raised a force of Portuguese. Baud Kbrin blockaded 
Madras for three mouths, but finally received tbe present. In 1703 renewed 
attempts were made by the Kayak of Poonainalleo to obtain possession of the 
Company’s outlying villages of Egmore, Purasaviikara, and Triplicane, which were 
frustrated by the decided action of the Government. Up to 1703, gunpowder 
formed one of the articles supplied from Engl.nnd; but about tliis period the 
manufacture of it was so much improved at Madras, as to preclude the necessity 
of sending any more. In 1707 occurred serious disputes betwmen the right and 
left liand castes or factions, rvhicli resulted in the retirement of the former to 
St. Thome, but the matter was finally arranged. The administration of Mr. Pitt 
was distinguished by the establishment of closer relationship w’ithAhe Court at 
Delhi. Auraiigzeb died in 1707, and the event was followed by a war between his 
sons. The elder son gained the victory, but being apprehensive lest hi ,3 rival 
should find a refuge in Madras, and make his escape to Persia, he sent a letter of 
conciliation to Mr. Pitt by an influential official. Mr. Pitt, while making a suitable 
response, asked for a farmau confirming all the privileges whioli had been granted 
by Anrangzeb, and the request w^as granted. 

59. Madras was at this time the most important factory possessed by the 1707-1709, 
Company in India. Other factories on the Coromandel Coast rvore Fort St. David, 

Cuddalore, Masulipataru, Porto Novo, Madapollam, and Vizagapatam. On the 
Western Coast the Company possessed the island of Bombay, with factories at 

Surat, Broach, Ahmaddbad, Suwali, Anjengo, Kdrwfir, Tellicherry, and Calicut. 
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In Bengal tliey. liad I'ovt William, and Sutanati or Calcutta, with factories at 
Patna, Malda, Dacca, Balasor, Eajnialtal and Kasimbaziir. The English paid their 
yearly rent of twelve hundred pagodas to the Nawab of the Carnatic. The 
fsawdb was subordinate to tbe Nizam of the Deccan, now styled the Nizam of 
Haidardbad; and paid a yearly tribute to the latter. In 1738-39, the power of 
the Mughal Iving or Padshah received a severe blow from the Persian invasion 
under Nadir Khah, and from that date the provinces began once more to grow 
independent of the Court at Delhi. The Nizam of the Deccan of this period is 
best known by his title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, or “ Kegulator of the State.” He 
bad served in the armies of Anrangzeb and had filled important posts in the 
Court at Delhi, had been appointed to the government of all the Mughal conquests 
in the Deccan, and had engaged in frequent ivars against the Marathas of Poona 
to the west, and those of Berar to the northward. His dominion extended from 
the river Gddiivari southward to the river Kistua, and was bounded on the west 
-by the Marathas of Poouai on the north by the Marathas of Berar; on the east 
by the Bay of .Bengal. The province of the Nawib of the Carnatic lay to the 
south of the Nizam’s dominions. It extended from the river ICistna southwards 
to the river Coleroon, being bounded on the north by the Nizam’s territory; on 
the west by the My.sore country; on the south by the Plindu kingdoms of'Irichi- 
nopoly and Tanjorc; on the east by the Bay of Bengal. 

6d. The list of Governorships down to that of Mr. Nicholas Morse in If-M is 
not distingaishecl by any events of special interest. 


61. The first establishment of the French in India, dates as far back as 1668. 
From 1503 to that period, vai-ious attempts had been made to obtain fur France tbo- 
corameree of tbis part of the world, but without success. The French first adven¬ 
tured to India in 1601, when two ships were fitted out from St. Maloes, under tlic 
command of Lieutenant Bardelieu. They were both lost off the Maldives before 
reaching their destination. In 1604 Henry IV incorporated the First French East 
India Company with a charter for fifteen years. Colbert did not however alloiv 
himself to be discouraged by the fruitless results of efforts prolonged for more 
than a century and a half. In 1664 he re-established on a better and raoro 
extensive basis the East India Company whicli Cardinal Hiohclicu had created 
twenty-two years before. The monopoly of the trade for fifty years iras accorded 
to this Company, which soon collected funds to the amount of 15 milhous of francs. 
In the comniuncemeut it displayed great activity. Two successive expeditions rvoro 
undertaken for the purpose of renewing the attempts at colonization before made- 
in Madagascar; but these expeditions having failed, the Company rcuonneed tho 
projects which they had formed for Madagascar, and a direct commerce with India 
was again unckrtaken and continued with spirit. In 16G8 a merchant of Fronch 
origin iiaiued Cai'on, an active and ivell experienced man, became chief of the East 
India Gompany He first selected Surat, but this town, though flourishing and 
well situated, did not realize the idea which he had formed for the chief ostablisli- 
desirous of having a port in a place where spices grew; 
r 7 ^ Frmcomah in the island of Ceylon appearing to him tho mo.st 

eligible spot, he took it from the Dutch, then at war with France. These hbwevor 
were not long in repossessin ■■■ . unso uuncvci 

iBaiidGl Coast. Ho thei 


ig themselves of it, aud Caron then passed to the 
took in 1672 St. Thome, which had been ii: 


Coro- 

l-session of the Dutcli for twelv^years; b^t in th^Dutch :^aS:c;m;e£ 

This event would have effected tho 
the Company, whose affliirs had been for some time in a distressed 
condition done of Its agents named Francois Martin had not collected the wrecks 
of the colonies of Ceylon and St. Thomb, ’ composed of 60 Frenchmen to neoMe 
the small town of Pondicheny; which as well as the surrounding toSrv hcHmd 
pmehased m 1674 with Die funds of the Gompany from the goC7or^^^^^^^^ 
hen superintending all Sivaji’a conquests in the Carnatic. The country was 
nominally subject to the Deccani king of Bijdpur. Martin fortified I’ondi 
cherry and by his superior administration the sma l colony p msuSdaud ^ 
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tliis town became tlie cajjital of Uie French po.sso.gsions in India. The able adrni 
tration of Mai'tin succeeded in making’ it the centre of a I’icli commerce, and 
of the most important towns which Europeans possessed in A.sia. A numbe 
Frenchmen soon spread themselves on the Indian continent and formed j 
factorie.s. Ohandanagar in Bengal was ceded by Ain’angzob to tlie f'renoli T 
India Compauj’ in 16S8. In 1 727 this Companj'- obtained the ces.gion of Mahe. 

1739 it purchased Karikal from the king of Tanjore. And in 17‘'>2 Yanam i 
Masub'patam, which the French had two \'eara before seized, were definitely oet 
to them. I'he Goveimors-General of the French establiahinent in India, Messie 
Durnas and Diipleis, contributed greatl}’^ from 1735 to 1754 to the prosper 
of the.se possessions. Amongst other advantageoii.s concessions, M. Dumas ohtair 
from the Great Mughal the privilege of coining money at Pondicheriy, wliioli ga 
to the Company a yearly income of ahont 500,000 livres. M. Dnpleix, appoini 
in 1730 Governor of Ohandanagar, .succeeded in less than twelve years in maki 
that place one of great commercial importance. The town of Pondicherry, t 
government of which was confided to the same officer in 1742, together wi 
that of the other establishments, was erpially indebted to him. It was under 1 
government that the French possessions and power iu the East Indies attain 
their highest growth. 

62. Meanwhile and until the end of the first half of the eighteenth centuj 
the English had carried on their trading operations tolerably unmolested in tJ 
midst of the continual wars between the Musalman and Marathd conquerors of tl 
old southern Hindu powers. The affairs of the French and English between fcl 
bi’eaking out of the first war in ITIA and the final overtbi’ovr of Dally at Pond 
cherry by Coote in 1761, sixteen meiuorable years for both ]iarties, cannot I 
related here iu detail. The European war broke out in 1744. Before that hov 
ever, indeed as early as 1741, the French ministry sent an armamentto India nndc- 
]M. Labourdonnais, who, already distinguished by his talents and by his succes.sfT; 
government of Bourbon and the Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted with th 
politics aud resources of India. He was to watch the progi’ess of events in Europe 
and be ready to act against the English in case war should be declared. Thes 
preparations were known to tlie Bnglisli ministry, who in order to check then 
sent a squadron of four .ships to India under Commodore Barnet. That office 
for some time cruised successfully in the Sti-aits of Sunda, and after the declaratioi 
of war proceeded to the Coromandel Coast. T’be h'’reiich Governor at Pondicherry 
was then M. Dnpleix, the English Governor at Madras was Mr. Nicholas Morse, 
The English troops in the Presidency numbered only GOO. On the 4th September 
Labonrdoiinais attacked Madras. On the !0th it capitulated, and the generosity 
of Labourdonnais not being equalled by that of Dnpleix, the English Governor 
and mei’chants were .sent as prisoners to Pondicherry^ Mr. Charles Floyer at 
Cuddnlore as.sumed charge of the English .settlements. Ciiddalore itself wa.s twice 
attacked by tlie French, and twice escaped. In 1747 reinrorcemeuts having arrived 
from England, the English in turn besieged Pondicherry, wit,h Admiral Boscawen 
on .sea and xMajor Stringer Lawrence on land. Ensign Clive distinguished himself 
at this siege, which however ’was raised. The peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle took place 
in 1748, and the ari'angements consequent on it reached India at the end of 1 749, 
Avhen Madras was restored to the English. The French, during the four years they' 
occupied it, had considerably improved the fort, by enlarging and strengthening 
the bastions and batteries. They had also demolished that part,of Black Town 
immediately adjoining the north wall of the fort, and formed an excellent glacis. 
Another glacis had also been cleared to tlie south. The defences, however, were 
considered far less strong than those at Fort St. David. 

63. The Em'opean war being thus ended, the forces of the two powers were 
under the necessity of finding occupation and profit in the various wars between 
the native princes. It usually happened that their s,ympathies or their interests 
were enlisted on opposite sides. The campaigns of the Nawabs Zulfikar Khan 
and Dafid Khan in the Carnatic, during the reign of Aiiraugzeb, have been already 
noticed. On leaving the Carnatic, under orders from the Emperor the latter had 
appointed Sadat Ullah as his deputy, who governed the provinces from 1710 to his 
death in 1732 with much moderation and ability. On his demise his nephew Dost 
All Khan assumed the government of the Carnatic, as it were independently; for it 
does not appear that the Emperor of Delhi the nominal superior, or Nizam-ul-Mulk 
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Haidariibad the real superior, were eouaultecl at all. Dost All had one 
son, .Safdar All; and had married two daughters, oub to Murtaza All Khiin, the 
other to Chanda Sahib. At thi.s juncture the Marathas under Eaglnijl Bhon.sla 
invaded the Carnatic, and in an action with them Dost All was killed. Safdar All 
now made terms with Eaghujl, and, on condition of the payment of one hundred 
Jiikhs of rupees was recognised as Nawiib of the Carnatic. But meanwhile Safdar’a 
brotlier-in-law Chanda Sahib, on pretext of assisting the widowed Riiul, had 
obtained possessioTi of Trichinopoly; and Safdar was too weak to attack him. 
Eaglmji therefore returned to the Carnatic after his visit to Satara in 1741 and 
besieged Trichinopoly, when Chanda Sahib wa.s obliged to capitulate, and as a 
measure of safety was sent to Satara. During these transactions however Chanda, 
Sahib had placed his wife and family in the French .settlement of Pondichtrryj 
under the clinrge of M. Dupleix the Governor j and this act led subsequently to 
strange and important events. In a year after bis assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment, Safdar All was assassinated by his second brother-in-law Murtazd All who 
was proclaimed Nawilb; but the family of Safdar All had obtained protection in 
the English factory of .Madras, and liis son, a minor, was also ]moclainied as 
successor to his father. To pun an end to these convulsions Nizain-ul-iMiilk 
marched from Haid.arabad in 1748 at the head of an overwhelming force, and setting 
aside the claini.s of the pretenders Chanda Siihib and Murtaza All appointed one 
Anwar-ud-din to the Government of the province during the minority of the son 
of Safdar All. The young Nawiib was however assassinated a few years later, 
and .\nwar-ud-dln became Hawab of the Carnatic, and was thus the founder of 
the family which stili exists. Tliese remarks will explain tlie relations which 
existed between Anwar-ud-dln and Chanda Sahib. The former had attached himBolf 
to^ the English, the latter to the E’rench. The former though short-lived trans¬ 
mitted his attachment for the Engliish to his son Muhammad All. T^he last-named 
ruler was indeed called “the Compiiny’s Nawab,” Again when Nizam-ul-Mulk 
died in 1748, he was succeeded by his son Nazir Jang; but the title was disputed 
by Musafir Jang, the son of a deceased elder brother of Nazir Jang. In t.liis 
also the direct claimant looked to the English, and his opponent looked to the 
French, ihe Marathas at this time stiE held .supreme power in Tanjore and the 
adjacent (Muntry. The English first in 1749 assisted a claimant to the Marilthii 
throne of Tanjore, against a relative and were rewarded by the cession of the to\vu 
ot Devabbtiai. Then in the same year the French took up the cause of Clmnda 
bamb, in alliance with Musafir Jang; the double aim being to sociive for these 
claimants the Nawabships of Arcot and the Subahdari of Haidardbad. Opposed to 
them were Anwar-ud-rlln, the then Nawdb, and Nazir Jang, the then Nizdm, who 
had just succeeded Musafir Jang succeeded in securing the throne of the Nizdm, 
and the triumph of the French under Dupleix was wholly complete until Clive 
appealed upon the scene and to a large extent changed the connse of tlie war. 
Ghve seized Arcot, the capital of the Garnatio, on the :)0th August 17.51; while 

besieging Mulminmad All. the son of Auwar- 
tid-din recently killed in action in .rnchmopoly. Clive himself was besieo'od in 

wbivi. all attacks and followed up his success by the victory of Ann', 

wkeh Tiituallj placed the Carnatic once more under the ally of ihl Em-Iish 

Srf fl = ^of Trichinopoly was not fomally ramed until 

retreated to Sn'rangam, surroiidercd to him 

a Maratha '^as eventually assassinated by 

thp w ' at the instigation of Muhammad All. Musafir Jang retained 

64. A quarrel next broke 


minister of the I{al 5 of M- out between Muhammad AK and Nanjardj, the 

hadbee^proeuredbv hfC'^h R of the latter in the recent war 

were vk orrnrhu ll p ? T a ^ Trichinopoly if he 

fulfil his his wishes he declined to 

at fir.st heskated to assist the force, and r.hough the English 

«y in the Jmediate vioinS;^^^ S^S^h^r 
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uniformly successful. The recall of Dupleix on the 14th October 1754 led to a 
cessation of hostilities, but the English continued to aid the Nawab of the Carnatic 
in the internal management of his dominions; the Nizam Sahlbat Jang receiving 
similar assistance from the French under M. Bnssy. 

05. The theatre of action was then for .some time tran.sferred to Bengal, 
where Clive took command of the English army; but hostilities recommenced in 
Southern India in 1757 as soon as it was known that war bad again broken out in 
Europe between the French and English. The French took advantage of the 
English forces being dispersed in various expeditions, and made an unsuccessful 
attack on Ihichinopoly ; while another detachment succeeded in gaining possession 
of Vizagapatam. In 1758 a French Seet appeared off Fort St. David, and tliat 
fort foil on the 2nd June. Devakottai was next reduced, and the French com¬ 
mander Count de Lally made a triumphal entry into Pondicherry. But here his 
success ended tor the time, and aii exjiedition again.st Tanjore re.sulted in complete 
failure. In December however he again besieged Madras itself. On the 9th 
December Colonel Lawrence who commanded the English withdrew all hi,s our- 
posts to “ Choultry Plain,” and on the 12th into the Fort. The attempts marie 
by the Bngli.sh forces in the interior, to assist Madras during this siege, wei'e 
ineffectual. In fact almost all the English troops were in tlie Fort. Captain Pres¬ 
ton liowever with Muhammad Yusuf, a Muhammadan partizan of the British, made 
an attack on the French quarters at St. Thomd in January. Owing to the coward¬ 
ice of the division under Muhammad Yusuf, though lie personally made great 
exertions, this failed, and Preston fell back on Arcot to raise fresh levies. Major 
Calliaud also came up in February with a detachment from the .south, accompanied 
by .several of the Nawiib’s troops ; and on the 7tli a sharp engagement took place 
at the Mount, the French having unsuccessfully attacked Oalliaiul’s position, 
Calliaud howevei' Ava,s obliged to fall back on CMngleput. This siege was raised 
two months afterwards when an English fleet appeared in the roads. In the 
meantime the English arms under Colonel Porde were progressing satisfactorily 
toumrds the north, -where Olive had sent, a detachment to operate in the Northern 
Circars, ere this was ceded by the Nizam to the French. Their successes culmi¬ 
nated in the fall of Masulipatam on the 7th April, by which the French influence 
with the Nizam was destroyed, and a tract of territory around Masulipatam extend¬ 
ing eighty miles along the coast and twenty miles inland was ceded by him to the 
English, The operations in the south were of a minor natni’e until 22nd January 
1760, when the French iinclev Lally were completely defeated at Wandiwash, near 
Arcot, by Colonel Coote who had arrived with reinforcements from Englsmd. This 
was followed by the capture within a fortnight of Gingee and Arcot, Minor forts 
fell ill succession, and by May the English were in a po.sition to lay siege to Pondi¬ 
cherry. Lally then had recourse to the services of Haidar All, an‘adventurer 
■who subsequently usurped supreme power in Mysore, but at that time merely held 
high military command under the .Raja. An English detachment sent to meet 
the Mysoreans was defeated, and the situation of the English might have become 
critical had no-D affairs at home recalled the Mysore troops to their own country. 
Deprived of the aid of the Mysoreans the French cause soon became hopeless, and 
on the 16th January 1761 Pondicherry surrendered. With this event the French 
power in the Carnatic virtually ended. By the peace of Paris m 1763, Pondicherry 
was restored to the French, but -ivith a territory less extensive. Mahd, Khrikul, 
Ghaudarnagar, and other factories in Bengal were in like manner restored, but 
they were not occupied before 1765. 

66. Eo far as the English were concerned there were no more military 
operations in Southern India until 1766, beyond granting such aid as was fi’om 
time to time necessary to enable the Nawab of the Carnatic to repress insurrec¬ 
tion. Negotiations were carried on with the Nizim of Haiderabad for the cession 
of the Northern Circar.s, but with no very satisfactory results ; and in 1765 
sanads transferring these tracts to the Company were obtained direct from the 
Padshah of Delhi, whose paramount authority -was recognized by the Nizdm. 
The, Madras Government however hesitated to avail themselves of the powers thu.s 
assigned to them except with the consent of the Nizam ; and in 1766, although 
sending a body of troops to secure their po.ssession, they entered into a treaty 
with the Nizam, agreeing to pay tribute for the Circars and to defend the 
Nizam against his enemies. In the meantime the Mysore adventurer, Haidar All, 
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had succeeded, nnt only in obtaining supreme power in that province, - 

extending his dominion on all sides; and the English were speedily called on under 
the treaty to assist the Nizam >ind the Marathas in checking the advance made in 
the direction of their territories. No sooner however had operations commenced 
than Haidar Ah', by judicious expenditure of treasure, not only bought off the 
ilarilthas, but even induced the Nizdm to desert his allies and join him in a descent 
upon the Carnatic. Colonel Smith, who commanded the English troops, finding 
himself thus opposed to a force very much larger than his own, commenced a 
retreat, followed by the allies who overtook him at Chengain. The English 
repulsed the attack thus made, but were compelled to continue their retreat to 
Tiriivaiinamalai. On being attacked at that yjlace the victory of the English was 
decisive, the troops of Haidar and of the Nizdm retreating in the utmost confusion ; 
while hands of rnarandiug horse, who had been plundering the country U]j to the 
very gate of TIadras under the command of Haidar’s son Tipu, a boy of seven¬ 
teen, considered their situation to be no longer secure, and drew off to rejoin the 
re.st of the army. Colonel Smith however was too weak to follow up his Victory, 
and withdrew his troops into cantonment for the rains, which were now at hand. 
Haidar at once took advantage of this iuaction to reduce a few unimportant 
fortresses, but his movements were checked at the hill fort of Aiubdr ; ivhero 
Captain Calvert, with a garrison of five hundred sepoys and fifDeeu Europeans, 
defied the utmost efforts of Haidar’s armies for nearly a month, wlieii lie was 
redieved by Colonel Smith on the 7th December 1707. Haidar then drew off, and 
after ti few skirmishes he retired above the ghats, having learned tliat an expedi¬ 
tion from Hombaj had captured his fleet in the harbours of C*aiiaro, and commenced 
hostile ojieration.s in his territories on the Western Coast. Risking an invitsion 
from the east, Haidar hurried over to meet what to him seemed the more iminiiiout 
danger, and appeared suddenly before Mangalore in such force as to compel the 
re-embarkation of the expedition. In tlie meantime, thongli very imperfectly 
informed of Haidar s actual movements, the Madras Government resolved to 
commence offensive operations ; and one body of troops under Colonel Wood 
proc6Gd6u to loducy tho fortresses undov the soutli-eastern slope's of tlio tyliiits 
while another entered Jlysore proper under Colonel Smith, The movements of 
both detachments were at first uniformly successful, but as .soon as they Imd uuited 
m August 1768, with the view of attacking Bangalore, Haidar rchunied from the 
Westeru Coast and mane an attack on the camp of a Maratlid, contingent : a uiovo- 
ment winch though unsuccessful was sufficient to show that it would not be possible 
to reduce Bangalore unless a decisive victory could bo first, obtained over I-lfudar in 
tne hfilri. \ arious marches and connter-marclies were underl.aken with tliis obioct 

Sir a number of the fortified places on' tlio 

tableland, ^Haidar descended into the lowland by passes unknown to the Eno'lisli 

almost allSaSt ''' Bardmahul, and Salem, whicli ill 

Imost all cases had been left inadequately supplied with troops. He did not 

hou ever risk an engagement in the field with Colonel Smith; aid a treaty was 
concluded on the ith Apr, 1769, on the ba,sis of a mtitual restltutiou of conLit 

vifch the excerffiou oi Narur, which was ceded to Haidar on the ground of its blm' 

an ancient dependency of ilysore. o^oujm uj ouug 

tn f yefii' 1^80 the military operations 

and in liis disputes with the 
Tanjore Raja, cou,sisted m the captni’e of Pondicherry from the Pronoh in 1778 

1/79. These events were a consequence of the reneived war in Enrmie 

corSd Ts L i. °^^tinate defence. The 

10,500 men, of whom™]’,500'Vire Ebfropiins ’ the besieging ainny of 

with Haidar in 1780 a^ose Horn the Zf ii i broke out agnin 

of trSatf ofX" Zd^L^eeded'^ ?ulS\i?^^^ 

wd.ro„.d M.d„s, ahh.;iir„rSar«ttr; 


between 
and the 
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■miles inland, and terminating a little to the north of Pondicherry. Sir Hector 
Munro proceeded to Conjeeverarn, and directed Colonel Baillie to join him tbero 
with troops from tte noi'tli. Haidar endeavoured to prevent the junction, and Sir 
Hector Miiiiro seeing that Colonel Baillie was in danger, sent a detachment under 
ColonelPletchei'tohi.'j aid, which successfully eluded the enemy iind joined Colonel 
Baillie on the 9rh Sep'ember, only to be included however in tho general massacre 
which toolc place when Colonel Bnillie’s force was attacked hy overwhelming 
nniubers on the following day. Sir Hector Munro considered Conjeeverain no 
longer tenable when he lieard the nows of this dha-=.ter, and commenced a retreat to 
Madras; which he i'e,mhed on tLe (4th September, leaving the field open to Haidar. 
On receipt of the intelligence at Calcutta, the fiovernor-G-eneral 'Warren. Hastings 
.suspended Mr John Whir.ehill, the Governor of Madras, and de.spatched Sir Eyre 
Coote with ri inforceuieuts. The latter arrived on the 1st November 1780, but 
was unable to take ihe field nnlil tbe 17th January I 7S1. On tlic 10th he relieved 
Ohinglepnt, and on the 21st retook Karuiiguzbi; which had the effect of raising 
the siege of Waudiwash, a place defended with great distmction by Lieutenant 
Elinfc. H'ariiigof the arrival of a Erencli fleet off Pondicherry, Sir Eyre Coote 
proceeded to that jdace, hn^, finding (hat the fleet had brought no laud forces, he 
turned his attention to the protection of Cnddalore. Pluiclar had followed him 
down the coasl, bub moved off when tlie Etjglish general offered battle. Thus 
hampered, the troops remained a Imo.st inactive until the 18th June, when an in- 
effoctual attempt rvas made to capture Chidaiiiharam. Tho news of this failure 
emboldened Haidar *o make a decisive atternpt to annihilate the English army, and 
lie accordingly advanced and took up a position close to Sir Eyre Coote’s camp at 
Porto Hovo, a smalltown on the coast about 14 miles south of Cnddalore. The 
battle Gommenceil early on the morning of tbe 1st July 1781, an English fleet 
lying close in shore with tlio view of enabling the embarkation of the remnant of 
tho army in tho contingency of its heitig deleated in an encounter with an enemv 
eight times its numerical superior. Tho battle was long and severe, but by fotir 
o’clock in the afternoon the enemy were in precipitate retreat. Tbe want of proper 
equioment rendered Sir Eyre Coote unable to take fall advantage of the victory 
which he had gained, but he succeeded in auaiu relieving Waudiwash on the 18th 
July; after which he proceeded northwards and joined a detachment from Bengal 
at Pulicat, having eluded (he lorce .«ent to intercept him by adopting aline of 
march hitherto supposed impassable for troop-. Tims reinforced he marched 
against tho foiiress of Tiruniiasur and procured its surrender on the 2i(nd August, 
shortly before Hakhu’s relieving army appeared on the field. A general action 
took place on the 27th ; but with no very decisive result, though the English kept 
po.sse.ssion on the field, A month later, on tl e '27th of September, tho English 
commander surprised the enemy near Sbolinghnr and gained such a victory as put 
him in a position to throw ])rovisioiis into Vellore; which had been defended from 
the commencement of the war. In November the English army retired for the 
rainy season to Madras, wliere it remained until the following January, rvhen it had 
once more to advance to the relief of Velloie. Haidar then turned his attention to 
Cnddalore, and succeeded in reducing it with tho assi-tance of a Erench contingent 
which had landed at I’orto Novo. The reduction of Perumdkovil by Haidar follow'ed, 
but Sir Eyre Coote once more arrived in tin e to .'^ave Wandiwash. In tbe meantime 
war had broken out witli the Dutch as wtll as with tho French, and the Lntch 
settlements of Saclras, Pulicat, and Negapatam had been captured. A portion of 
the force employed for the reduction ot the latter place was subsequently detatchod 
under Colonol Brathwaite to oper.ate in Tanjore. Dteeived by the spies, the small 
force was suddenly surrounded by superior numbp).s under Haidar’s son, Tlpfi, 
and only a small remnant escaped with their lives. To counterbalance this, a 
rebellion hao broken out in Malabar, and a small force of English sent to their aid 
gained a considerahle victory at Tellich(Try, which necessitated the immediate 
despatch of Tipil to the We.^tern Coast; and Haidar AM, considering liimaelf 
overmatched by Sir Eyre Coote, determined to quit the Coromandel Coast, The 
English commander tli, n returned with his army to Madras, and General Stuart 
assumed the command in his place. The English force on the Western Coast was 
scarcely strong enough successfully to oppose that brought against it, bnt the 
news of the death of Haidar at Chittoor on the 7th December 1782 led to Tipfl’s 
speedy return to the head-quavtors of the principal army; thereby leaving the field' 
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opea to the English, who were shortly afterwards reinforced by a considerable 
number of troops from Bombay under General Matthews. Several places on the 
coast fell in rapid succession, and eventually the English penetrate'I to Bednor 
above the ghata. Here however their success ended, Tipii returning and com- 
jielling tile surrender of the place on the brd May; after which he marched to the 
siege of Mangalore, where a small fort was in the occupation of Colonel Campbell. 
The garrison of this place was insignificant and the material defences of the place 
erpially so, but Tipii was unable to take it by assault and his large army remained 
for many months practically inactive, while his French allies under M. Biissy were 
being besieged in Onddalore. On the receipt of the news of the conclusion of peace 
between France and England, an armistice was agreed upon under which Tipn 
was bound to provision the garrison of Mangalore. He however supplied provisions 
which were unfit for cousuinptiou, and the garrison, broken down by famine and 
sickness, capitulated on the 30th Jannaiy 178d ; the health of the commander being 
so undermined that he expired on the 23rd March following. After much delay, 
peace was ultimately couoluded on the 10th March on the basis of a mutual restora¬ 
tion of conquests. During this war many of the English prisoners, including 
General M:>tfchews, were put to death by Tfpii. 

08. After the conclusion of peace with the English, Tfpn seized about thirty 
thousand of the Christians of Canara, forcibly converted them to Muhatuina- 
daiiism, and deported them to the country above the ghats. Subsequently, 
rebellions of the Nayars of Malabar ou account of a similar exercise of religious 
zeal in that portion of his territory led to expeditions for their suppres¬ 
sion; and many of the Nayars having taken refuge in Travancore, Tipii 
resolved to invade that connti-j in their pursuit, notwithstanding an intimation 
that such a proceeding would involve him in another war with the English. His 
first attempt to enter Travancore ended in failure. A second was more successful, 
and the country was overrun; but, on his return to Ooimbatore, Tipii found an 
English army in the field at Tricliinopoly under the command of General Medows, 
the Governor^of Madras, who had also entered into alliances with the Mardtlifis 
and the Nizam, _ Tipii at first withdrew to Sei'ingapatam, which he had estab- 
lished as the capital of his dominions; and the English met with little opposition 
in the reduction of the various forts along the south-eastern slopes of i ha ghdta 
until the 7th September, when their army was attacked by a force comiminilSl by 
Tipii in person, which had descended by the Gejalhatti pass. The attach wag 
repulsed, but General Medows efforts to bring on a general action were evaded by 
Tipii; and nothing but indecisive skirmishes took place, until the Governor- 
• General, Lord Oornwallia, took the field in person, and assuming the command on 
119th January 1791, at once- commenced preparations for a march upon 
Bangalore, concentrating his army at Yellore. Tipii hastened ti intercept his 
advance, which he expected would be made by the pas.ses near Ambiir, but the 
demonstration in that direction was a feint, and the tableland was reached by the 
more northerly pass of Mugli without a shot being fired. The pettah or town of 
Bangalore fell early in March, and on the night of the 20th the fort was taken bv 
assault after a serere contest of little over an honr. While tlie.se operations were 
going on 111 Mysore, Colonel Hartly from the Madras side had defeated the Sultan’s 
troops near Caheut; and General Abercrombie, Governor of Bombay, had landed at 
leilicherry nnth a considerable force, and reduced Gannanore without enoouuterinw 
much opposition. But little dilficulty was met with in the operations in that 
neighbourhood, and witlim a very short time the whole of Malabar whs in the occu¬ 
pation of the English. Operations on a smaller scale were conducted in the north, 
m concert with the Marathas and the Nizam, the latter having also despatched a. 
body of about ten thousand horse to join Lord Cornwallis’ army. 

69. On the 4th of May the English army left Bangalore to march against 
fae mgapatam; but the route was so difficult, the means of transport was so limited 
and the devastatiou of the country by Tipii had been so well earned one that 
riotwitiistanding a successful engagement at Arukere only nine miles from Gerin- 
natam. Lord Cornwallis was compelled to abandon his plan of operations for tho 
•md re ire to the vicmdy of Bangalore, where he occupied himself for .Ll 
ducing the hill forte. The Nizam’s troops and the .Vlardthas havino- 
m the north and remforced his army with both men a,nd supplies Lorff 
mm appeared before the walls of S'eringapatam on the 5th February- 
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1792. On, tlie night of the Gth, the outlying ancampnieut and redoubt? were' 
carried and the citj closely invested on two sides. Preparations were made for 
the vigorous conduct of the siege, and on the 16th the army was joined by that of 
■ Oeneral Abercrombie from Malabar. A few days previously Tiph had made 
uvertures for peace ; hut the negotiations did not lead to a cessation of preparations 
for the siege, and the fall of Seringapatam was close at hand when ou the 2dth 
Pebrnary orders were issued for the discontinuance of all hostilities. Peace had 
been agreed upon on the basis of a cession to the allies of one-half of the dominions 
of which Tipu was in possession before the war, the payment of three crore.s and 
thirty lakhs of rupees, and the restitution of all prisoners including those retained 
from the time of Haidar. Under this treaty the English came into possession of 
the Barhmahal, Dindigul, Malabar, and Croog; the latter being restored to the 
Shjii, who had rendered essential aid to the English in the course of the war. 

70. Though thus severely disabled, Tipii was not rendered completely 
powerless. He lost no time in commencing a series of intrigues with the view of 
engaging to his side those who had been tlie allies of the English, and even 
despatched an embassy to Paris asking for the assistance of the French. His 
overtures being rejected by Louis XVI, he renewed them after the revolution had 
broken out, and a contingent of ninety-nine men from the Mauritius landed at 
Mangalore in 1798. The aid thus received was insignificant, but the object of 
Applying for it was manifest, and the G-overnor-General, Lord Mornington, resolved 
to act at once ratlier than wait till Tipii had matured his plans. Instructions 
were despatched for the immediate adoption of such measures as were necessary to 
place the Madras army on a satisfactory footing, and an alliance was entered into 
with the Nizam. The object of the G-overnor-General was to obtain possession of 
the maritime territory still under Tipd, and thus preclude him from communication 
with tlie French; and before commencing the war, an opportunity was afforded 
him of averting it by timely concession. But the efforts at negotiation were 
ineffectual, and offensive operations were determined on. The army of the Carnatic 
was placed under the command of General Harris, while another force from Malabar 
under General Stuart ascended into Coorg early in March 1799. Tipii directed 
his first efiforts against this latter army, but'was beaten at Siddheswar near Periya- 
patna, and in the meantime General Harris and the Nizam’s troops crossed the 
Mysore frontier. Tipu turned to meet them, and was defeated with severe loss 
in a general action at Malvalh on the 27th March. He then retired to Seringa- 
patam, and the allies advanced to the siege, which lasted for a month before a 
practicable breach was made. The assault commenced at one o'clock on the 4th 
May, and before evening Tipii -was dead, and the whole to-fvn was in the posse,ssion 
■of the English. Tiie dynasty of Haidar and Tipii having practically come to an 
■end with the fall of the latter, the settlement of the country was effected by the 
restoration of Mysore proper to the representative of the ancient ruling family whose 
rights had been usurped by Haidar. The greater part of the remainder was then 
divided between the English and the Nizam, the districts of Canara, Ooimbatore, 
and Wynaad falling to the share of the former. A portion was also reserved for the 
Pe.shwa, with the view to its forming a basis for a new treaty with the Mardtlid 
•orapire. Arrangements were at the same time made by which Mysore should be 
precluded from again becoming a great military power, and it was stipulated that 
the heads of all the passes on the tableland should remain in perpetuity in the 
hand.s of the British. 

71. The military history of the Madras Presidency ceases with the treaty of Summary 
1799; all subsequent addition of territory, with one exception, having been peace- of the 
fully acquired. The following is a brief summary of all the territorial acquisitions ^^ocuisitions 
made in the south. A trading settlement was established at Masulipatam in 1611, 
and in 1639 and in 1690 Forts St. George and St. David were built at Madras parts of the 
and Tevanapatam respectively by the permission of the ruling Hindu princes. The fhesidency. 
foii. of Tellicherry in Malabar was similarly established in 1633. The first footing 
in Tanjore was gained by the cession of'Devakottai in 1749, as a reward for assistance 
rendered to a successful claimant to the thi-one. The Nizhms Mirzaplia Jang and 
Sfliaba.t Jang had ceded Masulipatam and portions of the Northern Oircars to the 
French; but, on the capture of Masulipatam by the English in 1759, the influence 
of the French was broken, and the town of Masulipatam and a considerable tract 
■of the surrounding territory was made over to the English. In 1765 sanads’ 
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cBfling the whole of the ISTorthem Circara were obtained direct from the Padshah 
of Delia, but the Madras Government thought it, more politic to obtain the consent 
of the hbzain also, and in 1768 the five Ciroars of Bllore, Ohicacole, Rajahmmi- 
dry, Mustafanauar, and Murtuzanagar or Guntur were ceded by treaty on the 
linglish agreeing to pay an annual subsidy of nine lakhs, or to furnish military 
assistance when required. The Dutch settlements of Pulioat, Sadras, and Ifega- 
patam were annexed in 17S1. The earlier wars with Haidar and Tipii w^ere 
concluded with a peace on the basis of mutual restitution of territory, but by the 
treaty of 1701 the districts of Malabar and Salem and the Dindigul division of 
Madura were ttequired by the English, and on the partiiion of Tipii’s territory in 
1790 the di.striets of Canara and Coimbatore fell to the share of the British Govern, 
ment. During the wars of the eighteenth century the English more than once 
interfered in the disputes between the Raja of Tanjore and the Nawab of the 
Cariiiitic, and in 177« a treaty wa-S concluded by which hiagore and 277 villages 
were ceded to the Oom|)(my. The internal affairs of the Tanjore kingdom continued 
to proceed from bad to worse, and after a tm-bulent period of disputed succes.sion 
the rightful cluiuiimt to the throne, on being put into power in 1799, executed a 
treaty resigning th.! administration of the kingdom into the hands of the British, 
on the understi.ncling that he would receive a provision of one lakh of pao-odas 
atid one-fiftli of the net revenues. The titular dignity became extinct in*^lS55 
through failure of male heirs. In ISOO a new treaty was entered into -with tho 
EDfim of the Deccan, by which a considerable increase was made in the British 
Subsidiary force, ,,n account of which the Nizdm coded all the territories he had 
acijmred by the Mysore treaties of 1792 and 1799, together with the taluk of 
Addui and all other taluks situated to the south of the rivers Tnngabhadra and 
Kistna. These are knuwn by the name of the Ceded Districts, and comprise the 
provinces of Bellary, Antmtapur and Ouddapah. The English having in all the 
earlier wars of the peninsula supported the cause of Muhammad All, Nawiib of the 
Carimtic, and having in fact secured him both the original possession of his kingdom 
and the power of retaining it, the revenues of the Carnatic were looked to for the 
defrayal of the. expenses of the wars, and with this view the present district of 
Chingleput, then known as the Jagir, was made over to the Company in 1763. 
Tin's was rented to the Hawdb for some time, but in 1780 the British Government 
took the management into their own bands. As new wars arose fresh agreements 
wi re made, and a amdes of treaties were executed culminating in that of 1792 three 
years before tbe^death of Muhammad Ali and the accession of Dmclat-ul-Uinra by 
winch tne Nawab tigreed to pay a large subsidy, and, in order to secure punokal 
payment, the ftuginh were authorized to collect tribute direct from a large number 
of the palegars or local chiefs. In the event of the balance not being paid, tbo 
EnoJiah were further authorized to assume the mauagemeut of certain specified 
districts In accordance with this treaty, tribute was collected throughout a oTeat 
part of the liimevelly and Madura districts, and in 1795 the Company assumed the 
entire management of the Ramnad division of the present district of Madura. On 
the fall of beruigapatam in 1799 it was discovered that both Muhammad All and 
Umdar-ul-Umra had been carrying on a treasonable correspondence with My.sorc 
and the treaty of having thus been infringed, the British Goybrnmeut 

resolved to assume the ei tire management of the Carnatic, and proposed a treaty 
for the purpose. Lmdat-ul-IJmra having died before arrangements were con- 
eluded, and Ills reputed son All Husain having rejected the terms offered him 
another grandson of Miibammad All named Azim-ncl-Daula, wag declared his 
successor, and an arrangement was entered into on the 31 st July 1801 bv whicb- 

the titular dignity and receiving a liberal stipend. The effect of this treaty Was 
to bring under British rule the whole of the country from the Serthern c2ra to 
exception of the Erench settlements of Pondicherry and' 
Kfirikdl and the Danish settlement of Tranquebar. The titular dignity of /awdR 
of the Carnatic was continued nntil 1855, when there was a failure of direct hehw 
representative of the family bears the title of Prince of Arcot, and has 
the position oi the first native nobleman of Madras. In 1838 internal mi^Snar 
nent and snspicmn of treasonable'intrigue on the part of the Hawdb of Rurnool 
led to the occupation of bis territory by an armed force and to its sub^Quen 
annexation. Tranquebar was ceded by the Danes in 1845. The «ct of Ek 
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Canai'a Tvas transferred from this Presidency to the Bombay Presidency in 
1862. 


73, Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, Madras has icnown decent 
no regular war; but occasional disturbances have called for measures of military events, 
repression. The palegars or local chieftains in the south long adhered to their 
independence after their country was ceded to the British, On the west coast, the 
feudal aristocracy of the ll'dyars and the religious fanaticism of the Mappillas have 
more than once led to rebellion and bloodshed. In the extreme north, the wild 
tribes occupying the hills of Ganjam and Vizagapatam have only lately learned the 
habit of subordination. In 18B6, the zamlndari of Gumsnr in this remote tract was 
attached by Government for the rebellious conduct of its chief. An inquiry then 
institued revealed the wide prevalence among the tribe of Khoncls of human 
sacrifice, under the name of meriah. The practice was subsequently suppressed by 
a special agency. As lately as 1879 the country round Pmmpa on the northern 
frontier was the scene of riots sufficiently serious to lead to the necessity of calling 
out troops. The same necessity arose three years later when the Hindus and 
Muhammadans of Salem came into collision in connection with a question of 
religious ceremonial. A more serious disturbance was that tnown as the “ Anti- 
iShanar riots ” of 1899. The Maravars of Tinnevelly and parts of Madura, resent¬ 
ing the pretensions of the Shanars—a toclcly-dra'iving ca.ste~to a liigher social and 
rehgious status, organised attacks on Shanar villages. The town of Sivakasi was 
looted and burnt by five thousand Maravars. Quiet was restored by the Military, 
and a punitive police force has been stationed in the area of disturbance. 
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73. The executive civil governtnent of the Madras .Presidency is administered 
by “ the Governor in Council,” subject to the superintendence and control of the 
Governor General in Council. By the term Local Govei’nment” is meant the 
Governor in Council. The council includes the Governor and two ordinary Civil 
Members, who must he members of the Indian Civil Service who have served for 
ten years in India; the Gomtnander-in-Chief in India is a Member of Council it and 
while he is resident at the Presidency of Fort St. George. The Governor and the 
ordinary Members of Omincil are appointed by the Crown. The terms for which 
they may hold office are not limited by any legal enactment, but any Governor or 
Member of Connoil who returns to Europe or leaves India with intent to return 
to Europe is considered to have resigned his office. The Secretary of State has 
directed that a Member of Council should hold office for five years exclusive of any 
time during which he draws less than full pay, not having himself been granted 
leave. The Governor in Council may grant an ordinary Member of Council leave 
of absence, under medical certificate, for a period not exceeding six month.?. On 
the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of Governor, the Secretary of State 
may make a provisional appointment, subject to the approval of the Crown ; if the 
vacancy occurs when uo provisional or other successor is on the spot, the senior 
Civil Member of Council assumes office as acting Governor. If a vacancy occurs 
in the office of ordinary Member of Council, when there is no person present who 
lias been duly appointed to hold the vacant office as a permanent or provisional 
Member, it may he filled by the Governor in Council by the appointment as tempo¬ 
rary Member of any person qualified for appointment as an ordinary Member, The 
Governor can issue orders regulating the conduct of business in the Council. The 
Governor can in the circumstances stated in 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, sec. 47, issue orders 
which are not in consonance with the opinions expressed by the majority of his 
Council. The Governor in Council is not empowered to declare war or to make 
treaties and has no immediate control over the milii.ary administration of the 
Presidency. He corresponds directly witli the Secretary of State except in certain 
cases. The power.? of the Governor are not affected by the presence of the 
Governor General in the Presidency. The Governor in Oonncil is empowered to 
undertake works of public utility which are not expected to cost more than ten 
lakhs and are not railways. The Governor in Council possesses all the civil patron¬ 
age of the Presidency which is not retained by the Secretary of State or delegated 
to subordinate members of the administration. The Governor makes official tours 
from time to time in order to acquire personally accurate knowledge regarding 
the people and ccijmtry under his government. Despatches to the Secretary of 
State are signed by all the members of council, but letters addressed to tbe Gov¬ 
ernment of India and all orders of the Governor in Council are signed by an officer 
of the Secretariat. Similarly all correspondence regarding public business reaches 
Government through the Secretariat. 


^eCounefi" Legislative Council is fully dealt with in chapter III, 

The Pro- 75. Receipts and expenditure of all kinds are classified under three main heads, 

vinoial con- Imperial, Provincial and Local. When revenue derived from special sources is 
MtflemMt objects and not to the general purposes of the administration, 

whether Imperial or Provincial, the revemre so devoted forms a “Local fund.” Cer¬ 
tain local funds are incorporated with the public accounts ; these include the receipts 
of local hoards, the irrigation cess fund, the village service fimd and the Bhadra- 
chalam road fund; other local funds, including among others cantonment, 
municipal, port and endowment funds, are designated “ excluded,” as they are not 
incorporated with the public accounts. All revenue, which is not included in a 
Local fund, 13 credited to Imperial or Provincial funds in accordance with the terms 
of the provincial “ contract ” or “ settlement.” These contracts were the outcome 
or Lord Mayo s decentralization scheme (1871), by which the control of some 
departments was delegated to Local Governments. The receipts relating to certain 
departments or a fixed proportion of them are credited to Provincial funds and an 
assignment le, if necessary, made from the Imperial funds to enable the Provincial 
Government to meet the expenses of the departments or their share of those 
objects with which this system was introduced were to obviate 
the difficnlties which the Supreme Government found in distributing the available 
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■resource's among the several provinces, to compel the Provincial' Governments to 
give due weigiit to fiscal considerations in proposing and carrying out administrative 
refoi'ms, to encourage the exercise of economy hy Provincial Governments hy 
lea\'ing them during the currency of a contract to provide from the surpluses, 
■which they may accumulate, any excess of actual expenditure over actual reveune 
nndiT Provincial heads, to allow Provincial Governments to reap the benefits of 
careful administration leading to increased revenue at least during the continuance 
■of each contract, and to enable the Imperial Government to replenish its own 
exchequer or than of any Provincial Government, when it has been depleted on 
account of exceptional circumstances. The Local Government should, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, maintain a balance of not less than 20 lakhs of rupees to meet 
the necessities of famine, and this balance should be promptly restored when it has 
had to be diuiiiiished on account of stress of circumstances. The present contract 
caino into force on 1st April 1897 and should have expired on 31st March 1902 ; 
as, however, the circumstances of the years during which it was current were 
abnormal and the Government of India are engaged in considering certain proposals 
as to the genm-al character of the Provincial settlements in future, the current 
vSf'tLleirient will i-cmain in force till 31st March 1904. Under it the revenue cre¬ 
dited to Provincial funds includes the whole revenue derived from interest 
nn Provincial loans and advances, law and justice—courts of law and jails, 
police, marine, education, medical, scientific and other minor departments, 
irrigatiiiTi—minor works and navigation, civil works, district post, and contribu¬ 
tions, and that derived from certain minor heads included under salt, customs, 
receipts in aid of superannuation, etc., stationery and printing and fi'om miscella- 
neons and extraordinary items not exceeding Ks. 10,00U except a few minor heads; 
three-fourths of the revenue derived from stamps; half the revenue derived from 
asse.s.sed taxes, forest and registration; a quarter of that derived from excise and 
land-revenue. The last item is the principal source of revenue, its estimated annual 
yield to Provincial funds, according to the contract of 1897, being Rl.* 134’58 
out of a total estimated revenue of El. 296'41 from all these sources. On the 
other hand, the Provincial Government was made responsible for the whole expendi¬ 
ture on land-revenue, excise licensees’ work in the salt department, customs, 
interest on the Provincial advance and loan account, district post establishment, 
genei,al administration (except account oflSce—Imperial branch, cnrrencjf depart¬ 
ment, re.serv6 treas'ury and allowances to Presidency banks), law and justice— 
courts of law and jails, police, marine, education, medical,. political (except 
“refugees and state prisoners ” and “ miscellaneous”), scientific and other minor 
•departments (except a few items), certain minor heads under superannuation 
allowances and pensions, .stationery and printing (except stationery purchased for 
the central stores), miscellaneous (including certain minor heads and items not 
•exceeding Rs,-10,000), famine relief, minor works and na-vigation, civil works 
(except buildings for post and telegraph oflSces, for the Salt department, Mete¬ 
orological buildings at Kodaikanal and special coal or petroleum explorations) 
and contributions; for three-fourths of the expenditure on stamps; for half the 
expenditure on a.s 3 essed taxes, forests and registration; and for one-fourth of that 
on excise and salt (except excise licensees’ works and salt purchase and freight). 
According to the contract estimate of 1897, the total estimated receipts and 
■expenditure on account of Provincial funds were El. 296-41 and El. 312’S7, 
leaving an estimated annual deficit of Rl. 16-46, which was balanced by the fixed 
assignment from Imperial to Provincial funds under the settlement. 

76. The principal sources of revenue and the objects on which Provincial and 
Local funds are expended can be learnt from an examination of the provincial 
accounts in any recent year. . The total revenue (excluding opening balances) 
i’ooeived during the financial yeai’, Ist April 1901 to 31st March 1902, amounted 
toE.1.1,505-66, of which the amounts credited to Imperial, Provincial and Incorpo¬ 
rated I/ocal funds were respectively Rl. 983-78, Rl. 37S'66 and El. 143-.33. . The 
amounts expended from Provincial and Incorporated Local funds 'were Rl. 337‘SO 
and Rl. 135-98, leaving surpluses of Rl. 40-75 and Rl. 7-35 respectively. More than 
a third of the total revenue and more than half the provincial revenue were, 
derived from land-revenue which amounted to Rl. S87’40 (Rl. 35^-42 Imperial, 
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El. 201‘14 Provincial and EL 27-84 Local); the expenditure on land-revenue 
ainoimted to El. 103-21 (Rl. 52’86 Provincial and El. 50-35 Local). The nest 
moat productive source of revenue was salt, wliich yielded El. 191-54, of wliu'h 
only El. 1-03 were credited to Provincial funds; the expenditure under the head 
'salt’ amounted to El. 20-B4, of which EL 3-94 were debited to ProvinciM) funds. 
Other important items of revenue were exci.se fEL 143’08), provincial rates (Rl. 
87-49 credited entirely to Local funds), stamps (RL 86-89), customs (El. iO'S-i, of 
which El. 0-94 only were credited to Provincial funds), tributes (El. 45-08 credited 
entirely to Imperial funds), assessed taxes (EL 28-68), forests (EL 25-43), registra¬ 
tion (RL 14'50) and civil works (Rl. 13-74, of-which EL 11'SS were credited to Local 
funds and EL i'86 to Provincial funds). 

77. The principal items of expenditure were land-revenue (El. 103-21), public 
w'orks charges, orclinary branches (Rl. 59-37, of which Rl. 58-20 were debited to 
Provincial funds and El. 0-37 to Local funds), police (RL 47-81), courts of law 
(El. 47 /3), civil works nob under the Public Works department (EL 45-94, of 
■which EL 43-06 were debited to Local funds and EL 2-S8 to Provincial funds), 
medical (El. 29-31, of which EL 16-29 "were paid from Local funds and RL l.-i-02 
from Provincial funds), education (Rl. 28-70, of which Rl. 18-.6 were debited to 
Provincial funds and El. 10-44 to Local funds), Sf-dt (Rl. 20-34), fm-esbs ^E1. 16-4 i), 
general admini.stration (Rl. 16-25, of which the amounts debited to Imperhil, Pro- 
■mnoial and Local funds-were Rl. 2-83, RL 10-27 and El. 3-15 respectively) and 
jails (Rl. 1376). The minor items included El. 4-92 spent on railways from Local 
funds. The net expenditure on education and medical were EL 24-03 and El. 
27‘54 respectively. 

78. The control of the Local Government over the funds at their di.sposal is 
Imited by certain nilea, iu which it is laid down that the sanction of the Secretary of 
State or of the Governor General in Council, as the case may be, is necessary betore 
expenditme can be incurred on certain accounts. Thus the sanction of the Secretary 
of State is necessary for the creation of a permanent appointment, of which the .salary 
exceeds Ra. 3,000 a year; for the creation of a tempora)-y appointment or for 
the appointment of an ofBcer on deputation on a similar rate of salary, when it is 
expected to last for more than 12 months; for the raising of the salary of an officer 
or of a sanctioned appointment to 'an amount in excess of Es. 5,000 a year; and 
for re-vdsions of establishment which involve additional expenditure of more than 
Rs. 26,000 a year. The Local Government cannot .sanction, without the previous 
consent of the Government of India, any charges of a permanent nature to be paid 
from Im^naL funds or any charge involving a debit against cbe following year’s 
grant, without the previous sanction of tlie Govex-nment of India, no additional 
taxation may be imposed, no change may he made in any existing system of revenue 
raauagement, no permanent appointment may be created with a pay. of more than 

m ^ ™ot4th, no addition may be made to the pay and allowances of an-y 
oHicer if they exceed or would, after the addition, exceed Es. 2-50 a month, no such 
appointment may be abolished o-r its pay and allowances reduced, no temporary- 
appointment or depiitation involving the payment of more than Es. 250 a month 
may be sanctioned for a period exceeding six months, no class or grade of officers 
may be created or abolished or their pay raised or reduced, etc. It is the duty 
General to advise the Local Government if he is of opinion 
that they have exceeded their financial powers. Certain minor powers have been. 
cleJegated to heads of departments and other officers. 

79. The recognized privilege, under which a person aggrieved with the action of 
any Government official may ordinarily appeal to the next higher authority by means 
of a petition and receive back a written reply, either refusin'g or promising redress, 

branches of the administration, bnt especially in 

In f land-revenue, owing to the number of small holdings of land 

tenure and the consequent multiplication of details in the 
suocpTsto’'n?° land-revenue. An aggrieved person may generally appeal in 

accession to the officers representing each grade in the department concerned, and 
address ih turn the Local Government, the Government of India, and 
rid Tbe three last-named authorities have prescribed certain 

rules to check the mdiscrimmate presentation of petitions; in some cases a period 
IS fixed withm which the appeal must be filed, but there is, in gener^. no Ek 
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except where i\ legal enactment or regulation provides for the appeal and imposes 
limits on its presentation. Tho Government do not act as a channel oE communi¬ 
cation for memorials addressed to Parliament. 

80. Candidates are admitted annually to the Indian Civil Service on the results 
of a competitive examination held in England. Besides two ordinary Members of 
Council and some of the Judges of the High Court, officers holding certain 
appointments must by statute be members of the Indian Civil Service; these 
include some of the Secretaries and Under Secretaries to Government, Members of 
the Board of Revenue, Secretaries to the Board of Hevenue, District and Sessions 
Judges, District Collectors and Magistrates, Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, 
and A.ssistant Collectors and Magistrates. Under special chcumstances, however, 
a person may be appointed to one of these offices, if he has re,sided for at least 
seven years in India; if the appointment is in the Revenue or Judicial depart¬ 
ment, he must pass an examination in the vernacular language of the district, 
in which he is to be employed, when such examination is required, and be subject to 
all the departmental tests and other qualifications and restriction.s imposed in like 
cases on officers in the Indian Civil Service; if any such appointment is made by 
an .authority in India it is provisional until it is approved by the Secretary of State 
in Council.’ The cadre of the Indian Civil Service includes however certain other 
appointments, .sucli as those of the Resident, Travancore and Cochin, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Inspectors General of Police and Prisons, the Registrar 
of the High Court, Appellate Side, the Private Secretary to His Excellency tho 
Governor, a Deputy Commissioner of the Salt, Abkdi'ia.nd Separate Revenue depart¬ 
ment, eto., but these appointments are not always held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Other special appointments, such as those of Special Settlement 
Officers, Census Superintendent, etc., are usually held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. With a view to give additional facilities for the employment of 
natives of India, of proved merit and ability, in the civil service, it was enacted that 
natives of India may, subject to certain rules, be appointed even to posts reserved 
by statute for the Indian Civil Service; for the purposes of this statute natives of 
India include only persons horn and domiciled within the dominions of His Majesty 
in India of parents habitually resident in India and not establisln d there foi 
temporary purposes only. Between 1880 and 1890 ten natives of India were selectee 
for employment in posts usually reserved for the Indian Civil Service and weri 
called Statutory Civilians. In nominating persons for approval by the Governo 
General in Council, the Local Government at fir.st considered only their abilitiei 
education, status and general fitness, but later the results of a competitive examii 
ation were also taken into consideration. After the Public Service Commission hf 
submitted, their proposals in regard to the judicial and executive branches of t 
administration, the Provincial Civil Service was constituted in 1892 and the Statute 
Civil Service was abolished, the Statutory Civilian recruited in 1890 having hf 
admitted to service on the understanding that he would be included in the Provini 
Civil Service on its creation and the other Statutory Civilians being allowed t) 
choice of joining the Provincial Service or retaining the positions which they t 
occupied. At the same time certain appointments usually held by members of 
Indian Civil Service were declared to be open to members of the Provincial Ser 
They include now two appointments as District Collector and Magistrate, fc 
District Judge, one as Secretary to,the Board of Revenue, one as Under Secret) 
Government, two as Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate, four as Head Asf 
Collector and Magistrate and one as Assistant Collector and Magistrate. 7 
decided that the last seven posts should, as they became available for the Prr 
Civil Service, be added to the existing grades of that service. Up to date o 
of Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate, the four posts of Head Assistant C 
and Magistrate and the post of Assistant GoUeetor and Magistrate have 
added. The Provincial Civil Service consists of two branches : the Bxeouti 
includes appointments of Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, and the 
fourth Presidency Magistrates; the Judicial branch inoliides appointmeni 
ordinate Judges and District Munsifs. There are six grades of Deputy < 
their pay varying from Rs. 2-50 to Rs. 700. The pay of the four grades 
Munsifs and three grades of Subordinate Judges varies from Rs. 200 " 

Tacancies in the list of Deputy Collectors are filled mainly by selectic 
subordinate service of persons who have passed the examinations prr 
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those po.sts and from persons of proved merit and ability wliether they are in the 
service of Government or not; one appointment is, however, made annually on the 
results of a competitive examination. District Mumsifs, who are appointed by 
the High Coiii-tj are usually selected from vakils of the High Court and from parsons 
employed in the Judicial department who have passed the presoribed tests. 
Government reserve to themselve.s the right to make promotions to the superior 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service carrying salaries of Ks. 500 per mensem and 
above mthout reference to any claim of seniority. 

81. Besides the Indian Civil Service, the Imperial services of the Public Works 
and Forest departments are recruited in England, the ofScers undergoing training 
in Cooiier’s HiU College before proceeding to India. The superior officers of the 
Police department are generally recruited by competitive examination in England. 

88. Admission to Government service in this Presidency is not as a rule 
dependent on success in a competitive examination, but no person can in general 
be appointed to a particular post unless he has passed certain prescribed exaraina,- 
tions—public or departmental or both. An outline of the system under which 
these educational qualifications are determined will be found in paragraphs d-6 and 
47 of chapter VII. 

8.3. It does not follow that, because an officer is not appointed by Government 
and his appointment is therefore not gazetted in Part I of the Fort Mt George GazeLte, 
that he is not a gazetted officer; for instance, the appointments of District Munsifs, 
who are gazetted officers appointed by the High Court, are published in Part II of 
the^ Gazette. With this exception, however, officers whose appointments are now 
notified in Part I of the hi>rt St. George Gusette are generally gazetted officers and 
all other officers are non-gazatted. Certain other events in the service of gazetted 
officers, such as the graiit of privilege leave to divisional officers by the Board 
of Bevenue, are notified in Part 11 of the Gazette. On the other band, events 
in the service of non-gazetted officers are occasionally puhhshed in Part I; for 
instance, the invesfciture.s of Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars and Sub-Magistrates 
with magisterial powers, which are granted by Government, are notified in Part I of 
the Gazette. 


84. There are six Secretaries to Government. The Ohief Secretary who is 
assisted by an Under Secretaiy, two unoovenanted Assistants and a Registrar, deals 
With the correaponderLCG relating to the financial^ judicial, puhlic, political, 
eccleBiastiGal, matine and peasiou departiueuts. The Secretary to Govenimenta 
Revenue department, who has a similar establishment under him, deals with the 
administration of the land-revenue, customs, abkari, salt, income-tax and other 
“separate” revenue, and of agriculture and connected subjects. The Secretary 
to Government, Local and Municipal dOTartment, under whom is an Assistant 
Secretaiy, w'ho works also under the Chief Secretary iii certain departments, 
and two uncovenauted Assistants, has charge of the correspondence relating to the 
educational, legislative and local and municipal departments. The Secretary to 
Gov ernment,, Public Works department, deals with all the corresuondence relatino- 
to that department except the irrigation and railway branches, in the latter of which 
toere is a separate Secretary to Government and in the former a Joint Secretary 
There are two Under Secretaries in the Public Works department-one for the 
general department and the other for the irrigation brarmh-and two uncove¬ 
nanted Assi^ants. The Secretaries and Under Secretaries except those in the 
Marine and Public Wo rks departments must by statute be officers of the Indian Civil 

XVrS 

appointed as Resident of the two native States of Travancore 
f. l R 1 ’ ^”“1 an Assistant Resident. The Collectors of Trichino- 

Political Agents for the native States of 

Arit Taninr-P S if"" respectively, and the Collectors of South 

Arcot, Tanjore, Makhar and Goddvan are ex-oj^cio Political Agents for tbe French 

Settlements of Pondicberry Rarikdl, Mdhe, and Yanam. A Oousul is apmiinted 
for Pondicherry and Kdrikal. The Paymaster of Carnatic stipends is also under the 
Pohtical department of Government. Officers in the service of GoveinS are 
oaaionally employed in native States with the sanction of Government 
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86. For purposes of general administration the Presidency is divided into 22 Administra- 
districts under the executive administration of a District Collector and Magistrate, tion of the 
who is generally a member of the Indian Civil Service. Each district—with the 
exception of Madras—contains two or more divisions; a division again comprises 

one or more taluks, each of which is under the jurisdiction of a Tahsildar. Further 

details regarding the civil divisions of the Presidency will be found in paragraplis 

215 to 230. Some of the I.'ivisional officers are members of the Indian Civil 

Service ; the majority are, however. Deputy Collectors, who are members of the 

Provincial'Civil Service. The Collectors as llevenue officers are subject directly The Board of 

to the control of the Board of Revenue which consists of four members of the Hevenuo. 

Indian Civil Service, There are no officers corresponding to Commissioners of 

Divisions in other provinces who have charge of a number of districts. The 

revenue jurisdiction of each member of the Board of Revenue extends over the 

whole Presidency, and the work of the Board is distributed among the members 

under Madras Act I of 1894. But orders on important matters are passed by the 

full Board. Two members of the Board are Conimissiouers of Land Revenue; 

one is Commissioner of Salt, Abkdri and Separate Revenue; and one is Director of Agricultoe 

the Department of Land Records and Agriculture and Commissioner of Revenue 

Settlement. Under this member are a Deputy Director of the Department of Laud 

Records and Agriculture, a Secretary, four Deputy Commissioners of Revenue 

Settlement in charge of Settlement Parties and two Assistant Commissioners. 

The Revenue Survey is under a Superintendent with three Deputy Superin- Survey, 
tendents and twelve Assistant Superintendents. The systems of Survey and Settle- Madrat Act IV 
meats arc explained in paragraphs 142 to 214. ojl887- 

87. The Board of Revenue is the Coiu’t of "Wards ; the Court is subject to the The Oowt of 
Local Government, and Oolleptors are subject to the Court, the powers of the Court 

being locally exercised through the District Collector. A proprietor—that is, a 
person who owns or has a life-interest in land either solely or as a co-sharer—is 
■deemed to be disqualified for the management of his property if he is a minor, or is 
a woman declared by the Local Government to be incapable of managing her 
property, or has been adjudged by a competent civil court to be of unsound mind 
and incapable of managing his property or has been declared by the Local Govern¬ 
ment to be incapable of managing his property owing to any physical or mental 
-defect or infirmity rendering him unfit to manage his property. A proprietor 
sui juris may, on his own application, have his estate taken under the management 
of the Court, if the Government deems it to be in the public interest that it should 
be so managed. The Court may take under its superintendence tbe person or the 
property of a disqua.lified proprietor or both or the property of a proprietor who 
has applied to have his property placed under the superintendence of the Court. 

When the Court assumes the .superintendence of a ward’s property, the District 
Collector takes possession of the property on behalf of the Court. In the case of an 
incumbered estate, if the property is in the possession of a mortgagee or of any person 
claiming under a mortgagee, the Local Government may, in certain circumstances, 
require the encumbrancer to deliver up possession of the estate to t.he manager 
appointed by tbe Court. The Court may also in certam circumstances retain 
management after the proprietor’s disqualification has ceased until it is satisfied 
that be wiU be thereafter compoteiit to take charge of bis estate and administer his 
own affairs. A small school for the education of minor wards at Madras is 
controlled by the Court. 

88. The administration of the scheduled districts—tbe agency tracts in Gan jam, Sctednlsd 
- Vizagapatam and Gdddvari and the Laccadive islands (including Minicoy)—differs 

considerably from that of the remainder of the Presidency. The administration of xx^oflSSS. 
civil justice as well as that of criminal justice and the collection and superintendence Aot XT'T 
of the revenues is nested in the Collector in his capacity as Agent to the Governor, of 1874. 

From a decree passed by the Agent in Ganjdm or Vizagapatam in a suit, wherein 
the landed possession of a Zamindar, Bissoye or other feudal hill chief may have 
formed the subject of litigation, an appeal lies to the Governor in Council and not to 
the High Court. Many legal enactments, which are in force elsewhere, have not 
been extended to tbe scheduled districts. The Governor in Council may declare 
what enactments are actually in force or that any enactment is not actually in force 
in any of the scheduled districts or any part of a scheduled, district. Lists of 
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enactments so notified by the G-overnoi- in Council and tbe rules for the guidance 
of the Agents to tbe Goveraor in the Ganjdm, Vizagapatam and Godavari districts 
nill be found at the end of volume II of the Madras Code. 

89. The superior court for civil and criminal judicial work is tbe High Court 
at the Presidency of Madras. The High Court may consist of a Chief Justice and 
as many Judges, not exceeding fifteen, as His Majesty may from time to time think 
fit and appoint; at present there are five puisne Judges in adtlition to the Chief 
Justice. The Judges must be barristers of five years’ standing or members of the 
Indian Civil Service of ten years’ standing, who have exercised the powers of a 
Pistrict Judge or like powers for at least three year’s, or persons who have held, 
judicial office not inferior to that of a Judge of a tSmall Cause Court for five 
years or nleadars ot tire Sigh Court of ten years’ standing ; one-third of the- 
Judgea, including the Chief Jxrstice, must he barristers and one-third must be 
members of the Indian Civil Service. A Judge holds office during His Majesty’s 
pleasure hut has power to resign. The Governor in Council may make temporary 
arrangements if a vacancy occurs in tbe High Court. A High Court Bench may- 
consist of one or more Judges, a Full Bench being a Bench of not less than three 
of the Judges for the time being present as Judges of the Court. A Beuch, 
which is not a Full Bench but consists of two or more Judges, is called a Division 
Court. The High Court has framed rules showing -what class of work may he 
disposed of hy the various benches; certain matters may be disposed of by a Judge 
in chambers. A list showing the sittings of the various courts during the 
following week is pubbshed every Friday. For the administration of criminal 
justice there are 20 Sessions Judges in the mufassal, the High Court being 
the Sessions Court in the Presidency town. Additional and Assistant Sessions 
Judges are sometimes appointed to assist courts in whicb. the work is heavy. 
Sessions are held once a month at the head-quarters of each judge, Magistrates 
are of three classes—first, second and third. The powers of a first-class magis¬ 
trate are more extensive than those of a second-class magistrate; for instance, 
a first-class magistrate can pass a sentence of imprisonment for Wo years, while 
the ,longest terms for which second and third-class magistrates can pass sentences 
of imprisonment are six months and one month respectively. Village raaois- 
trates are not included in these three classes of magistrates ] they may ^ry 
person.^ charged with petty thefts, when the value of the property stolen does 
not exceed one rupee, and certain other cases of a trivial nature; they iiiay 
sentence such persons, if found guilty to be confined in the village choultry for a 
time not exceeding twelve hours or to be put in the stocks for a time not exceeding 
.SIX hours. The Collector is always District Magistrate, except in the Presidency 
town. Divisional-officers are also Sub-Divisional Magistrates. These magistrates 
generally exercise all the powers of a first-class magistrate as well as certain other 
special powers. The bulk of the magisterial work, as far as the trial of original 
cases IS concerned, is disposed of by second-class magistrates ; in taluks where the 
work IS light the Tahsildar and theSarishtadar-the head of the taluk office under 
tne iahsildar—exercise the powers of magistrates, including the povrer to try cases 
and to commit accused for trial before the Sessions Court, but in other taluks 
btationary Sub-ilagiatrates are appointed for this purpose. Benches of Maris- 
trates are sometimes appointed in municipalities with summary powers to dispose 
ot petty cases District Magistrates rarely take cases on their own file. Divisional 
Magistrates dispose of cases triable by a first-class but not by a second-class 

importance for any reason or in 
tbe accused or the vahie of property 
heavier sentence should be awarded than a 
^iagistrate is competent to pronounce. The District and Divisional 
n'’ Subordinate Magistrates; all judgments 

^ Divisional and District Magistrates 

iimn^nf reported. The judtr- 

Judis ^ DritricaMriK^^^ tl? Magistrates and Sessioim 

Magistrates and Sessions Judges transmit to the High Court conies 

lXi” rsl Tr"^iA ■niliiy office., i, .pp„i„,|d CaJoS 

the^tatiou Stiff nffln Pallavaram; in seven other cantouments 

station staff officers exercise the powers of a Cantonment Magistrate. 
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9Q. The head of tlje Police department is the Inspector (teneral; the Presi¬ 
dency is divided into three circles, each of which i.s under a Deputy Inspector 
General of Police. A Superintendent of Police is .stationed at the head-quarters 
of each district, and in many districts tliere are .Assistant District Rnperintendent.s, 
who arc .subordinate to the Superintendent hut have distinct local cliarg'C-s; these 
officers are generally Kiiropenns recruited by exaraiiiatiou in ICngland. Under them 
are the Inspectors and the subordinate police-establishment. The railways form a 
Separate district for the qmrpose.s of the police depart ment, a special force known 
as Pailway police being- employed under a Superinfeudetit for the detertiou of 
offences on or in connection with railway. A training-school has been established 
temporarily at Vellore for the trainin'!; of inspectors and station-house officers. 
To enable old offender,s to be recognized, the fingcr-Yjrint.s of all convicts are taken 
and sent to the Criminal Identification Bureau ai, Madra.s. Tlie magistracy exorcise 
a limited control over the work of the police, but have no power to inflict dep-art- 
inental punishments or to interfere dii-ectly in the internal administration of the 
department. The Madi-a.s 'Town Police are administered bj' the Coinmis.sioner and 
Deputy Commissioner. In each village one or more village watchmen or talayarie.s 
are employed ; they arc under the orders of the village magistrates and arc appointed 
by dii'isional officei-s ; they are not ordinarily under the control of officers of the 
Police department, but the Local Government may allow the po^vers of pnnishiiig 
them usually vested in a divisional officer to be exercised by a Superintendent or 
Assistant Snperintendeut of Police in a simcified area. Amimg othei’ duties, they 
have to patrol the village at night, to cai’ry the village magistrates’ I’cports j-egard- 
ing crimes and criminals to the nearest police station and Snb-JIagistrate, to watch 
the oattle-pound,s and to assist in tracing offender.s and detecting crime; they have 
no uniform, but in a fou' districts they are supplied with badges of office. The 
Local Government have power to declare an area to be in a disturbed or dangerous 
st-ato and may then employ any police-force in addition to the ordinary fixed 
complement to be quartered in the specified area ; the cost of the additional police- 
force is borne by the inhabitants of the ai’ea and is apportioned among them by 
the District Magistrates; but the Local Government may exempt any person or 
class or section of the inhabitants from li-abilities to bear a portion of the cost 
Such additional police are ooramouly spoken of as punitive police. Punitive police 
are at present (1902) employed in Tinnevelly and M.adiu’a districts. 

91. The Inspector General of Prisons controls the Jiiil department. There 
are seven central jails and ten district jails; central jails are jails in which prisoners 
sentenced to j-igorous imprisonment for one year and upwards and prisoners 
sentenced to tran.spQi'tation arc confined ; they are also district jails for the districts 
in which they are situated. These jails are each under a Superintendent, who is 
in most cases the District Medical officer or Oml Surgeon of the station. The 
Surgeon General, the Sanitai’y Commissioner, the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
Sessions Judges, Presidency Magistrates, District Magistrates, and Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates are ex-offirio visitoi-s of jails; Government .appoint also non-official 
visitors. The remission system, under which convicts may earn marks by good 
conduct, diligauce, etc., and marks arc forfeited for prison-offences, is in force; in 
central and district jails 2-i marks usually entitle a convict to the remission of one 
day’s imprisonment. Selected convicts may be omploj'ed as night watchmen, 
overseers or warders; convict warders earn monthly gratuities in addition to 
special grants of marks and have certain other pri\-ileges. ilt the head-quarters of 
each Sub-Magistrate is a subsidiary jail in -which unco-nvicted prisoners, i-cmauded 
or under trial, and convicts sentenced to imprisonment for not move than one 
month are generally confined; these subsidiary jails are superintended by Sub- 
Magistrates ; they ai'e inspected periodically by Distiiot and Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates and by District Aledical officers. A reformatm-y ha.s been established 
at Chinglep .t for the reception of juvenile offenders. 

92. To administer civil justice there are 20 District Judges, 14 Subordinate 
Judges, an-1 120 District Munsifs. In the Presidency town there are a Oity Civil 
Court consihiugof one Judge and a Small Cause Court consisting of a Chief 
Judge and i wo other Judges. Heads of villages may be appointed village mimsifs 
■with power to try petty suits in which the value does nob exceed PvS. 20 or, with 
the WDitten consent of both parties, Es. 200, Offices at which certain classes of 
documents can be registered have been established throughout the Prasideuoy. 
The head of- the Eogistration department under Govarsment is the InspeoLor 
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G-eueral of Rogistration; tlicrc avo 22 oiistvict regif'-triU'.s, one of wliom is tlio 
personal assistant to the Inspector General, and 105 sub-registrars ; these officers 
are non' given pay at fixed rates and obtain no coininissiou on the fees paid for 
registration of docinnents in. tlieiv offices. Twenty Eegistinrs of Assurances in the 
iiiufassal Imre hnen appointed Assistant Registrars of doint Stock Companies and 
nearly 2n0 Registrars and Snb-Eegiatrars havr; been appointed notaries public. 

03. Ristrict and taluk boards have been constituted in every district. The 
area under a district board is the district excluding all nivmicipalities, and that 
nndi-i- a tnlrik board is usually coterminous with a divisional officer's clnarge, 
muuicijialitic.s being again excluded. A district board consists of a pro.sident, who 
is ihu Ooilcctor of the district, and not less than 24 inorabors, except in the Nilgiri 
district, where the board may consist of not le,s.s than 12 members in addition to 
the Pre.sidcnt. Every reveiuie officer in charge of a division of a district is 
I'X-ijffii-iii a member of the di.strict board; the othor members may lio either 
appointed liy the Governor in Council or elected bj' talnlc boards or liy union 
punchayat.s, or by the tax-payers and inhabitant,s ui' lociilities in which 110 taluk 
board has authority; but tlio number of piersons appointetl by the Governor in. 
Conucil, who hold salaried offices under (Toveriimont, together with the v.i-o'ffic.io 
members must not exceed one-fourth of tlio "wliok' number of members of tlie 
board. If tlic members are pa.vtly appointed by eloction, tlie number of elocted 
members may, under tlie law, be threc-fourth.s o.f the whole number of moinbor.s. 
A taluk board consi.st.s of a, president, ivho is the revcmio officer in charwo of the 
division, and twelve other members, who are either appointed bj^ the Governor iu 
Council or elected liy member,s of nnion panchayats or b}' the i a,x-payers ami inhabit¬ 
ants of tlie taluk. The Governor in Council mav appoint any otlier meinbor to be 
president of a distiict or fahik board instead of the vr-tiffido ju-esiclcnt or may allow 
the members of a district or taluk hoard to cloct their presidout fj'oni ainoim- 
their own numbor, Rresident.s, vice-presidents and members of local boards, do 
not ordinarily receive any remuneration as such, but they may be jiaid reasoiiablo 
expenses incurred hy them in attending meetings of the boards. Presidents are 
responsible for seeing that Ihe rcsolntions of their boards are carried out. Important 
villages, winch are not municipalities, may be doelared to be unions, for which 
panchayats are appointed under the control of the taluk hoard.s. A pauchaya,t 
consists of five or more members, either appointed by Government or olocted 
by the tax-payers and mliabitauts of the niiion ; the lieadman of each lawenue 
village, any part of which is in a union, is era-ofidii a member of tlio 
panchayat.^ Tho chairniau is either appointed by Govoimment or elected by the 
members ol the panchayat. The main source of income of di,strict and ta.luk 
boards IS a tax not exceeding two annas in tlie rupeo on the animal rent 
va no of al occupied lauds, in the districts of Malabar, South Canara, and the 
iMlgins and not exceeding one anna in tho rnpoo on the annual rent value of 
such land e.sewhere. A special tax on lands not exceeding 3 pies in the rnpei' on 
annual rent value of occupied lands may be levied for expenditure on railways 
2,! '““f" Vanohayahs is derived chiefly from a tax on houses. Other 

sources of mcomo of local hoards and panchayats include tolls, foos for tho u.sc of 
markets, etc and various miscellaneous fees. The ordinary duties of local boards 
aie the construction and maintenance of roads, nyeuues, hospitals, dispensaries 

latrines, etc., the training^and emplo^ent of 
medical practitioners and vaccinators, the supervision of sanitation tL diffusion 
of education and the nstabiishment and maintenance of relief-wo;k?L trnie of 

public utility'^Vhifh^ should also carry out any other measures of local 
puPiic utility which are calculated to promote the safety, health, comfort or 

person authorized by him for the purpose. District 
ance of the pnblic^wor^s'^"^ establishments for the construction and malnten- 
hnardf ■ Ur,? O ^ or under the control of the district and ffiliik 

the boards on eiiiicnioiid matte aepsrtment advise 
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r;4. lEuuiuipal councils carry out the duties of local boards within the municipal 
limits ; the oouncils arc independent of the local boards. A council must consist 
of not loss than twolvo members; the reTenue officer in charge of the division, in 
which a iiBunicijjality is situated, is e.r-o^/iriiJ a counciOor of the mnnicipality; the 
other councillor.^ ai’c partlj- appointed by the trovernor in Council and partly 
elected by tlio tax-payers and inhabitants of the rannicipality ; ljut all the council¬ 
lors may be appointed by the Government for three years after the institution of 
the numicipnlifcy. The number of officials appointed by Government, together wdfch 
the lix-ojfido councillor, must not exceed one-fourth of the number of councilloi’s. 
Under the law three-fourths of the councillors may be elected. The powers of a 
municipal council are greater than those of a local board. The municipal taxes on 
buildiugs and lands may he levied at a I'atc not exceeding SI per cent, on the 
annual value of the buildings or lamls. A municipal council may levy a profes¬ 
sion tax, tolhs and a tax on vehicles and animals, and, in lull stations only, a tax 
on domestic male servants. A wmter and drainage tax may 1)0 levied on buildings 
and land.s at a rate not exceeding 8 per cent, of their annual value for expenditure 
on water or drainage works. Uegiatratiou of births and deaths is compulsory in 
municipalities. Vaccination has bean made compulsory in all mnnicipalitic.s. In 
important municipalities paid secretaries are appointed, who relievo the chairmen of 
many of then.' dntie.s. 


Municipal 

Administra¬ 

tion. 

Muijicipal 
Councils in tie 
mufassal. 
Madras A.sl 
ir of 1884. as 
amendti iy 
Madras Aei III 
of 1897. 


95. The municipal affah.s of the city of Madras are administered by a com- The City of 
mis.siou consisting of a jiresident and 82 other commissioners. The President is a Madras, 
paid officer. The President and at least S other conimi-ssioner.s are nominated 

hy Gfivernment. The other commissioners nuay be elected for the seve]'al divi.sions amniedh/ 

of the city; the city is at present divided into eight divisions for this puj-pose and Madras AcU 

three commissioners are returned for each division. The Pre.sident and eight other IV/ of 1884 

commissioners elected by the commission constitute a standing committee for Mof 180^. 

certain purpose.s. The President is the head of the executive adniintstration under 

the commission In the city of Madras taxes are levied which are similar to those 

levied in tnufassal municipalities, but the tax on buildings and lands may amount 

tn ton per cent, of their annual value, the water tax must not exceed four per cent. 

of the annual value of the buildings and lands in the populous parts of the city aud 

two per cent, generally elsewhere, and no special drainage tax may be levied. A 

special lighting tax may be levied on buildings and lands at a rate not exceeding 

two per cent, of their annual value. The President may lease land belonging to the 

commissioners. A tax may be levied on places used for the sale of spirituous and 

intoxicating liquors The tkree principal officers of the municipality are the Bevenue 

Officer, the Health Officer and the Engineer who are appointed by the Governor 

in Oouncil; in the event of any epidemic or any unusual mortality prevailing 

in the city, the Government may appoint a special sanitary officer to investigate its 

causes and to advise as to the measures to be taken for the removal or abatement 

of the epidemic or mortality. 

96. The Marine department includes tlie Presidency Port Officer and the Marine. 
Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras, who are officers of tho Royal Indian 
Marine, and fourteen other Port Officers, one of whom is Personal Assistant to 

the Presidency Port Offi.cer, while the others are stationed at minor ports; the 
Port Officer at Tuticorin is also Superintendent of Pearl Fisheries. 

97. The Civil Veterinary department is controlled by a Superintendent who ia Civil 

an officer of the Army Veterinary department lent for the purpose. His woik is Veterinary, 
controlled by the Board of Bevenue. 

9S. Botanic gardens are maintained on the MIgiri hills under the charge of the Horticulture, 
curator of the Government Parks and Gardens, Hilgiris. 

99. The Government have large cinchona plantations on the Kilgiri hills and Cinchona 
a manufactory for the preparation of quinine for cheap distribution in pice-paokets and Quinine, 
among tho people at large, as well as for the supply of the public departments. 

Tho plantations and the factory are under the DirecbT of Government Oinchona 
Plantations. 


100. The Botanical Survey of the Presidency is in charge of a Govermnent Eotany. 
Botanist nffio also deals with all questions of economic botany and allied .subjects. 

His work is under the direct control of the Board of Revenue. 

101. The Forest department which is maintained for the conservation and Forests, 
exploitation of the Government Forests is controlled by a member of the Board of 
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Revenue. There arc three ('onservators of Foz’ests for the Prosidonoy witli separai.© 
local charges. There are 21 Deputy Conservators, four Jissistant ConservatorB 
and one supeniunierarj'Extra Deputy Conservator; thoHO 'with tlio Oonservators 
constitute the upper coutrolKng s'taff. The lo'wer coutrolliug staff includes 20 
Extra A.ssistant Conservators. In each district except Madras an Aissisfcant or 
Deputy Conservator is posted as District Forest officer, who is an asBistaut to fcho 
Collector for the purposes of forestry. There are two Distiriefc Forest officers in 
Ealeni disti'zct auj two in Coimbatore district; on the other hand, there ia only- 
one District Forest officer for the two districts of Tanjoro and 'Ih’ichinopolj. 
Those officer.? are generally members of the Indian .Forest Service i-ooruitod in 
Englaud by competitive examination and trained at Cooper’s Hill Collogo before 
proceeding to India. The lower controlling .staff consists generally of numibora of 
the Provincial or Madras Fore.st Service, -which ca-u be entered only by' persona who 
have undergone training at the Imperial Fore.st School at Delira Diin. Ihuhn- the 
controlling staff are the executive staff' (rangers, etc,) and the protootiv-o .staff 
(fore.ster.s, forest guards, etc.). Govornmout may declare any land at ilioir disposal 
to be resei-ved forest after due enquiiy into and dotoz-mination of the claims of 
private por.sous thereto. An officer specially apjzointed i.o condnet such investiga¬ 
tion is called a Fortrst Settlement officer. Pending the complotioJi of l/lici onqiiiVy, 
the land is declared to be reserved land and the accrual of any fre.sh private rights 
over it is barreil. Grazing, enltivation, tree-felling, quarrying, hunting, shooting-, 
etc., in reserved forests are prohibited by law except under permit.? foi- wliihli 
fees are n.siially charged; privileges ai’e, however, granted in special ease.? to 
aboriginal tribes habitually dwelling in forests, and in time,? of famine gr.'iziug i.s 
permitted in reserved forests free of charge. Conserva.tiou and exploital iou’sii-o 
carried out in reserved land.s in a lo.sser degree than in reserved fo.ro,sts. In some 
zamindaris in the Pre.sidency the conservation of the zamindar’s forests is seent od 
by rules modelled on those in force in Governinont reserved liuids. 


102. The Public Works department is responsible for the construction and main¬ 
tenance of bmldmg-s belonging to Government (except certain buildings in oharge of 
he torest and ot the Salt, Abkdri, and Separate Rovenne departmonta), lighthouse's, 
navigable canals and irrigation works -wliich are ordinarily capable of irrigatiim' 
more than iOO acres of land ; it does not, as a rule, maintain roads and flooR not 
carry out works m certain cantonments, which are under the charge of the Military 
Works deparrment. Ordinary works ooniieolod with the maintoiiaiio© and improvo- 
ment of harbours are m charge .of officers of the Marino dopartinont, but i.lio 
executiou of important works is usually entrusted to the Public Wo.rk,s dopai fcmeut. 
far R.! wt? the Presidency are worked by tlm State, but the UonsuItiiig Eugineor 

Government, Public Works dopartmout. Railway 

meiTrd Government, Public Works dopail- 

Wo t' raid Joint Secretary to Governmoni,, p!iblic 

Woiksdepaifcmmt, Inaction Branch, but the distinction bofcwoeu Iho irriemtiou 
f ^ department is maintainod only in the Socrotariat. Tlu-ro 
are six imipermtendiag Engineer,?, each of whom is in charge of one of tlm tai'riforial 
tke Presidency i.s rhvidod for tlie purplm 4 m 

sssSsiissiips 

tute the Provincial servico Ti,-!!!,!.!.gtade; these officors cousti- 
for special purposes. The aceoimte ^of °fh^' ®^^'Ortaii)od 

Accountant General hub by officer' of th are not audited by the 

Works department, the locaf heml of wh 

Accounts; the Governmentti-easurifit! nv ^"^i* Itxammer of Public Works 

being credited with specified amounts 

works under their charge. them to pay by cheque for the 

Accountant General aud Omumistiime^^^^^ne^r^^ Loed Government is the 
his office a Deputy Accountant GenBml tu Gurroncy, He has under him in 

, . P three, Assistant Accountants General, one 
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of wliom is Inspector of Local Fund Accounts and the other two are in charge of 
the pay department and of tlio Currency office respect!rely. At tlie head-quarters 
of each district is a district treasury in diroct charge of a Tr;'asiiry Deputy Collector 
and at the head-quarters of a taluk is a subordinate treasury in cliarge of the 
Tahsildar A Collector is, howei'er, respoiisiblo for the security of the cash balance 
and stamps in the treasuries in liis district. It is the duty of the Collector and his 
diyi.sional officers to inspect the treasuries periodically. 

10‘1. The manufacture aud sale of salt and of into.-sicating liquors and drugs, 
including opium, are controlled by the Salt, Abkari and Separate Rerenno depart¬ 
ment. The head of the department is the Commissioner who is a member of tl 10 
Board of Revenue. There are four Deputy Commissioners, three of whom have 
charge of territorial divi.sions—Northern, Southern and Central—while the fourth, 
who i.s designated the Abkari Deputy Commissioner, is respon.sible for the super¬ 
vision of distilleries. One or two Deputy Commissioners and the Secretary to the 
Commi.ssioner are usually membei's of the Indian Civil Service. There are 15 
Assistant Commissioners and 81 Inspectors; three of the latter are under the 
orders of the Abkari Deputy Commissioner. The raanufaoture of salt is a Govern¬ 
ment monopoly and one of the principal duties of the officers of the department is 
the prevention of the unauthorized manufacture of salt. 'J'he factories are of two 
classes: in ‘monopoly’ factories salt is manufactured by'ryots, who are paid for 
their salt by Government as soon as it is stored, and this salt is again sold by 
Goverument usually at fixed rates but occasionally in public auction ; in “ excise- 
factories ” private persons are permitted not only to carry on the manufacture 
subject to the conditions of their licenses but also to dispose of their salt to anyone 
at any rate they please. Salt, which has been sold by Government, and salt, 
which is the property of licensees or of purchasers from thorn, may not be removed 
from the factories until duty at the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 a maund has been paid. 

105. The manufacture and the sale of auy intoxicating liquor or drug except 
under due authority are prohibited by law'. In the case of imported liquor.?, the 
duties leviable under the tariff for the time being in force are credited to customs, 
and the excise-revenue therefrom i.s derived only from licenses for the privilege of 
vend. The rigdit to vend in taverns licensed for the retail sale of liquor on and off 
the premi.se? is sold in public auction; in other cases fixed fees are charged for 
the licou.ses A brewer must take out a license and comply with certain rules; 
duty' at the rate of one anna per imperial gallon must be paid on all beer issued 
from a brew'ery, unless it is issued to the Commissariat department in the public 
service. 

106. The revenue derived from counti'y spirit is levied partly by means of a 
still-head duty and partly by license fees and the sale of the right to vend liquor; 
the principal country .spirit is arrack distilled from sugarcane or palmp’a jaggery or 
molasses. The “ private distillery supply system,” which was in force throughout 
a large part of the Presidency till Slst March 1901, when it was entirely given up, 
allowed free competition among the distillers, subject only to the payment of the 
prescribed rate of excise duty and no exclusive privilege of manufacture w'as 
granted, binder the “ contract distillery sy'stem,” which is now in force throughout 
the whole Presidency except in a few' isolated tracts of the Ganjam, Viza.ga,patam, 
Godavari, Kistna and Malabar districts where the ordinary renting system is still 
in force, the exclusive privilege of manufacture and supply of country spirits 
throughout a district or other specified area i.s disposed of by tender to the approved 
individual or firm, who agrees to supply spirits at the lowest rate over and above 
tbe still-head duty. The successful tenderer has the monopoly of supply of liquor of 
his own manufacture to retail vendors within the area of his contract at rates which 
are fixed by Government, and he must generally establish wholesale depots at con¬ 
venient places for this purpose ; he mast also pay the still-head duty at the rate 
fixed by Government on all liquor so issued; the duty is generally Es. 4-6-0 per 
proof-gallon except in Madras town, the Nilgiris and Malabar-Wynaad, where it is 
equivalent to Rs- 5-10-0 per proof-gallon; the annual fee for a license to establish 
and maintain a distillery is Rs. 100 and hcenses for warehouses are issued free. 
If a distiller himself establishes a wholesale depot, no fee is charged; but to facili¬ 
tate the supply of spirit.? to retail vendors in tracts, which are within easy reach 
of neither a distillery nor a warehouse, licenses are issued to persons who are not 
distillers on payment of a fee of Rs. 15 for the wholesale vend of country spirits, the 
Jicensees being allowed to sell only to licensed arraok-vend-renters, other wholesale 
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depot.keeper.? and independent arrack-shopkeepers in the districts or other tracts to 
wliiclithc license applies. The maimfacture is separated from the sale of the liquor. 
The right of retail vend of country spirits is sold annually in public auction either 
by .separate ,shop.s or by fixed areas, such as Eevenue Inspoctoits’ ranges. In the 
latter case, the vend-renter maj' open a certain number of sa.nctioned shops for tvhich 
ho may .select liis own shopkeepers ; this sy.stem is in force only in portions of tho 
northern cirears. The rates of still-head duty are fixed by the GoYernor in Council 
and may vary from year to year. Liquor may be issued and .sold only at certain 
.specified strengths, viz., 20°, 30“ or 00“ under proof, except near the Pondicherry 
frontier, where liquor of strength40" under proof may be sold. Under the “ ordinary 
renting sy.stem ” no attempt is made to concentrate manufactui-o in distilleries or to 
levy a still-head duty. The excln.sive privilege of manufacture and sale i.s disposed 
of in public anotion by the taluk or by tbe Eevenue Inspectors’ range or other con¬ 
venient unit. The number of stills is limited as far as possible and the number 
and site.s of shop.s are previously fixed; tree-tax is paid on the trees from wifi oh 
toddy required for distillation is drawn; shopkeepers are required, as in distillery 
tracts, to sell their liquor at specified strengths. This system has been entirely 
abandoned when circum,stances have permitted the introduction of the contract di.s- 
tillery system, 

107. Unfermented or “sweet” toddy—the sap of a cocoanut, sago, piilrnyra., 
date or dadasal palm—is not subject to any taxation, but it must be drawn in pots 
iresiuy coated internally with lime to prevent fermentation, Fermented toddy is 
texed by mean.s of rents payable for the right of retail vend and also, throughout 
be greater part of the Presidency, by means of the tree-tax system, under whicli a 
fixed lee IS charged for every tree, from which it is intended to draw fermented 
toddy In Madras Town Circle the right of retail vend is granted on payment of 
hxedfees; elsewhere the right is sold iu public auction. Under the iree-tax system, 
fio palm tree may be tapped for the purpose of producing fermented toddy without 
a lioense, upon issue of which the tree is given a distinguishing mark. ' The fees 
lor (iccnses to tap cocoanut palms and sago palms are Rs. 2-4-0 and Rs. -1.-8-0 a 
tree for each half-year and the fee for a lioense to tap a palmyra or date palm is 

and n two-thirds of these rates 

ana m Madras Town Circle special rates are in force. 

reoniWl'PoPPy is prohibited, and the whole of the opium 
tWe '' purchased on behalf of Government in Bomba/and 

SSt him Cocanada in GdthWari 

tiie to licensed wholesale vendors at a price fixed from 

tuTfreiuhTt tbwo ^ ‘'•°st-pricc 

Les/ b ills Storehouse. Opium may not be imported by private persons 
unless It IS imported by sea and is required for medicinal purposes onlv The 

iS'fotlr Tan sZv manufacture and sale of intoxicating 

eithi by shoes oTlw vein ^ preparations) prepared therefrom is sold in a,uction 

sale vendor, wir ' shopkeepers must obtain their stock from whole¬ 

sale vendors who are licensed on payment of its. 15. 

Banath taSTtb the-hemp plant are issued only in the 

apa,tla taluk ot the Kistna district and in the Pdliir taluk of the North jtreot 
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113. Tlie Collector of Madras i.s also iSuperiutendont of Ht.imps .'lud lias niKlor 
him an A.s.siataut Superintendent who is a Deputy Collector. 

113. The Sea Oustoras establishments are controlled by the .superior officev.s of 
the Salt, Abkari and Separate Eevenin’ department. In Madras the Collector i.s 
also Collector of 'Customs ; liis establi.shment incliule.s two As.sistant Commissioners 
one for Sea Customs and the other for the compilation of trade statistics. 

114. The registration ol hh'ths and deaths i.s compulsory in municipalities and 
may be made compulsory in rural areas by the Local Goveruineut under tlie Madra.s 
Registration of Births and Deaths Act (III of 1699); during the year 1901 this 
Act was in force in 441 villages. In rural tracts the headmen of villages 
generally maintain the registers of birth.s and deaths; where registration is not 
compulsory, the headman ha.s to ascertain by careful enquiries the occurrence of 
births and deaths. The regi.stera are in,spec ted and checked by officers of the Land 
Revenue department; but the officer responsible for the compilation of stati3tic.s for 
the whole Presidency is the Sanitary Commissioner. With a view to minimise the 
loss of life through wild animals, Government offer rewards for the destruction of 
•certain dangerous -wild animals. 

115. The Collector of Sea Customs, Madras, is Protector of Bmigi’ants and 
has under him a Medical Inspector of Emigrants. 

IIG. The higher appointments in the Medical department are usually held by 
•commissioned officers of the Indian Medical Service. The head of the department 
is the Surgeon General with the Government. The branch of the department which 
deals "with sanitation, vaccination and epidemics is superintended by the Sanitary 
Commissioner. The Deputy Sanitary Commissioner is also Inspector of Vaccina¬ 
tion. The Government maintain the General Hospital, the Ophthalmic Hospital and 
the Maternity Hospital at Madras as -woll as other civil and* police hospitals. The 
sta-ffi of the General Hospital includes the Senior Medical Officer, three surgeons, 
four physicians and a Resident Medical Officer ; the first of these is also Principal 
of the Medical College and the others, except the Resident Medical Officer, are pro¬ 
fessors of the College. The Professor of Ohemifstry is also Chemical Examiner to 
Government. Pour medical officers are stationed in Madras town which is di-vided 
for the purpose into four districts ; the Presidency surgeon, first district, is Inspector 
of Emigrants. A District Medical and Sanitary Officer is stationed at the head- 
-quarters of each mufassal district, and Civil Surgeons are stationed in nine other 
towns. Medical officers receive special fees for inspections of factories and vessels. 
Three lunatic asylums are maintained by Government. The Sanitary Board report 
to Government on projects connected ■with 'water-supplies, drainage and sanitation 
and issue type-designs and type-plans of hospita.ls, markets and similar buildings ; 
a sanitary engineer is employed to investigate and report on sanitary projects. 
The salaries of officers in the subordinate grades, including hospital assi.stants, 
deputy inspectors of vaccination, vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, are paid 
whoRy or mainly by local boards and municipal councils, who maintain hospitals 
.and dispensaries throughout the Presidency. 

117. Appointments in connection -with science include the Superintendent, 
Government Central Museum, -who is also Librarian of the Connemara Pnblio 
Library and Superintendent of Ethnography for the Madras Presidency, the Superin¬ 
tendent, Archaeological Survey and the Epigraphist for tho Madras Presidency. 

118. The system of public instruction and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction are 
fully dealt with in chapters VII and IX. 

119. The supply of stationery to all Government offices is controlled hy the 
'Superintendent of Stationery, -whose duties are performed by the OoUector of 
Madras. In his capjacity of Superintendent of Stationery he is under the direct 
. control of the Eiuancial department of Government. The printing-work for Gov¬ 
ernment is done at the Government Press and at its branch in the Penitentiary, 
where prisoners are employed. The Superintendent of the Government Press 
controls this department. There is a district press at the Collector’s head-quarters 
in each district. 

120. It is now possible to indicate in greater detail the duties of the Collector and 
jMagistrate of a district, As District Magistrate, he is primarily responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order and for the administration of criminal justice by -Dhe 
.magistracy within his jurisdiction and for the proper working of the police. As 
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Collector, it is liis duly to see that land-revemie, income-tax, and revenue derived 
from forests and abkari or excise are duly collected and he is officially responsible 
for all public money lodged in the district and subordinate treasuries. The main¬ 
tenance of the numerous land-records bj'the village officials, the state of the crops, 
the economic condition of the people and the grant of remissions of land-revenue, 
•when necessary or expedient, demand hia constant attention. The forests in his 
district are under his control and management. He lias under him an onginoering 
establishment for the upkeep of the tanlc.s and other irrigation works, which have 
not sufficient capacity for the irrigation of more than 300 acres of laud. lie is 
responsible for the due assessment of all persons in the district wiioso incomes 
are such as to render them liable to pay income-tax. He fixes the number and 
sites of sbop.s for the sale of intoxicating liquors aud drugs and it 'rests -with 
him to accept or I’eject the bids offered for the right.s of vend in such shops or 
tracts at the annual auctions which are held by his divisional officers. In zainindari 
tracts his divisional officers decide summary suits regarding the rates at which rent 
should bo paid by tenants to the zamiiidar and the conditions which may be incor¬ 
porated ill the “ patta’^ or engagement. The Collector is a:-officio president of the 
district local board and as sucli is largely responsible for the maintenance of roads, 
the spread of education, the establhshment of hospitals and dispensaries, aud for 
sanitation, vaccination, and the public health within his district. Ho has po'wera 
of control over municipal councils and taluk boards. The Oolleotor is also called 
on to deal with such emergencies as famine—of the approach of ivhich it is his 
duty to warn the Grovernment—plague, cholera, and the movements of troops. 
In some oase.s he holds also other appointments such as political agent to a native 
State, etc. His multifarious duties necessitate frequent tours of inspection during 
all seasons of the year. Many of the Collectors’ powers aud much of his patronage 
are exercised by hi.s subordinate.s and much of his time is occupied with the dis- 
p^al of appeals preferred against the orders of his divisional officers. A divisional 
officer who, if a member of the Indian Civil Service, is usually a Sub-Collector and 
Joint Alagistrate or a Head A,ssist.aut Collector aud Magistrate, and, if a member of 
the^hroyiocial Service, is a Deputy Collector and Magistrate, is tx-oficio moinbor 
of the distnct board and president of his taluk board; lie is also a member of all 
municipal councils within his jurisdiction and is not infrequently appointed 
chmrmanofa municipal council. He exercises within his division most of the 
ordinary powers of a pollector, but, ivith a feiv exceptions, an appeal lies to the 
District Gcllector agamst Ins orders. The powers and patronage of a Sub-Collector 
are somewhat larger than those of other divisional officers. The taluks are divided 
for revenue purposes mto ranges, usually throe or foim iu number ; the officer in 
charge of a range is called a revenue inspector 

^ 131. The lowest unit for administrative purposes is the village. In each villao-e 

IS a headman, sometimes called the potail or redcli or mouigaror mnnsif an ar‘coun° 
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hPvSh': ^ m ^ districts these offic,e.s are hereditary but 
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F educationally or otherwise fit to hold office. The headman is 
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CHArvAGTEE OF LAND TENURES. 

122. The following are fcliB main variefciea of land tenures under the Government: Introduc- 
(i) perpetual freeholds held under a title-deed showing proprietorship as againat tion. 
the Government, and paying no land-revenue ; (ii) enfranohised inams or grants 

• of land or of the land-revenue thereon hold under a title-deed showing proprietor¬ 
ship as against the Government, and paying a quit-rent fixed for ever, calculated 
at a favourable rate j (iii) zamiadaris or landed estates held under a sanad or title- 
deed showing proprietorship as against the Government, and paying a land- 
revenue or peahkash fixed in perpetuity] (iv) unsettled palayams or landed estates 
held without sanads the land-revenue on which, may be raised at the pleasure of 
the Government ; (v) individual holdings under what is termed ryotwari tenure 
without a sanad expressly deolaring 2 iroprietorship, and pa 3 dng a revenue subject 
to additions and deductions under certain special circumstances and subject to 
revision at intervals of thirty years ; (vi) inam holdings including juyirs, or grants 
of land or of land-revenne held under a tenure dependent on the fulfilment of 
certain conditions ; (vii) land held on special conditions as (*) on improvement 
leases called cmuleii and (i) imder the favourable rules for planting topes or groves 
of trees, 

123. The perpetual freeholds now existing were created under the rules for the Perpetual 
redemption of land-revenue and quit-rent on enfranchised inams under the rules fi’esholis. 
in force during the latter half of last century. Guder these rules the redemption 

of land-revenue was permitted in the case of (1) sites of buildings, (2) gardens of 
limited extent attached thereto, and (3) hill plantations of exotic products, such as 
tea, coffee, cinchona, &o. The rate of redemption was first fixed at twenty-fiVe 
times the annual land-revenue hut, in 1896, it was raised to twenty-nine times 
such sum. In zamindaria the regi.stered zamindar alone was given the right to 
redeem the land-revenue. In the case of ryotwari lands, the ryot holding directly 
■from the Govei'nment alone had the right. On payment of the redemption money 
in full, with the. cost of survey and demarcation, the party redeeming the revenue 
was furnished -with a title-deed in a certain prescribed form. The redemption 
of quit-rent on enfranchised inams iutroduoes the question of the inam teu'ures 
of this Presidency, but it is otdy necessary here to mention that inamdars holding 
lands enfranohised from service or from resumption by Government, but subject 
nevertheles.s to a quit-rent, were allowed until recently to redeem that quit- 
rent in perpetuity. In the case of the inam title-deeds issued before the 28th 
February 1895, the sum j^ayable for the redemption of quit-rent ivas fixed at twenty 
time.s the amount, but in the deeds issued after that date, it was stipulated that 
the quit-rent should be redeemed by thirty year’s’ purchase. Having regard to 
the disadvantages arising from the capitalization of the State’s annual revenue 
ii-oin land, Government decided in 1896 that the redemption of land-revenue 
should be disallowed except in cases in which it had already pledged them- 
selve.s to allow it. No absolute freeholds can therefore be now newly acquired 
in this Presidency. The holders of freeholds have unlimited powers of alienation. 

The freehold is absolute against that demand of the Government only, -which 
represents the Government’s right to share the produce, and gives no immunity 
from other Government demands, .such as for irrigation, roads, sanitation, edu¬ 
cation and so forth ; in all of which cases the land may be subjected to separate cessas 
or demands. The redemption in no way affects sub-tenures, rights of occupancy; 
or other similar rights; and the freedom conferred is absolute only as against the 
Government. 

124. Plolders of enfranchised inams, who, at the time of enfranchisement, were Inams 
granted the option of redeeming at any time the quit-rent payable on their lands, enfranchised, 
but have not availed themselves of the concession, have full power of alienation, 

and pay quit-rent, but are not liable to periodical revision of assessment. ■ . ; ’ 

126. In the caty of zamindaris, the land has been assigned in perpetuity Zamindai-is.^ 
with a ju’oprietary title as against the Government. The land-revenue, technically 
called “ peslikash,” is charge on the land. Zamindars hold under a deed termed 
a “ sanad-i-milkeut fstimrar ” and give in exchange a corresponding kabuliyat or 
acceptance. An Act has recently been passed pi’ovisioually for a period of one 
year from the 1st June 1902, declaring the impartibility of the ancient 
zamindaris and also their inalienability except in circumstances where aliena¬ 
tion would be permissible bylaw if the -estate were ancestral property and the 

13 
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Palayams or 

unsettled 

estates. 


pi'opiietor ocon])ied tlio poskion of managing member of a joinf Hindu fami] 3 t 
troverned by the ordinary law of succession. In tbe case of zaminnaria not 
iirouglit witkin tbc scope of the Act, the proprietor.s are at liberty to transfer, 
without the previous consent of the Government, their right in the Avhole or 
pari, however small, of their zamindaris to any person they please by sale, gift, 
or otherwise; and such transfers ■ are to be held valid and to be respected by, 
the courts aud officers of Government, provided tliat they are not repugnant 
to the Muhammadan or Hindu law or to the regulations of the British Govern¬ 
ment. In order to be valid against the Government, and in 'order to liberate the 
transferer from his liability to pay Government dues, such transactions must be first 
registered in the Oolleetor’s office, and where the alienation is of a sub-division 
of the estate, the peshkash on the snb-divided portion must be determined by 
the Collector, The Government do not regulate the succession to zamindaiis. 
A zatnindar has certain legal powers of distraint for default of payment of rent. 
The land being “ permanently settled,’’ that i,s to say, the land-revenue on it being" 
fixed for ever, extension of cultivation brings no increase of revenue to the State. 
The fact that the zamindar has to pay a permanently fixed revenue does not 
exempt him from liability to general, local and municipal taxes. Zamindars have 
the power to appoint the village officers employed in the villages of the estate 
according to a scale approved by the Collector and the Board of Revenue; 
tho power, is, however, subject to the veto of the Revenue officer in charge of the 
division. The power to punish village officers is vested in the Revenue Divisional 
officer and the District Collector, but zamindars may, if specielly empowered by 
the Board of Revenue, fine the village officers in small amounts. About one-fifth 
of the whole Presidency is under zamindari tenure. 

126. The palayams for which no sanads have been granted are called unsettled 
palayams. The important difference between unsettled palayams and zamindaris 
is that in the case of the former the Government have the porver to resume the 
grant at pleasure or to alter or revise the conditions on which it is held, as, for 
example by revising the amount of revenue paid by the holder. 


Kyotwari 127. The ryotwari system of holding under the Government has now been the 

tanure, principal tenure of this Presidency for over three-quarters of a century. The 

pattadar or registered holder of land under the ryotwari system is, as • regards 
Government, the responsible proprietor of the land entered against his name in the 
land register of the village, until they pass from his possession by sale for arrears 
of revenue or in some other legal manner. A. registered pattadar may, so far as 
Government is concerned, alienate, in any manner he pleases, the whole or any 
portion of his holding, provided (1) that unless and until such alienation is 
registered in the village record.?, the alienor remains liable for the rovoune and 
all other legal charges due on the land just as if no such alionation had occurred, 
and (ii) that when the alienation is registered, the alienee takes tho land subject 
to payment of any arrears of assessment or other legal charges due on it, and to 
the same obligations as those under which it was held by the alienor. If a regis¬ 
tered pattadar improves his holding by constructing a tank on it or digging a well, 
he is not chargeable with any additional assessment for, such improvements, but 
he is not entitled to claim, as of right, any reduction of assessment on account 
of the space occupied by the work. He is bound to pay the assessment fixed 
on his field or holding- whether cultivated waste or fallow in the prescribed 
instalments, unless it be remitted in accordance with the rules explained in para¬ 
graph 210. The assessment is determined under the rules described in para- 
paphs ]9i to 205. The registered pattadar is entitled to work minerals on his 
land, but is liable to pay therefor a separate assessment in addition to the 
assessment above referred to which is for snrfaoe-oultivation. 


ApjSicatioo for 
laod. 


■ j- ^7^" asses-sed lands in a village unoccupied, it is open to any 

individual, whether resident of the village or not, to a.pply for the land to be 
held by him under the terms of the ryotwari tenure. Applications by strangers 
are generally communicated to the villagers so that they may have the option of 
for them, and, save in exceptional cirourastanoes, it is only when they do 
not agree to take up the lands that strangers are permitted to obtain them. When 
there are two or more appheants for the same land, preference is ordinarily ffiven 
to the ryot whose land adjoins, and when there is no such claimant, to the'^firsb. 
among the applicants who is a ryot of the village in preference to a s tranger- 
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But, as a general rule, no preferential claim on the ground of possession of the 
adjoining land, or of land elsewhere in the village, is admitted in fai'our of a rjot 
by whose relinquishment the land became unoccupied and available for allotment. 
In all cases applioations for whole survey fields hav’o preference over applications 
for portions only. The applications are in the first instance di.sposed of by' the 
Tahsildar. Prom his decision an. appeal lie.s to the Divisional officer if made within 
thirty days, and no second appeal is admitted. 

129. Applieatioua for the transfer of registry of pattas are made in the office 
of the Collector or of .some other duly authorized officer. If the application, 
which should be attested by the village officers, is presented by both the parties nr 
if it is supported by a decree of a civil court evidencing the change of ownership, 
it is at once complied with, Bnt where only one of the parties makes tho application, 
and produces a duly executed and registered deed evidencing the transfer, notice is 
given in the District Gazette that the transfer of registry has been applied for and 
that, unless objection i.s made witliin three months of the date of publication of 
suck notice, the transfer will be ordered. If objection is made, an inquiry i.o held 
and according to the result, the transfer is ordered or not. If it is ordered a patta 
is issued in the name of the transferee at the next annual settlement. Meanwhile, 
as a rule, the new holder gets possession. In the event of the death of a pattadar, 
■executive orders provide that the village officers should take steps to ascertain 
who is the proper successor. The Collector, when satisfied, causes a patta to 
be issued in the name of the presumptive heir or heirs, leaving the question of 
posses,sion and other rights to be decided in case of dispute in the civil courts. 

130. Byots are allowed to relinquish their lands provided they apply for per- 

■ miasion to relinquish sufficiently early in the season to enable others to commence 
cultivation upon thern. The dates up to which ryots are permitted to relinquish 
their lands vary in the several districts, so as to follow the first rains in each 
district. Tho lands relinquished must be accessible to others, otherwise the 
relinquishment is not accepted. For instance, a ryot would not be permitted to 
retain all the fields in his holding except the centre one, as this would not he an 
eligible holding for another ryot, 

131. The tenure of the holders of land directly under Governinent in the 
districts of Malabar and South Canara is substantially as above described. It was, 
however, the practice in Malabar and in the Wynaad to register lands in the 
names of the occupants and to collect the revenue from the latter ignoring the 
janmi or the proprietor. The Madras High Court having held in 1889 that this 
practice was illegal, the janmis are now registered by the Collector and are held 

■ responsible for the payment of Government revenue. An Act called the Malabar 
Land Registration Act was passed in 1896 to enable the Collector to ascertain and 
register the names of the janmis. 

132. W^hen the State has given up its right to the land-revenue, or a portion 
of it, in favour of an individual or an institution, or to remunerate persons for 
performing certain duties, the grant is termed an mam or mant/am. In 1853 a 
Commission was established to examine the titles of the possessors of inams, and, 
of the inams that were confirmed, to continue those that were still required for 
religious, charitable or village service and to enfranchise those of other descriptions, 
if the possessors wished, by commuting for a moderate quit-rent the right of the 
Government to prevent alienation, to resume, or to demand service. Service inams 
are held revenue free or subject to favourable rates. Tffiey cannot be alienated 
without forfeiture of the favourable tenure. The conditions of the grant must in 
each case be observed by the holder and the Government claim an absolute right to 
adjudicate as to the proper fulfilmeut of those conditions. In the case of village 
service inams the holders are bound to perform certain administi’ative duties, and are 
styled village officers : the succession to these inams is governed by a special enact¬ 
ment, and is hereditary in most districts. The inams attached to the more 
important village offices have, however, been enfranchised, and the village officers 
are now remunerated by money salaries, 

133. A cowle is a grant, of land free of assessment for a certain pei’iod, or 
subject to favourable assessment gradually rising to full assessment. Until the 
full assessment is imposed, the holder is subject to the terms of the contract con- 
■tained in. the cowle. The cowle tenure is usually granted to induce ryots to bring 
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ander cultivation unpromising ivaste lands. Lands held under the tope rules are 
of the same nature, their object being to encourage tree planting.^ ihe terms ol a 
cowle reserve to Government the power of re-entry on breach of its conditions. 

1;14. The principle of farming out the laud-revenue in certain localities for 
a certain period has almost disappeared. Some rents, however, still remain in 
Vizagapatam, Godavari, Chingleput and Salem districts. T'he old ]oint-rent 
system, where the villagers themselves took up the please and were ]Ointly_ and 
severallv responsible, has now entirely disappeared. Lhe last trace of it existed 
some years ago in the hilly parts of Godavari district. i 

136. The ]-ights which go by the name of wirad must be mentioned here. They 
are not sufficiently sti'ong to be classed as tenures or rights against the Government, 
such as zamindari or vyotwari; but they are sometimes more than the mere preferen¬ 
tial right to occupy new land and they are recognized bv the Government. The only 
trace that remains now of the special rights of the old communal oligarchies i.s the 
olaini by certain hereditary mivasidars in Chingleput district to foes upon waste 
land which may hereafter be brought under cultivation, and upon lands now occu¬ 
pied which may hereafter be relinquished and again re-occupied. These lees were 
formerly taken from the gross produce before the division of the crop, and were 
then paid to the mirasidars both by the ryots and by the Government. They are 
now made payable entirely by the ryots, liberal allowance having been made for tliem 
in arriving at the rates of assessment charged on their lands. The fee payable by 
the ryot under these circumstances is a yearly sum of two annas in each rupee of 
the Government assessment; this amount being held to represent the old average 
rate of 3 per cent, of the gross produce of the year. These fees are recorded by 
the Government in the land-revenue registers, but their collection is left to the 
mirasidars themselves. The total amount of these fees' payable to mivasidars 
in Chingleput district is very small, but the right is tenaciously held to, and 
represents what was in former days a highly important institution, 

136. Unassigned land within a Govoi’nmentryotwari village is either the assessed, 
or unassessed. The mode in which assessed lauds are applied for and taken up in 
the first instance has already been described. The unassessed ]a,nd of a village 
is at the disposal of the Government. Subject to the instructions of the 
Government officers, certain portions are reserved for the gratuitous communal 
use of the villagers, as the tanks, streets, channels, threshing-floor, burial-grounds, 
cattle-stands, &o .; while in all villages, except on the West Ooa.st, a house-site and 
a backyard, with permission to cultivate garden produce in it free of all assessment, 
are provided gratuitously for each family. The addition to or subtraction from 
the area of village-site i,s provided for by fixed rules. The unassessed waste lands 
of village, which are not yet assigned, and which are not reserved for these or 
other special purposes are available to ryots for cultivation. Applications for such 
lands are received by the Tahsildar. If, on enquiry, the Tahsilclar finds that .the 
land is not required for Government or communal puiqioses and that its grant is 
otherwise unobjectionable, he will submit the application to the Uevenue officer in 
charge of the division, who is authorized to pass orders directing the transfer of 
the land to the head of " assessed” and its grant on patta to the applica,nt or it,s 
disposal under the rules regulating’ the grant of assessed lands. In the oa,Se of 
specially valuable unassessed lands, the grant of which on patta is not objectionable, 
the Collector may order the right of occupying the land to be sold by auction to 
the highest bidder who will be given a ryotwari patta, the land being transferred 
from “ unassessed ” to “ assessed. ” 


137. Unassigned lands outside the recognized limits of any village .are insigni¬ 
ficant on the plains, which are fully occupied by village communities, but they 
abound on the hill ranges where the indigenous tribes have established only a very 
partial occupation, and where general occupation is only just springing up. Special 
rules have therefore been framed for the sale of waste lands on the Nilgiris, in the 
Wynaad, and on the Shevaroy, Kollimalai, and Yelagiri hills of Salem diatriql^. 
Applications for such lauds are received by the Collector. The plot is surveyed 
and demarcated at the cost of the applicant who is required to deposit the amount 
in advance. The public is given due notice of the proposed sale of tlie land and 
of the^ date on which it is to be held. If no claims of private proprietorship or 
exclusive occupancy are preferred in the meantime, the plot is put up to saleiion 
the appointed day at an upset price equal to the cost of survey and demarcation, 
and the value of the trees standing thereon. The highest bidder above the' upsdt 
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pi’ice gets the land subject to the payment of an annual assessment. In tlie 
jSTilgiris, excluding the Nilgiri-Wyuaad, no a-ssessment is charged till the flixth. year 
on forest or grass land newly taken up under these rules and planted with coffee, 
tea, cinchona or other special products. In the ^Yyuaad, lands similarly taken up 
and planted are allowed to be held free of asses.sment for three complete years. 

138. In a ryotwari conntry the most impoi'tant considerations connected with Tenures 

land tenures are those which concern the relations of the Government irith person-s than 

holding immediately from it. The system of tenancy unrler -such land-holders is the^Gwern- 
however fully developed, registered ryots sub-letting their lands and living on the ment. 
difference between the rents they obtain and the assessment they pay to the Go\'- 
ernment. In the district.s on the east coast, lands are genei’ally rented out by the 
land-holders either for a fixed annual payment in money, or for a share in the 
produce. Ordinarily dry and garden lands are rented for money and irrigated 

lands for a share in the produce. In the case of permanently-settled estate.^ the 
Madras High Court has held that a ryot cultivating land therein is prhud facie 
not a mere tenant from year to year, but the owner of the kndivarain or occnpancy 
right in the laud he cultivates. 

139. On the west coast, tenancies are of a special nature, being more permanent South Canara. 
than elsewhere, and the lands being generally leased oirt for a number of years. 

In South Canara, tenant.s are of two kinds, Mnlageni and Chalageni. 'J.'he Miilage- 
‘His are permanent tenants under the ninJutvargdar or landlord, paying a fixed and 
invariable rent. These tenancy rights have been for the most part obtained from 
the landlord as grants in perpetuity on payment of a fine and on condition of 
paying annually a specified rent. Such tenants cannot ho ousted except for non¬ 
payment of rent, and even in this case not till they have been fully recompensed by 
the landlord for the permanent improvements they maj* have made on the lands. 

Subject to payment of rent, they are at liberty to .sub-rent, mortgage, or in some 
cases to sail their interest, and are rather a description of subordinate landlords than 
mere tenants. On failure of heii's the title lapses to the landlord. In granting 
land on mulageni tenure, conditions are now often imposed which are never found 
in the ancient deeds, e.g., that on the rent falling into aiwears, the trees standing 
on the land being wilfully destroyed, tbe lease shall be forfeited. The cMlagenis 
are temporary ryots under the iinilawargdar.s or mnlagenis; their lease is for a 
limited term, usually one year, or even at will. In the case of these tenants the 
landlord has tbe right to raise the rent or oust the tenants whenever he pleases, 
when no period is fixed, after however reimbursing him for all permanent improve¬ 
ments made by him. Practically the tenants are seldom ousted unless they are 
heavily in arrears. In some large estates there is an intermediary tenancy, when 
the tenants have no wi’itten leases, but are in practice treated as mfilagenis. The 
rents of mnlagenis and chtilagenis are paid either in money or a certain quantity of 
grain, and never by a share of tbe crop as in other parts of the Presidency. 

14i0. In Malabar the principal tenures under which lands arc held by tenants Malabar, 
are Kanam, Panayam, Kulikkanam and Verumpattam. In the first two cases the 
tenant has some pecimiary interest in the land. In the case of Kanam the rent is 
paid to the janmi (landlord) after allowing the tenant a deduction on account of the 
interest on the sum advanced and the Government revenue of the land. This agree¬ 
ment generally extends over a period of twelve year-s, on the expiration of which it 
may be renewed or revoked. If the deed is renewed, the janmi nsnally claims a fee 
or allowance calculated at 20 per cent, or more on the amount originally advanced. 

The sum so paid is not shown in the deeds, nor is it returned to the tenant at 
any time. If the janmi desires to resume the land, he has to make over to the 
tenant the whole of the deposit money and the value of any improvements which 
may have been effected by the teuant. This cannot be done before the expira¬ 
tion of the. term of twelve years. If meanwhile the land deteriorates through 
the neglect of the tenant, be has to pay compensation to the janmi for the damage 
thus sustained. In the case of Panayam, possession of land is given as security 
for a certain amouut advanced. Rent is paid to tbe janmi after deducting the 
interest on the sum advanced at the rate specified in the deed. In some cases, 
when the deed provides that the mortgagee should pay the Government revenue, a 
sum, on this account is also deducted from the rent payable to the janmi. When 
there is no period prescribed in the deed, the janmi may whenever he likes take 
hack the land on payment to the mortgagee of the sum advanced. Unoccupied 

U 
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waste lands .are leased on Kulikkanum right, generally for twelve years and some¬ 
times for longer periods, for the purpose of raising buildings and plantations thereon; 
when the land is returned to the janmi on the expiration of the term, the value of 
improvements made by the tenant is paid to him. In this as well as in the two 
foregoing cases, the right pos.se3sed by the tenants on the lands held by tliem is 
transferable. The death of either tenant or landlord does not affect the lease wlion 
there are surviving members in the family of either. Another kind ot lease called 
Venimpidtiim, or simple lease, is generally for one year, and sometimes for longer 
periods, and is terminable according to the terms shown in the deed. A rent, 
generally two-thirds of the produce of the laud, is annually paid by the tenant to 
the landlord. In the case of leases for longer periods than one year, the landlord 
receives in advance the rent for a certain period not exceeding one year. The 
tenant receives no interest for the amount thus advanced, hut on the termination of 
the lease the said amount is either repaid to the tenant or credit given him for the 
same against the rent due by him. There is also another kind of lease known as 
Undnrafi, under which the landlord receives in advance the rent for a certain 
number of years and the land is let out to the tenant for the same period. The 
tenant has no more payments to make to the landlord. When the poriod expires, 
the land is returned to the landlord. This kind of lease is generally applicable to 
plantations. With a view to check the practice of eviction of tenants in Malabar 
and to secure to tlie evicted tenants tbe fiill market-value of improvements effected 
by them an Act was passed in 1887. The language of the Act (1 of .1887) 
however, gpe room for diversities of construction and the result was that the 
object originally contemplated was frustrated in several cases. A new Act (1 of 
1900J has now taken its place. This has rectified the defects of the old i\ot not 
only as regards ambiguous and confusing language but also with regard to the 
principles to be followed in calculating the amount of compensation payable to the 
tenants. ' 


Statistics. 


li). The follonung table shows the number of holdings and holders direct 
under trovernment, with the area and assessment of the holdings:— 
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SYSTEM OF SURvET 

142. Indian land surveying is of three kinds—^Trigonometi'ical, Topographical Introduction, 
and Revenue or Cadastral. 

143. Trigonometrical Survey is divided into three distinct branches—First, Trigono- 
the .selection of sites for base-lines to form the ends of a series of triangles, the ^etrical 
setting out of the base-lines and their measurement with the utmost possible 
accuracy. Each base-line becomes the side of a triangle, the length of the other 

two sides of which can be ascertained by angular observations. vSecond, the 
■construction of the series of triangles. This is done by determining the position 
of selected points on the earth’s surface by angular observations taken at first from 
the ends of a measured base, and then carried on from point to point in suoces.sion, 
so as to form a network of positions fixed by tliis triangulation along a belt of 
country. The accuracy of the work is checked by the base-line at the other end 
of the series of triangles. The primary triangulation is completed by a sufficient 
number of such belts across the area to be surveyed, both in the direction of 
latitude andlongitude. Third, astronomical observations for latitude and longitude. 

These are taken at selected points in the network of triangles and operate as a 
further check on the accuracy of the triangulatiou. The positions of a sufficient 
number of points spread over tlie area to be surveyed are in this way fixed with 
the greatest accuracy. 

I4ffi The Great Trigonometrical Purvey of the Madras Presidency was carried QraatTngono- 
■out by Major, afterwards Colonel, Lambton between the years 1802 and 1824. 

VYith the exception of the series of triangles along the West Coast, Lambton’s 'is02Z.‘s2i, 
triaugnlation has in later years been supensedad by what are known as—■ 

(1) the great arc series which extends from Cape Comorin to the Hima¬ 
layas, 

■(2) the East Coast series from near Tuticorin to Calcutta, and 
(3) the Madras longitudinal series of which the two ends are Madras and 
Mangalore. 

From the beginning of 1818, the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
have been oouduoted by the Survey of India, which is an Imperial department with 
head-quarters at Calcutta. 

145. The Madras Survey department carried out between the years 1879 and SKnortriaa- 
1886 a minor triangulation of the hill tracts of Gdclava.i’i and Kistna districts, 
the Nallamalais in Kurnool, the Javadis in Hortli Arcot, the Shevai’oys and ‘ 

Kollimalais in Salem, the Warsanad hills in Madura, the Biligirirangan hills and the 
Anamalais in Coimbatore, the Attipadi Valley in Malabar and the South-East 
Wynaad in the Nilgiris. Tho Madras Survey minor triangulatiou consisted of the 
breaking up of the large triangles of the Great Trigonometrical Survey into smaller 
ones and the determination of the latitudes and longitudes of the minor tiigo“- 
nometrical station.s with almost the same rigorous accuracy as in the. Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. 

246. Tho longitudes of all the trigonometrical survey stations in India can Longitudo. 
be referred to the Greenwich Meridian, taking that of the Madras Observatory as 
80“ 18' 30" east, as at first determined by Colonel Lambton. With the introdiiotion 
of modern instruments of observation and the adoption of more accurate methods 
of calculation, this value was found to requii’e a correction of 1' 9" to make it 
■accord with the Great Trigonometrical Survey. This reduced value, viz., 80“ 17' 21" 
has been adopted in all calculations made by the Madras Survey department. 

The most recent value arrived at by the Survey of India is 80“ 14' 54". 

147. The earliest topographical surveys wore made by officers of the Madras Tnpogra- 
Quartermaf er General’s department at the end of the last century, when, however, 
no triauguLdion was employed, The neces.sity for making triangulation the ground- 
work for iopographioal surveys was, however, recognised soon afterwards. The 
topographical survey of the Madras Presidency was completed by about the year 
1840 and the results of the survey were embodied in 23 ordnance sheets or, as they 
are called, sheets of the Atlas of India published by the Surveyor Genei’al’s Office, 

■Calcutta, on the scale 1 inch=4 miles. The Atlas sheets are revised at Calcutta 
from time to time as the materials of later topographical surveys and of cadastral 
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3iir?eys become ayailable; thej are published in quartov sheets. Up to dale, 25 
fjuai’ter sheets relating to the Madius Pi-esidency have been revised and jjublishod. 
By tlieSladra? 14S. 'When, the cadastral survey of the Presidcucy was first instituted in 
Surrey depart- 1858, the topographical survey, which till then remained under the direction of the- 
^sfs-lWi Surveyor General, was amalgamated with the revenue survey. The topographical 
survey bv tbe Madras Survey department of large hill tracts has since 1879 been 
based on minor triangulation springing from and closing on the great triangulation 
of India. Tbe great and minor trigonometrical points were projected in office on the- 
scale of one inch to the mile on .sheets called piano table sheets; and on these latter 
was also plotted any traverse work that might have been executed in the tract 
for survey. The sheets were then mounted on plane table heads or board.s and 
sent to the field, where topographical features, such as hills, rivers, tanks, village 
sites, roads, etc., were delineated on them. 

149. In the case of large zamindaries snob as Ramiiud and Sivaganga, to which 
the operations of the cadastral survey did not extend, the exterior boundaries and 
some interior divisional lines were traversed with tlieodolite and the traverse Avork 
was plotted on plane table sheets. In the ca,se of proprietary estates and otlier 
non-ryotwari villages of small area, which are often snrrounded by ryotwari 
land, it generally happened that the true boundaries had already been demarcated 
and .surveyed with theodolites. Por large zamindnries, the .scalo of the map Was 
either 2 inches or 1 inch to the mde. For small proprietary estates, the scale was 
4 or 2 inches to the mile. 

150. The topographical sui'vey was retran.sferred to tlie Survey of India in 
1S8G, and that department was expected to complete the survey of 10,508 square 
miles of country in the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
linuevelly, Alalabar and South Canara. Of this area, 536 square miles have 
been suiweyed up to date during the course of forest surveys made by a party 
ot the ourvey of India department in Madura and Tiujievelly districts. The 
cadastral survey of Pudukkdttai State wliich a,djoins Trichinopoly district ami lias 
^ area of 1,100 square miles included in the area of 18,508 square miles, bv a 
Survey Party organized by that State is approaching completion, and the cadastral 
survey ot the Viziauagram zammdari, the area of which is about 2,000 sqiuu'e 
miles, in Vizagapatam district, is in progress and that of the Herugada estate,■which 
Survey d'eilarhneiit'^ (ixtont, m Ganjam district, has been completed by the .Madras 

loL Eeveiiue or cadastral survey forms the chief item of work of the Madras 
Sui vey departmeui ihe object of a cadastral survey is briefly the delimitation of 
and field boundaries, the preparation of village maps showing these 
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t'lio.se just mentioned, were also fixed, one on each side of the trijuiictioii mark, 

I.C., at the bends or oornera of the Tillage-boundary next to the fcrijunction. The 
demarcation of the rest of the village-boundary witli durable mark.s was not insisted 
on. The cultivated portions of each village were divided into khandam.s (divisions) 
of ahont, 50 acres. Two or more adjoining patta holdings were clubbed to form a 
.survey-field, the size of which was limited to two acres in wet land and four acre.s in 
dry land. During field-demarcation, a field-register was prepared for each village, 
showing the nature of cultivation, tenure, ownership and extent by paimash of each 
survey field and its included holdings. In a column provided for the purpose, the 
area by survey Avas entered in office after the necessary calculations had been duly 
checked. The demarcation of khanda.ni and field boundaries in Godavari and 
Triohinopoly districts and in the taluks of Bandar and Gudivdda of Kistna district 
was carried out with earthen mounds which disappeared in cour.se of time, thus 
necessitating a re-demarcation and re-survey. In Nellore and Gudur taluks of 
Wellore district and in the taluks of Hosur, Dharmapuri, Krishnagiri and 
Tiruppattiir of Salem district, although the demarcation-marks as originally fixed 
ivero not of a durable kind, they ivere replaced subsequently by cut stones. 

1S6. At the beginning of 1806, a.s stated above, demarcation became part of BytheSurvaj 
tlie duty of the Survey department. For some years, demarcation and survey were dapirfmant. 
performed by different parties. There were six survey parties and three demar- 
cation parties. An experiment of combining the two processes having proved 
.succes.sfn], the demarcation and survey parties were amalgamated m 1373. When 1S7J. 
the vSnrvey department undertook demarcation, the size of khandams was raised 
first from 50 to 80 acres and afterwards to between 100 and 150 acres. As regards Survey-Md. 
survey-fields, the limits of size obseiwed by the Settlement department, viz., 2 acres 
in wet and i acres in dry land was adhered to. The Survey department also sub¬ 
divided Avaste lands likely to be taken up for cultivation within tAvo or three years, 
the size of survey-fields formed being 4 acres in Avet and 10 acres in dry land. In 
the year 1874, the clubbing of patta holdings in dry land of little value Avas per- 
mittftd up to a maximum of J2 acres. When the survey of Tanjore district 
was ordered in 1885, the clubbing of holdings in wet land up to a limit of 4 acres 
was sanctioned subject to the coudition that the holdings clubbed shall be irrigated 
from the same channel. In 1887, in accordance Avith the recommendations of the iS87. 

Survey and Settlement Committee presided over by Sir E. Buck, the maximum areas 
■of survey-fields were raised to 6 acres in wet and ,12 acres in dry land. But, as by 
adherence to this rule survey-fields often contained, especially in Malabar distinct, 
an inconveniently large nAimber of sub-divisions (patta holdings), the boundaries of 
which it was very difficult to trace on the ground, the number of patta holdings 
to be clubbed to form a survey-field was limited in 1894 to ten. 

156. The demarcation of the ryotwari villages of the whole Presidency was Stones med 
completed in 1896. Except in one talnk-—Chicacole in Ganjam district—sub- 
divisions of survey fields were not demarcated. The following are the dimensions 
■of the different kinds of stones used for demarcation :— 

Class I boundary stations—3 feetx9 inchesXS inches. 

,, II khandam or division stations—^2^ feetX 8 inchesX 8 inches. 

,, III boundary offsets—2 feetXS inchesX6 inches. 

„ IV field .stones—2 feetX 5 inches X4 inches. 

Where stone was cheap and quarried in the taluk, the size of field-stones Avas the 
same as that of boundary-offsets. All stones bear the broad arroAV on one side, 

Stones of the first two classes have in addition a plummet-hole on the top and stones 
of class III a Saint George’s cross cut on the top. 

1.57. This process comprises two principal operations, theodolite .survey and Survey, 
■cadastral survey. Tho object of theodolite survey is to provide a sufficient number 
of fixed points for tbe cadastral survey. For this purpose, the villages of a taluk 
were grouped into convenient blocks called main circuits, varying from 100 to 150 
square miles in extent. First the main circuits were SAirveyed with theodolite and 
chain and then the village and division boundaries. To secure strict accuracy, the 
■distances on the main circuit boundary were measured by the theodolite surveyor and 

15 
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al.-^o by auotlier person called the rochain surveyor who followed him. The angular 
work of the main circuit was checked by observations for azimuth taken at inter¬ 
vals of 40 or 50 stations. The main circuit traverses were set up in office, i.e., the 
aogles and distances were copied into traverse sheets and the bearing,s and latitudes 
and departures computed. The main circuits were couuected with stations of the 
Grreat Trigonometrical Hurvey and the distance between two Great Trigonomotrical 
station.? accordmg to the eadastral survey was compared with the trigonometrical 
distance. The average error for the distances so compared for the whole Presidency 
has het'ii found to be 7'28 feet per mile. 

loS. From the commencement of the cadastral survey of tho Presidency up to 
1877, the cadastral aurvej- distances were merely compared with tho Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey distances and the difference noted, but no attempt was made to 
correct the former .so as to bring tbem into agreement with the latter, as the 
tra-^mrses were not worked on anj' one meridian common to main circuits, taluks or 
districts. But from 1878, the following method was adopted. A Great IVigono- 
metrical station situated as near as possible to the centre of a, district was selected 
as the origin of co-ordinates for the traverse work of the district. Tho main 
circuit traverse started from a Great Trigonometrical station in the vicinity of the 
circuit and closed on another Great Trigonometrical .station. The true azimuths 
on the main circuit hounda.ry were corrected for coiivergency with reference to the 
meridian of the Great Trigonometrical station of origin. The rectangular co¬ 
ordinates from the Great Trigonometrical station of origin to the two Great 
Trigonometrical stations introduced into the main circuit traverse were computed 
and with reference to the difference between those two oo-ordinates, the cadastral 
.survey latitudes and departures were corrected. The village and division traverses 
were computed from the main circuit traverses. 


im. 


im-zm 


The kbasrnli 
method. 


Tile com- 
piitiui; scale. 

-ZSGU 


1817.. 


159. In the year 1892, the theodolite survey of villago and division bouudarie.s 
was dispensed with as being too costly for the localities which tluui romaiiipd 
to be surveyed, ■ Tillages were divided into triangles with side,s about half a mile 
long; the three angles of each triangle were observed, base-lines measiirod at 
convenient intervals and the lengths of the sides of the triangles computed. With 
the exception of the trijunctioiis of villages, the stations used for this triaiignla- 

This system was adopted for i.ho taluks 
0 Juttayam, Calicut, Emad and Chirakkal in Malabar district, Mangalore, IJdipi, 
Gooudapoor and TJppiiiangndi iu South Canara district, and Eharmavaram. 
ilmdupur, iiiadakasira and JIalyandrug in Anantapur district. 

160. The mothod of cadastral survey or the measurement of iiulivicliia] pro- 

underwent several changes as the survey progressed. From 

wlSb^ ihff khasrah method, according to 

V hich if the held was qimdnlateral, the four sides were measured or, if the held was 

IriwuPro^T^+l convenient pori.ions either quadrilateral or 

of ‘even nnnrlrb measured. The rule was that tlie diagonal 

nf T^^adiilatoial should be measured, but this was not always clone. (Some 

held llo^nlS^7f^tT^^^^^ Fepared under this system contain a sketch of each 
hew not plotted to scale but 111 others there are no sketcho.g. The measurement- 

of'tb^^^n sketch for each khandam in which the boundaries 

quadrilaterals aud triangles with theii iinm'nra- 
® sketches were subsequently destroyed The Ichasrah 

Intmnri ^ the aieas of fields, wluch was done by multiplying, if quadri- 

havmo- ihii clasec to ellf i J “®®®ssity for measuring fields in quacMlaterals 
stau“^,f "Lne so t toliS were directed in 1866 to Measure from 

the shape of the field would allow ^ T^ “ ^nangles as nearly equilateral as 
containing on each pa^ a ske were recorded in hooks 

of a., tw. 
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161. In. accordance witli the recommendations of tlie Survey and Settlement Sub-divisions. 
Committee in 1877, tlie measurement of snb-divisions or interstitial fields which 

till then tvas being made bj" the Settlement department was entrusted to the 
Sni-vey department. In the taluks of Mayavaram, Manuargudi, Hadgalli and 
Sarvasiddhi -which -were surveyed in 1887, the field measurement books sho-w only- 
such fields as contain suh-divisious. In these four taluks, survey-fields and sub¬ 
divisions were measured on the khasrah method which was in vogue up to 1865. 

In all the other taluks surveyed het-ween 1888 and 1891, there are, in addition to 
the field-books, sketches not to scale, on which are recorded the measurements of 
chain-line.s and offsets by which tri-junctions of fields and important bends on field 
boundaries were fixed. Bach of those sketches contains fields covering an area of 
about 160 acres. 

162. Towards the end of 1891, after visiting the Central and North-Western 1S91. 
Provinces, where Patwaris (village accountants) were employed as surveyors in 
measuring and di'awing maps, Mr. Cardozo, then Superintendent of Survey-, 
recommended that in Malabar and South Canara, where o-wing to heavy rains no 
field work was possible during four months of the year, the surveyors should 
recess in office during the monsoon and finish the maps for the area surveyed 
during the field season. With this end in view, and also to minimise the number 

of survey records, the following method -was adopted for the 12 taluks surveyed 
since 1892. The points fixed during the theodolite survey were plotted on scale 
one inch = 2 chains or 40 inches to a mile, on sheets each containing a block 
of about a quarter square milo. The block was divided into large triangles and the 
boundaries of survey fields and included sub-divisions wero fixed by oSsets taken, 
to the sides of the triangles. All the boundary lines and all measurements were 
entered in blue ink on the block map, which thus became a complete record of 
measurement. The areas of fields and sub-di-visions were computed from this area 
record with the ai’ca square which is a piece of tissue paper on -which are printed siivaie. 
squares and rectangles, the former representing 10 cents and the latter liali a cent 
each. The method of survey described above -was that adopted for the initial 
cadastral survey of Government villages. 

163. For large aamiodaris such as Vizianagaram, the cadastral survey of which Zamindaries. 
is now in progress, the theodolite survey is made ou the system which -was 
followed bet-ween the years 1878 and 1891. As regards demarcation and field- 

survey, patta holdings are clubbed up to 4 acres iii -wet and 8 acres in dry land 
aud the survey-fields are demarcated with stone. Each field is divided into one ov 
more triangles. The distance from stone to stone on the field boundary and from 
bend to bend on the sub-divisiou boundaries are measured first. The sides of the 
triangles are then measured and offsets taken to all bends on the fields and sub¬ 
division boundaries. --Is each field is measured, it is plotted in a field measuromaut 
book in duplicate with the triaugulatiou measurements and offsets, oacli field on a 
separate page. The scale of the field map is either 1, -g or 4 inch to the chain 
according as the area of tho field is less than 6, from 5 to 20 or over 20 acres 
respectively. The areas of survey-fields and sub-divisions are taken with the area 
square and adjusted with the area computed from the village map noth the comput¬ 
ing scale. The total area of fields in the village is compared vritli the traverse 
area aud the difference allowed is one per cent. In. the case of estates and other 
non-ryotwari villages of small area, the traverses are not harmonised with reference 
to the values of Great Trigonometrical stations, but, with this difference, the 
method of survey is the same as that adopted for the Yizianagaram zamindari. • ■ 

Tip to date, the cadastral survey of 52 proprietary estates and other non-ryotwari 
villages with a total area of 2,038 square miles has been completed. The cadastral 
survey'- of 28 more estates, etc., the estimated area of -wliich is 3,000 square miles, 
is either iu progress or has been ordered. 

164. The maps prepared by the Madras Survey departmeut are ohiefijf of Mapping, 
four kinds— 

(1) Village maps—scale 16 inches = 1 mile. 

(2) Taluk and Zamindari maps—scale 2 inches or 1 inch to the mile. 

(3) District maps—scale 1 or ^ inch to the mile. 

(4) Miscellaneous maps—ou various scales. 
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Village luaps. 165 With the traverses computed from the theodolite survey field-books, the 
village a-iid division boundaries are first plotted. Starting from the points thus 
fixed, the field.s measured during' the field-survey are plotted and the village 
map completed in other respects. Prior to 1878, village maps 'ivere not prepared 
in a .style suitable for reproduction by photography nor vmre they drawn on 
sheets of uniform size, hroni that year, ,a .standard size was adopted—40 by 25 
inches for full sheets and 20 by 25 inches for half sheets. All coloured lines 
connecting traverse-stations and colour-ribands indicating wet and dry cultivation, 
which were dra-wn on the face in the maps prepared in former year.s, were relegated 
to the back; and the detail shown on the face of the maps \vas drawn in such a 
manner us to produce a good result when reduced by photography to a .scale of S 
inches to a mile. In the block maps prepared on the dO-inch scale between the 
years 1892 and 1896, the field and .sub-division boiindaiios and the topographical 
details drawn in bine were inked and the field numbers typed in black sufRcientlv 
thick to .stand photo-reduction to the 16-inch scale, but the chain lines, offsets and 
measurements, which were not reqnired to aj^pear in the village map when 
published, were left in blue. For villages mapped on the 40-inoh scale, a skeleton 
map was prepared on the scale of 1 (5 inches to a mile showing only the points fixed 
by theodolite. 


Talufe ma]!?. 
m9~18S6. 


1887-mi. 


im. 


District maps. 

Publication. 


187S. 

1878. 


Tillag’s mapsj 


166. For the compilation of taluk maps, different methods vvere ado]yterl at 
different periods. At first, the maps were not drawn on geographical projection. 
Ihe main circuit boundaries tvere plotted by traverse and the detail within them 
was filled in from pentagraph reductions of the village maps. From 1879 to 1886, 
taluk maps were drawn on sheets on which were previously projected lines of 
latitude and longitude and Great Trigonometrical stations and, main circuit tri- 
junction.s. Either the iv'hole taluk was contained in two or more sheets joined 
together, or each sheet contained 15 minutes of latitude and 30 minutes of longitude. 
Village maps were reduced as before by pentagraph and the reduced details inserted 
in the projected sheets, From 1887 to 1894, an S-inch projection was prepart'sd 
on which the 8-incli lithographed village maps were joined together with reference 
to the po,sitions of the Great Trigonometrical stations and'" other fixed points 
Ithp-s of paper on which were printed symbols required to appear on the taluk map, 
VIZ., wet and dry cultivation, tanks, roads, railways, village sites, village bouncl- 
anes, names, etn, were pasted over the corresponding details on the S-inoh maps, 
ihe following is the method adopted in recent years and now folloived. The 
Ib-inch or S-inch lithographed maps are reduced by photography to the scale 
of - inches to the mile and are printed in pale blue ink. The blue prints are joined 
together on 2-mch projected sheets .shelving lines of latitude and longitude. Great 
Trigonometrical stations and other fixed points. The 2.inch blue prints are then 
carefully drawn over in black for photo-reduction to the l-iuch or |-inch scale. 

«■, ™®thod3 of compiling district maps from time to time have been 

simiLar to tKose adopted for taluk maps. 

168. The processes adojjted m the Oentral Survey Office for printing maps 
me Lithography, Photo-zincography and Oyanotype. Village maps coloured on 
the face and unsuited in other respects for reproduction by photography were 
copied on hand-transfer (paper coated with floui' paste and gamboge) and litho- 

first attempt made by the Madras Survey department for making 
photo,^raphy serve the purpose of prmtmg maps was in 1873, but the aid was 
not apphed to ^lage maps until 1878. In the latter year, zincography was also 
introduced. Village maps on the 16-inch scale have since then heL rediiced to 

on^hoT^iTh^Se zmeographed. Where manuscript block maps were prepared 
on the 40-moh scale, they were reduced by photography to the 16-inch scale The 

w and topograplncal details drawn in black were reproduced in black 

but the measurements, etc., which would overcrowd the 16-inch map did not mS 

n ^ ]6-incli skeleton which accompanied the block maps. The 
skeleton was then transferred to zinc and copies of the^illage map printed. 

169. Generally 35 copies are printed of each village map Twenty four 

for the karnam, is on cloth, are supplied to toe 
Collector and 6 copies to toe Settlement department. The remaining 5 rnies 
nhich one is on veUum cloth, are lodged in the Central Survey Office^ Fo? many 
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villages kowevei: the stock in the Survey Office is only one and in some cases is nil, 
copies having heen used up for the compilation of taluk maps, etc. Forty copies were 
printed of the village maps of South Canai-a district, and oO copies of those 
of Wynaad taluk. In the former 30 copies and in the latter 40 copies of each 
map were supplied to the Collectors concerned. No village majis were printed on 
cloth before 1S91, nor any on vellum prior to 1870. 

170. Up to 1886, taluk and district maps were either photographed to scale Talak and 
or copied in the Central Office on hand-transfer and printed, according as they dlstriot maps, 
were drawn in a style suited for reproduction by photography or not. Taluk maps, 

drawn from 1887 to 1893 on the 8-inch scale, were reduced by photography to jfjsj-jss' 
the one inch scale, the carbon transfers were joined together on an one inch 
projection and transferred to zinc and copies printed. District maps compiled in 
I'ecent years on the 2-inch scale are reduced by photography to the one inch or half¬ 
inch scale and printed in blue by what is called the cyanotype process which was 
introduced in the year 1901. The taluk maps of Ernad, Ghirakkal, 11 ppinangadi, 

Coondapoor and Goomsur and the district maps of Ganjiim, Gddavari, Malabar 
and South Oaaara have not yet been published. The maps of the first mentioned 
four taluks and of the last mentioned two districts are now in the press. The 
maps of 51 taluks and of tliree districts, Kistua, Trichinopoly and Coimbatore, 
which were published many years ago, are now out. of print. Of these the maps 
of IG taluks and of one district, Coimbatore, are now in the press. 

171. When topographical surveys were transferred to the Survey of India in Forest 
1886, it was arranged that that department should also ruidortake the survey of survey, 
forest reserves, the neoes.sary demarcation being made by the Forest department. 

A Forest Party of the Survey of India has been emploj-ed in this Presidency since 
1888. Up to the end of 1900-1901, the survey of 11,559 square miles was com¬ 
pleted in the districts of Knrnool, Onddapah, North Arcot, iSouth Arcot, Salem, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Tinuevelly, Coimbatore and South Canara. The maps arc 
published on scale 4 inches = 1 mile. Only those forests of which the area exceeds 
10 square miles are surveyed by the Survey of India Party. The maps of forests 
less than 10 square miles in extent are prepared from the published village and 
taluk maps either by the Forest department or in the Survey office, Madras, and 
printed on the scale, 4 or 8 inches = 1 mile. 


172. In Edstna and Gddtivari districts, owing to f.he introduction of large Mamul Wet 
irrigation projects, considerable areas, which till then had been waste or only lit survey. 

for dry cultivation, were brought under wet cultivation. In order to levy water- 
rate on the areas, and also to determine the extent of lands whose original sources 
of ii-rigation were blocked up by the new canals, it was found necessary to make a 
detailed survey of the non-ryotwari villages in the deltas in these two districts. 

Lands entitled to free irrigation, mamul wet ai'eas as they were called, were 
dema,rcat 0 d eti bloc. The newly-irrigated areas outside the mamul wet blocks 
were formed into survey fields of about 10 acres and demai’cated and measured. 

The patta holdings withm the 10-acre fields were also measured. A field measure¬ 
ment book, field register and map were prepai’ed for each village. For 56 out of 
302 villages in the Gdddvari delta, village maps showing field-boundaries were 
prepared on the 16-inch scale and printed on the 8-mch scale. In the remaining 
246 villages, the map serves only as a key to the field measurement book, as it does 
not show the boundaries of each individual field but only of blocks of fields. The 
survey in Gddfivari and Kistna districts began in 1890 and was completed in 
1896. The area survoj'ed was 1,226 square miles, in Ganjam district, a 
similar survey of inam villages which came under the influence of the Rushikulya 
■project was carried out. between 1891 and 1894 under the supervision of the 
Collector. Owing to the advent of the Periyar water-works, the non-ryotwari 
■villages in Mehir, Madura and Dindigul taluks, area 88 square miles, were also 
■surveyed. This last survey was made m such detad that it was practically a 
cadastral survey. 

173. For the purpose of determining village cess, a block sui'vey of whole iuam Block survey 
Villages was made in Tanjore and Nellore districts and in the Sdrugada estate, by soils. 
Ganjam district between the years 1895 and 1900. The villages were divided by 
.settlement classifiers into blocks according to the peculiarities of the soil and 
demarcated with pegs or earthen mounds. The blocks 'were measured and mapped 

16 
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Toy the Survey clepartmeut anti the arena of the blocks entered in classification 
registers jire pared by the Settlement, department. A similar survey is approaching 
comjilotiou in Trichiuopoly district, and is in progress in Godavari and Kistna 
districts and in the Dhiirukdt and ICurla estates and Berhampur taluk of Ganjam 
district. In youth Arcot district, both demarcation and surrey Tvere made by the 
Settlement department, 

174. A survey of the Madras town was made by the Public Works department 
hetAveen the years 1S54 and 1864. The results of the surrey were not wholly 
adopted in the revenue accounts, and a question having arisen as to the sufficiency 
or otherwise of the survey, the Hon’ble Mr. Bliss, who Avas then first Member 
of the Board of Revenue, reported in 1891, that the survey maps were of little or 
no use for revenue purposes, and quite out of date for topographical purposes, and 
recommended a ueAv survey. The new suwev' Avas made between the years 1895 
and 1897. 


175. It was also considered necessary to make a survey of the mufassal 
municipal toAvnis and to plot maps on a scale sufficient to make them available for 
checking encroachments and defining the limits of prwate and public propei'ties. 
The survey of the 28 towns was completed up to the end of 1901. Every holding 
was measured, aud a map, field book or record of measurement and register ivere 
prepared for each of the divisions or wards into which the toAvn veas divided for 
muuicipnl purposes. The manuscript revenue maps are either on the scale of 160, 
SO or 40 inches to the mile according as the locality concerned is close, medium or 
open, and the printed maps are on half the scale of the manuscript maps. Topo¬ 
graphical maps are also printed on .scale 20 inches to the mile for each ward 
or division. The town maps axe on the 10-inch scale. The towns of Tellielierry, 
Cannanore, Cochin, Calicut, Anantapuv, Bezwada and Masulipatam were surveyed 
hetAA-een 1890 and 1896, when the cadastral survey or resurvey of the taluks, 
in AA'hich they are situated, Avas in progress, aud mapped ou scales varying from 
32 to 160 inches to the mile. The records prepared for these seven towns afford 
sufficient information for the purpose in view, but they are under revision accord¬ 
ing to the method adopted for the 28 towns mentioned above. The survey of tlm 
remaining towns in the Presidency has been ordered to be postponed. 


176, In some of the districts first surveyed, the demarcation of fields was not 
of a permanent character, and in others a large percentage of the stones fixed had 
disappeared. The sketches of interstitial field measurements made by the Sottle- 
ment department were generally not forthcoming, and in the few instances in 
which they did exist, it was not found practicable to incorporate them into thq 
field measimemeut books prepared by the Survey department. No attempt had 
been made to keep the survey up to date, and the maps originally prepared were 
out ot pnut and out of date. Eor these reasons, it was found that in the districts 
the term of the original settlement of wliicli was approaching completion a 
resui-A^ey prior to resettlement was necessary. Accordingly, tlie resurvey ’ of 
Inchmopoly ana Godavari districts and of two taluks. Bandar aud Gudivada of 
ivistua district was sanctioned in 1891. Between the years 1893 and 1899 
the resmum}^ of the remaining taluks of Estna was sanctioned as also that of 
Kurnool and Nellore and of five taluks in Salem, viz.. At,nr, Salem, Namakkal, 
Tiruchengodu and Uttaugarai. The resurvey of Tricliinopoly, Gddlivari and 
Kistna dmtucts and of the five taluks in Salem has heen completed. It is in 
f and RTellore and one taluk, Eamallakot, has been completed 

m the foimer and tivo, Nellore aud Giidur, in the latter. The first district taken 
up for re.sunjywas pichinopoly. The resurvey began in 1891, The earthen 
mounds used during the original demarcation had all disappeared. The redemar- 
cation and resurvey therefore followed existing occupation, and survey fields 
S X up to 12 acres in dry land aud 6 aoi J in t 'fc 

were iitnriwfd boundary traverses prepared at the original survey 

weie utilized during the resurvey, the resurvey of Trichiuopoly ivas to all intents 
andpinposes an imtia survey. The records prepared wei (i) manuscript man 
^alo 40 inches _ 1 mile for each of the quarter square mile blocks into uhicli t£ 
S fhnlT ' ’ 1 rsurvey-fields and sub-divisions and all measurem nS ‘ 

r ecora ISo. {1), but without the measurements entered in blue on that 
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record; (3) field register or record of rights; (4) area list giving the area o£ , 

each survev field and sub-division. Five taluks of Godavari district, viz., 

Bldmavaram, Tanuku, Narasapur, Amalapuram and Ramachandrapuram and 
four taluks of Kistna district, viz.. Bandar, Bezivada, Gudivdda and Bapatla were 
-also resurveyecl on the sjstem adopted in Trichinopoly. The resmvey of Salem 
■wa.s commenced in 1893. As in Trichinopoly, the redemarcation in Salem followed 
present occupation, but, with a view to reduce the eo.st of worlc, no alterations 
were made eitlier in the original size oi- numbering of the survey fields. A field 
Ineasurement book showing the resurvey boundaries of tho fields was plotted to scale 
-but not the village map. In a lithographed copy of the original survey map, the 
scale of which was i 6 inches = 1 mile, the field boundaries (-sv-hich might differ 
slightly from the demarcated boundaries shown in the field measurement book) 
were entered in ink, and a facsimile photo-reduction of this copy to the 8-inch 
■scale served as a key to the position and shape of the survey fields. The four 
upland taluks of Godavari district and the taluks of Tenali, Guntiir and Nandigsim in 
Kistna district were redemai'cated and resurveyed on the metliod adopted for Salem. 

177. In the resurvey of the fom- upland taluks of Kistna district which began 1S9P. 
in 1899, the demarcation of Government waste, poramboke and inarn lands was made 
strictly in accordance with the measurements recorded in the original survey field 
measurement books. In patta lands, the demarcation followed occupation except 
where it differed from the original survey by more than 20 links, in which case the 
original survey measurements were followed. As regards the size of survey-fields, 

a departure was made in tho four upland taluks of Kistna from the method adopted 

for Trichinopoly and Salem. Where old fields of more than four acres in wet land 

■and 8 acres m dry laud contained more than one patta holding, they were split up _ , - 

•into new survey fields of not more than these sizes. In the resuiwey of Kurnool 

-district which is now in progress tho method just described has been followed 

for Eamallakot taluk. In |the otber^taluks of Kurnool and in KeUore district, 

the demarcation of patta lands follows occupation- except where their boundaries 

are disputed. The village maps, prepared dm-ing the resurvey of the 4 upland 

taluks of Kistua and of Kurnool and Kelloro districts, are correct plots on the 

16-inch scale, and not copies of the old lithographed maps as in the 5 taluks of 

Salem district. 

178. In the resui’veys made up to the beginning of 1900, karnams were Employment 
employed in measuring their villages. Their outturn in Trichinopoly and Salem of karnams. 
districts was good a,ud in Gfidilvari and Kistna districts fair. But in Kurnool 

district, where'" the karnams attach very little value to their appointments, the 
attempt to utilise their services for survey work has proved a complete failure. In 
Kellore, the rcsurvey is conducted entirely by surveyors. 

179. The question of maintenance of boundary-marks and survey records has Mainte- 
engaged the attentiou of the authorities ever since 1SC4. But it was not until 1893, nance, 
that any practical steps were taken in that direction. In the latter year, with a 

vieiv to train the karnams in the duties of maintenance, survey schools were opened, 
and by the beginning of 1895, all the karnams in the Presidency went through a 
course of instruction in surveying. Soon afterwards, the Presidency was divided 
into six survey divisions, each comprising three or four districts. A Survey ofiGcer 
was appointed to oacli survey division and a District Surveyor to each district. 

To keep up tho karnam’s knowledge of survey work, annual schools lasting for 10 
or 15 days were hold in each taluk, under the supervision of Survey arjd Revenue 
Divisional officers. The last schools were held at the end of 1899. The results of 
these schools .showed that the survey qualifications of more than 50 per cent, of the 
karnams were either “indifferent” or “bad.” Moreover, the arrears of measure¬ 
ment of sub-divisions and of replacing missing stones, which had been accumulating 
for many years, were too heavy to he cieared off by karnams. Field measurement 
books for a large number of villages have been prepared by the karnams, but the 
books are far from complete and require to be carefully checked before they can be 
accepted as correct. The arrangements for maintenance having proved ineffectual, 
the survey divisious were abolished from April 1900. There is now a District 
Surveyor in each district, except Kurnool, KeRore, Madras and South Canara. A 
scheme for the organization of a Land Record department under adequate siiper- 
Tision is now under the consideration of Government. 
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180. The legal provisions under which the survey work of this Presidency was 
conducted up to 1897, are those contained in Act XXVIII of 1860, ‘'an Act for the 
establishment and maintenance of bonndary marks and for facilitating the settlement 
of boundary disputes in the Presidency of Port St. George.” Under this Act, 
Government bore the cost of aE survey station stones which were not boundai'y- 
marks and of all boundary-mai'ks in unoccupied lyotwari lauds, aud the owners bore 
the cost of the boundary-marks which defined occupied fields. For the better 
maintenance of boundaries after the completion of survey, and for the recovery of 
the cost of restoration of demarcation-stones from the ryots concerned, Act II of 
18Si was promulgated. This Act made the owner or occupier responsible for the 
maintenance of the boundarymiarks of his estate and enabled the Collector to 
enforce the maintenance of the demarcation generally and to recover, wkre 
uecessai}', tlie eipenses iuciuTed in the repair of boundary-marks from the owner 
or occupier of land, The two Acts have been repealed by the Madras Survey and 
Boundaries Act Xo. IV of 1897, “ an Actio amend the law relating to survey of 
lauds and settlement of boundary disputes.” While embodying iu effect the 
provisions of the two former Acts, the new Act enables the Government to uuder- 
take the survey of private estates on the appEcatioii and at the expense of the 
proprietors. It also empowers the Collector to enforce the maintenance of survey- 
marks in estates under conditions similar to those prescrihed lor Government 
villages. Chapter IV of the new Act provides for the settlement of boundary 
disputes arising otherwise than in the course of survey by the Collector himself or 
by one of his subordinates specially empowered, or by a Survey officer specially 
appointed for the pniyose. 

_ ^ ^ 181, There are now six survey parties, four employed on resurveys, aud two on 
initial cadastral survey of proprietary estates. One of the Estate Suiwey Parties is 
also making a survey of cultivation scattered through villages in hills, which were 
excluded from the operations of the original cadastral survey. A survey detach* 
ment is working in South Oanara district in measuring supplemental sub-divisiong 
for the Settlement department. Besides these, there is the controlling and 
photo-zincographic office in Madras. 
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HYSTEM OF SETTLEMENTS 

1 S3. The first general acquisition of territorv bv the Eu.st Inilia Company— jjo q g t. 
the first from a revenue point of view—was the foiintry round Madra.s, which tlements] 
now form's Ohingleput district. The revemie of this tract was as.signed by the under the 
Nawiib of the Carnatic as a coiitributiou towards the expense.s of the wars British Gov- 
undertaken in his behalf. At fiirst the direct administration wtxs not assumed ; 
the revenues were collected on the native plan; in 1780, however, the country was jtsoT 
leased out by the Company in large farms on nine-year leases. The renter.? failed 
and the estate.? were .sequestered in 17ts8. The. district was then placed in charge t'SS 
of one or two Collectors, a,s ihe chief revenue officers were then called, the term being 
horrow'ed from Bengal. The most famous of these, Mr. Liouel I’lacB, determined 
to restore the ancient village organization as the basis of revenue management and 
settled the amount of the Goveimnent revenue wdch the village councils, leaving 
it to the villagers to assess themselves individually. This system might have 
succeeded, hut was summarily terminated in 1802. Under the orders of the Court JSO?. 
of Directors the district ivas then divided into estates, each e.state being asse-ssed 
at a fixed sum varying according to its size and resources, and these estates were 
sold by auction t.o the highest bidder. 

183. The next acquisitions of the Company in point of time were the ^Northern Northerii 
Circars (administi'ative divisions) five in number, which form the present districts Oircais. 
of Ganjam, Yizagapaiam, Godavari and [Cistua in the north-east of the Presidency. 

They were obtained by grant from the Delhi Empei’or in 1765 and came at once 
under British administration. It was found that they con.sisted of large farms 
held by large renters called zamindars (as in Bengal) or in a few cases by native 
chiefs whose title.? dated fi-ora the pre-Mnhammadan period, and of crown lands 
(Havdli lands) reserved for the support of the governors of the province or members 
of the royal family and their immediate dependents. The zaminddrs were left in 
possession and the crowm lauds were parcelled out and leased to revenue farmers for 
a term of year.s. Jn 17b9 provincial councils wore formed after’the model of Bengal 17G0. 
to supervise the revenue management. They found the work of looking after the 
zamindaris too great for them and did not effect much. The next step was the 
appointment by the Court of Directors of a Special Commission or Committee of 
Circuit to make tours in the districts and institute inquiries into rights and interests. 

Their instructions wei'e conceived in a liberal and enlightened spirit, hut the local 
councils did not support the members and the renters did all in their poiver to 
thw'art them. The commission therefore resulted in failure. In 1786 a Board of 
Uevenne was established at Madras on the pattern of the Board already existing in 
Bengal, and about the same time individual collectors took the place of provincial 
■councils in the circars. 

184. Ill the same year that the Madras Government entered on the management Lord Oorn- 
of the Northern Circars, the Bengal Government assumed chat of Bengal, Behar waJlis’ system 
and Orissa; and e.vperiments were conducted in the latter case in very much the 

same way as in the former. The Bengal Government, however, came earlier to a 1789~179S. 
decision and when Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in 1786 the plan of the 
permanent settlement with the Bengal zamfnddrs had already been arranged. A 
tentative settlement of the whole of Bengal for a period of ten years wms announced 
in 1789, and in 1792 the experiment of a permanent settlement was declared to bo 
confirmed. Pres.sure was brought to bear on Madi’asby the Bengal Government to 7795 ^ 
adopt the same policy and the Coui-t of Directors sent out orders to this effect in 
1795 . The Madras Board, however, replied that it was hardly prepared to recom¬ 
mend the perpetuation of the settlement and required time for the collection of 
further information. In 1799 positive orders were issued from England that Lord 1799. 
Cornwallis’ permanent system was to be adopted throughout the Madras Presidency. 

Eventually the Madras Government reported to the Supreme Government that 
it was possessed of materials for a permanent zamfridari settlement in certain parts 
of the country. A special commission was appointed, and between the years 1802 ISO.i-lSO^. 
and 1804 the northei'ii districts of Madras were permanently assessed, fho Innds 
.already in the hands of zamindars were confirmed to them iu perpetuity, the’asses.s- 
_3n,ent ■■(peshkash) being’ fixed at two-thirds of half the gross■ produce estimated 

17 
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on an average of tlie pi’eTions thh’teen years. That is to say, lialf the jjroduce was 
to be left to the cultivator, oue-sixtli was to be the zaraindar’s share, and the remain¬ 
ing two-sixths was the Government revenue. The amount of the latter once fixed 
■wa.% unaltemblo, no increase ever being leviable on account of extension of cultiva¬ 
tion to waste lauds. The crown lauds were parcelled out into estates of a conveni¬ 
ent size, assessed in a similar manner and sold as permanently-settled revenue 
farms to the highest auction bidder. Eegulation XXV of 1S02 detailed the tei’ra.s 
on which they held their property. In course of time, however, many of these arti¬ 
ficially created estates came back to the hands of Govurumeut owing to failure of 
the put'chasevs, and the lands then became subject to the ordin^.ry (temporary) 
settlement, there being none to ropirrchase them. Though great numbers of 
zaTui'ndarls were sold for arrears, purchasers were generally found for them and 
they did not cease to be permanently-settled estates. Only in a comparatively few 
cases wa.s there no purchaser, and then the lands were retained by Govermuent a.s 
‘Khas jllahiils,’ i.e., estates I’etained in the hands of Government. 


The GedeiT 185. ’While these measures for the settlement of the more ancient territories of 

diGtricts, the the Company were in progress, new territories were added to the Presidency, 

Biaitliern and the question of land assessment c.ame up again for discinssion in connection 

fUsiricts. ■^h'h the part of the country ceded to the English in the south. In 1792 the first 

1 ’4 ^i2 -1H01. war witli Tfpn Sultan of My.sore placed a considerable tract of country compris¬ 
ing the present district of Salem, part of Madura, and Malabar in the hands of the 
British. The second war with Tfpii added Oanara and Coimbatore. According 
to a treaty with the Xizam of Haidarabdd in 1800, what are now called the Ceded 
districts, viz., Bellary, Anantapur, Kurnool and Cuddapah, wore ceded in perpetuity. 
In 1801 all the remaining possessions of tlie Xawab of Arcot in the Carnatic 
comprising the present districts of Nellore, North and riouth Arcot, Madura, Tri- 
chinopoly and Tinnevelly were made over to the British, thus carrying their pos¬ 
sessions down to Capo Comorin. The state of Tanjore had' been brought under 
British management in 1799 owing to the incapacity of its Hindu ruler. In the 
territory thus newly acquired, the same distinction was found as in tho Northern 
Circars. That is to say, there were lands held by numerous chieftains (pdlegars) 
and lands held direct from Government. 

Thevillaga ISC. When these new districts had to be Settled, officers of the Civil Service 

^6^6 iiot available, ^ and the failure of management in the previously acquired 
tracts furnished additional reasons for the appointment of military oflioers, who 
knew the language and the country. Accordingly, Captain Read was sent to the 
Biiramaliul, as Salem district was then called; he had Muuro and others as his 
assistants. Goirabatore was taken in baud in 1799 by two officers, who had been 
under Read, ilm settlement of .the Ceded districts was undertaken by Mniiro 
nr 1801. The Carnatic districts were settled on similar general prinoiple.s 
immediately afterwards. Practically all these early settlements were tentative 
arrangements which depended largely on what the settlement officer,s found practi¬ 
cable. ihe general idea was to make a permanent settlement, but with whom 
was not determined. Captain Read’s instructions were to grant lease,s to the 
headmen or the chief inhabitants of each village, that is to say'one or more indivi- 
duals were to be selected to hold the settlement and to pay, according to the terms 
ot the lease, the amount that might be agreed upon as the vevonue of the yillaEre. 
The leases were to be annual at hrst, but after sufficient information had been 
gathered, lb was hoped that leases might be made for periods of Jive years. To 
begin with, Read offered terms to the headmen of single villages or groups of 
vilUgos based on the recorded assessment of Haidar’s reign corrected by compardson 
with accounts of actual cultivation At the same time the interest of the cultivator 
was gnaided to and a detailed field survey was made. This led to the idea of 
assessing each field accordmg to its quality and leaving the cultivator free to Lp 
the field or relinquish iL and take another. The survey was finished and the assess- 

year 1798, and a proclamation was made 
.setting forth the terms of the settlement, one of the conditions being that all the 

187. Tins was not the kind of ‘ village-lease ’ which the Board had intended and 
an explanation was called for. Meanwhile Read was called away to the second 
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Mysore war and the consideration of what had been done was suspended bj’' the 
attempt to carry out the orders to introduce the permanent settlement. In accord¬ 
ance with, the orders received in 1799 the Baramahal was divided in the years 
1803-1805 into numerous revenue farms wliich were sold by auction to rhe- highest 
bidder. A great many of the fanners, however, failed in the second year after- 
having pillaged the villages in their farms, and many estates fell into the possession 
of Government again. Ir became evident that the permanent settlement could 
not be carried out, and a return was made to Head’s sy.stem, which was in fact 
a ryotwari settlement, i-e., a settlement with each individual cultivator fryot). 
The estates held by a few of the pdlegars in the Ceded districts and in the 
Carnatic districts were permanently settled, but in the majority of in.stances the 
pdlegars attempted to resist the British authorities in the hope of continuing 
the samelau'less course of esaction.s and plunder that they had adopted before the 
annexation and were therefore destroyed or dispossessed. 

1S8. The attempt to create artificial estates, which were to be assigned in 
perpetuity subject to the payment of a fixed sum as peshkasb or land-revenue, was 
■a genera.l failure, and at last it became apparent that the conditions of by far the 
greater part of the Pre.sidency were unsuiterl to the introduction of the zamindari 
system. In 1808 the Government of Port St. George determined to recur to the 
system of ‘village leases’ in the districts in which the permanent settlement 
had not been established, and in which settlements were made with the individual 
cultivators and the revenue collected from them by Government servants on the 
principles worked out by Bead, lilunro and the men who bad served under them- 
The chief objects of the change of system appear to have been economy and a 
desire to introduce a plan of settlement approximating to the zaminddri settloment 
in perpetuity. Under the village-lease system the settlement was to be made with 
the village headman or with the general body of villagers, or failing them with a 
renter. The revenue due to Government was to he assessed on the avera.ge of the 
amount collected from the village in previous years. The ]ease.s were to be for 
triennial periods; they were afterwards made decennial. The great difference 
between this system and the ryotwdrl system was that under the latter the culti¬ 
vators were at liberty to extend or curtail their holdings and wei-e only responsible 
for the payment of the revenue assessed on the fields actually held by them; under 
the former the lessee had no power of relinc[uishmg any' portion of iris holding 
during the currency of the lease. It was not a successful experiment on the whole. 
The mo.st general cause of failure was over-assessment. Lessees could not be 
found for many villages, and in these the ryotwdri system was continued. 

189. Quo great advantage of the ryotwdrl system was the opportunity it 
afforded of acquiring information respecting revenue matters, of ascertaining the 
dues of Government and the rights of the cultivators. The universal introduction 
of the zamiirddri system had been held in abeyance for fear of sacrificing the 
interests of Government in the then imperfect state of knowledge, and the ryotwdri 
.sysliem was discontinued in favour of the village-lease system before all the benefits 
it was capable of yielding had been realized. However in 1817 the Court of 
Directors issued instructions for the abolition of the village-leases and the re-intro¬ 
duction of the ryotwdrl system wherever practicable. At this pei’iod the zamliiddrl 
system was in force in the districts of Gargam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna, 
Salem n.ud Chingleput, in the permanently-settled estates of the palegdrs in. parts 
of the Ceded districts, ’Nellore, Horth and South Aroot, Madura and Tiunevelly. 
In the unsettled portions of tb.e latter districts and in Taujore and Trichinopoly 
the village-lease system prevailed. In Coimbatore, Malabar and Canara the ryot- 
wdri system had been established. In Malabar and Cnfiara a class of landlords was 
found whose claims were so far recognized that they were allowed to retain a share 
in the produce. No survey was undertaken, the prevailing custom of measuring the 
land for purposes of .assessment by the amount of seed it takes to sow it being 
recognized and adopted. In 1820 Mnnro became Governor of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and took his seat in time to preside over the final establishment of the 
ryotwarl system. The early ryotwari settlements had many defects. Bestrictiona 
were placed upon the relinquishment of land, and heavy assessments were imposed 
on. garden lands, i.e., lands cultivated with special crops. The survey and settlement 
were conducted so rapidly that there wei’e very great inequalities. The assess¬ 
ments were largely dependent not so much on the' estimates of produce as on 
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former nssessmenls ’wbicK had boen run up to a liigli pitcli under the Mysore 
Government or the hTawdb as tho case might be. Such rates were liable to become' 
unbearable when the selling price of grain became rery low as it did for a number 
of years. Henco various devices were resorted to in order to mitigate the 
burden. All this has now given way to careful survey and deliberately framed 
and carefully equalised assessments. Garden lands nave been classified and asseRsed 
as dry lands in all districts except Malabar and South Cauara, in which owing to' 
peculiar conditions of garden cultivation it has been found, necessary to assess 
gardens at special rates. 

tRvotwari 190. Before proceeding to describe the machinery by which the existing settle- 

Settlement. ments have been effected, the modern meaning attached to the term ryotwhrl settle¬ 
ment may be explained, it means the division of all arable land whether cultivated 
or not into ‘ field-s ’ and the assessment of each ‘ field ’ at a fixed rate for a term 
of years. Tho ‘ field ’ is an arbitrary area. There is no minimum size, but it is 
usual to fix a maximum. Where a simvey-field comprises the holdings of two or 
more occupants it is sub-divided where such holdiugs are separately identifiable. 
Survey-fields may also be sub-divided to distinguish portions transferred or I’elin- 
quished. All such sub-divisions are durably demarcated. The oocu])ant pays the 
revenue so assessed on the area he actually occupies. This area may be coustaut 
■ or may he varied from year to year by the reliuquishment of old fields and the- 

taking up of new, which are available either as waste or in consequence of having 
been given up by some one else. The occupant deals directly with tho Giovern- 
ment and i.s responsible for no one’s revenue but his own. He is given a document, 
called a patta, which sets forth the extent and assessment of each survey-field 
or portion of a field in his occupation. This patta. is liable to revision every 
year so _as to bring it into accord with the actual state of affairs. The occupant 
thus enjoys all the advantages of proprietorship, subject only to the payment of the 
revenue due on the lands held during the year. TJie lauds can be inherited, sold 
or burdened for debt in precisely the same manner as a proprietary right, provided 
that the person in whose name the land is registered in the Government aocountiS 
pays the revenue due to the State. The total number of holdings under this 
system in the year 1900-,1901 was 39,99,996 with an avera.ge of 6’85 acres in each 
holding. 


Institatiaii 
oftheSettle- 
ment Depart- 
ment- 




JSSS. 


191. In 1855, that is, a quarter of a century after the final adoption of rvotwdrf 
as the standard revenue system of Madras, less than a fifth of the area''of tho 
Presidency was cultivated, while more than half of the area recorded as arable 
was waste. Though the population had largely iucreased and there had been 
uninterrupted peace, there had in all these years been neither any material increase 
or revonue nor any extenaion of cultivation. The inciclencB of asscssmenb was 
everywhere very unequal, wloile a succession of years of low prices had had the 
practical effect of raising rates which were already too high. It was calculated' 
that on the average Government at that time took as their share 50 per cent of the 
gross produce of irrigated laud and 35 per cent, of that of unirrigated land, while 
to give the lyot auy real proprietary interest in the land and to induce an extension 
of cultivation, from 25 to 30 per cent, of the gross produce was, it was thought the ■ 
utmost the Government should claim. The Presidency of Madras was also the only 
province of India m which no regular survey had been instituted. The early surveve 
even the best of them, were defective. There were no maps—district, taluk or 
vil age and no permanent boundaries, and the records of the surveys, such as they 

surveys, moreover, extended 
vpPnvZ Presidency, and there wmre districts in which the only 

s’n ® assessment were theiunchecked entries in the accounts 

uw ff*! hy the village officers. On these and similar considerations, the Govorn- 
throuo-hourHe'p?p a general revision of assessments should be made 

1 0° an accurale survey and a more or less 

s^tth seemed the only right basis of a land-revenue 

settlement. The Government of India and the Home Government concurred in 

ioLt rf 1 Settlement department was 

constituted m 1858 with Mr. Hewill as the first Director. The SettlemTiA 

wS^? undertook to demarcate the village and field boundaries. This 

ffisLtes TfierarV arbitration and the investigation of many 

p . ihe marks elected mmany cases were temporary and destructible, and,. 
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had frequently to be renewed by others of a more permanent nature. This 
unsatisfactory work continued to occupy much time and attention until the district.3 
•of Gdddvari, Kistna, Kiirnool, ISTellore, Salem, Triohinopoly and Tinnevelly 
were domai'oated and surveyed, when the demarcation of boimdarie.s was made 
over to the Survey department. Thm was in 1864. By the end of 1864 proposals 
for the revision of the settlement of the whole of Triohinopoly, of that portion 
of Kurnool known as Knruool proper, of the Masulipatam portion of Kistna 
district, of one taluk of South Areot, and of the western delta of Godavari 
district had been worked out and submitted for the consideration of Government. 

The results of these operations of the department were not, in the opinion, of 
Government, satisfactory. Its orgauization as a .separate department, di.stinct from 
the local revenue establishments, was held to ho defective, and the experience 
and knowledge of the district officers were lost, their interest not being enlisted. 

The personal supervision which the Director could exercise over the operations 
of scattered parties could be only nominal. The time available for ascertaining by 
experiment the prodnotive powers of the soil was necessarily very limited, and 
the conclusions arrived at by the department liad not, in this respect, commanded 
confidence. Much time and money were wasted over minute details of little prac¬ 
tical value, while the really important work of a settlement was left too much to 
ill-paid subordinates. Except, therefore, in certain disti'icts, where the work had 
already so far advanced as to make its continuance by the .special department 
desirable, Government resolved to place all settlement operations under the 
immediate supervision of district officens controlled by the Board of Eevenue. 

The new system was introduced in two districts-—Tinnevelly and Nellore—the 
Collector of the former being, from long experience as a settlement officer, 
especially qualified for the duty. But in Nellore the experiment resulted in such 
a failure that in 1868 Government transferred the settlement back to the special 1868. 
department on the ground that the retention of the special department was the 
only method by which it was possible to ensure celerity and efficiency in settlement 
work, consistency and uniformity in the details of rc-assessment and a fair measure 
of relative equality in the resulting taxation and to save the country from the 
neglect which must occur if the Collector and subordinate revenue officers were 
wimdi'awn from their ordinary duties. Settlement operations continued every¬ 
where, except in Tinnevelly, under the control of the special department till the 
end of 187-3, when, on the transfer of the then Director to the Board of Eevenue, 1S7S. 
that appointment was placed in abeyance for some months. On the appointment 
of a temporary incumbent in 1874, the question of abolishing the dep.artment as isti. 
a separate institution was again considered. The settlement of the whole of 
Trichinopoly, Kistna, G6ddvari, KeUorc and Salem districts, and of parts of South 
Arcot, Kurnool, Cuddapah and Tinnevelly had been by that time completed. The 
area .settled by the department in these 16 years was 27,8915 square miles, and 
the cost incurred, including demarcation, amounted to Bs. 42,84,775. The cost of 
settlement proper was Es. 24,06,733 or Rs. 83 per square mile. There remained 
26,146 square miles to be settled, and it was estimated that the time required to 
accomplish this would be 13 to 14 years. The decision given was in favour 
of the oontinuauce of t-he department under a separate head. The department 
continued to be so administered till the latter part of 1879, when, in consequence 
of the financial exigencies of the Empire, the a.ppointment of Director was 
abolished, and the strength of the department reduced by about half. The 
department was, under these altered conditions, administered by a member 
of the Board of Revenue. This arrangement lasted till the end of 1882, when 188,1. 
the appointment of Director was revived and conjoined mth that of the newly 
constituted Directorship of Agriculture. But at the re-organization of the Board 
of Revenue in April 1887, the department was again placed under the direct charge 18S7. 
of the Bo;i,rd, one of its members assuming the portfolio under the designation 
of the Coi imissioner of Revenue Settlement and Director of the Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture. 

192. The scheme of survey and settlement as originally sketched out is Original 
shown under the following 14 heads: (1) a revenue survey showing all the scheme of 
principal variations in the surface of the soil as hifis, jungles, roads, channels, 
tanks, topes, houses, cultivated and cultivable lands, and also exhibiting accurately 
the sizes of the fields in these last two classes of land; (2) the minimum size of 

IS 
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fields was to be one aero of wot and two acres of dry [laud; interstitial holdings 
were to be treated as snb-diTisions of such field.s; (3) pormauent boundary marks 
were to bo established, and field, village and taluk maps prepared; (4) assesa- 
ment was to be ryotwar; (5) the terms of the annual settlement made with each 
ryot were to vary simply with tho area, or quality of the lands held by the ryot, 
and hia use or non-use of water from a Governnioiit .source; (6) soils wore to be- 
divided into a few classes based on I’eal tangible difference.s of composition ; (7) 
the settlement officer w'as to estimate, as nearly a.s possible, the productive power 
of the land, stated in quantities of some one of the ordinary grain crops—paddy 
for irrigated lauds, and cumhn, cholam or some other grain for unirrigated; 
these estimates (grain outturns) were to form the basis of the ultimate assess¬ 
ment ; they were to be carefully made on such a scale as would allow for 
indifferent crop.s and bad seasons; (8) the land was then to be valued with 
regard to nearness of village roads, markets, irrigation facilitie.s &c., and tho field 
or village was to be classed accoi’dingly ; (9) the assessment was to bo moderate ; 
existing rates rverc generally based on 50 per cent, of the gross produce for wet and 
33 per cent, for dry lands; Sir Thomas Mnnro’s maximum was 30 per cent., and 
this was now adopted on the assumption that tho average a.ssessment would be 
about 2-5 per cent, of the gross produce; (10) the ryots’ payment was to vajy every 
7 or 10 yeans with the commntation price of the standard crop to be calculated on 
the average of the prices prevailing during tlie previous 7 or 10 years; (11) ii, was 
believed that it Avoukl not be found necessary to divide the country for the purpose 
of official scales of prices, t.e., one scale was to apply to the entire Presidency for tho 
term adopted; but this principle was abimdoned in practice, and the commutation 
prices of each district have been calculated independently ; (12) the grain outtunis 
were to be unalterable for a period of 50 years; (1,8) it was to be open to the ryot 
to compound for a fixed annual payment for a term of years; and (14) the Sai’vey 
department and the Settlement department were to he separate, the former nnder 'a 
Surveyor General, the latter nnder a Superintendent of Settlement. The total cost 
was estimated at Rs. 76^ laJdis, spread over a period of 15 or 20 years. But thi.s 
estimate has been greatly exceeded. Up to 31st March 1002, the total expenditure 
on revenue survey has been Rs. 2,44,47,895, and on Settlement Es. 1,31,97,] 58- 
the result was expected to be an immediate loss of revenue consequent on the 
reduction of the Government share of the gross produce. But this was to be more 
than recouped by an extension of cultivation. This scheme was accepted in tho main 
by the Court of Directors, Objections taken subsequently with regard to cej'tain 
detailed points were decided at difierent times as enumerated below: (1) Gie restric¬ 
tion as to the size of fields has been removed; the maximum was once fixed at 2 acres 
tor wet and 4 for dry land, hut now, as a rule, each reveuue-field. (i.e., each parcol of 
land on winch previously a separate assessment was fixed) will form a survey-field ■' 
two or more revenue-fields may be clubbed together subject to 
t a following conditions; (a) every suiwey-field so formed must consist of entire 
leveuue-fields; (J) no survey-field so muted should exceed 6 acres of wet or 12 acres 

^ forming a survey-field should be held on the same 

teuuie, mam and ryotwan land should not be taken together; (d) no existim/- 

however large; (8) the assessment was to be made 
the expenses of cultivation and a percentage 
for TOissitudes of season, unprofitable areas, &c.; in 1864, the GovernmLt share 
, e net produce was fixed by the Secretary of State at one-half- [^) the 

thTewf of ttnetio^G ^ settlement or re-settlement should be in force, and on 

L ndX^hButem S ™vise the assessment in such manner 

a migm cubii seem just and proper either with reference solely to a rise nr fall in 

method to b, odoptod in ajoeS So nddS,. . f. T‘ “f 

tholand „s«,smont, for w.t.r rapplW a„,ernCt imig^fSVoZooTonllT, 
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the G6cldTari and Kistua canals; in these two districts it was decided to impo.se an 
■uniform charge of Es, 4 per acre for irrigation supplied for a single crop, in addition 
to the land assessment, which was determined as if the land -was unirrigated ; it 
wa.s desired to adopt a similar plan in aE other districts where it was found 
practicable; as a matter of fact, however, the only other district in which the 
system has been introduced is Knrnool, in some parts of which irrigation is snpplied 
from a canal which was originally ■worked by the Madras Irrigation Canal Company 
under a guarantee from Government, and the principle was maintained when 
the Company’s works were taken over by Government; the land-asse.ssnients "were 
fixed ■without reference to the facilities for irrigation; in districts subsequently 
settled, the assessment on uTigated lands was determined by a consideration of 
the value of the paddy (rice) crop grown on the best irrigated land, gradations 
of rate.s being formed to meet the conditions of inferior qualities of soil or 
defects iu the sufficiency or regularity of the water-supply ; thi.s system of con¬ 
solidated wmt asse-sameiit was extended to the irrigated lands luitler the Godavari 
and Ki.stua canals at the re-settlements of those districts ; (6) formerly, it -was 
the practice to charge tlie rates settled for irrigated ]and.s, on lands irrigated by 
wells, where such wells were situated within a distance of ten yards of a Govern¬ 
ment source of irrigation, although Government had incurred no expense in 
.rinking the wells; the justification for this course was that the wells derived 
their water-supply by percolation from the Government source; under recent 
orders, however, such lands are no longer assessed as irrigated, and the culti¬ 
vator is allo'wed to enjoy the benefit of irrigation from his ■well free of any additional 
charge. 

193. The department consists at present of four Settlement parties, the usual 
strength of each Party being a Deputy Commissioner, an Dneovenanted Assistant, 
an office establishment costing on an average Es. 608 a month, and one super¬ 
visor with a field establishment costing on an average Es, 1,282 a month. 
Deputy Oommissioners are classed in two grades, a first-class Deputy getting Rs. 
1,100 a month and seoond-olass Deputy Es. 750. There are two appointments in 
each grade in the sanctioned scale; but at present only one officer is acting in the 
second grade, In one party there is an Assistant Commissioner, first grade, on Es. 
550 a month and iu another party another Assistant Commissioner is acting in the 
second grade on Es. 425 a month. In two parties there are now two Special 
Settlement officers and three Special Assistant Settlement officers. These five 
officers are members of the Indian Civil Service and are temporarily deputed for 
settlement work. Initial settlements ha-vingbeen completed in almost, all districts, 
the work of resettlement in the future will, it is contemplated, be entrusted to 
specially selected district officers, both of tho Imperial and of the Provincial Civil 
Service, and the special Settlement department will probably be abolished. 

194. The detailed operations performed by the Settlement department in 
effecting the settlement of a district are the foEo'wing:—■ 

195. I. In the first instance it is necessary to obtain a general view of the charac¬ 
teristics of the district. Particulars of the climate, rainfall and physical features 
of such, tracts or divisions as diflfer from each other distinctly have to be ascer¬ 
tained ; information relative to its past history, its years of plenty or famine, 
its land-tenures, mode of taxation, and the causes of gradual progress has to be 
obtained from the Collector’s records; the relative values of such sources of 
irrigation as the various tracts possess have to he estimated ; a general idea of the 
prevailing soils must be acquired; at the same time information is gathered as 
to ho-w different tracts are affected by roads, canals, markets, towns, hdl-ranges or 
seaboard; tho methods of cultivation pursued, the crops grown, tho mode of dis¬ 
posal of surplus grain, the markets mostly frequented and the wages paid to 
labourers have to be inquired into. A district is, for administrative purposes, 
divided into taluks : each taluk has to be visited and the revenue officers and leading 
cultivators consulted. 

196. II. Soils were divided by Mr. Newill into o great serie.s; (1) the alluvial 

and exceptional, which includes the rich soils in the deltas of the great rivers, 
garden and other soils, permanently improved by long working; (2) the regar 
or regada, the so-called ' black-cotton ’ soil; (3) the red ferruginous soil origi¬ 
nating from sandstone, laterite, &o. ; (4) the calcareous soil, originating from 
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underlying strata of ohalk or lime (of rare occnrraiice); and (5) the arenaceous soil 
(more or less pure sand on the sea coast, &c.). These series were adopted because 
they answer the requirements of being few, aimplo and well defined while they are 
nniversally acknowledged by the people themselves. Every soil of the series may 
contain varieties in physical constitution. Each one some one diatiTn^ive 
mineral constituent which is capable of reduction to an impalpable powder. This 
contains the characterLstic mineral nutritive element of the soil, and is for conveni¬ 
ence (thongh not, of course, with .scientific accuracy) spoken of as clay. Now, 
each series may exhibit this material or ‘ clay ’ either pure or mixed with sand (as 
loam) or mixed with an excess of sand (sandy soil); and the difference affects the 
value of the soil because it makes it heavier or lighter, more or less permeable, 
liable to cake, or able to retain moisture. Bach series is thus divided into classes, 
the exceptional into two—‘allnvial’ and ‘permanently improved ’—the others 
into three each, known as, ‘ clay,’ ‘loamy’ and ‘sandy.’ The clay soils of each 
series are those containing more than two-thirds of clay, the loamy soils those 
with one-third to two-thirds clay and the rest sand, and the aandy soils those with 
more than two-thirds sand. So far the classification of soils proceeds, under fixed 
rules, according to their mechanical composition. Allowance is made for the 
presence of valuable or deleterious ingredients which affect the fertility of the soil 
by the sub-division of each class into ‘ sorts ’ according as the soil is ‘ good,’ ‘ bad,’ 

‘ ordinary,’ kc., of it.s kiud. At first the number of sorts in a class was only two, 
but experieace proved such a scale to be too inelastic and the number was increased 
first to three and then to five, viz., best, good, ordinary, inferior, woi'st. In 
determimng the classification, the soil is turned up to the depth of about 9 
inches. One yard is considered to be the proper depth for the surface soil; if it 
is less than this, the actual depth is noted as well as the nature of the sub-soil. 
Classification is made by classifiers under head classifiers and supervisors. The 
classification of each field is noted on the village map and in a register. It is 
usually found that soils run in considerable blocks round which a lino can be drawn 
on the map. Inside the block small differences in a few scattered fields would be 
disregarded to avoid multiplying blocks. 

197. A revenue system based on field-assessment seems to demand naturally 
and necessarily the separate classification of each individual field, and this is ihe 
sanctioned method of the department; it is, at the same time, laid down that though 
the details of classification extend to each field, the wider comparative view of the 
operations should never he lost sight of, as it is most desirable that the land should 
he viewed in a comprehensive way by the classifier. The detailed method of classifi¬ 
cation excited opposition at a very early period of the history of the department. 
Objection was taken to leaving the classification to men on low pay and it was pro¬ 
posed that the system of detailed field-classification should be replaced by a system 
of classification in blocks laid out by native officers, but valued by Europeans. It 
was pointed out in reply that the result Avould, in both cases, be practically tlio 
same, and the proposal was negatived as impracticable. The question was again 
revived in 187o, in connection with the settlement of certain villages of the Chingle- 
pnt district. The method advocated there by the Director was that tlie officer 
conducting the settlement should out the land in blocks so similarly circum¬ 
stanced in regard to soil, former assessment, cultivation, distance from village, 
tank, &c., that they might be safely assessed at the same average rate. Under this 
system, the classifier, instead of preceding the head of the party, was to follow him 
merely filling in details of registry for the lands inspected and laid out by the 
settling officer in consultation with the ryots. For this system, it was claimed 
that fraud was almost impossible, while the officer conducting the settlement had, 
from first to last, a perfect knowledge of every detail of the country with which he 
was dealing, and could afford to dispense with the voluminous returns invented 
as checks on low-paid subordinates. As a method of work, the Government have 
disapproved of the plan, hut encourage blocking as a sequel to field-classification 
and as in fact an ofiice arrangement made for the purpose of check and revision. 
In Malabar and South Canara however blocking even as a sequel to field-classi¬ 
fication was not adopted as owing to the peculiar physical conditions of those 
districts the system was found to be inapplicable to them. 

198. III. The next stage is to ascertain what amount of crop each different class 
and sort of soil will produce. The same kind of crop is not always grown on the same 
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soil nor on the same field from year to year. It ia necesFary, therefore, to choose 
one or more standard grains (always food-grains, as food-products are the nltimate 
standards of values) to represent the general or average produce. The crop most 
extensively grown on irrigated lands is paddy (rice ); on unirrigated (or dry) lands 
several vanoties of food-grains are grown and the crop cultivated on the largest 
area according to the cultivation accounts is usually selected a.s the standard, 
or more often two crops are taken, the areas under other crops being for settle¬ 
ment purposes presumed to he cultivated with one or other of these according 
to the relative value of the crop. A fair average outturn of the standard grains is 
then ascertained per acre of each class and sort of soil, and this is called ‘ the grain 
outturn.’ (The term ‘ grain-values ’ usually adopted in settlement reports has been 
discontinued as being misleading.) The criterion of such outtuins is experience, 
and this is sought in experiments by officers of the department, in the knowledge 
acquired during long years of service by Tahsildars and similar responsible officers 
of Government, in the records of produce entered in the old village accounts, and 
in the admissions of the ryots. The actual experiments consist in reaping, threshing 
and measuring the crop upon small areas in selected fields. The number of 
experiments in some districts has exceeded two or even three thousand. The 
results are taken as a general guide to the grain-outturns and no more. The 
experimental reapings (or kails as they were called), however, are now to a great 
extent given up, and general inquiries and statistics already collected are relied on 
instead. 

199. The grain-outturns are next commuted into money. The commutation 
price is fixed on an average struck on the prices of a long series of years so as to 
ensure that the advantages of good and losses of bad years may be balanced, and 
to preclude all risk of the Government share of the produce being sold to the ryot 
at a price which he cannot always command; and a percentage allowance (formerly 
10 and now generally 15 per cent.) is made for cartage of grain to markets and for 
merchants’ profits. Por all the earlier settlements, the average taken was based 
on the prices of the 20 years from 1845 to 1864. But since 1885 the period has, 
under the orders of Government, been altered into the twenty non-famine years 
immediately preceding each settlement. Prom the results obtained by applying the 
commutation rate a deduction of from * one-sixteenth to one-fourth is usually 
allowed on account of vicissitudes of season, and in view of the fact that the survey 
areas of fields include small extents of nncropped land, such as field-ridges, 
irrigafcion-clistributai'ies, &c. Against the average value of the produce thus 
determined has to be set off the ‘ cost of cultivation,’ the estimation of which 
used to he one of the moat difficult and the most conjectural of the various 
steps in connection with a settlement. The items of cost usually included iu the 
estimate were (1) ploughing cattle, (2) agricultural implements, (3) seed, (4) 
manure,, and (5) labour required for ploughing, sowing, reaping, &c. The method 
of calculation varied according to the description of crops grown, and the 
method of culture, as well as according to the mode in which these items were 
paid in each district. In some, payments are made in grain, in others in money, 
and in some in both grain and money. The payments made in grain were converted 
into money at the commutation price adopted for the settlement. The cost of 
bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was distributed over the number of 
years during winch they were estimated to be serviceable, and the other items 
were calculated for each year. Calculations were first made for the area which 
could be cultivated with one plough and one pair of bullocks, and the required 
calculations for an acre were deduced from them. The usual practice was to 
work out the expenses for the best soil, and then to diminish this standard 
proportionately according to the quality of soil. This method is open to objection 
on the ground that the cost of cultivating poor soils is greater if a maximum yield 
is sought therefrom than for superior soils. But it is to be borne iu mind that th& 
cultivator is content with a much .smaller relative outturn from inferior soils and 
omits many processes such as repeated ploughings, manuring, weeding, and hoeing, 
which are resorted to on more fertile lands. Now the expenses of cultivation are 
taken to be the same a,s has been already determined in neighbouring settled districts. 


* One-twentieth ia allowed in the oase of lands onder first-clasa souroes of irrigation in Kehore* 
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Tliese expenses beina; rloducted from the gross assets, i.e., the value of the total 
outturn, the result is the approximate net produce of the land under examination, 
and half of this or more often rather less than half is talcen as the Government 
demand. The ' .straw ’ is usually taken aa a set off against the item, ‘ feed of 
bullocks.’ 


Assessment. [>00. The principle has always been that the assessment is to be moderate. 

The old rates were generally based on 50 per cent, of the gross produce for wet and 
per cent, for dry land. Wlion revision began the maximum was I’educed to 30 
per cent., the average assessment being about 25 percent. Butin the course of 
time a gross produce percentage was not considered sufficiently accurate. Net 
produce was to he ascertained by deducting the cost of cultivation, Ac., as explained 
in the last paragraph and in 1864 the Government share or revenue was fixed at 
half the duly ascertained net produce. Recent calculations have shown that the 
ryotwari revenue actually collected at the present time is less than 10 per cent, of 
the gross produce. 


Haiame. 


201. For the sake of simplicity and to avoid multiplication of rates, the classes 
and sorts of soil which have been found by experience to yield alike or very nearly 
so are arranged in grades called ‘tarams’; it follows that the values of half the 
net produce of the different classes and - sorts of soil falling in the same grade are 
very nearly equal. Only one rate of assessment is therefore fixed for each grade, 
and, as far as possible, these rates are adjusted, so that the descent from the highest 
to the lowest may be by an uniform amount in each grade. As soils possess differ¬ 
ent productive powers when irrigated and dry, it is necessary to adopt two scales of 
tarams, one for wet lands and another for dry lauds. A third scale of rates is 
necessary for the garden lands in Malabar and South Cauara. As all villa,ges have not 
the same advantages in respect of proximity to markets, facilities of communication, 
e.y., roads, canals, railways, means of irrigation, or position with regard to the 
sea, or rivers, or hills, and the character of the subsoil, inequalities would .arise 
if the same set of wet a-nd dry rates were applied throughout tlie tract under settle¬ 
ment, Villages are, therefore, arranged in groups, generally two or three for a 
district according to circumstances, and the irrigation sources are arranged in 
classes; the rates of assessment are -worked out as detailed above for the lands in 
the normal group of -villages and under the normal class of irrigation, and ai’o 
applied to those in the other groups and classes by being raised or lowei-ed one 
grade as the case may be. Thus, the rato of assessment on good loamy black-uotton 
soil under first-class irrigation would be the same as that on the best loamy 
black-cotton soil under second-class irrigation. If sufficient water is obtainable two 
crops of nee are frequently grown on ‘ wet ’ lands. In such cases, a charge equal 
to half the original assessment is made for the use of the additional supply of water. 
<Ju nnirrigated lands, the fixed assessment remains unaltered, whateyer the 
number of crops raised may be, unless water be taken to irrigate a crop from a Gov¬ 
ernment source, in which case a charge is made for the water so taken. Deductions 
are allowed if water has to he raised on to the fields by mechanical contrivances 
Ao extra assessment is levied on account of the existence of wells, whether iil 
wet or ‘ dry lands. 


11 gradually grown in simplicity and breadth. Taking 

all the settled distacts there are at present not more than 4.1 rates in the wet 
scale ranging from Es. 14 to As. 12 per acre and .?4 m the dry varyino- from Rs. 
I to As. 2 per acre. In Malabar there are 7 garden rates ranging from Rs 7 

. u /ui tune (in 1379) it was thought possible to draw up 

standard tables of rates including all classes and sorts of soil which could be 
applied at once to each field m a oistrict as soon as the classification of the soil was 
suggested that instead of laboriously working up, as theretofore, 
operatious in a new district shfuld^ commence with 

tkins^nf th f ® consideration of the general condi- 

tions of the district, and of the rates adopted m other and neighbouring settled 

districts similar^ conditioned might be deemed suitable. In pursuanc! of this 
^ ^ rates, in which were embodied the more salient 

in Si settlement that had been made, was drawn up. Subsequentlr 

in lfcS4, when submitting proposals for the settlement of the ‘ Madura district 
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Mr. Wilson, the Director of Sefctiement, tested this atandai'd scale by working out 
rates for each clas.s and .sort of soil, taking the outturn aad oultiration expeu3e.g 
from the sanctioned settlciinents of adjoining and similarly situated di.stricts, and. 
the commutation rates from the price returns of Madura district. The result 
showed that the process of verification adopted by the Director could not with 
safety be dispensed with. It was, therefore, resolved that for each district, the 
settlement of which is taken up in future, an independent scale should be worked 
■out on the data supplied by the settlements of other similarly situated districts 
without reference to a standard scale. 

203. i’he rates so determined and applied to the survey areas placed under each 
clas.s and sort of soil give what are called the financial residts of the new settle¬ 
ment for a village, taluk or district. IJfion these data a scheme of settlement is drawn 
up by tire Deputy Commissioner, in which he enters into full particulars of the 
political and revenue history of the tract or district undei' report, gives details of 
the physical features of the country, goes into statistics and resources, and dis¬ 
cusses the sevei’al processes worked out by him in arriving at the results indicated 
above. He- then argues ns to the fairness of the revision of assessment nroposed 
by him, and evplain.s tlie causes which influenced the enhancement or diminution 
in assessment in any locality or localities as the ease may be. These proposals are 
reviewed and revised, if necessary, by the Board of Revenue and Government. 
When a scheme of settlement has received the sanction of Government, a notification 
giving a brief summary of the principles on which the new money rates were 
worked out is prepared and published iu the District Gazette. 

204. In introducing the new rates the ryots are granted “ increment remis¬ 
sions” in cases where the new as3e.s.smeiit is greater than the old beyond a 
certain percentage; if the increase in individual cases exceeds 25 per cent, of the 
old assessment, the old assessment jihix 25 per cent, of that as.sessment will be 
levied in tbe first year and the retnainder remitted; in subsequent years, the 
assessment levied in the immediately preceding year plus 12| per cent, of the 
old assessment will be levied and the remainder remitted. If the full amount 
of the new assessment cannot be reached by the twelfth year, rlie baiance 
remaiuiug after levying 25 per cent, in the first year will be levied in equal 
instalments in the succeeding eleven years. Increases of Rs. .3 and less will be 
levied in the first year whatever the percentage may he. 

205. Certain subsidiary matters connected with the assessment are then attended 
to. Tor instance, the area to be registered as entitled to irrigation under each 
source is finally revised, extended or curtailed as the state of water-supply renders 
it necessary. The interstitial holdings included by the Survey department in a 
single survey field are measured and distinguished by separate entries in the accounts. 
Opportunity is also taken to divide common lands, to allot grazing grounds, and 
to transfer lauds improperly assessed as ‘ wet’ to ‘ dry’ and vice versa. After the 
completion of these nreliniiiiaries, tickets, otherwise called rough pattds, are distri¬ 
buted to the vyots. A notice is affixed to each naming the time and place for the 
hearing of all objections to new entrie-s and rates. On the day named in the 
notice, those who have cause for coraplaiufc appear with their village officers 
before the settling officer, and their complaints, as redressed or rejected, are entered 
in the settlement diary. The accouuta are then corrected with reference to this 
final settlement, and the completed registers of each village with all names entered 
in the vernacular and in English are printed. 

306. This register, called the Settlement Hegister, is the foundation on tvhich 
the whole revenue administration rests. It forms a complete ‘ Domesday hook ’ 
recording accurate information regarding every separate holding, large or small. 
The area of each field is given in acres and cents or hundredths of an acre, and the 
assessment thereon is noted against it. A single field on the survey map may 
actually be divided amongst twenty ryots. In such a case there will be twenty 
suh-letters, and each ryot will have a separate sub-line in the register giving full 
particulars of his holding, even tliough the extent of it be no more than one- 
hundredth part of an acre. From the register is prepared a ledger known as 
the cldtta which gives “ each ryot’s personal account with Government. Every 
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field or frnetiou of a field held by the same ryot is picked out from the settlement 
register, and entered in this ledger under his name with particulars of the area, 
assessment and other details. The total of the areas shows the extent of his 
diflercnt holdings in the village, and the total of the assessments is the amount due 
thereon by him to Government. A copy of this, his personal account, is given 
to each ryot with a note as to the date on which each instalment falls due and is 
known as his jmtM. An English descriptive memoir giving full details touching 
each village and its settlement, and an account of all lands held tax-free or on 
favourable tenure is also printed. A sketch map of the village showing the 
tanks and channels, and all similarly assessed fields laid out into blocks is attached 
to it. The descriptive memoirs of all the villages in each taluk consecutively 
numbered arc bound into one or more volumes with their respective sketches and 
thus supply' complete information regarding every village. 


207. The introduction of settlement is effected by the issue of pattiis to those 
entitled to them, and this is one of the most important parts of the process of 
settlement. In the districts first settled, it was tbought sufficient to issue pa.ttils 
in the names of persons entered in the accounts as they then stood, but latterly, 
more has been done and many thousands of pattds have, after due inquiry, and 
where no civil disputes arise, been changed from the names of deceased ryots or 
vendors to those of the actual occupants of the lands exhibited in them. As an 
average district contains 157,000 Government ryots and 1,075,000 of fields, 
these proceedings have involved considerable labour. It may be noted that a 
settlement imposes not only an acreage, charge on the lands then in a ryot’s holding, 
hut it fixes the charge on each acre of waste land which is likely to be cultivated 
or occupied at a subsequent time. 


208. The duration of the settlements and re-settlements hitherto carried out 
is 30 years. During that period, neither the grain outturns nor the commutation 
rates are altered. But, as under the ryotwarf system, each cultivator is free to 
hold or relinquish whatever fields of his holding he likes, or to take up other 
available fields, and, as, under the circumstances described in paragraph 210 deduc¬ 
tions are sometimes made from his total assessment, there must be an annual 
settling up to show what lauds each ryot has actually held, and what amount, on all 
accounts, he has actuafiy to pay for year; his patta may he revised or he may, 
if uecessaiy, he given a fresh patta every year. This process, which is called the 
annual settlement or yamdJawh, is conducted not by the special department but 
by the ordinary revenue staff. In this way the information recorded in the settle¬ 
ment registers is kept corrected up to date, so that when the period of existing settle¬ 
ment expires and revision becomes requisite, it will in general merely be necessary 
to determine what the revised rates of assessment shall be, and 1,o substitute these fo” 
the existing rates entered in the village accounts. In furtherance of this object a 
new appointment was created in 1891 of a Deputy Director of Land Records, whose 
primary duty it was to see that the various accounts prescribed, and the record of 
holdings and cultivation are properly maintained. Measures are now beinty, taken 
to bring the survey maps up to date. In December 1894 the appointment of Deputy 
Dmector of Land Records was abolished and the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
took charge of the duties of that appointment in addition to his own The 
question of organizing a Land Records establishment is now under consideration. 


Re-settle- 

aneut. 


^ ..09. Only two districts and a portion of a third district—viz., Trichiuopoly. 
Godavari and the Masnlipatam portion of Kistna—have been re-settled up to Lte 
In them only the delta portions were re-classified and new rates based on the ■ 
results of such re-olassihcation were introduced. In the upland portions only a 
percentage enhancement- was made in the existing rates with reference to the 
inci’Kise in prices. It was once contemplated that after the existing assessments 
had been carefuUy revised, a settlement should be made which should be perma¬ 
nent both as regards gram outturns and commutation rates ’; but this policy has' 
now been formally abandoned. The time for re-settlement has already arrived .pL 
portions of Knrnool and Salem districts, and in the course of the next 10 years the 
fixed period wiU expire in Cnddapah, Ganjdm, Nellore, Ohingleput, Coimbatore and' 
Tmnevelly and in portions of Surnool, Salem, and Kistna distrLs ^ ' 
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210. From what ha.s bean said above, it will be seen that, iu the vaiiou.s 
calculations made in fixing the final money rates on each field, allowances are made 
for S 0 a.sonal failure and various other agricultural ri.sks. As a matter of policy, 
however, remissious eitlier total or partial of these rates are granted, as a matter of 
grace, under executive instructions in cases of loss of crop. Such remissions have 
occasionally been allowed to cure mistakes in assessment, which the utmost cpre 
cannot alvvay.s prevent; but relief on this ground is rarely required since (Govern¬ 
ment are always ready and willing to correct, after a settlement has been introduced, 
any error winch, in particular imstanoes, may have led to over-asse.ssnient. The 
circumstances which render the grant of remissions expedient are the frequency of 
droughts or of immoderate rain, the enormous number of petty holdings, the 
improvidence of a large proportion of the cultivating class, and the unde.sirability 
of keeping arrears hanging over their heads for a series of years. Owing to the 
multiplicity of holdings and the general numerical weakness of the I'evenue staff 
en(iuiry into individual losses is often impracticable: and relief can usually be 
rendered only where the loss of crop can be readily located, estimated and verified; 
and it is essential that it should reach the ryot. These considerations have been 
kept in view in the rules actually issued from time to time. In the case of “ ivet ” 
land which is of comparatively limited area and productive of comparatively valuable 
crops, total failime of the crop over the plots registered iu the accounts and demar¬ 
cated on the ground as separate fields, is a fact readily ascertained and verified : 
and the rules empower the Collector to remit the assessment in such cases in all 
years. In the case of failure, total or ]'>artial, of crops on “ dry ” land and the case 
of partial failure in " wet ” land, whether this takes the form of an indifferent yield 
over a whole field or of a total failure of crop in parts of a whole field, the loss in 
particular fields is not only difficult to ascertain but its determination by subordi¬ 
nate officials is not susceptible of any satisfactory check. To meet these oases, 
therefore, an allowance is made at settlement in reduction of the assessment which 
practically meets the lo3se.s of all hut exceptionally unfavourable seasons. To 
provide for the calamities of exceptionally bad years the rules allow of a propor¬ 
tionate remission of assessment uniform over tracts where the crops have suffered in 
a marked degree. The remission rules as .stated above are executive instructions, 
liable to he altered from time to lime at the pleasure of the Government. 

211. Idle settlement us described above only applies to the land under ryotwdri 
tenure. If, how'ever, there is land in the village, consisting of a few fields, or even 
a division of the village, held revenue free, or at a reduced rate, .';uch an area is 
.shown iu the village registers. But it may he that a whole village is indm. If 
so, it constitutes a separate estate, and does not come within the scope of the 
settlement. Government has no claim to the land, or to the revenue unless there 
is a fixed quit-rent, which is recorded as i.s the permanently-settled revenue or 
“ peshkash ” of the zammdari estate. There was accordingly a special Commission, 
unclei’ which the right and title of tho holders of these favoured estates was 
inv^estigated and .settled as described in paragraph 132. 

212. The demand of land-revenue for the fasli ending 30th June 1901 under tbe 
different kinds of settlement above described was as under— 


ES. 

Zamfndari. 50,06,113 

Eyotwdri, inoluding misosUaiieoiia levenuo . 4,93,53,832 

Whole inhm villages . 7,40,955 

Minor indms . 22,96,539 


Total ... 5,73,96,739 


213. The following statement exhibits the expenditure incurred in each district 
by the Survey and Settlement departments from the commencement of the opera¬ 
tions np to the end of tho official year 1901-1902 and the financial results of tbe ryot- 
wart settlement for the revenue year ending with 30th June 1901 in the districts 
in which the operations of these departments have been completed. There was a 
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net increase of over 77‘5 lalibs of rnpees in the revenue, that is, a return of 28'5 per 
cent, on the total outlay :— 



1 

1 

1 

Outlay, 

j Financial rcaalts. 

Bistrlete. 

'' Years of flcfctlement 
or rusettlemeot. 

Survey 

SottlemcTiii 

Bemaiid 

1 prior to 
sottleiueut 
or resettle- 

Demand in 

1 

Increase or 



Deparimeat. 

Departnibiit. 

faslilBlO. 

decrease. 





menL. 




Original Settlement 
completed. 

Ganjain... 

Viaagapatam ... 
Gotlavari 

Godavari ren-hed and 
bill villacea.* 

Kiatna (Guntiiir portion). 
Nellore 

Cuddapah . 

Kurnool 

Chinglepnt 

North Aront . 

Tiicbinopoly ., 

Isadora. 

Tinnevolly . 

Coimbatore 

The Nil^ris (indnding 
Wynaad). 

Salem 

Malabar (IVynaad) 

South Arcot . 

Bellary ... 

Tanjoie .. 

Anantapur 


Re&ettliment completed. 

TricHinopoly . 

Gddivari ... 

Kiatna (llaauUpatam 
portion). 


ia 89-!)0 

1839-00 . 

lS'73-74 

1873- 75 

1874- 75 and 1877-83. 

18G5-69, 1872-75 

' and 1877-78, 

1875- 78 
1881-86 

1885-89 and 1892-P3. 

1873-78 

1878-82 

1884-87 and 1889-90. 

1870-74 . 

1888-89 . 

1887-93 . 

1890- 94 . 

1893-94 . 

1891- 92 and 1896-98. 

Total . . 


1894-96 

1839-00 

1899-00 


Total 
Grand Total 


IW. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 


.Rs, 

9,03,419 

3,90,007 

0,1)0,4B9 

8,76,019 

+ 

2,09,010 

7,00,328 

1„56,094 

3,82,161 

4,67,584 

+ 

76,423 

0,79,210 

3,35,609 





29,001 






10,19,005 

0,00,515 

24,33,981 

35,98,743 


11,64,762 

6.27,776 

6,08,152 

17,05,004 

22,60,050 

+■ 

4,95,0dffJ 

15,17,MS 

12,72,140 

15,84,484 

17,98,972 

+ 

2,14,488 

10,42,451 

5,59,846 

13,26,436 

VI,29,Id,1 

+ 

1,02,705 

{ 9,50,095 

4,35,617 

13,86,814 

16,64,272 

+ 

2,77,458 

: 8,68,570 

9,35,822 

19,46,556 

21.82,746 

+ 

2,30,190 

2,89,531 

3,86,148 





13.97,234 

5,4U,610 

16,99,449 

20,99,391 


4,29.942 

9,53,328 

7,06,602 

25,15,105 

28,06,881 

+ 

2,91,710 

15,01,995 

7,43,154 

26,51,819 

29,24,736 


3,72,917 

11,01,054 

1,23,284 

77,329 

1,35,068 


57,739 

8,77,977 

6,19,708 

17,76,911 

19,80,399 

+ 

2,03,438 

8,12,858 

1,87,014 

82,664 

1,41,672 

4- 

59,018 

11,87,347 

7,81,127 

35,84,962 

40,93,339 


5,08,277 

12,04,667 

4,94,410 

13,30,282 

15,50,807 

+ 

2,20.526 

14,49,880 

8,97,897 

41,52,865 

67,63,815 

+ 16.10.960 

10,23,880 

6,12,371 

10,39,869 

10,51,594 

+ 

■li;726 

2,01,37,196 

1,12,78,127 

3,02,73,140 

3,68,15,120 

+ t 

.',41,989 

! 

1,59,98G j 

1,36,614 

10.21,577 

20,72,562 

+ 

4,50,985 

2,40,806 ! 

3,84,030 

35,02,221 

40,58,364 

+ 

5,se;i43 

5,26,409 ! 

3,64,849 

12,90,807 

14,95,615 


2,04,808 

9,27,260 j 

6,86,393 

64,14,605 

76,26,641 

+ 12,11,936 

2,10,64,456 ! 

1 

1,19,03,620 

3,66.87.746 

4,44,41,670 

+ 7 

7,53,925 


* PartionUia reUtiag to tha mtial settlement of the lanted and lull vUIiigOB of the SiJdlivari lUsti-iol ai-e mi-lnrlfirl 
in those for the resettlement of the whole diatnot, msnmt me muntled 

Initial settlement operations were in progress at tho close of the official year 
1901-1902 in the districts of Malabar and South Canara .and when they are settled 
the initial settlement of the whole Presidency will be complete. 

214. With the exception of Regulation XXV of 1802 under which the perma¬ 
nently-settled estate.s were constituted, there are no legal enactments specially 
affecting Settlement officers. They work under departmental rules The iuris- 
diction of Cm Courts over questions affecting the nates or amount of assessment 
IS saved by section 08 ot Act II of 1864 (The Revenue Recovery Act) 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS OF THE BRITISH TERHITORV 

215. The power to declare and appoint by proclamation the territorial 
limits of the Pj'esideucy is vested in the Governor General of India in Council, hut 
the Seci’etary of State has the power to disallow any such proclamation ; if, 
however, an entire zilla or distiieb is transferred from one Pre.sidency to .another, 
the previous sancDion of the Crown i.s necessary to render the proclamation valid. 

216. The scheduled districts include the agency tracts in Ganjam, Vizagapatam 
and Godavari and the Laccadive Islands including Miiiicoy. Information regard¬ 
ing the area, population, etc., of the agency tracts will he found in the appendix at 
pages 214 and 215. 

217. The jurisdiction of every memher of the Board of Revenue include.? the 
whole Pre.sidency; there are no officers corresponding to Coinmissioners in other 
provinces who have control over the heads of a few districts. The Presidency 
is divided iuto 22 districts for the purposes of general executive administration, 
each under the charge of a District Collector and ilagistrate. The agency 
tracts are administered by the Collectors of the districts to which they are attached 
in their capacity as Agents to the Governor. Each district is divided into 
“ divisions ” and “ talabs. ” The tables given in the appendix show some details 
relating to districts, divisions and taluks, and show what groups of districts are 
included in such terms as “the northern circars,” “the ceded districts,” etc. 
A few remarks about the area and population of the districts will he found in 
paragraph 8 of Chapter VI (Details of census). In some taluks a portion of the 
taluk is placed under the charge of a deputy tahsildar. Each taluk is divided 
into three or four “firkas. ” The absolute unit for administrative purposes 
is the “village"; a village has definite boundaries fixed by Government; it may 
contain one or more hamlets; it corresponds to some extent to a “parish” 
in England. A district surveyor is gener^ly employed in each district under the 
orders of the Collector. 

218. For the administration of the Police department, the Presidency, except 
the city of Madras, is divided into three “ ranges ”—northern, central and southern 
—each under a Deputy Inspector General of Police; the northern range include.? 
the northern circars and Nellore; tlie ceded disti’icts, North and South Arcot, 
Chinglepiit andyaleni form the centi-al range; the romaiuing districts are included 
in the southern range. The city of Madras is under a Commissioner of Police. In 
each district is a district superintendent and in most districts assistant district 
superintendents have independent local charges under the general control of the 
district superintendent who again is responsible for the working of the piolice in the 
district to the District Magistrate. 

219. The limits of the jurisdiction of the High Court may bo altered by an order 
of the Governor General in Council, but the Crown may disallow any such order. 
Its appellate and revision.ol jurisdiction over the ordinary courts extend throughout 
the Presidency. The High Court exercises ordinary original criminal jurisdiction in 
the Presidency town. In every other district there is a sessions judge except in the 
Hilgiris and in Anantapur; the sessions judge of Coimbatore exercises criminal 
jurisdiction in the Nilgiris; two taluks of Anantapur district are within the 
local jurisdiction of the judge at Kurnool and the other six taluks are within that 
of the judge at Bellary; in Malabar there are two sessions judges, one for North 
Malabar and the other for South Malabar. The district collector is also district 
magistrate in all districts except Madras; the Presidency magistrates exercise 
jurisdiction v?itlun the Presidency town, the hmita of which can he extended by the 
Governor in Council. Divisional officers are suh-divisional magistrates for their 
divisions and the criminal jurisdiction of sub-magistrates is generally coterminous 
with a taluk or similar area. 

220. There are no officers intermediate between the Inspector General of 
Prisons and the superintendents of jails. 

221. The appeUate jurisdiction of the High Court as a civil court is coterminous 
.with the Presidency, but in certain cases tried by the courts of the Agents iu the 
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scheduled (hstricts, the appeals die fco the Governor in Council and not to the 
Court. The latfcei’ exercises' ordinary original civil juris diction within the 
limits of its ordinary original criminal jurisdiction. Blsewhoro sessions judges 
ar<^ district judge.s for the areas within their criminal jurisdiction, but the 
districl. juflgo of Kjiiruool, iu.stead of the district judge of Beilary, exercises civil 
jurisdiction in the Adoni taluk of Bellar)’ di.strict; in a few districts subordinate 
judges are appointed with juri.sdiction over portions of the district. The local, 
jurisdiction of the Madi-as City Civil Court and of the Madras Small Cause Court 
i.s the same as the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the Higli Court, ddiere 
are 118 district munaifs; there is only one district munsif in the Nilgiri district, 
but there are twelve in South Malabar; there are usually four or five under each 
district judge. 

^■2'2. There is generally a district-registrar of assurances for c‘a,oli district, but 
there is only one district registrar for the two districts of Madras and Chinglepiit, 
and one for the two districts of Anantapiir and Bellary; on tdie other hand, there 
a,re two district registrars in Malabar, one for South Malabar and the other for’North 
Malabar. The, district registrars are .subordinate directly to the Inspector General 
of Registration. There i.s generally a sub-registrar’.s office at the hoaihqiiarter.s of 
each talisildar or deputy tahsildar. 

•223, The area under a district board is a revenue district excluding the agency 
tracts except those hi Cdddvari. The area under a taluk board is usually coter¬ 
minous with _a division of a diatriot; but the area under the Berharapur taluk 
hoard in Ganyain district includes the two divisions of Berhampiir and Chatrapur 
and there are two taluk boards in each of the Tirumaugakrn and Ramuad divisions 
of Madura district. There are no taluk boards in the Nilgiris and in the (loohin 
division of Malabar district. The areas under the control of talulc boards and 
union panchayats notified by the Governor in Counci]. A union Ls uonerallv 
hye or six square miles in extent except in the ceded districts and Nelloro ;*^iTi those 
districts and in some instauces in other districts the areas of unions are mucli 
greater, the area of the smallest union (Reuigunta in Nortli Aroot district) is 
^ square mile while the area of Giidur union in Nellore district is rcturued -m 
MuuvupaUtie.,. hi square miles. The boundaries of the city of Madras or of any di.striM miuiict 
pality mil} be declai'ed or altered by the Governor in Council. 

224. For purposes of inspection detachments of volunteers are iimlcr tho General 
Commanding the Military district in which their head-quartens may be .situated 
T.ellaij auclGooty are m the Belgaum district; the Bangalore rlisluif-t include,s 
T^urir^^ and balem; Malabar, the Nilgiri,?, Coimbatore, Triebiuopoiy 

quuiers «o?^tii<?.rn district, of which the iLi- 

quarters aie at Welhngton; the Madra.s district includes the northern cii-curs 
(Jhiugleput, Madras and North Arcot, iio nortnern cncui.s, 

'225 The Residency Port Officer is in charge of all the ports in the Presidency 
tile local port officers stationed at other ports being officially under bis control. ' ’ 
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“ diviaions ” ; a cliTision is generally a revenue district, but tbere are three divisions 
ill Godavari, three in Kistna and two in Tanjore on account of the delta hrigation 
systems ; the two west coast district.s constitute one division aud the districts of 
Anaiitapui' and the Nilgivis are included in the divisions of Bellary and Coimbatore 
respectively. The lighthon.ses and the pre.sidency workshops are two separate 
divisions; Madras constitutes the tlonsiilthig Architect’s divisioii; these three 
divisions are nut included in any circle. 

228. The land revenue of each district is collected and administered directly 
toy the Collector, his Assistants, Deputies and Tahsildars. For the whole Presi¬ 
dency there are three Deputy Commissioners of the Salt, Abkilri and Separate 
Eeveime department, each in charge of a division ; the nortliern division comprises 
the northern, ckcars and lilellorB district; the central division iiiclude.s the ceded 
districts, North and South Arcot, )Salem, a portion of Tanjore district and the 
Carnatic districts except Nellnre; the remainder of the Prosidenoy forms the 
southern division. The three divisions are divided into twelve sub-divisions which 
vary considerably in size. The sub-divisions are again divided into 76 circles, some 
inchicKng four or five taluks and others comprising smaller areas. 

229. The Collector of Madras is the Protector of Emigrants throughout the 
Prc.sidency. .For each district there is a district medical and sanitary officer who 
is officially under the control of the Surgeon General and of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioriGi-. In addition to the Sanitary Commissioner there is also a Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner and Inspector of Vaccination for the Presidency. Deputy inspectors 
of vaccination and sanitaiy inspectors are in. the employ of district boards and 
municipal councils. 

230. For the purposes of inspection of boys’ schools by officers of the Educational 
department, the Presidency is divided into four circles. The northern circle 
comprises the northern circars ; the ceded and theif Carnatic districts except South 
Arcot are included in the central circle; the southern districts with North and 
South Aroot and Trichinopoly form the southern circle; the western circle includes 
the west coast districts, Coimbatore, the Nilgiris and Salem. The southern circle 
comprises three “ divi.sions ” and the other circles include two divisions each. The 
number of “ranges” in a division varies from four to eight. A range generally 
includes the local jurisdiction of one or more taluk boards. The area under a 
supervisor of primaiy schools is usually one or two taluks. The tliree circles into 
which the Presidency is divided for purposes of inspection of girls’ schools are called 
the northern, central and southern circles. The northern circle consists of the 
northern circars and the ceded districts except Ouddapah; the central circle 
includes the Carnatic, Ouddapah, North Aroot aud Salem ; and the southern circle 
comprises the southern and west coast districts and Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and 
the Nilgiris. 
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Districts. 

Total 

area..* 

Population 

(1901). 

Area of 
zamindai-i 
and 
whole 
inam 
villages. 

Area of 
land in 
ryotwQj' 
villages 
culci- 
vated 
in fasli 
1310. 

Area of 
land 

shown in 
column S 
which was 
iiTigated. 

t Avuraffc rcvf'iiuc for the hhiee 
yeuiii eiidin? '.JOl-JtiO:: 

Land revenue and oesses 
(agricultural year). 

Eyotwari. 

Zamindai'i 
and wliole 
inam. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 



SQ. MILS. 


SQ. Mica. 

sq. jiiLs. 

RQ. MTL3. 

LAKfKS. 

LAKHS. 


f 1. Ganjam 

8,372 

3,010,256 

3,8S.^? 

67;i 

340 

11-22 

0-77 

Circara 

2. Vizagapatam. 

17,222 

2,PS3,6S0 

16,764 

282 

121 

(i'73 

12-52 

3, Gdddvarj 

7,B72 

2,301,769 

8,528 

1,554 

1,007 

01'48 

O'BJi 


4. Itistna . . 

8.498 

2,154,803 

2,173 

3,234 

709 

67-66 

8 07 


r 5. Kuinoal . , 

7,378 

872,065 

212 

2,052 

157 

IS 28 

■13 

Deocan 

6. Bellavy . . 

5,714 

947,214 

208 

3,345 

08 

19-45 

•IG 

7. Auantapiir ... 

5,557 

788,254 

222 

2,239 

231 

12-22 

-17 


. 8. Cuddapali 

8,723 

1,291.267 

432 

2,369 

418 

21-27 

-44 


9. Nelloip 

8,7GI 

1,496,987 

4,224 

1,633 

450 

2G'3S 

G‘0G 


10. Ghinglcpnt... 

3,079 

1,.312,122 

949 

871 

.'35C 

18-83 

2-02 


11 Hadi'as 

27 

509,346 

1 



1‘10 



^12. South Arcot 

5,217 

2,349,894 

128 

2,212 

723 

45-65 

-37 


''13. Ifortli Arcot. 

7,386 

2,207,712 

3,297 

1,167 

494 

23*62 

4-32 


14, Salem 

7,630 

2.204,974 

1.848 

1,981 

290 

21-81 

5 47 


15 Coimbatore 

7,860 

2,201,752 

237 

3,483 

G12 

33-20 

■39 


^IG. Trichinopoly. 

3,632 

1,444,770 

813 

1,366 

306 

23-13 

■94 


17. Taujore 

3,710 

2,245,029 

562 

1,664 

1,246 

62 48 

2-20 

Soathem ... • 

IS. Madura 

8,701 

2,831,280 

6,312 

1.468 

409 

24'2.j 

] 0-09 


19- Tinuevelly . 

6,389 

2,059,607 

1,726 

1,695 

435 

30-36 

■4-32 


20. Malabar 

6,619 

2.790,281 


1469 

60 

24-20 



21. South Cauara. 

4,025 

1,134,713 


650 


15-.I8 



22. The Nilgiria. 

957 

111,437 

... 

106 


]-61 



Total 

141,529 

38,199,162 

45,449 

36,413 

8,661 

570-11 

70-17 


t Average revcime for tbe three yoari ending 1001-1902 


Distriotsi 


Asaesspd 

taxes 

(ofRcial 

year). 


Ci rears 


Deccan. 


Camatio 


Central 


Soutlierzi 


Stamps 

(official 

year). 


10 



LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 


r 1. Ganjaro 

•73 

2 24 


2. Vizagapatam. 

1*02 

278 


a. Codaviiri 

1'58 

5 93 


4. Kistua 

1-75 

4-76 


5. Kumool 

•46 

ISO 


6, Bellary 

68 

J-21 


7. Anantapur ... 

■37 

•94 


8. Onddapah ,, 

■72 

1-94 


9. Ifellorc 

•99 

2-61 


10. Chiugleput. 

•56 

218 


11. Madras 

5-36 

II 8 0S 


^12. South. Arcot. 

■74 

3-71 


■"IS. iJJ’orth Arcot. 

113 

3-30 


14, Salem 

■75 

315 


IS. Coimbatore .. 

■75 

4’17 


^l6. 'I'rjchiaiopoly 

■06 

2-96 


17. Taujore 

1-43 

8*6{3 


18. Madura 

2-74 

7-14 


19. Tinuevelly .. 

1-50 

6-05 


20. MaJabar 

1-23 

8 88 


21. South Cauara. 

57 

3*78 

22. 'i'he ISilgiriH. 

■48 

•50 


§ -20 

H -04 

Totil . , 

26-39 

85*32 


Registra* 

tion 

(official 

year). 


11 


Ezoise 

(official 

year). 


12 


tAKBS. 

•26 

•28 

•85 

•62 

*30 

•31 

•35 

•29 

-72 

■79 

•G3 

•59. 

•93 

•65 

ri5 

1*«9 

1-49 

1-91 

•46 

•OG 


13’82 


tAKUB. 

3*24 
6*66 
13’05 
9’09 
410 
' 6-39 

5- 43 
2-74 
2-93 

12'94 
6 60 

6- 87 
855 

7- 76 
3 99 
9-G2 
B‘29 
4.-80 
5'96 
4'36 
2-96 


137‘43 


Salt 

[official 

your) 4 

iFcu'OBbs 

(I'orGst 

yecr). 

CllstOTHS 

(odicial 

your-}. 

Local 
iJoarrts 
(oxclnding 
oporiDig 
halaiu'ou 
and debit 
lieads). 

13 

14 

15 

10 

LAKHB. 

L.MCJIB. 

LAKUB. 

La kus. 

31-53 

•56 

■26 

3-72 

14*21 

•35 

•08 

4-15 

11*29 

1-90 

1-21 

8-43 

1220 

1-33 

■61 

(J-74 


1-65 


1-98 


1-35 


2-38 


•80 


1-67 


1-20 


2-64 

21-63 

l'7l 


3-19 

40-42 

f 

28-'67 

2-77 

9 62 

1'02 

■5-1, 

4’22 


1-28 


3 90 


3-10 


4-20 


** 1-99 


4-71 


-80 


3-07 

15-57 

■20 

3*32 

12-88 

B*14 

■89 

•12 

6 3di 

30-90 

-79 

2*60 

4'9a 


tt 1-77 

■78 

4 83 


■61 

■55 

2‘50 


46 


1-55 

193-60 

24-18 

tt 38-63 

90-G9 


.orbrabTolut^i; some of the arcae givee in this statement 

due in^ejeh disYnr^md tlm°®striot cr^kewherr"^ rovenue 

I EeSrumtr^^'sLfacc^^t.!^^ "" ^i^t^ct. 

II Includes receipts in the General Stamp Office 

II Bepresents revenne from Bangalore and Travaneore and from “ Salt account ” 

.a *■»«„a 

tt Exclusive of the Customs duty on Salt; (Ee. *17 lakli), ' 
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head-quarters. 

Taluks and 
xamindari 
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(1901). 
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and 

o 

c 

a 

1 A 

a 

'ti 
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1 ^ 


tion 







iPasli 

1 B 

— <5 
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(1901). 







1310). 

§ Sj 

' ^ ba 

1 . 









iH ® 

1 











§73 


■a 











! ^ 

1 U) 



1 

3 

3 


1 " 

d 

7 

R 

9 

10 

11 





1 1 

1 

LAKHS. 

i 

1 ! 


1 





jChicncole (rnclud. 

302 

249.825' 

' 3*21 

1 

' 4 

! 140 

2 

' _ 1 

1 Chicacole . i 

18,106 




1 ing Naupada 

j salt-pans). 

1 



1 

1 2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1. Chicacolef j 

1 Pailakfmedi 

972 

3n,534| 

-00 


' 365 1 

2 

i'arJSkimedi .. j 

' 17,336 

1 

1 


(Chrcftoole). 

Agency (55). 
Tekkali (Z) (41 


1 


' 



i 



1 


j Zrimmdari 

396 

12-4,626; 

' 1*00 



I 





L 

! tVftOts). 






1 





j Total ... 

1,670 

685,985 

1 511 

I 6 

505 

5 

1 




1 

Berhampur (in- 

526 

344,368 

! 4'9.3 

G 

387 

G 

Bcrlianipur 

25,720 


1 

1 


(duding Sfahii*! 
hills and Gnn- 
jam salb-pans). 





1 

i 




1 


2. Rcrhampurf 

Peddakiinedi(Z) j 

738 

186,190 

! -80 

1 


1 





(Doriiam* ^ 

. Surangi (Z) | 


1 






fi* ! 
1 


pnr). 

IcTandaga {z) ; 
Haadasa A^en- , 



1 





1 

■S 



cy, *Stc. (10 Za- 


1 










mindaries and 4 


j 


j 







1, 

Maliah tracts). 





















II 



Total ... 

l,26i 

530,558' 

5 79 

7 

387 ' 

7 

1 


^ O'J 



Cruinsur 

1,163 

200,857 

3-00 

6 i 

625 

3 



Si'S 



Dhei'akota, Boda> 

S46 

139,113! 

•68 

4 . 




*■. 

» 

s*? 


3. Gnmsnr 
^BosselU • 
konda). 

guda and Ghin> 
nakimedi (Z) 
and Pondakkal 





1 



o 


Agency tracts (7 









1 



Zamindari and 









■8 


L 

1 Agency tract). 






1 



E 



Total ... 

1,708 

839,470 

377 

10 

625 

3 





r 

Gamaur Agency 

3,128 

255,965 

•01 


482 







tracts J Ohinna- 
kiinGdi Agency 











4. Balliguda f 

traote , Pedda- 
kimodi j Boda. 







1 




(BnasoU- 1 











Iconda). 

gnda and Sar- 
angi Agency 

1 






1 




1 

tracts. 







! 




B. Ohatrapur C 
(Chatra- • 

put). 

Total 

8,128 

255,965 

•01 


482 






Kallikota (6 

ZamindarU). 

603 

108,278 

' *83 

1 

1 


1 

... 




Total ... 

602 

138,278 

•83 

I 








Add shrotriyam- 



•49 









jodi and cesses. 
Permaaently- 

1 

1 

1*82 









settled revenue 
and oosBCB. 












Other items for 
which dptaila for 



•02 

1 








each, taluk are 
nob availahic 








1 




Grand Total 

8,372 

12,010,266 

17-84 

24 

1,999 

i 16 

1 

i 

a , "l 

cd a 
-g P< . 


r 

Palkonda 

334 

1 215,376 

j 2-56 


127 

1 




i. Vizia- j 

P.ilkonda Agency 

188 

11,245 

1... 

111 


.. 


gj? 

a - “ 

> 

nagTcim f ! 

(Vizia- 1 

tracts. 

Chiimrnpallo tZ) 

5 m 

! 170,532 


1 

1 

B 





nagi'am). | 

Gai iipa 1 1 n agaram 

333 

: 134,553 


1 


1 



J 


L 

(Z). 




1 




1 


^ Ab 8) large part of tLe PreeidGiicj has not been Eurveyed oadastrallj, some of the areas given here may not b« 
abflolutelv aconrafco. 

t Divisions in charge of officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

(Z) denotes Zamindari divieicng. 
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j 


Numhur of 

Mnnicivalitiofi. 





i 

OiiJri’iil 

douiantl 

1 'S 

s 


”- — - 

- - 

Distrif! 

aDf) 
li pad- 
quarteri 

t 

DiviPiion and 
head-qnarfitrs. 

a. 

Taluks and 
zainmilari 
divisions. 

Aiea in 
square 
miloa.'’ 

1 PopiiTa- 
tioi: 

‘ (1901). 

of land 
re ponue 
and 
cesses 

1 2 

3 

P 

1 


itTame. 

Popula¬ 
tion , 






(Fash 


■> -,-1 HJ 



(1901). 






1310.) 

a 5 

S ^ 

J) a bi; 

^ fc .2 

K 

g 









s-^ 

i 

'3 










ca 

P 




2 

e> 

A 

'■ 

B 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 




' 

LAICHS. 







i 

r 1. Viziimaga- 

‘Viziiiuugram (Z). 

294 

185,070 


] 


... 

Viaianngvam ... 

37,270 


rnm t (Vi 
lianaga- 
ram)— eont. 

- Btmlipatfiw (7i). 

207 

126,354 


3 



Bimlipatam 

io,2ja 


Total .. 

1,883 

813,730 

1 3-50 

8 

338 

5 





r 

BobhiJi (Z) 

2C8 

133,577 


1 


1 

, 




Salur (Z) 

IHO 

02,717 




1 





SdMr A^oncy 

200 

5,12G 









tracts (Z). 









1 


Farvatipuram 

(Z) 

PArvatipnram 

401 

110,533 


1 


1 




2. Parratipn- 

30a 

43,090 

1 

,1 







ram + 

Ageiioy tracts 









(F^cvati- 

(Z). 










poram). 

Graiiupur Agency 

1 

113,082 









tracts (Z). 
Buyagada Agoucy 
ti-acte (Z). 
Bissemkatuk 

1 

> 2,560 

86,610 

50,445 

j ... 

1 


... 






Agency tracts 

1 






... 

•i 

V. 

(Z). 

1 








1 


T«)tal 

4,007 

051,660 


2 


8 



a 

< 

r 

G-olgonda 

525 

123,507 

'] 169 

/4 

76 

1 

1 ' 
1 ! 


S" 

Q. Karasapat- 

Golgonrltt Aftpnpy 

738 

33,929 

1 

401 




n ■ 

tracts 


1 




■ M 

nam t 

Qarvasiddhi 

341 

160,761 

190 

3 ' 

76 

1 




Narasaput> 

ViravftlH (Z) .. 

424 

209,22R 

1 

2 


... 

S 

nam). 

Vivavalli Agency 

131 

, 7,590 









tracts (Z), 









1 

L 

Anakatuitle (Z). 

207 

165,478 


1 


1 

Anak&,pallu 

18,539 - 

eS 

> 


Total ... 

2,450 

7OO,403i 

' ‘ 3-69 

1 

9 

552 

5 




r 

Noivrangapur 

2,172 

104,145 









! Agency tracts 
(Z). 











Je.Viiure A'zenc.v 

1,016 

133,831 








4, Koraputt j 
(Koraput.). ' 

tracts (Z). 
Koraput Agency 

6Vl 







73,818 


tracts (Z). 






«■<... 



Malkaugiri 

2,386 

3.>.85C 









Agency tracU 
(2)- 











Vo tt anghi Affenev 

025 

73,013 









tracts (Z). 

Vad'wa Agency 

1,383 







61,415 


tracts (Z). 









Total . . 

8,263 

465,078 







- 

£J. Vizagapa- r 

1 tam (Viza--^ 

gapatam). j 

1 

Vizagapatani (Z), 
Srangavarapa- 

kota (Z). 
SruugaTai'apn- 
kota Ag'ftnf’y 

173 

274 

IC4 

110,633 

137,724 

4,263 


i 


2 

Vizagapatain . , 

40,802 

L 

tracts (Z). 











Total ... ; 

Gil 

252,060 


1 


2 





Add zatnindari 



13-15 








and other col- 1 
Jeciaona. ' 









1 

* As £ 

1 

iilaige naTfc of the 1 

Grand Total ... ! 

1 

17,222 js 

1,833,650 

19-30 

20 

790 

36 




t DiTOioM in <iarge of offloera of the Indian Cieil Service. 
(Zj denotes ZanuuiiaTi diyisioas. 


3 aveaa giNon here may liob be 
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1 

Current 
demand 
of land 
w^vr-nne 
and 
cesses 
(EasH 
1310). 

NamTici of 

J^unioipalitiea, 

Diefcl’ict 

and 

head- 

qnartcra, 

DiTision and 
head-quarters. 

1 

Taluks aud 
’/ammdai'i 
diviaious. 

Area in. 
squaw 

1 miles.* 

1 

Pojmla-1 
tion 1 
(1901). 

n: 

Tj 

23 

SB ' 

s 1; 

i^i 

=5 

§ 

-S 

g ^ 

-4 ffl 

s> 

0 bci 

H 

1 

6 

! 

Ifnnie. 

Popnla- 

tion 

(1901). 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 ; 

10 

11 

c 

! 

1 i. Kajahmvm- f 

djy t J 

(Hajahmnn- ) 
dry), . L 

Rajatnuiidry ... j 
AmalapuL'aoi . . 
Bamachaudra- 
puram. 

350 ! 

506 

206 

i 

161,07o: 

277,445! 

22^1,3561 

1 

DAKIIS. ! 

2*96 ' 
8*39 1 
12'23 j 

3 

5 

5 

1 

83 

, 111 
131 

! 1 

. 5 

Ilajahmundry ... 

30,408 



Total ... 

l,la2 

; ti58,87lj 

23-58 j 

13 

325 

8 



fn 

A 

C3 

g 

2. Ellore f 
(Ellore) 

Ellore 

Yernagddem 
Tauuku . 

778 j 
508 1 
371 j 

181,035; 
' 140,048| 
238,758; 

4*15 

2-03 

10-34 

3 

3 

5 

88 

276 

88 

2 

1 

3 

Ellorfc ... 

33,621 

'rf 

s’ 


Total . , 

1,717 

1 559,84lj 

16-52 ! 

11 

452 

0 



'<3”' 1. 

S s 

R 4= 

a % 
cd a 

O p 

o ='■ 

1^ 

S 0 

^ eQ 

3. Polavarara f 
(Polavaaram 
BOW at Ha- 
jfthmundry ' 
as a tem¬ 
porary mea¬ 
sure). 

Polavaram 

Agency. 

Bhadrdehalain. 

Agency. 

Yellavaram 

Agency. 

Chodavaram 

Agency. 

SOI. 

811 

9S0 

715 

38.274 

1 

i 48,658 

j 

29,6fcl 

1 23,229 

*30 

*03 

•16 

•02 

2 

3 

1 

1 

00 



•• 



Total ... 

3,l«l 

■ 159,842. 

-53 

7 

90 




1 

4. ^arnsapar 
(Naiasa- 
pur). 

ITarasapur 
Bhimavoram. ... 

433 j 
323 1 

254.961; 

141,615j 

10-08 

7*07 

6 

5 

120 

88 

3 

9 


::: 


Total ... 

788 

399,576! 

17-15 

11 

20S 

5 



k 

5. Cocanada 
(Oocana- • 
da). 

Peddapnram ... 
Oocanada 
Pithapnram (Z). 
Tum(Z) 

594 

294 

191 

126 

167,0201 

213,758 

84,080| 

58,762| 

2 20 
S'05 
244 
•34 

4 

8 

64 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Cocanada 

il8,’096 



Total . 

1,205 ; 

529,629 

10-12 

7 

o4 

7 





Grand Total . 

7,072 ls,301.7ool 

6790 

49 

1,139 

26 




1. Guntiir t 1 
(Guutur). 1 

Tenali. 

Bapatla . 

Ganf.di' .. 
Sattenapalle 

644 

079 

500 

714 

288,127 

213,456 

200,557 

150,64^ 

15 32 
10 23 
4-92 
4-40 

7 

5 

3 

3 

131 

105 

105 

156 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Guntiir ... 

30,833 



Total 

2,5.37 

861,785 

34 87 

18 

407 

10 


1 

"s 

1e 

’d 

2. Bezwada + j 
(Bezwada). 1 

Nandigaiua . • 
Bezwada 

Kuzrid (Z) 
Tiruvur (Z) . . 

G77 1 

422 

789 

338 

139,9581 

124,170 

183,7011 

i 69,219j 

2-84 

2-01 

4 23 
•21 

3 

3 

4 

118 

62 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Bezwada 

1 

24,' 224 - 
1 . 

BJ . 

3 ^ 


Total . 

2,226 

522,108| 

9-89 

10 

180 

7 



cei 

a 

» 

E 

a.Narasaraopet f 
(IN’aiaeavao- 
pet). 

■Vinnkonda 
Ifarasaraopet ... 
Palnad .. 

646 J 
, 713 

1,041 

32,4931 

108,547- 

153,638 

1-81 
4*20 
4*20 1 

3 

S 

3 

49 

04 

88 

1 

2 

1 





Total .,. 

2,i00 

404,6?B 

10*21 

9 

231 

4 




4. ilasuhpa- 
tam 

(Masuh- 

pataru). 

Bandar 

Gndivada 

740 

595 

214,31G 
15 ,916 

4-77 

1081 

5 

6 

75 

171 

3 ' 
2 

iNlaaalipatam . . 

39,507 


Total 

1,335 

366,232 

15-58 

11 

24B 

D 

. 


.'i 


Grand Total 

8,488 

2,154,803 

70*55 

48 

1,151. 

2G 



2 2 1 
n i ^ 

MtdJ 

1. Nandyal f 
(Naudyal). 

Ifandyal 

Sirrel .. 
Koilkuntla 

854 

G13 

572 

110,293 

73,387 

88,147 

2*70 

2 23 

3 04 

4 

4 

3 

92 

88 

84 

3 

1 

2 

Nandyal 

15,137 


1 

Total 

2.039 

271,826 

7-97 

11 

2C4 

c 




* Ab a large part o£ tliB Prasidonily has not been saryByed cadastrallj, aomu uf the are.is giTsuheic ina^ not be 
abfiolutely aooarate. 

t Livislona in obarge of offieers of the Indian Civil Service, 
i Included under ilaTDacb.i.ndrapuram. 

(Z' denotea Zaininflari divisiona. 
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District 

and 

]iead- 

ciuarcers. 


Division, and 
head-qaarfcera. 


Taluks and 
^^amindai'i 
divisions. 


Area iu 
square 
miles.* 


PopuUi- 

uou 

(1901). 


Ciirvent 
demand 
of land 
revennc 
and 
eesses 
(Fasli 
1330). 


ZTiimber of 




(f^ 


do 

te 

a 

pcj 


Municipalitius. 


Ifame. 


10 


Popula¬ 

tion 

(1901). 


11 


u 

P4 

€ 


s 


I 

S- 

& 

a 

a 


2. Kumool 
(Kurnool). 


3. Alarkapur / 
(Markapui). 1 


4, Wandikat- 'I 
knr (Ear- 
nool). 


Pattikonda 

Eamallakot 

TotaJ 

Cumbum 

fifarkapar 

Total 

Eandikofckiir 

Total 


Add alirotrijam- 
jodi and 098308. 

Grand Total . 


{ Hospet. 

Kdclligi. 

Hadagalli’ 

HorpanaiiaUi'... 


Total 


2. Addni 
(Iddni). 


. BeUary 
(Bellary). 


iddni 

Aldr 


f 1. Penukondat 
' (Penukanda}. 


I I 2 . Anantapnr f 
j (Aaantapur). 


3, Gooty 
(.1 (Gooty). 


Total 


Eellary 

Eayadrug- 

Total . 

Add shrotriyam- 
jndi and ceases. 

Grand Total 

Pennkonda 
Hindupur 
Madakaau'a 
Dharmavaram ... 

Total , . 

Anantapor 
Kaly andrug ,,. 

Total 

Gooty ... 
Tadpatri 

Total ... 

Acid sbrotriyam- 
jodi and oessos. 

Grand Total ... 


1,134 

846 


143,03.3 

142,855 


1,980 

1,061 

1,140 


285,888 


116,8811 

94,293 


2,201 


210,174 


1,358 


104,167 


1,363 


104,16'7 


7,578 


872,055 


540 

863 

SS3 

611 


2,699 


839 

680 


1,525 


962 

028 


1.590 


6,714 


677 

420 

443 

632 


101,947 

108,986 

92,094 

95,C46j 


393,672 


178,784] 

98,508 


277,852 


193, 

82, 


,401i 

,789 


276,190 


947.214 


2,178 


867 

817 


1,684 

1,054 

641 


1,695 


S2,. 

92,( 

81, 

70,1 


.4821 

,088] 

,457 

,943 


33e,B7o| 

108,731, 

76,977 


185,708 


166, 

109, 


,156 

,4211 


2-84 

2--45 


6-29 


1-78 

I'OS 


2-83 


2-88 


2 88 


■12 


19-09 


2-15 

1’41 

1-77 

1-57 


U'90 


3'23 
8'97 


7’20 


5'84 


•15 


20-09 2S 


30 


14 


99 

100 


199 


139 


97 


97 


690 


17 


105 

108 

83 

71 


367 


180 

100 

280 


136 

1'53 

1-10 

1-08 


5-07 


1-47 
1 03 


2-50 

206 

2-16 


265,576 6-11 


5,557 


788,254 


O'16 


12-84 


20 


15C 

08 


224 


871 19 


79 

60 

42 

44 

216 


155 


135 

90 


225 


695 


11 


Kurnool 


Addni .. 


Bellary 


Anantapnr 


.bsoM/ai^r'^ 

t DiTiaions m obarge of offioerB of the Indian Civil Snrvioe. 


25,376 


20,416 


S8,24ff 


7,938 


may not ‘bo 
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APJr’BJSTDIX II— continued. 


District 

aii-d Division and 

Bead- Iiead-quartei-a. 
quarters- 


Taluks and 
zaminda-Ti 
divisions - 


Aren, in Popula- 
sfiuarB tion 
miles.* (1901). 


j Current j“- 
I fleuiatid % 

! of land S 
I o 

I revenn© ^ 

and ^ 

I ceases 
' (Fasli _ 

' 1310). I 


1, Madana- 
pnlle) + 
(Madana- 
palJe), 


3. Siddhavat- 
taai 

(Siddlia- 

vatfcam'). 


2. Jammala- 
madugn 
^.Tamm ala- 
mad ngTi), 


j 4. Oaddapali 

1 (Cndda* 

pall). 


Ita^ocL-dfei 
I Kadiri 
' Vayalpftd 
IMadauapalle 


! Badvel 

I Sicldliavattam ... 

Bullampefc 

Total 

dammalamadug-u. 

Droddatar 

Piilivendla 

Total 

Cuddapah, 

Total 

Add shrotriyam- 
jodi and oeeses. 

G-raud Total 


99S 

1,158 

831 

S37 


113,912 

145,B03| 

128,692| 

136,977, 


.824 525,084 

755 89,363 

C0f> 68.087 
979 143,521 

:,340 300,869 

616 103,707 

478 102,570 

701 103,396 

,795 309,673 

764 156,541 

-1 

764 156,54l| 


1.291,267 


j 1. Ong-ole i* 

1 (Ongole), 


Z. Gndur 

(Gudur). 


3. Atmaknr 

^ Atmakur)* 


I 4, ITellote 
' (N'ellore). 


Ong’ole ... 
Kandakur 
Hanlgfiri 
Darsi CZ-) 
Fudili (Z) 


Gadur ... 
Bapur ... 
Venbatagiri (Z). 
Polur (Z) 


/VLmakax* 

Udayagiri 


Nellore ... 
Jid-vali 


Add. revenue paid 
into tb.e trea¬ 
sury fox- xvliich I 
details f ei* each i 
taluk aro nob J 
available^ 


627,796 

144,209 

70,130 

60,861 

74-,612 

34G,712| 

110,900 

95,173 

206,070 

226,383 

87,015 

313,3gs| 


i 

7 



1*36 

4 

1'63 

4 

1-73 

4 

1-74 

4. 

6-46 

16 

117 

3 

102 

3 

2*34 

4 

4‘53 

10 

3*42 

3 

2-37 

4 

2-08 

3 

6-87 

10 

2-84 

5 

2-84 

0 

•46 


21-16 

41 

4-22 

4 

s-ll 

3 

61 

3 

}t.. { 


7-94 

lO 

3-75 

5 

1-33 

s 

369 


S-77 

8 

, 2‘74 

3 

•03 

3 

3'37 

6 

8-09 

5 

2 08 

3 

10-17 

S 


I IHiscolla- 
’ TiGone 
i€jvenne. 
•03 
SkrotTi.- 
yiim 
jodi arid 
cesses 
•92 

Peslikasli 
and ces3. 
es. 

1 57 


Giand Total 


1,490,987 


As a large part oE blie Presidency Ixas nob liocn surveyed cadastrally, e 
absolutely accurate. 

i* Divisions lu obarge of officers of tl\o Tndian Civil Service. 

J Shown under V'enkatagiri. 

(Z) denotes Zmrnindari divlaions. 
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_- 

1 





Number of 

MumcipaliUea. 





( 

< 

Current - 
ieiiiantl 

1 

d 




Dislricfc 

Division anti 

Tabk^ .Tiid ^ 

irea in 1 

PopiiU- 

of land. 1 

) 





and 

zaniindari 

square 

tion. 


9 

■d 


1 

‘‘opula- 


liead-quarters. 

divi.sioua. i 

milea.-^ 

(1001). 



I 


Naiuo. 

Lion 

quarters. 





(Paali 

M 

TO 


1 

',1901). 






1310), 1 

3 

?s 

m 








{ 

I 

P 

H 

Pi 

■'i 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


ti 

0 

10 

11 

■ ~r 





LAKHS. 

1 

i 





i p 

1 . Chinglepntt f 

(Chingle- • 
pat}. L 

Madnranbatam. 
Conjceverain ... 
Cbinglepnfc 

(190 

su 

43(3 

27.3,601 

235,300 

155,213 

4.*25 

3-57 

2-16 

4 j 

4 

3 

,1.51 

282 

335 

4 

2 

2 

Conjee veram 
OMngloput 

46,'iGd, 

10,551 

tia 

'S 2 ?i 

m i-t A 


Total ... 

1,646 

659,074 

9-ys 

11 

878 

8 



2. Tii'ovallfir f 

Tiruvallnr 

5081 

253,973 

2’92 

4 

32-1 

3 




(Tiruval- 

Ealahawti (Z) ... 

236 J 


3-OG 

3 

1 



^ bo s 
PtT3 '2 

lur). L 

Porm6ri 

347 

136,597 

I5a 



-S cj 


I'otal 

1,091 

390,570 

4-08 

7 

379 

3 



<^1 1 
a i 

3. Saidapeb 1 
(Saidapet). J 

Ssidapefc 

342 

262,478 

2-20 

4 

208 

7 





Total .. 

342 

202.478 

3-20 

4 

208 

7 





Add ahrotriyam' 



•88 








jodi and cesaea 
Permanently- 

.*4 

... 

1-83 






1 


settled revenue 
and cesses. 











Grand Total ... 

3,079 

1,313,122 

19-86 

22 

1,465 

18 

1 


2 'S' ( 
S 2 1 

f 



27 

509,346 

1-6 

3 



Madrae 

509,340 

J 


Total ... 

27 

500,340 

16 

3 






1. Tiucliva- j” 

Tindivanam 

316 

338,972 

G'SO 

7 

401 

1 




namf 1 

Tiruvanna- 

i,oon 

244,08£ 

3‘55 

4 

393 


Tiruyannamalai. 

17,069 


(Tindiva* 1 

malai. 










nam) t 

Villupuram 

509 

313,007 

' 6 23 

5 

29.1 

2 

. 

... 



Total ... 

3,334 

896,CCS 

! lO'OS 

:c 

1,147 

3 




2. Chidam- 











haram \ 











(Cuddalore 1 

Chidambarera .. 

403 

294,S6f 

3 9-13 

5 

R:i3 

5 

OhidanibaraTti. 

10,909 

P 

C 

u ) 

aa a tem- / 

TriddhaohaJam. 

576 

242,14( 

1 3-47 


294 

3 


porary 
measure). J 










■< 


Total .. 

978 

.537,0a 

5 14-60 

10 

627 

8 



1 


1 








p 

o 

CQ 

3. Tirnkhoyi- “j 
lux (Tirnk- j 

koyiluf). J 

. Tirukkdyildr ... 

584 

283,OOi 

8 5-34 

5 

333 

3 




Kallakurchi . . 

873 

269,37 

7 4-29 

5 

270 

4 





Total ... 

1,457 

554,44 

5 n-es 

10 

603 

7 




4. Cuddalore ” 
^ (Gudda- 

‘ Cuddalore 

448 

361,77 

0 4-04 

5 

212 

3 

Cuddalore 

53,2ia 


loro), 










Total ... 

448 

: 361,77 

•6 4-94 

' , 5 

212 

1 3 





Add shrotriyam- 



■2'? 








jocli and cesses. 
Permanently- 



T1 




. 




settled reveiiu( 
and cesses. 




! 







Grand Total , , 

5,217 

? 2,349,8! 

14 4C-2£ 

t 1 41 

. 2,5S! 

_ _ 

1 2: 


■ 


* As a large part ol’ the Presiaency has not bean earvoyed oadflatrully, somo dF the areas eivt'ii here tray noS: he 
aljsolnti'ly accurate. ' “ ^ 

t Divisions in charge of offiot^rs of the Indian Civil Service, 

(2) denotes Zaniindari divjBiODS. 
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APPiSIvDIX II — nmliimed. 


Dismet 

and 

lieirl- 

qnnrlors. 

Divisinii Jind, 
head-qnurfcis. 

i 

I 

Taliiky hnd 
K'lmind.iri 
divisions. 

i 

i 

} Current 
, dt'maml 

1 of hind 
It* venue 
mui 
I'easr*.^ 
(Paali 
1310). 

Xuuiber cf 

MnnicipalitieB. 

Area in. 

' ‘-'(luai e 

1 imle.'S '■ 

Popula- 

tiim 

,i;iui). 

o 

a 

u 

= 5c 

1— f- 
r es 

?•§ 

-a 

S 

S a, 

cS &A 

-« 

P; 

j « 

' ’£ 

i 

Xame. 

1 

Popnla« 
tion 
(1901). 

1 

•> 

3 1 -1 

5 

0 

7 

8 

i» 

10 

11 



1 


i 

1 

) LAKHS 







r 

1 A root 

432 ' 

1 lb0,Sij4 3 72« 

5 

253 

1 




' 

1. Vellore t J 

1 ydlniL- - 

} 421 ' 

i 200,5411 all 


149 

2 

Vellore 

1 43,637 



(YellorcO- | 

[ Gufliyattam , . 

447 

' 195,665' 2 S2 

1 4 

183 

1 . 

Giidiy^ttaui .. 

^ ^l,33t> 



L 

/Kangundi(Z; ... 

317 

i 04,1 ItJ -22 

1 - 


1 



i 

1 



' Total 

1,647 

1 641,21 lij 8-!I0 

I 12 

1 1 

585 

5 



1 



i Walajanet 

4S1 

j 221,812 

3 2H 

1 r, 

231 

4 

1 IValajapab 

10,067 

c 

o 



1 Uhandiagin 

.■■,43 

1 113,550 

; -79 

i 3 

54 1 

2 

Timpati 

15,4S5 




1 KiuvefcrLa'*'JLr (Z), 

94J 

341 240' 1*54 i 

1 


3 

.. 





i Kalahaati (Z1 

63S ! 

! 94,132 

i 73 ; 



1 








1 







■*=> J 

O 1 

CJ 



Total ... 

2,G13 

770,73 1| 7*54 1 

i s 

285 

10 









1 1 

1 







■ 

1 WuniliwQi'h 

466 

a85,252‘ 4*03 ! 

0 

281 

1 



o 


3, Ami (Arni). 

1 Polar , . 

5D6 

! 156,673' 2‘53 I 

1 

ISO 

1 





1 

I ,Arni Jagir (Z^ . 

184 

i 96.542 

; *05 1 

1 1 


1 .. 

1 

1 


... 




[ Total ... 

1,246 

.437,467 

! 6-01 

10 

1 440 

3 






^ Oliittooi’ 

79S 

i 

209,808 

i 1 

2-00 1 

- 

141 

1 






1 Palman^r 

439 

51,£)7£>| 

I ■7'’ 1 

3 

70 

1 





1 Pungauuru (Z).., 

t>45 

96,S52j 

1 *67 1 

1 i 


... 

1 


... 



Total ... 

1,S80 1 

3.j8,29r>i 

3-55 i 

S 

211 

3 





Add sliMbrivain- 


•32 








jodi and cesaea. 


1 









Permanently- 

1 


1 -19 i .. 


... 





settled revenue 











and ctiss&s. 



i 

j 







Other itecn.^ for 



1 -14 

1 ... 

... 






Tvhich detai Is for 



1 








each taluk are 



1 








1 not available 


I 



1 ■ ' 






Grand Total 

7,386 |3,20y,7l2 

27 25 

ss 

1,521 

21 






Hosdr 

1,217 

1.64,971 

i 

1*95 

4 

506 

1 9. i 






Dharmapiu’i 

UU 

206,030 

2-0.3 

4 

546 

4 ! 






Ki’ishnaghd 

650 

175,300 

1 173 

3 

312 

3 

. 

... 




Total ... 

2,817 

1 506,301 

5-71 

11 

1,3G4 

9 





' 2, Tiruppnt- "] 
tor t 1 

Tirnppattur 

539 

205,986 

V39 

3 

183 ! 

'■ 1 

r Tirappatnr ., 

L Vaniyambtidi 

2S,CR9 

12,003 

1 


(Tirnonat- f 

tittangarai 

910 

159,416 

154 j 

4 

437 

1 ; 





tm-). J 




1 



I 






Total 

' 1,449 

365,405 

2-93 

7 

(320 

1 i 



r,C 


3. Salem f 

Salem 

1,071 

470,181 

4*85 

5 

416 

o ' 

i Salem .. 

70,621 



(Salem), 1 

Atur 

S41 

[ 

199,475 

2*61 

4 

170 

8 

1 

1 





Total - 

1,912 j 

6G9,65P 

^■46 j 

9 

58S i 

13 I 





4. l^BDiaklvnl 

Is^amakkal 

716 

313,895 

2-43 1 

4 

105 j 

9 





kalj. J 

Tiruohengddu ... 

637 

289,717 

3-32 1 

4 

103 1 

2 





Total 

1,352 

603,612 

5-75 

S 

208 ' 

11 





Add Rlirotriyam- 



■55 








jodi and CftBses, 











Pormaneiitl^'- 



4‘9G 








Bottled revenue 











aud cesse.s 




1 

i 







Grand Total ... 

7,530 j 

2,204,974 

27-36 


2,780 

j ! 




^ -4s a, large part of the Presidoncy lias not liecn snrve3-od cadajjti’ally, Borne of the ftrons given Jici-h may not he 
absolutely accurate, 

t Divisions in charge of officers of the Indian Givil Service. 

(Z) denotes Zamindari divisionB. , 
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HADBAS AKailiriSTEATIOil BEPOBT. 


[1901-fl8r 


APPEJSfDIX II— continued. 


District 

and 

head- 

qua-TturS' 


Talaks and 
Division and ' zamindari 
head-quamers . divisions 


1. PollacH + 
(Pollflcii). 


2. Erode 
(Erode) 


3. Ccimkatai'Q 
(Cloimba- 
toro). 


1 4 . Kollefful 1 
1 (Kollegal).j 


f ^ T. Ilneiri 
(Muairi). 


S 2. Ai iyaUr 
(Ariyaliii)- 




3. Tridiinopolyl 
(Ti’ichino- [ 
poll-). J 


Udamalpefc 

Palladam 

Pollachi 

Total 


Kariir ... 
UMrapurani 
Bhavani , . 

Erode . 

Total . , 

Coimbatore 

Satyamongalani. 

Total ... 
■EaUegal 

Total ... 


1 Add shrotriyam- 
I jodi nnd ccsscs. 
' Permanently 
) settled revenue 
I and ctisses. 

Qiand Total 


Mostn .. 
Knbttulai 

Total 

Peramboldr 
Udayirpilaiyi 

Total 
Tricliinopoly ... 
Total 


1. Npj^a- 
patam f 
(Nega- 
patam). 


Perm.'mcntly- 
fettled reven’ 
ami C 0 SSOB. 
(Vher Items i 
whiclicletailai 
eaoli talnk o 
not available. 

Grand Total 

Kannilam 

ifpgnp.'itam 

Total 


Area in 
Bqnare 
mUea * 

i 

1 

I 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(1001). 


Number of 

Miinicipalifcioa. 

Oarront 
demand 
of laud 
I’OTenne 

and 

CCBSCS 

(PSisH 

1310). 

to 

1 

o 

Cl 

Pi 

ai 

P 

% i 

5 

l-g 

a 

1 

'1. m 
k &0 

C3 

O S 

GU 

a 

Q 

Q 

Name. 

PopnliV' 

tion 

(1901). 

4 ! 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 



LAKITS. 






5GC 

150,480 

2-38 

3 

84. 

1 



741 

300,904 

481 

4 

195 

8 



710 

195,608 

2-74 

S 

129 

4 


... 

2,017 

646,992 

9-03 

10 

408 

8 



612 

220,843 

v3'32 

3 

So 

1 

Kardr ... 

I2,7(in 

853 

271,127 

4'44 

4 

84 

1 

1 


715 

145,982 

1 42 

3 

06 

1 



593 

275,460 

S'OO 

5 

210 


Erudo 

15,529 

2,778 

913,432 

24-lS 

35 

445 

3 



804 

330,681 

4-14 

e 

2D1 

5 

Ooirnbaiore 

53,080 

1,185 

214,101 

4’21. 

5 

220 

4 



1,980 

544,785 

8’38 

10 

487 

9 



1,076 

90,363 

1-08 

3 

141 

1 


... 

1,076 

90,568 

I’OS 

3 

1-14 

1 





•00 






... 


•38 

1 

... 





7,800 

2,201,762 

33-96 

38 

3.4S4 

21 



763 

291,388 

4*50 

5 

117 

3 



901 

203,331 

3'lft 

4 

81 

1 



],G03 

557.714 

7-75 

9 

198 

4 



374i 

204,257 

3-70 

4 

]03 

3 



763 

300,708 

3 68 

6 

iKi 

3 



1,427 

304,905 

7-3S 

10 

219 

0 



542 

382,091 

7 90 

5 

157 

3 

C Ti'ioliinopoly... 

104,721 







( Si’irangam 

33.030 

542 

382,097 

7-96 

5 

157 

3 



i. • 


’18 






0 

... 

■73 






1* 

r 

C 


■03 






3,632 

s- 

0 24-03 

24 

674 

13 


1 

203 

214.78. 

B 11-38 

4 

225 

2 



240 

217.0(1 

7 .5-72 

3 

13G 

1 

Negapatam 

57,100 

533 

432,39 

5 17-08 

7 

301 

1 ^ 




ab.oluWy aceS-ate. ““-J' oeea sm-voyecl < 

t EiTisioca in charge of officers oJ the Lidian Civil Sorvice. 


I’oas given hero may not bfc 
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DisLi'icfc I 

and j DivisfOn and 
head- bead-((uarcers- 
quarters.I 


Taluks and 
zamindari 
divisions. 


ts 

re 

c- 


2. Kumba- "I 
konani+ ! 

(Kniiiba- \ 
kgnam). J 


I 


I ; Ourient 

I doDiand 

Avt‘u, in ' Popiila- 
square I tion ■ 
imlea*) (I90ij. , 

i •' I ceaao.s 
J , (KasK 

j , 1310). 


Xumber of 


j\[miicipalities. 


si re 

flj ^ 


Name, 


Popula¬ 

tion 

(IftOl) 


10 I 11 


.E 

3 


3. Mayavaram"^ 
(Ifaya- > 
varam). J 


•1. Srannargudn 
(Manual- >• 

gudi). J 


5. Tanjora "[ 
(Tanjoro), J 


0. Pattukkdttail 
(Tanjoio), J 


1. Dindiprult 
(Dindignl). 


2. RamnAd t f 
(Ramnad) L 


3 Sfadura 
(Madura). 


■i'. JMplur 1 
(Madura). J 


Kuinbakduam ... 

Tottil 

Majuvaram 
Shiyali ... 

Total 

Mannargudi 

Tirntcuraippiiiidi. 

Total ... 

Tanj oro . . 

Total ... 

Pattufclcdttai | 

I 

Total .. ! 


312 


312 


283 

171 


45i 

301 

435 


375,0311 13 00 ; 

! I 


375,03) 


2i7,0)£i 

110,5631 


13-00 ! 


«*01 I 3 

4*04 j 3 


226 


226 

175 

SI 


3C3,5S2j 12 05 j 6 


188,107 

182,981 


6-10 ! 4 
6 06 ' 5 


788 


689 


371.0S8j 11-22 j 9 


256 


137 

130 


2C7 


407,030 0-87 C 


082 


006 


906 


Add ahrotrijam- ! 

jodi and ceasce. I 
Permanently- j 

Beetled revenue ! 
and ccBscs. j 

Cri’and Total . , ; 


3,7J0 


Diudigul 
Palni ... 
Kodaikaual 
Periyakulam . 

Total 

Ramnad (Z) 
Sivaganga (Z) . 

Total 

Madura ... 
Tiramangalam 

Total 


1,123 

1 =“{i 

1,520 ' -- • --- 


3,211 


I 2,104 


407,039j 9-87 


295,894; l'C7 


212 


212 


99 


295,894] 1*67 


i 


1*86 


2,245,029 


430,534 

214,972 

19,677 

320,0981 


985,271 


723,886 


• I 1,080 j 394^206 


3,784 1,118,092! 

446 I 30S,14oj 
715 ' 265,396! 


68-07 


4*03 

2*30 

‘•10 

3*25 


100 f. 


2*95 

3*88 


3*83 


G*23 
3 92 


1,191 


573,336i 


Melur 


485 


13 i,381 


Total 


485 I 154,381 


j Add shrofcriyaui- ! 
I jodi and cesses, j 
t Pennanojjtlj- j 
settled revenue j 
aud cesses. I 
Other items for 
n'hicli details for 
each taluk are ! 
not available. 

Grand, Total .. i 


1015 


4*32 


4-32 


1*27 

2*93 

•30 


37 


15 


11 


8,701 |3,fi31,2S0j 31-83 


99 


4 j JCumbakonani,. 


J ' 

1 

1 


1,421 


icn 

69 

lU 

46 


19 


Tanjore 


300 ; 13 

4 i 11 
• : 7 


4- I IS 


ISO 
16S I 


1 ^ Madura 

3 I 


339 ; 4 


91 ! 3 


91 


734 I 3G 


! Maya varam 


Mfinnargndi ... 


50,073 


24,276 


20,449 


57,870 


Diudigul 
Palui ... 
Rodaikanal 
Periyakulam , 


25,1B-3 

17,108 

1.013 

17,a6u 


105,984 


--—__:_ * - . ___ I I _ \ __ 

* As a large part of the Presidency has not been surveyed cadnstrally, some of the areas given here mjiy iiofcbe 
olutelv accurate. 


absolutely accurate. 

f Divisions in charge of officers of the Indian Oivil Service, 
(Z) denotes Zamiudari divisionfl. 
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1LU3EAS ABJtliflSTBATIOtr KEPOET. 

APPENDIX II— continued. 


[1901-0 S. 







Cnrronfc 
domancl 
of laud 
I'oyontie 
and 
cesacs 
( Paali 
1310). 

J^nuibcr oX 

irunicipiilitzcs. 

1 

Di’sttipr 

uiid 

heuil- 

nuartcTft. 

DiTi.-sinn aufl 
head-quiirbers, 

Taliilcs anrl 
zaniindaii 
(livisiouB 

Aiea in 

Biiuztrc 

miles." 

?02»ala- 

tion 

(1901). 

O' 

a 

■p 

u 

a 

Oi 

tn 

.2 

33 

s 1 
s ° 

0 

d 

P 

s 

•r 03 
ei BU 

■43 '—1 

o 

B 

O 

'p 

Ifanie. 

Populii' 

tion 

(1001). 

1 

'J 

3 

d- 

5 

6 

7 

1 ^ 

9 

10 

11 





1 


r-AKilS. 







r' 3. Tntir-oriiit T 
! (Tiiticonn). L 

Ottappidaram ... 
SiivaikxiDtaHi 

1,072 

343 

358,508 

321,531 

1-87 

0'55 

3 

6 

80 

125 

2 

G 

TntiCQi'in 

28,048 


I 

Total 

1,614 

680,102 

8-42 

{) 

205 

8 



"% 1, 

[2 a(/iiflruiL%t r 
' (St'r- ] 

' mad^'vi/ [ 

j x^rlngnnfri 
TeuL'asi 

I Anit^saiii-cdraru. 

730 

.374 

dSl 

202,528 

174,430 

183,481 

4*22 

2-19 

4*10 

r> 

3 

3 

211 

37 

81 

4 

3 

hr 


... 

•S S -5 
C.V ri -U 

^ W ® 

) 

1 

Total ... 

l.SHS 

559,439 

10-81 

11 

329 

14 



^’a S 

T 

> 

3 

55 

, 3. Safctm f r 
(SatLiip). 1 

Satti'u' 

Sn'Tilliputtur ... 

560 

585 

186,691 

?.05,7-15 

311 

3 09 

4 

5 

70 

01 

4 

3 

Sru’illipiUtijr 

2G,’382 

1 

Total ... 

1,145 

.302,439 

6*10 

9 

170 

7 




i -i. Tiniu'velly 
' (Tiniiovclly). 

Tiunuvellj 

S an War ana j' in ar- 
kdyil. 

328 

717 

191,C17 
332,930 

3 81 

2 05 

4 

3 

104 

GO) 

1 

5 

fTiTinovelly 

l^PalamcobtiLli 

•40,'160 
30,Mo 



Total .. 

1,0-15 

427,627 

5-SG 

7 

100 

G 




i 

Add ahi'otpiyam. 

jodi and ceases. 
Permanently- 
settled rctronue 
and cesses 

Other items for 
which dctailsfor 
each, talnk arc 
not avatlable. 

... 


•09 

3 58 

•22 


... 

... 





{jvand Total . 

5.380 

2,050,607 

35 66 

38 

8C4 

35 



j 


I. Tellichm-yf f 
(TeiliehorrT). \ ! 

"i 

Chirakkal 
Kdttayam ... 

KanirnhrRndfc ... 

044 

403 

538 

320,107 

209,516 

327,310 

3-5S 

1- 46 

2- 83 

4 

3 

3 

44 

28 

o7 


Cannauoi’0 
TcllioUeiry ... 

27,811 

27,883 


1 1 

Total ... 

1,014 

850.033 

6'SS 

10 

129 





i 

12 . Palirbatt r 

1 (Pulghat) [i 

Palghat. 

Pocurini... 

613 

437 

390,058 

478,378 

4-37 

4-03 

5 

5 

57 

73 


PaigJiat 

44,177 

■P 

1 

Total ... 

1,040 

■ 808,474 

8-10 

10 

ISO 




^ ‘ 
“j V 

3. Kalap- 1 

purapi t [ 

( (Ifalap* r 

pnram). j 

Eroad ... 
"VTalavanarl 

S23 

951 

357,142 

351,112 

2 66 
3*08 

4 

4 

54 

63 


. 


IV-S 


Total ... 

1,774 

708,254 

5’74 

8 

117 





1 ■!. iTanantciddv’'] 

1 (Mar.an- ' \ 

! todrl%). J 

Wynaail 

820 

75,149 

1G4 

3 

23 






Total ... 

S30 

7.".119 

1*61 

3 

23 





, 5. Ciilicizt 1 

(Calicut'. J 

Calient .. 

330 

253,612 

1-89 

3 

SB 


Oalionb 

70,981 


1 

Total . 

339 

255,612 

1 69 

3 

39 

... 




surveyed cadastrally, some of tlia ii-eaa given hero may not la 
t Divisions in cliarge of Officers of the Indian Civil Sorvioa. 
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! 

1 

1 

j Nuinbei of 

1 

1 Manicipalltiea. 

1 

Disb'icfc 

and 

tead- 

q^uartera 

Divisian and 
heud-qiiHrteib. 

j Talukis and 

1 zamindaii 

1 divisions. 

Area, in 
square 
miles.* 

j 

1 

( 

‘ Pupula- 
j tion 

j (1001). 

d»iuaiiii 
of laiul 

revenue 

HUll 

cesses 

(Paali 

1310). 

"Sh 

r 

at 

S, 

B 

?S 
V 'o 

s 

3 

11 

t'p 

eA 

1 

s 

a 

‘3 

P 

Xame 

Popola- 

tion 

(1901), 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

1 

7 j 

H 1 

9 

10 j 

11 

ssU 

6. Cochin 1 

(Cochin). J 

CocHn. 1 

0 

1 

i 

1 

LAKHh. ^ 

-21 


4 

! 

i 

1 

I 

1 Coeliin 

19,274 


Tcibil .. ! 

2 

25,850 

1 

-21 

... i 4 j 






Add permanently : 
settled revenue 
and cessea. 

Other items for i 
which dotailfifor , 
each balak arc i 
not available. i 

i -• ! 

1 

■04 

1 

-31 

... 

•a. 


1 

1 




Grand Total ... 

' C.«19 

2,790.281 

2508 

34 

442 




' 

1. Oaondapoorfl 
(Ooonda- > 
poor). J 

ITdipi ... 
Coondai)oor 

722 

619 

2.11.831 

131,858 

3-77 

2-82 

3 

3 

241 
209 1 

/r I 

. 


1 


Total ... 

1.341 

383,089 

U-59 

6 

450 1 ... 1 



s 

S' 

s 

2. Mangalore 
(j^Iaaga« 
lore). 

Mangalore 
Aiuindlvi Islands. 

660 1 
3 1 

334,204 

3,608; 

■ I 

4*U5 1 

4 

331 I 

... 

Mangalore 

4-1,108 

o 


Total ... 

660 ! 

337,902 

463 

4 1 

330 j 




s 

9 

Ui 

3, Puttdr r 

(Futtur). 1 

Sasaragod 
Uppinangadi ... 

774 

1,241 

231,280 

181,842 

1-09 

2*30 

3 

3 

1 174 
326 

... J 

1 




Total . . 

2,015 j 

1 413,122 

4*29 

& 

493 1 

1 






Grand Total .. 

, 1 

! 4,023 

1,134,713 

1 

15'53 

16 

1,285 ; 

... 



« 'S' 

*c S 

oS 

1. Outaca* 
muud t (in 
charge of 1 
the Collec- *' 
tor, Ootaca- 
mnnd), J 

1 

Ootacamnnd ... 
Coonoor ... | 

487 
230 ; 

37,998 

62,300 

ise 

includ- , 

IDg 

Gudniur. 

li: 

J 

18 

21 


Ootacamund ... 
Cooiiuor 

18,59& 

8,525 


Total ... ) 

717 

1 90,29S' 


4 

39 




Hg_ 

2. Ootaca- 
mnnd f 
(OotacE' 
mund). 

Gndalur 

' 240 

j 2J,13C 

1 


1 

11 



j 

1 - 

1 



Total ... 

240 

21,139 


1 

i 



1 

t 



Grand Total ' 

957 i 111,437 

1-56 

6 

1 60 

1 



! 

! 


♦ As a 3ai^e part of ti-e Presidency has not been surveyed cadaatrolly, some of the areas given here maj not be- 
absolutely accurate. 

f Divasions in. charge of OiKeers of the Indian Civil Service. 
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DETAILS OF THE LAST CENSUS—TRIBES AND LANGUAGE. 


231. At tlie tliree censuses of 1871,1881 and 1891 the classification of the castes, 
tribes and races of the Presidency was made upon the basis of the traditional occupa¬ 
tions and callings rvhich they were supposed to follow. In 1B91, for example, they 
were arranged under the five main classes (a) Agrieultnre, (_b) Professional, (c) Oom- 
meroial, (tl) Artisans and village menials and (e) Vagrants, etc., and these classes were 
again splitnpiuto some 56 more detailed groups, the agricultural castes, for instance, 
being subdivided into cultivators, cattle-breeders, field-labourers and so forth. From 
an economic point of view the results obtained were less useful than the occupation 
statistics proper, as it is difficult to classifj’’ by occupation the many castes which follow 
more than one calling, and from an ethnological aspect they were disappointing, as 
the same occupational group sometimo.s contained castes wluch were Hindu, Musal- 
nian, Jain and Buddhist hy religion, spoke several different languages, and came from 
such difihrent localitie.s as the agencies of the thi'ee n orthern districts and the plains 
of the west coast. 


232. In 1901 the classification was based upon the religion,s which the various 
castes professed, and the Hindu and Animist castes were further arranged according 
to the languages which they .spoke. The general results were as under— 


Hiadu and Animist castes— 


NO. 


WTA).. 


A.—Castes which speak Tamil 


B. — Do 

C. ~ Do 

D. - Do 

E. - Do, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Teluga 
Malay alam 
Canarese 
Oriya 


f(i) Languages of"] 

' the Madras > 
Presidency, J 


I .a. A 

r •— DO' do. other langu-_j (ii) Languages 


ages. 


I 


foreign to 
the Presi¬ 
dency and 
not stated. 


14,605,330 

14,523,159 

1,847,670 

1,717,450 

1,233,785 

1,137,123 


13,894 


J 


Musalman tribes. 

Christians . 

Castes, races, etc , of the .fains, Buddhists, Parais, Jews and those of 
other religions 


35,078,411 

2,477,010 

1,038,854 

28,191 


Total 


38,623,006 


233. This classification IS not entirely accurate aa some few ca.ses occur in which 
ahtmcln or Animist caste speaks more than, one language. The Unoilivans For 
example, speak Tannl, Tolugu^ and Cauarese; the Koyig speak Telugu and 
P e '-a mgis fielugu and Onp; and some of the castes of South Oanara S])oak both 
Canaiese and Tnlu. Ihe.so ha.ve been placed under the language which appear.? to 
rlllr ^graeially used by them. Nor is the arrangement altogether .scientific. A 
(of lU elas.sificatiou requires full materials from the fields of early vernacu¬ 

lar hteiatiue.histoiy, folklore, customs, archeology, epigraphy and anthropometry 
and none of these have j'et been thoroughly explored. No better method of arraiura- 
suggested it.self. A territorial classificatiou would not have hren 

successful, as every rhstrict contains castes, tribes and races of different XiouT 

fiTafXXlt rf f-ologioal or anthropometrX cW 

a ion nu^ht have separated more scientifically than the system adopted by the 

uresent cramal measurements (such as nasal indices) at 

present available would not have pornnttod the drawing of any clear distinctions 
I'^imerou.s semi-Dravidian castes which form the hulk of the population 
ihe airangoment, however, coincides with accepted usage, as MusalmanXbes fo( 
example .are never connected hy the people themselves Vith Hindu Xtes ;in 
hough thej may carry on similar occupations, nor are the Oriya-speaking castes for 
.ustac, bj- ,h.„, ,, ft, Makjfcn. 
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334. In addition to this classification bv roligiou and language the Hindu and 
Animist castes were further grouped according to their .social precedence a.s gauged 
by their adherence to the Bi'uhmanical systems of worship and the estimation in/ 
which they appeared to be held by such Hindu jmblic opinion n.s can he said to exist 
upon the .subject. The general i'ti3nlt.s were as uuiler—■ 


Social Pi ccedciico Groups 

1 

j PfH'SoUh. 

1 

! 

j Percentage 
j of Group ou 
' total popii- 
i lation 4)f 

j Hindus and 

J Animists. 

[. Brahman anti allied pastes 

1.201.7Gd 

3'4 

11. Kaliatriya and allied castes . ... . 

.iU9,304 
49-1,67;i 

0'9 

Ill Vaisya and allied ca'=:tca . ... . 

I‘4 

IV. Sat-Budras or Good SudrjiR 

lu,h7(i.90rJ 

31-U 

V. Siidras who liabitually emidoy Brahmans pordbits and whose touch 

pollutes to a, slight decree ... . - 


ld-3 

VI. Siidras who occasionally cmjduy Brahmana .js puruhit:^ and who.s(; tourb 
pollutes , . . .... . 

;j,!)i9,sao 

n -2 

VII, Siidi'as who do not employ Briihnifina as piirdbits and wliobc tourh pollutes 


5'7 

VIII. Castes whioli pollute uveii withnut (•ouchmg hoc do not eat beef 


g;3 

IX. Cuates which oat beef hnf- do not pollntc except by fimeh 

l,'2.14,f!7d 

‘.i'a 

X. Castes which oat beef and pollute uvea without tiiaehing: 

' r1,.^01.048 

14-8 

XI, Castes which deiir the saoorclocal authority of the lhe.}iDi{nJs 


:i-2 

XII. Cages in which caste was in'3nfRcien.tlv indicated 

142,711 

Q‘-i 

XITI. Casces foreJi^n. to the Presideiirv . . . . 

n,5is 


XIV’. Caste nut stated ...... ...... 

1 


Total 


lGO-0 


235. The statistical tables di.stiugiuslied some 450 main Hindu and Animist caste.s, 
but the decision as to trhat should or should not be considered to be a “ main caste ’’had 
often to be made in a somewhat arbitrary manner owing to the .shadowy nature 
of tho distiuctioJis which differentiate one ca.ste from another in thi.s Jh’e.sideucy. 
Intermarriage and inter-dining are no criteria in determhiing what is and what is 
not a caste. Among the Hrahmans, for example, such matters are often determined 
by differences of sect. A V’aishua.va Brahman will not marry or dine -with a Saivite 
Brithmaii, but no one regards the two sects as separate caste.s in consequence. In 
■anj^ large caste such as the Brahmans or the Velldlas the limit.s witliin the caste 
itself within which a man may marry with the approbation of his relations or dine 
without incurring their scorn differ, probably, in every district, and almo.st in every 
taluk, and depend upon such mattens as tho teiTitoiial or other .sub-divisions, the 
religious observances iii the matter of food, etc., aud the sect, occupation, wealth 
and social estimation of the partie.s concerned. These iniituaUy exclusive section.s 
are already uumtaeiiess and are changing every day (for a man who ha.s got up in the 
world will often hold himself aloof from tho.se of his caste whom he formerly treated 
as equals) and they thus form a most perplexing and unstable foundation for any 
scientific .scheme of classification. These minute sub-divisions are not, moreover, 
recognised or understood outside the caste itself and it would be contrary to native 
u.sage to truat them as caste.s. 

23 B. In the ordinary meaning of the word now-a-days a caste is rather a general 
than a .specific term, and may comprise a number of sections, which, though they 
perhaps had originally a common tie,—often indicated m the name common to them 
a,11,—in their ethnic descent, their bii-th-place, their language or their occupation, are 
now drifting fai'thcr and farther apart in all every-day social and religions matters, 
and may not intermarry and do not u,siially dine together. 

337. Of the Hindu castes the thirteen following number more than 1-5 per cent, 
of the total Hindu population of the Presidency;—Iviipn 2,57b,44S, Palli 2,554,316, 
Vellala 2,373,739, Pai’aiyan 2,152,840, Mala 1,105,027, Balija l,0(JS,03(i, .Tvamma 
973,723, Golla 855,221, Pallan 825,395, Madiga 755,316, Idaijmn 694,829, Shanan 
603,189, and Ti'yan 573,451. These and many ofhorshave been described by various 
observers of their way.s and manners, but much move inmains to be done before it 
■can be asserted that the la,st word ho,s been said regarding aiyv of them, for it is diffi¬ 
cult to ensure that any observations shall be entirely applicable to every branch of 
a caste, in whatever district and amid whatever suiToundings it may reside. Ous- 
’toms aud ways sometimes change in a marked manner from taluk to taluk even iu the 
case of the smaller castes, and when a community which numbers humb'ecls of thou- 
■sands and is found in half-a-dozen districts comes to be dealt with th(jprobabilities 
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that too univprsal an application may be inadverteutly assigned to a characteristic 
irbich. is m reality local in its occurrence are immensely increased. li there is one 
caste in the Presidency the customs obtaining among some of the members of wbich 
might be supposed to prevail among them all it is the Wayadis. The caste only 
numbers some 600 souls, it is found only in one district (Malabar) and its range of 
pollntioii is so great (a hlayadi will pollute a Brsihman at a distance of a hundred 
yards; that it is cut off from all intercourse with other castes and so from most of 
the external inffuences which might modify its customs. And yet these customs differ 
in different taluks of the district. 


26S. The ethnographic survey of the Presidency which is now in progress has 
thus before it a field winch lias’long called for scientific exploration, and a thorough 
examination of which will result in great practical benefit as well as in discoveries 
of academic interest. For a man’s caste affects his life from its beginning in its end. 
It frequently determines his occupation, and it often fixes his residence for him, most 
villago.s being divided into caste quarters. His .social position, and with it his friends 
and the hmits witluu which he may marry, are e(|iially decided by his caste, and .so 
are his food, his drink, his name, and even sometimes the clothes which he and his 
womeukind may wear. 


Points pecu¬ 
liar to this 
Presidency. 


The changes 
which are 
occurring in 
the caste 
system. 


23y. It is the fashion to assume that these personal and intimate effects of the 
caste system are daily weakening under a Government which professes to make no- 
distmetious of caste or creed, and the fact that a Brahman will travel in the same rail¬ 
way carriage with a Paraiyan is instanced as a sign of the way the old order changeth. 
But the real depth to which modem solvents of the system have penetrated is 
probably often over-estimated.^ It is true that the various castes cling less tenaciously 
than they did to their traditional occupations, and that the boundaries between the 
large Siidi'a castes are less clearly marked than they were, but on the other hand the 
tendency to confine intermarriage to the narrowest circle within the caste and sub¬ 
caste was pei'hap.s never stronger, and it is still increasing in strength. It is these 
smaff end-ogamous sub-divisions which are for all social purposes the real castes; and 
the Dravidian custom, known, as menanhm, which requires a man to marry, if possi¬ 
ble, his maternal uncle’s daughter, assists to restiict them within the closest limits. 


-40. No doubt m towns and on journeys caste prejudices and rules have to be 
relaxed, but once back in his own vUlage the traveller is as particular as ever. There 
13 an old proverb which pattwam pdtham dcluiram, “in towns a quarter of the 
ordinary caste ob.se^rvauces suffice.” and in a railway-carriage the fj’action is perforce 
doubtless even smaller. But the departure from prthodo.xy is only temporary. 

241. How strongly even the lower ranks of society still feel upon points of caste, 

etiquette 1 .S sufficiently shown by the fact that the claim of the Sliana^ to a measure 
ot equahtj m the temples with those above them in social precedence was recently 
sufficient to set a whole district by tbe ears. ^ 

242. The essential difference hetumen the castes of this Presidency and those of 
Upper India, IS that the ideas of the Aryans and the rules of Maun have affected onr 
people less deeply tnan those north of the Vindhyas. The body of the population 
here is Bravifhan, and the system of Manu, wi.f,h its division of all classL into tbe 
foni shaiply defined castes of the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Taisyas and Sndras was 

ever m existence m this Presidency except in theory. It is true that the classifi- 
. =ioc.ial precedence given above includes groups of Kshatriyas and Vaisvas 

tlSm ^ra cX, 7' • smallest in the table, and the rastes placed^in 

hem die eithei foreigners or are communities which have been so classified less 
because they are Kshatriyas or Vaisyas in the strict sense of the words as Main 
l^ecause the people generally have loosely accorded them a position 
geneially coiresponding to that which was theoretically held by those two castes. 

existencl tl of the numerous castes which are found in 

existence to-daj m a matter on which much learned speculation has been exercised 
and regaining which it is not safe to dogmatise, mhnic descent, geo Steal 
aU environment, material jorosperity or the reverse are 

all factors whichhave entered into the constitution of theListog state of tWs 
p present purpose it is more important to note that the abidincr characteristic 
of he social system of to-day is the instability of its component parte I’ho neS 
th rt 3 jcaifl mil probably see a considerable change in the pronortions of the 
Ilie several social precedence groups already referred to 
Generally speaking, the more a caste emplo/s Brdhmans to s^iperintend iwfioua 
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ceremonieSj and tlie nearer it approaches to the Brahinau custom.^ iu its social and 
religious observances, the higher it, is held m social esteem. But from day to day 
constant changes are going on iu the customs of the sub-divisions of each caste, 
and the-se affect the social po.sition held by them, and often, in con,sequence, by the 
caste to which they belong. 

244. In many castes, for example, sub-divisions maj' bo found which are 
taking to the Brahmanical customs of infant marriage, vegetarianism, and so on, 
while the main body of the caste adheres to its original observances. Thus the 
Kallars of Tanjore shave their heads and. call in Brahmans at their ceremonies, 
while their brethren across the border in Madura continue to merely tie their hair 
in a knot and employ their own folk to officiate as their priests. This advance of 
one section will doubtless in time enhance the social estimation of the caste as a 
whole. 

24.5. Sometimes these changes are aulficieiitly persistent to result in the 
gradual evolution of entirely now castes. The Jatapms afford an example. They 
were originally Khoiids, but they have now given up eating beef, and taken to 
infant marriage and the worship of the Hindu gods, aud are practically a distinct 
caste. 

246. Instances occur in which the main body of a caste is aspiring to a social 
position higher than that which Hindu society ui general is inclined to accord 
it. Tile Kammalas and Jxanisalas aud the Batmilkarans desire to be classed as 
Brahmans; the Pallis or Vanniyas, the Shanuns and some of the Balijas claim to 
be Kshatriyas; and the ICdmatbs, the Miittans and some few Yellalas state that 
they are Yaisyas. The Pauikkans of TiiineveUy wish to he treated as Yellalas, 

247. A sub-division or a caste which is trying to get up in the world by 
clianging its ways frequently, however, clings still to some old custom or other 
which allows its Dravidian origin to appear. The Jatapus, for instance, still 
worship the goddess Jdkara, who is not one of the Hindu pantheon, and though they 
eschew widow-marriage still permit divorces; and the Vettnvans, who esteem 
themselves superior to Y^dars, call themselves Yellalas, and are some of them 
taking to vegetarianism, still worship aboriginal goddesses, and though they dis¬ 
countenance widow-marriage do not perform sracldhas. The Ambalakarans afford 
another example of the kind. 

248. I’he existence of totemism sometimes serves to pi'ove a Dravidian origin 
even when almost all other signs of it ha.ve been lost. The case of the Komatis 
is an illustration of this. 

249. The evolution of entirely new castes is not, however, caused only by the 
adoption of the customs of superior castes. It is sometimes due to the occurrence 
of a change in the occupation of some section of a caste. Instances of this are the 
Kbliyans and Yalluvans, who were originally the weaver,? and the priests among the 
Paraiyans but now will not intermarry with others of that caste, and, though they 
are sometime.? still classed as sub-divisions of the Paraiyans, are generally regarded 
as new and distinct castes, yometimes a common occupation is sufficient to com¬ 
bine members of entirely different castes into a body which in time becomes a 
caste by itself. An example of this is afforded by the Parivarams, who are even now 
recruited from other bodies, but whose community of occupation as servants to 
the southern zamiiidar.s has bound them together into a distinct caste. Sometimes 
migration to a new country will cause a section of a casta to gradually so differ 
from the parena stock that it becomes a new caste. The Pattapiis were probably 
within recent times a branch of the Pattanavans, and they were so classed at the 
1871 census, but they are now a caste by themselves. 

. 250. The changes which are thus constantly'- occurring in the constitution 

of the caste-system have naturally residted in many sub-divisions, and even many 
•whole castes, deserting their traditional occupations for other callings. How very 
general is the tendency in this direction is sufficiently shown by the statistics of 
occupation by caste which were collected at the 1901 census. 

261. Altogether, therefore, the present condition of the caste-system is totally 
and entirely different from the picture of its original state which Mann and the 
I’uranas arid the other ancient books present to ns. In those times, instead of 
hundreds of castes, there were just the four coramunities of the Brdhmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Yaisyas aud Siidras. Each of these kept rigorously to its traditional 
occupations instead of following, as at present, any calling which promises to be 

25 
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profitable. They did not confine tlieir marriages 'within the narrow limits which, 
are now the rale, but, except that (apparently, the authorities differ) a Brithman. 
man might not marry a S'ddra ■woman, the men of any of the four castes might 
not marry with any of he 'women of any of the castes below them. 

‘i52. So far only the Hindu and Animist castes of the Presidency have been 
referred to, and it remains to aay a few words about the tribes and races belonging 
to the Musalman and Jain religions. 

2-53. Musalmans in this Presidency constitute only some G per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. They are of three descriptions ; (a) those who are immigrants from other 
provinces and countries, or pure-blooded descendants of such immigrants ; (b) those 
who are the offspring of immigrant men by Hindu nromen of this country; and 
(c) those -who are full-blooded natives of the Presidency -who have been converted 
to Islam. Wbat proportion each class bears to the others it is not possible, how¬ 
ever, to accurately determine, for, though no foreign Musalman ever calls himself 
by the tribal names restricted to the mixed races and the converts (such as Dddd- 
knla, Jdcagan, Labbai, Mappilla, Marakkdyar, etc.) many of these latter arrogate to 
themselves names, such asSaiyadand flheik, which in strictness only apply to pure¬ 
bred Musalmans. In many respects their social and religious customs have been 
influenced by those of the Hindus round them. At some of their ceremonies 
cloths are distributed to the needy in the Hindu manner and sandal pa.ste is used. 
The marriage ritual, instead of keeping to the simple form prescribed by the 
Koran, has been greatly elaborated and even includes processions. A necklet 
of black beads, which is formally put on like the Hindu tali, has also come into use, 
and the women tvear bracelets which are broken when they become widows. Hindus 
take a leading part in the celebration of the Mohurram in Madras City. Passages 
of the Koran are sometimes chanted as mantrams in the Hindu fashion. Though 
the Koran discourages astrology, lower class Musalmans will consult panchdugam 
Brdhraans about the chances of the success of their enterprises. Some of these 
Brdhmans 'will send half the fee so obtained to the Musalman mosque at Hagiir, 
near Hegapatam, and will even offer sugar and flowers at that shrine, though 
they endeavour to excuse the act by saying that the saint to whom it is consecrated, 
■was originally a Bidhman. MusMman women of the lower classes will break 
oocoauuts at Hindu temples in fulfilment of vows. 


Jains- 2-54. The Jains of Madras are an entirely distinct community, never inter¬ 

marrying with other religionists or eating with them. In this respect they differ 
from the Bombay Jains, who will eat with Hindus. They also differ from the 
Bombay Jains in wearing the thread. Most of them are cultivators or traders, and 
they are chiefly found in Horth and South i.rcot and in South Canara. They do 
not eat flesh or fish; or smoke, and they do not permit widow-marriage, Avhich is 
apparently alloived by all other Jains. In this Presidency they seem clearly to have 
uo castes, properly so called. 

Christians. 256. Hative Christians have increased in the last ten years from 826,424 to 

98-3,888, or by no less than 19 per cent. 

^ _ 2-56. Europeans number 13,932 against 13,417 .in 1891. The smallness of the 

increase is due to the reduction in several of the garrisons of European, troops. 
Males are naturally more numerous than females, the totals being respectively 
8,697 and 5,23-3, but among children below fifteen years of age the reverse is the 
case. Of the total number of Europeans, 12,•341 are British subjects and 1,391 are 
of other nationalities. Of the latter 378 are French, 362 German and 237 American. 
Most of these are missionaries. 


257. Eurasians have decreased from 26,633 to 26,185. Between 1881 and 
1891 they were alleged ■to have increased at the abnormal rate of nearly 21 per 
can't. ^ It seemed clear that this rise could not he real, but must be owing to Native 
Christians who had taken to European ways and dress having returned themselves as 
Eurasians with the idea of enhancing their social position. Special meastires were 
accordingly taken to avoid this source of error and the result is a decrease of 
Eurasians in ten out of the 22 districts. In Madras and Chingleput together, there 
are 635 less than there were in 1891 -and m Malabar ^28 less. In the Presidency 
as a whole there are 19 per cent, more than there were 20 years ago. In spite of 
these precautions, however, cases appeared in the schedules in which persons with, 
native names and following such unlikely occupations as field labour retuimed 
themselves as Eurasians, and it is perhaps not possible to form any decided opinion. 
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as to the real rate of increase of the community, interesting as the question is both 
soientifically and politically. 

2-55. The table in the mai'’gin shou's the cliief language.^ of the Presidency and 

the number of persons who speak each 
of them. The most noticeable point 
about these figures is the high propor¬ 
tion which the population speaking the 
Dravidian tongues bears to the total 
population of the Pre.sidency. Nowhere 
else in India are these languages so 
pi'ominent. The point is clearly brought 
out by the second set of figures in the 
margiu, which compare the percentages 
of the people of Madras who speak 
languages belonging to each of the main 
•familie.3 with the coi’responding figures 
for all India in 1891. 

2-59. Of the Aryan languages spoken 
in the Presidency the following (in order 
of frequency of oocurreneb) are the 
most important: Oriya (with its dialect 
Porojd), Hinddstani, Mariithi (with its 
dialect Konkani), G-njarati (with its 
dialect Patmili), and the gipsy language 
Lamhadi. Except Oriyd, and Konkani all 
of these ai’e the vernaculars of foreigners 
who have entered the Presidency either 
as invaders or traders, and none of them 
have been able to make any head-way 
against the Dravidian languages of the 
country or to spread themselves beyond 
the limits of the tribes and castes which brought them. 

260. The only Munda languages are Gadaha and Bavara, which are spoken by 
.some of the inhabitants of the agencies of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. 

261. Of the languages in the margin above, only eight—Canarese, Gujardtl, 
Hinddstani, Malaydlam, Marathi, Oriya, Tamil and Telugu—have a character and a 
literature of their own. Of the others, books have been published in Badaga in the 
Tamil and Canarese characters, in Konkani in Roman and Canarese letters, in 
Patniili in a modified form of Devaua'gari, and in Tulu in Canarese characters. 
But a million and-a-lialf persons in the Presidency speak languages which cannot 
be called written languages. Some of these unwritten languages are in common 
use for corre.spondence even though they have no character, Tulu and Konkani, for 
example, being written in Canarese letters. It not infrequently happens, on the 
other hand, that languages with a character of their own are written in the oharaoter 
belonging to some other tongue. Thus Sanskrit and Arabic sacred books are 
often written in the characters of the Dravidian languages. With the exception 
of Tulu, the languages without written characters are not taug'ht in the schools. 
The spoifen form of all the main languages varies much from chstrict to district, 
and when a tongue has a literature- of its own the written form frequently difiers 
from the spoken language to such an extent an to be practically unintelligible to 
the illiterate part of the people. 

262. Of the languages which are used by over a million of the population, 
2hmi7 is spoken in every district in the Presidenev, but most in the districts south 
of Madi'as (other than those on the west coast) and least in the agencies and South 
Oanara. It is the home speech of 40 per cent, of the population of the Presidency, 
it is used in the north of Ceylon, and emigrants have carried it to Rangoon and the 
Straits Settlements. Of the literate population of the Presidency 65 per cent, are 
literate in this language. It has not, however, spread itself in the northern 
districts to the same extent that Telugu has invaded the southern. 

268. Telugu is also spoken in every district. It has been carried into the Tamil 
country by agricultural castes like the Kammas and Kdpus, by soldiers like the 
Tottiyans, by traders like the Kdmatis and Balijas, and by castes which were invited 
or attracted south to ply their trades there, such as the Chakkihyans (leather 
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workers), the OcUbsi (earth-Tworkors) and the weaving castes of Devauga, Sale and 
Janappaii- Its real borne is in the districts north of Madras, excepting the west 
of Bellai'j and Anantapnr (where Canarese is spoken), the throe agencies and the 
northeni half of G-anjam, It is spoken hy some 37 per cent, of the population in 
the Presidency, but only 24 per cent, of the literate can read and write it. 

2(14. Malii/jdlain is the most local in its distribution of all the main Dravidian 
languages. Of the 2,850,000 persons who speak it, 2,620,000 live in Malabar, its 
original home, and another 210,000 in South Oanara, the adjoining district. Of 
these latter, 152,000 are found hi Kasaragod taluk, which lies next to Malabar, was 
a part of the ancient Malayalam country, and is even iiovA' peopled largely by 
Malajali.s'. Of the remaining number, oue-tbird are I’etiiitied from tbe western 
taluks of the Ailgiris, which again march with Malabar, but these, as the piroportion 
of the sexes shows, are mainly immigrant labourers on the coffee estates of that 
district. A glance at a map of the Presidency will show wliy the language has 
continued so local ill its distribution. The barrier of tbe AVestern Ghats shuts off 
the district from free communication with the east coast and the result has been 
that it.s people have developed religious and social customs which are so distinct 
from those of the rest of the Presidency^ that they have constituted an obstacle to 
migration elsewhere. Latterly, however, a con.siderable tendency toward.s freer 
movement has exhibited itself. The number of Malay alam-speaking persons on (aide 
tbe three districts mentioned above is now between two and three times as lar^e as 
it was ten ycar.s ago, and it is safe to prophesy that the next decade will see a 
further expansion. The Nayars and the Tiyaus are the two castes which aro most 
progressive iii this respect. At present the men among these emigrants are nearly 
twice as nnnierous as the women. 


2G6. 07'i^d is almost as local ui its distribution as Malayalam, hardly oocurriuo- 
anywhere outside Gaujiim and \Lzagapatam and their agencies. 

260. OanavcHd is mainly found in the western taluks of Bellary adjoining Mysoro 
and the corresponding portion of the Anantapnr district, in the Kollegal taluk oi' 
Coimbatore and the adjacent areas iii _ b'alem and the iNilgiris, and in tlie northovii 
taluks of South C auaraj but it occurs in larger or smaller nmnbers in every district 
in the Presitleiicy except Vizagapatam Agency. 

■2(j7. lu this Presidency Hinddstanl is essentially tbe langno.ge of the Musalnians.' 
Hardly any Madras Pliudus speak that tongue in their households. The converse 
however, is uot the case, for five tribes of Musalmans of mixed descont—the 
Mappdlas, the Labbais, the Jonagaus, the Mavakkiyars, and tbe Dfidokulas—si.)('ak 
Dravuhau languages. It might, however, be expected that, deductincr these 
(and also tliose Musalmans ayIio retuvuGcl Hindu caste names) Prom tljo i^otal 
Musalmau population, we should obtain a figure whioli would closely approximate 

l-’^.f^'t-tougue is Hinddstaiii. The figure so obtained is 

Hind6,stAnf, and oven 

add those speaking Hindi, Arabic and Persian, and yet further assume that all those 
^10 speak Maid, Bengali Panyabi. Sindhi, Baldclii, Makrdni and Pashto are also 
Mimlmau. and uicliule them too, we get a total of only 894,1 04 persons who Speak 
all the ]augua,^es which can by any menus be coiisideveil to be the lansniaves o the. 
Musalmans. The diffm-euce between these two fio-ures is 181 ‘’90 and in ■-idrlii'm 
to the tribe, of .M,ecl tot above refeered to, thl toi oi MoSS M ‘ toZ 
»h"l< t» local aog„.,ge, „„,l thece/ore, b,-,ll the l.robab.lEl tL liS™ 
hi imges. H is well known that tho Muhammadans of this Presidency are much 
imbued with Hmdu way.s and customs and consist largely of converts Xrom^Hintluism 

change their language at the same 
timt as then faith, but these figures go to show that as many as^l?' per cent even 

Iho to,”.k°theif "0 eitheX ooovsrte from other 

them hooeee the l„,g„ag, ofkheir HMooSgllK? Atof oto till 
HioAut BXSg the Ltakjro 

of men who speak Hiuddatani is nearlv 10 000 L„!+ n ^ hi 

The Sgure, Jem to goint eithm f ™T' 

men or to a desire on the uarh of tli,* r.f ■ ci^niciu converts by Muhammadan 

be deecbtat, of the 
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268. Tnht i.s practically only spoken in Soutli C'anara, anti tlieiv it i.i the 
preA'ailing language. 

269. Khond is mainly used in the Ganjam and Vizagajiatani agencies Trliero the 
ti'ibe ■which gives it its name is found. 

270. Beyond these eight languages there is no vernacnlav which i.s .spoken by The moltipli- 
as many as 50 persons in every 10,000 in tlie Presidency, but if the figure.? of the city of ver- 
various districts are examined by themselves it will be found that there are naculars. 
several other tongnes -which within these smaller limits become of importance. In 

only seven districts out of the 25 * in the Presidency,—namely, 7izagapatam, 

Godavari, Histna, Nellore and thiddapah (in all of which Telugu predominates), and 
Tanjore a,nd Malabai’ (where Tamil and Malayalam resj)ectiyely take the lead), do 
as many a.s 90 per cent, of the people speak the .same language; while, in as many 
as four, namely, Ganjam Agency, Vizagapatam Agency, the Wilgiris and South 
Oanara, not even 50 per cent, of the population have the same parent-tongue. In 
Vizagapatam Agency, for which complete figures have now for the first time been 
obtained, six different tongues,—Oriya, Xhond, Telugu, Savara, Poro-ja and 
Gadaba,—are shown to be spoken by at least 2 per cent, of the people ; in the 
Hilgiris eight,—Tamil, Badaga, Canarese, Malayalam, Telugu, Hindostani, English, 
and Kurumba ; and in South Canara five,—^namely, Tuln, Malayalam, Canarese, 

Konkaui and Mariithi. These figures demonstrate how considerable a linguist the 
official needs to he who aspires to talk to the people of these districts in the tongue 
best known to them. Ganjam and Vizagapatam and the Agencies belonging to 
them and the district of Bellary are usually included among “ the Telugu districts ” 
and Canarese is the official language of South Canara, but in Ganjam and in Viza¬ 
gapatam Agency, Oriya is the tongue most commonly spoken by the people ; in 
Ganjam Agency, Khond ; in Bellary, Canarese ; and in Soutli flanara, Tnlu. 

271. The total number of persona speaking Eurojiean Langva[jes\\&s fallen siiico European 
1891 from 49,999 to 40,489. The difference is due to the smaller number of British languages, 
troops stationed in Bellary, Madras and Ohingleput districts. The number is 
nevertheless 372 in excess of the number of Eui’opeaus and Eurasians in the 
Presidency, so this number of natives have returned English as their home-sjjeech. 

In 1891 the number was 939. It is difficult to be certain how many of these 372 
entries can be declared to be inaccurate. Among Native Christians and the best 
educated Hindus there are now a fair number who do actually use English in their 
households. 

272. Of the European languages Danhh is mainly spoken by the members of 
the Danish Lutheran Mission. They have four stations in South Arcot, in which 
district most of the entries occur. 

273. Englkh naturally occurs most frequently in Madras, where 16,644 persons 
have returned it as their mother-tongue. The Nilgiris comes next witli 3,700. 

274. The persons speaking French are mainly the members of the Jesuit and 
Roman Catholic Missions which are so strong in the southern districts and 
German is similarly mainly returned by tho.se employed by the German Lutheran 
and Basel Missions which respectively flourish most in Tanjore and Nellore and on 
the west coast. 

275. Portiiguese, also called Goanese, was spoken by 2,011 persons, -who mostly 
occur in Mala,bar and are nearly all Goanese Eurasians. They are e^vidently fast 
dropping this language in favour of others, as the numbers speaking it and Goimese 
together -were 2,992 in 1891, and in 1881, 3,641. 

276. The 30 persons in South Arcot who speak Sjmnish were sahors stopping 
at the port of Cuddalore. 


* In tbe cenflufl statistica tliB tliree agencies are treated as separate distiicts. 
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CHANIGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION. 

277. Witli a. vitnv to reduce tlie frequency of tlia transfers of divisional officers 
in this Presidency, it was decided during the year under report that the pay of Sub- 
Collectors and Head Assistant Collectors .should cease to be attached to, or depend 
upon, the charge of any particular area and that officers of those ranks shot! Id be 
graded and should receive promotion ordmarily by seniority irrespective of the 
divisional or other charge which they might happen to hold. 


RELATIONS WITH TRIBUTARY STATES AND ERONTIER AEFAIRS. 


TBAYANCOKE STATE, 


('M.E. 1076 — 16th August 1900 to I-Sth August 1901.) 


[Jf&foi-nm flu; Admiii'idration of Traraucove for the year ill.A'. JOTO.'] 

278. The Maharajah, His Highness Sir Rama Varma, u.c.s.i,, is a K.shatj'iya by 

caste and a Hindu by religion ; his age is 44 and he has no ma,le heirs. The’First 
Prince, the Eliya Raja and the Senior Rani died during the year. On August 
31st, 1900, two Princesses, Sctu Lakshmi Bhai and S(itu Parvathi Bhai were 
adopted hy His Highness the Maharajah. The population of the State was 2,952,157 
according to the census of 1901. The estimated gross revenue is Rs. 96,9d’lll 
and the tribute due to the British Government is Rs. 8,10,652 a year. The actual 
strength of the military force was 1,372 (infantry .1,281, cavalry (51, artillei'y 30), 
excluding drummers, fifers and band. The principal articles of production are 
pepper, c.ardamom, cocooiiut, areca-nnt, tamarind, coffee, tea, jack, tapioca, ytims, 
rice, horaegram, green-gram, dholl, gingelly, laurel-nut, teak and other timbor. 
The manufactures include cocoanut, gingelly, lemon-grass and la,urel-oils, iao-o-ery, 
molasses, i-alt, arrack, cotton, cloth, yarn, coir rope, coir-matting, bricks, tiles 
and potter}-. There are plumbago and mica mines in the State. ' 

279. The Honourable Mr. G. T. Mackenzie, I.O.S., wa.R Resident throiio-hout the 

3 -ear. ' 

280. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of Lidia, accompanied 
by Her Excellency Lady Curzon, visited the State in November 1900. Their Excel¬ 
lencies arrived at Qnilou by .sea on November 20th, and proceeded thence by boat 
to Irivandruni, the capital of the State, where their Excellencies were entertained 
b} ffi:, Highness the Maharajah at a State banquet. His Excellencv- visited the 
prmcipal public bmklings and gardens. Their Excellencies left Th-ivandrum for 
iiiinevell}- by road on November 23rd. 


281. The total demand felllfrom Rs, 24,99,249 in M.E. 1075 to Rs 24 29 406 
the credit of the proceeds of the sale of virnthi lands’ 
(R.S. 1 04,048) to a .separate head of account. The ordinary land-revenue was 
more than m the previous year. On the other hand the remissions -ranted 
non-.seasonal Rs. 56,311) were less than in M.e" 1075 
(Rs. 85,643 and Rs o6,.,45) The work of collection compares unfavourably with 
Ti’evious year; of the net demand under current ivemie 
was collected diiriug the year, a balance of 
Rs. 68,334 remaining uncollected, while only 14-37 per cent, of the net demand 
under arrears (Il.s. 2,29,999) after deducting the amount written off as in ccovemWe 
(Rs. 7,015) ivas collected, a balance of Rs. 1,96,921, of which Rs 1 17 605 
repre,seiits the Cochin desavazM m-rears, remaining uncollected at the close’ of the 
jear. The total receipts under land-revenue (Rs. 22,75,461) were Rs 82 108 less 

fovVif?!,' 21.94(3 more than ’in M B 

1075, if the sale proceeds ot vuruthi lands had been incliidod under this liLd 

(Rs 3,56 669) expenditure under lanctrevtne 
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28'2. TUo area, which liadbccu surveyed and made ready for settlement up to the Survey, 
end of the year, iras 4,532-49 .square mde.s comprising 37 taluk.s. The survey of three 
of the remaining four taluk.s was in progress. The total areas of fields demarcated, 
mapped and finished, the area of village maps republished and the uuinber of field 
sketches duplicated vvere more than in JI.E. 1075, and 9 charts and diagram.^ were 
published during the year , while 8 were pu blished in the previous year; in other 
respects the work done hy the Survey department was less than in IM.B. 1075. On 
the other hand the cost of the department fell from Bs. 97,293 to Ba. 88,601. The 
number of per.sons who attended the Survey school (9S) and the number of candidates 
who were declared to be qualified (71) were more than in the previous year (70 
and -57). Settlement opcration.s were in progress in 16 taluks. The number of Settlement, 
registration cases filed in 15 taluks (31,64-3; was considerably less than the number 
investigated (40,164) and the number adjudicated (39,58-5); the ■work in the 
remaining taluk had so far advanced that the new tax could he collected in jM.hl. 

1077. During the year 1,602 appeals wore'decided and 960 were pending at it.s 
close. “ Vinithi ■’ settlement was completed iu one taluk and-was in progress in 
three other taluks. There was a slight increase (Rs, 4,220) in the cost of the 
department (Bs. 1,95,598). 


2S3. The Council held three moatiiigs. hour Regnlatioms were pas.sed. Begn- Protection, 
lation III of 1076 is an enactment framed on the lines of the Municipal Acts of Legislation. 
-British India. The Post Office Act (VT of 1898) of British India was extended to 
Travancore. Bills relating to the jurisdiction of Alunsifs and ETimlu religious and 
charitable endowments were veferrod to select committees. 


284. The sanctioned strength of the police-force was raised by 32 to 1,732, the Police, 
increase being rendered necessary by the construction of the Tiuiievellj'-Quilon 
Railway. The actual strength on the last day of the year was 1,725. The i-atio of 
police to population and area was 1 to 2,102 persons and o'Oo square miles. The cost 
of the department rose by Rs. 10,333 to Es. 2,21,198, the increase being mainly due 
to the abolition of the grade of sub-inspector and the creation of a new class (VII) 
of inspector on Rs. 30 per raen.sem, the mcrease of the jmy of the VI class 
inspector from Rs. 30 to Rs. 35, the creation of a new grade of constable on. 

Rs. 8 pel’ mensem and the introduction of a uniform rate of horse allowance for all 
inspector,?. The number of departmental punishments rose to 7’26 and the uumber 
of subordinate.? prosecuted for acts committed-in their official capacity rose to 50, 
but the percentages of convictions in such eases were very low, being 14-2 in cases 
charged by the police and IM iu other cases. During the year 5,391 oases were 
reported, and 148 oases were peudiiig inve.stigation at the close of the year; only 27 
were treated as undetected, while 1,912 were referred as false. Of 3,396 cases 
charged, 55-6 per cent, were under the Penal Code. The percentages of conviction 
showed improvement except in cases of dacoity. On the whole 88-01 per cent, of 
the cases charged ended in conviction against 84-8 per cent, in M.B. 1075. Tbe 
percentages of recoveries of stolen property fell coiisider-ably incases of robbery 
• (55-07) and cattle theft ■ (88-8) but showed a marked increase iu case.? of dacoity 
1 ( 35 - 5 ) and house-breaking and theft (SO'l). The iiumher of processes executed 
fell from 94,091 to 88,685, the decliue being marked in petty case.? (—4,944). The 
number of known depredators registered rose from 1,290 to 1,563. 

285. The number of courts haviug criminal jurisdiction was 66, two second Ci-miinal 
judges of district courts being appointed additional .ses.sioasjndges and a second class Justice, 
magistrate’s court being opened at Teumalai on account of the construction of the 
Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway. The total number of offences reported fell to 18,309, 
the decrease of offences under the Penal Code amounting to 1,423 cases. There 
were 16,455 cases reported as true. Of 22,229 persons brought to trial 13,373 
were discharged or acquitted and only 7,243 were con’vioted. The percentage of 
convictions under the Penal Code rose to 25-11 while the percentage of convictions 
under .special and local laws fell to 80'23. Of 104 convicted juvenile offenders 
only seven were transferred to the Reformatory. Of the persons convicted by 
magistrates 60-13 per cent, were punished with, fine only. The average duration 
of .cases before magistrates after the appearance of the accused was 20 days in 
preliminary enquiries and 8 days in trials. Out of 923 appeals for disposal by .' ' 
District magistrates 876 were decided ; the average duration fell from J 5 days in the 
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Only 127 cases involving 249 persons were committed to 
the ses.sions courts against 178 and 754 in M.E. 1076, the decrease being due to the 
occuiTciice of the IShencottah riots ill the previous year. 0.f 142 cases l or disposal 
1.31 wiu-e decided. Of the persons tried 58-58 per cent, were convicted. The average 
duration of case's iii the sessions courts rose from S to 9 days. The number of 
appeals preferred to the sessions courts wa.s 168 or f>7 less than in M.E. 1075, tlie 
decrease being due to the diminution in the number' of persons convicted by 
first class magisrates. Of 185 appeals for disposal, 183 were decided ; the averago 
■duration fell to 18 days. Of the appeals 43-75 per cant, resulted 
and 32-19 in reversal agaiust 43-65 and 34-84 in the former year 
of cases referred to the High Court for confirmation ro.se from 5 to 14 and tho 
average duration in dispo.sal wa.s 3 days, oxcludiiig time occupied in translating 
records, etc. The uumhei- of appeals to the High Court fell from 242 affecting 
449 persons to 86 affeotmg 126, the-heavy file in M.E. 1075 being due to the 
iSheiicottah riots. The percentage of appeals which, ended in confirmation rose 
from42'09 to 00'19 and the percentage of revor.sals fell from SO'Sl to 14'63. 
The High Court decided 318 revision cases. In 33-33 per cent, the decisions of 
subordinate courts were quashed against 23-34 in M.E. 1075 The percentage of 
case.s in which the High Court refused to ruterfere fell from 69'53 to 56'6]. Tho 
receipts and charges imder ‘ Criminal Justice ’ fell from R,s. 37,623 and Rs. 1,82,580 
to Rs, -31,638 and Rs. 1,79,473 respectively. 

286. There wore one central jail and two rlistvict jails as in the previous year. 
The average, daily .strength in the’central jail wa,s het’SO against 639-61 in M.E. 
1075. The average gross cost per head rose from Rs. 76 to Rs. 84. The health 
of the prisoners in tixe jail was far from satisfactory. A committee has been 
appointed to enquire into and report on the subject. The averago daily strengths 
in the Quiloii and Alleppey district jails were 87 and 64-12 respectively. There 
was a slight decrease (Rs. 910), in the total expenditure on the jails, which 
amouutecl to Rs. 57,647. The receipts from jails, however, fell from R.s. 9,896 
■to Es 6,868 ; the large decrease is explained to be duo to smaller receipts from 
jail manufacture brought to acco-unt within, the year. 

28(. The additional mtmsif’s court temporarily esta,blished in M.E. 1075 
having been abohshed, the n-umber of courts having civil jurisdiction fell to 27, 
Dui-ing the year, 37,365 original .suits and 2,919 appeals were filed, the oorre- 
spondmg figures for M.E,^ 1075 being 39,602 and 3,243 ; the decrease in original 
siut.s occurred almost entirely in the mnusif.s’ courts. The numbers of original 
suits for disposal iu munsifs’ and district courts were 44,535 and 1,924 reanec- 
tively agamst 47,670 and 1,798 in the previous yea,r and the numbers of suits 

r 1’270, the corresponding figures 

hemg 40,230 and 1,182; the arrears ro.se from 7,440 and 616 to 7,850 
aad 6 j 4 respectively, but the numbers of suits pending for more than one -year were 
(Uimnishecl. Ihe average period for which contested suits were pending before 
disposal rose m the mmisifs’ courts from 5 months and 15 days to 6 months and, 
6 dajs and nr district com-ts from t months and 25 days to 8 months and 27 days, 
Ihe number of appeals for disposal in district courts was 2,845 and tho number 
rlecided was 2,130, the correspondmg figures for M.E 1075 bemg 3,278 and 2 526 

ard SXlf' t ^ o of regular appeals rose from 3 months 

a 24 days to 4 mouths and 10 days. The numbers of first and second appeals 

flio arrears ^ose 

Irom 195 to ^58 ; the average time occupied in disposal rose from 4 months and 

to ® ' moutlsTd 4 days 

to 3 months and 21 days in second appeals; the percentao-e of orders of 

f fromoVal leorees S from 

74 to 63 in appeals from appeUate decrees. A sum of Es. 2,600 was allotted for 

Ooui-t. There wks aXw demeSe 
(Rs. 3,442) in receipts under ' Cml Justice ’ (Rs. 5,95,360), while X charges 
mcreased fr-om Es. 3,03,612 to Rs. 3,34,177 = = h 'vmie rue cuarges 

288. The number of registration offices continued to be 47 The number of 
instruments presented for registration rose from 148,446 to 162,896. Of 162,93-2 
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instruments for I’egisti’atioii 162,796 were rogistcrerl, their aggregate value being 
B,s. 3,52,86,846, tlie correspancling amount in M.E. 1075 being Rs. 3,13,50,665. 
Sevenlj'-tbreeiustrumenta were refused registration. Of the instruments registered 
97 per cent related to immoveable property and 5S per cent, to mortgages. The 
receipts ro.=;e bj’ 11s. 22,168 to Hs. 2,64,102 and the expenditure fell by Rs. 2,569 to 
Rs. 99,363. The entertainment of 30 additional clerks was sanctioned and the 
Director’s ])ay was raised from Rs. 350 to Rs. 400 per mensem. 

289. The number of vessels winch called at the ports advanced from 531 
with a tonnage of 300,829 in M.E. 1075 to 621 with a tonnage of 330,916 
tons. The receipts rose from Rs. 19,288 to Rs. 25,140 and the charges rose from 
Rs. 15,385 to R.S. 23,092. 

290. The season was generally more favourable for agriculture than in M.E. 
1075. The mean of tho rainfalls recorded at 39 stations during the year was 
91‘54 inches and wms 12-29 inches above the normal mean. 

291. The sta-ff of the Forest department consisted of 2-37 permanent and 322 
temporary hands. For fire protection, cardamom collection etc., 179 men-were also 
engaged for portion,s of the year At the commencement of the year there ivere 
794 square miles of reserved lands and 819 square miles of reserved forest; at the 
close of the year there were 774 square miles of reseiwed lands and 1,026 square 
miles of reserved forest, There were in addition 496 square miles of reserved 
forc.st and 5 square miles of reserved land under the Cardamom department. 
Preliminary worldng plans were introduced in 16 reserves. Only Rs. 8,806 were 
spent out of Rs. 12,600 allotted for communications and building.?. Of 304 cases 
for disposal, 242 were disposed of against 223 and 187 in M.E. 1075. ^ The amount 
of compensation realized ill 132 cases rose to Rs. 1,421 from Rs. 476 realized in 
72 cases in the previous year. The average delay in the disposal of cases was 90 
days. The revenue derived from the sale of minor forest produce rose from 
Rs. 12,987 to Rs. 2.3,738. The total receipts under Forests rose from Rs. 5,09,125 
to Rs, 6,41,533 while the expenditure fell by Rs. 6,013 to Rs. 3,30,859; these figures 
do not include the receipts and expenditure under Cardamoms. The receipts 
from cardamoms fell from. Rs. 1,36,442 to Rs. 86,813 on account of the post¬ 
ponement of the collection of the land tax as the crop was poor; the expe-nditure 
fell from Rs. 53,929 to Rs. 37,902. The total area of cardamom gardens was 
15,649 acres. Following the example of European planters, the ryots have 
adopted an improved system of cnltivatiou. 

292. During the year 2,781 persons were employed in six factories. 'Wages 
ranged from 2 chakrams 12 cash (about 1^ annas) to 20 chakrams (about 11 annas) 
per diem, the higher rates being allowmd to artisans. The value of imports 
and exports, exclusive of tran.sa,ctions on account of Government, rose from Rs. 
93,94,050 and Rs. 1,69,47,824 to Rs. 1,03,39,488 and Rs. 1,69,85,774. The imports 
of all articles except rice increased; the exports of tho several products of the 
cocoanut which represent 4.8 per cent, of the entire export, trade fell by Ks. 7,51,377 
on account of the poor crop. The bulk of the trade (89’5) was with British India. 

293. An audit branch was created in the Chief Engineer’s office. A depart¬ 
mental code written on the lines of the British Puhhc Works Department Code 
was sanctioned. The expenditure in the Chief Engineer’s department and in the 
Maramafc department rose by Rs, 2,48,597 and Rs. 88,812 to Rs. 17,39,248 and. 
Rs. 4,90,189 respectively- The coat of establishment rose from Rs. 2,29,119 
representing 18-80 per cent, of the actual outlay on works to Rs. 2,60,068 
representing 17'34 per cent, of the actual outlay on works. The Quilon- 
Shencottah°road was restored. Negotiations for the construction of a road from 
the Coimbatore frontier to the High Range were carried on. On the Kothayar 
project, Rs. 2,81,874 were expended, the total amount spent on it up to the end of 
the year being nearly Rs. 16|- lakhs. Except in a portion near the right hank 
the foundation of the dam has been completely excavated and concrete has been 
laid. The work on the left bank and Thiruvancode channels was continued and the 
investigation of the right bank channel was begun The amount of Rs. 14,75,854 
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POMTICAL. 


Baflways. advanced io the Soutli Indian Eailvraj Company on account of tlie Tiniievelly-Qailon 
Eail’waj was repaid. Landis required for 56 miles of tlie line were acquired and 
handed over. The acquisition of la,nd for the Cochin Railway was completed. 


Anchal or 
Post ofEeea. 


294. During the year 2 anchal-offices, 12 village-offices, 2 letter-boxes and 3 
wooden boxes were newly opened and 2 pillar-letter-boxes were olo.sed ; the number 
of auchal-offices and letter-boxe.s rose, therefore, to 1.15 a.nd 1 respectively. On the 
average there was one anchal-office or letter-box for every 28 square miles and 11,608 
persons. The, increases in the numbers of private and official covers and cards 
posted were 277,034, 81,4')6 and 98,782 respectively, the total number of covers 
posted being 3,317,981. The number of covens delivered rose to 3,298,145 while 
11,896 were receiv'sd in the dead-letter office. The actual receipts rose from. 
Rs. 61,284 to Rs. 62,427 ; the amount chargeable on official covers was lls. 2,36,842. 
The cost of the depiartment advanced to Es. 80,111 from Rs. 75,99-1 iu M li. 1075. 
The length of mail-communication rose from S31 to 852 mile s The rates of 
postage charged on letters not exceeding i tola and one tola in weight were reduced 
to 12 cash fi anna) and 1 chakrani (f anna) from 1 chakram and 2 chakrams 
respectively; the rate for every additional tola or fraction thereof was reduced from 
2 chakrams to 1 chakram (f anna) and tlie fee for registration was reduced from 3-’- 
chakrauis to o chakranrs (if annas). 


Revenue and 
Finance. 

©rOBs 

Kevenne. 


295. The revenue and expenditure of the State were the highest on record. 
Excluding a recredit from the unadjusted balance of the Department of Public 
Works and the proceeds of the .sale of viruthi service lands, the revenue, exclusive of 
debt heads, araomitedto Rs. 95,90,068 and, inclusive of delat heads, to Rs. 99,17,170, 
the corresponding figures for M.E. 1076 being Rs. 93,67,379 and Rs. 94,27^202! 
The expenditure, exclusive of debt heads, amounted to Rs, 95,84,590 and, inclusive 
of debt heads to Rs, 96,.55,757 against R,s. 92,44,679 and Rs, 96,24,202 respectively 
in the previous year The closing balance (including debt heads and vii'uthi receipts) 
was Rs. 1,02,07,332 and comprised the following items :—cash, Rs. 23,44 631 
promissory notes Rs. 68,53,334, goods Rs. 8,80,630 and fixed deposits in banks 
Rs. 1,28,737. The balance in Government securities was the same as in M.Fl. 1075. 
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296. On account of heavj'-rains before and during the manufactm’ing season the 
amount of home salt manufactured fell from 231,647 to 146,406 maunds During- 
the year 203,709 maunds of home salt and 483, 226 maunds of Bombay salt were sold 
the correspondmg figures for M.E. 1075 being 200,324 and 449,607. The anuuai 
consumption of salt per head of population was lO'b lbs. The gross receipts rose by 
Ks. ijOdjJoo to Ka, ^IjOOjSdd; the neb revenue rose from Rs. 16^07,tiO] to 
Rs. I75l9,64il- The amount of tobacco sold rose from 10,796 candies^ to II 269 
candies and thenet revenne rose from Rs. 9,53,473 to Rs. 9,98,189. The net rovenne 
mder abkan, opium and bhang fell by Rs 1,489 to Rs. 6,97,113. The net revenue 
from customs increased from Rs. 7,29,076 to Rs. 7,29,693. Three new chowkeys 
were established and the duties on several classes of timber revised. The revenue 
from stamps rose from Rs. 3,83,589 to Es. 4,10,669 and the expendLire Ml 
from Es. 3r,890 to Rs. 20,834. The net revenue rose by Rs. 44,139 to^Rs. 3.89,835 
There were l-..i,44.j silver fauam pieces, 6,97,244 silver chakrams aud 1,753 751 
copper cash coined. On account of the facility with which silver chakrams can be 
counterfeited. It was decided to issue silver coins of the value of two chakrams 
(It annas) and copper coins of the value of 1 chakram, 8 cash and 4 cash ('<‘ a n 
addition to the coins now m use, and 105 silver two-chakram nieces Vud 
24,925 copper chakrams, 202,949 copper eight-cash pieces were coined. ^The cost 
of the mint was Rs. 3,62/ and the net profit amounted to Rs. 9,053. 

29 7. The number of births registered fell from 56,11 [ to 63,481 and the number 
of deaths registered rose from 40,957 to 46,548. The rates of births aM SSs 
registered per mille per ^num were IS'l aud 15-8 respectively. The regdstrSon 
appears to be incomplete. The increase 'in the number of deaths is fttribntpd 
mamly to an unprecedented outbreak of cholera which resulted in 10,608 deaths. 

5;° Durbar physician there were 7l medical officers in the 
department. During the year 13,223 in-patients and 426,210 out-patients wem 
treated, the correspondmg figures for M.E. i075 being 1:.,966 and 44 I 853 res^e™ 
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tivelj'. The mortality among in-patients rosti from 4 01 to 4’96 per cent. The marlcecl 
declino in the number of out-patients i.s ascribed to fav'oiirable climatic influences. 
The number of patients treated in the Maternity hospital fell from 1,109 to 553 on 
account of the negligonco ot the medical officer in charge. There were 28 midwive.s 
who attended 890 cases in the aggregate. In tlie Lunatic asylum 18S patients were 
treated and 246 in tho Leper asylum; of the hitter 95 were chscharged. Eight 
European institutions and 46 “ Vydiasalas” received ginuts. The total e.vpenditure 
in the Medical department exclusive of chrirgos for buildiug.s and furniture fell from 
Rs. 2,l3,5S0 to Es. 2,30,759 and tho receipts rose from Es. 3,409 to Es. 3,746. The 
sale of chlorodyne at post offices has been discontinued on account of the dangerous 
nature of the drug. In the Yeterinary hospital 183' animals were treated against 
17.J in the previous year ; of these 177 were discharged cm-ecl. The cost of the 
Sanitaiy department fell from Ea. 65,620 to Es. 63,124, tho decrease being due to the 
purcliasa of conservancy appliances in M.E. 1075. The number of vaccinations rose 
from 1,3.5,450 to 1,53,78.3 and the percentage of successful operations from S3'6 to 
S8’6. The number of death.s from small-pox advanced, however, from 365 to 1,815. 

290. The numbei'.s of schools and [uipils ro.se from 3,637 and 177.600 to 3,6S3, 
and 184,639 iucludiug 44,974 girls, the uicreaso occurring chiefly in primary institu- 
tioms. The number of 'Government schools (429) remained unaltered but the number 
of pupils attending them rose from 43,.826 to 4,3,331. The numbers of private aided 
and unaided schools rose from 931 and 2,277 to 941 and 2,313 respectively and the 
numbers of pupils attending them rose from 49,887 and 8.3,986 to 31,383 and 87,422 
respectively. The number of Kiiglish schools rose from 99 to 106 and the number 
of pupils attending them ro.se from 13,.377 to 13,917. It is estimated that 45 and 
15'2 percent, of the male and female popnlatious of school-going age were under 
iuatr action. A.s two Grovernment teaming schools for teachers at Trivaudrum. were 
amalgamated into oub, there were only two such institutions at the closo of the year. 
The number of aided training schools fell from 4 to 3. The strength of Grovern- 
moiit training schools rose from 71 to 73 and the strength of the priv.atc training 
school from 53 to 6 . 5 . The percentage of teachers with special cjualitications in 
Government schools (21) increased considerably and in private aided and unaided 
schools the proportions of unqualified teachers (55 and S') pi.T cent.) were less than 
in M.E. 1076. The numbers of pupils in the Maharajah’s colleges for hoys and 
girls at Trivandrum were 159 and 2 respectively. A professor of history was 
newly appointed in the college for boys; a scheme relating to the teacliiug of 
chemistry and advanced physics w.is under consideration The strength of the 
Government Iiaw College rose from 166 to 194; an assistant professor was 
appointed. The number of private arts colleges continued to be three. The school 
attached to the Agricultural Demonstration Farm was temporarily discontinued 
with a view to start it again on better and broader lines. Twelve apprentices 
attended the Industrial School of Arts, 119 pupils attended a private technical institute 
and 23 pupils attended the C.M.S. Industrial School, Kottayam. There were 25 hoys 
in the Reformatory at the beginning of the year and 21 at its close. Rules for the 
guidance of the Text-book Committee were published. The total cost of the Education 
department rose by Rs. 38,219 to Rs. 5,31,851 and the total leceipts rose by 
Rs. 19,939 to Rs. 1,20,636. The net cost was therefore Rs. 4,11,21.5. 


COOHIN STATE. 

(M.E. 1076— 16Tir AaGUST 1900 to 15te August 1901.) 

[Report on ihe Administration of Gorliin for the year M.E. 107G?\ 

300. The Raja of Cochin, His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, K.r.s.i,, belongs to 
the Kshatriya caste; his religion is Hinduism. He -was educated privately in 
English, Malayalam and Sanskrit. He is 49 years of age and has male heirs. The 
Senior Rani died on 26th January 1901. The population of the State was 812,025 
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according to tlie cenaus of 1901; tke gross revenue is estimated to be about 23 
lakhs of rupees and the annual tribute to be paid to the British Government is 2 
lakhs of rupees. The strength of the State’s military foi’ce is 318. The principal 
articles of production aud manufacture are paddy, cocoanut, coffee, pepper, timber, 
cardamoms, areca-nutg, hides, cocoanut-oil, coir-yaru, coir-mats, and grass-mats. 
The Honourable Mr. G. T. Mackenzie, I.G.S., was Resident throughout the year. 
Their E)fcellencie.s the Viceroy and Lady Gurzoii arrived at Bolghatty by sea on a 
vhsit to the State on the 18th November 1900. On the folio wing day His Excellency 
visited the'Brnaculam College and was entertained by His Highness the Raja at a 
State banquet. Their Excellencies left Bolghatty by sea on the 19th November. 


Administra- 
tion of the 
land. 


301. The current demand of land-revenue (including devasvvam) amounted to 
Rs. 7,72,295, of which Es. 7,09,999 or 99-7 per cent, were collected. Of the arrears 
Land-revenue. (Rg. 42,132), Rs. 9,704 were written off the accounts and Rs. 18,528 were collected, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 13,900 ranging over 79 years (M.E. 997—1075). The 
revenue appears to be paid without difficulty as moveable property was sold in 
six cases only and in no case were the defaulter’s rights in his land sold. The 
expenditure under land-revenue rose by Rs. 2,075 to Es. 96,755, and Rs. 61,074 
were spent on survey. 


Protectfon. 

Legislation. 

Police. 


Orindual 

Justice. 


Jails. 


Civil Justice. 


303. Eight regulations were passed during the year aud twelve bills were m-irlm - 
the consideration of the dnrhar at the close of the year. 

303. The sanctioned strength of the police-force was 70 officers and 424 men, but 
the actual strength at the close of the year was 08 officers and 416 men. On the 
average there was one member of the ’force to every 1,078 persons and 2’8 square 
miles. The number of departmental punishments rose from 166 to 285. Police¬ 
men were prosecuted in 34 cases, two of which were brought clepartmentally ; only 
Gvo cases, including one of the cases brought departmentally, ended in conviction. 
Of 909 cases of grave crime requiring investigation daring the year 467 were 
charged, 331 were referred as false and 59 were struck off as uudet’ectable ; at the 
beginning of the year 89 cases were pending with the police and at its close 76 ; 
during the year 397 persons were convicted and 93 were acquitted. The perceutaou 
of lost property winch was recovered increased from 42 in the previous year i,o 54. 
The average duration of investigation of cases charged rose from 15 to’lG'S days 
The number of knowu depredators on the register was 576. ^ 

Q magistracy was 3,990, of which 

3,956 were decided ; of the latter 1 6'5 per cent related to offences under the Penal 
Code. Of 7,654 persons accused in the decided cases 1,436 were convicted and 6 920 
were acquitted or discharged. Of the persous convicted 566 were punished with 
m ^ith whipping only. Of sentences against which appeals were 

hied, 68 per cent, of those passed by District magistrates and 58 per cent of those 
passed by subordinate magistrates were confiimied. During the year 275 anneals 
were preferred to District magistrates and all hut two were decided during the 
year. In 48 cases decided by the sessions courts, 92 persons were accused and 39' 
ot the-se were convicted ; the sessions courts received and decided twelve anneals ■ 
the sentences passed on 13 of the 19 appellants were confirmed, while those on 3 
appehants were reversed. The Chief Court received and decided 20 appeals in 
which 45 persons were concerned. The sentences on 39 appellants were Zifirmod 
and the sentence on one appeUaut was reversed. The receipts under'‘ Criminal 

34?to Rr35,724 expenditure advanced by Rs. 

305, There were, as in the previous year, one central and 7 subsidiary jails. The 

average number of convicts imprisoned daily in the central jail rose from 186 to 
^^6. Ihe cost of the central jail increased from Rs. 12,415 to Rs. 14,493 but the 
average expenditure per head fell from Rs 66 to Rs. 64. The total cost of the 
subsidiary ]ads was Es. 3,150. A regulation relating to the management of prisons 
was passed during the year. ti 

306. By the Chief Coiirt Regulation and the Civil Court Regulation which were 

pa^eddunngHhe year the designati^^ the » Appeal Court” was’change™ 

the Ghiei Court, His Highness the Raja’s Court of Appeal was abohsLd" 
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Zillah courts -were designated District courts ” B,nfl tlie jurisdiction of munsifs 
■was raised from Its. 500 to Es. 1,000 in regular suits and trmn Hs. tJo to Es. 50 in 
small causes. The niimher of civil courts remained unaltered. The total number of 
suits, original and appellate, was 11,966, of wliicli 11,351 were decided; the arrears 
fell from 6(58 to G16. The number of cases decided by munsifs (10,011) was less 
than the number filed during the year (10,026), and le.ss than the number decided 
in M.B. 1076 (10,480). The average duration of ordinary contested suits in 
munsifs’ courts rose from 70 to 75 day.s and in district courts declined from 269 to 
233 day.s. Of the munsifs’ decrees, against which appeals u'ere filed, 53 pel- cent, 
were confirmed. The corresponding percentage of decrees passed by district courts 
which -were confirmed on appeal ■was 50 per cent. There were 825 ordinary appeals 
for disposal by District judges, and 652 ivere decided, the balance pending at the 
end of the year (173) being one less than the number pending at the beginning ; the 
average duration of appeal-suits rose to 108 and 145 days in each of the two courts. 
Of 277 appeals for di,gposal by the Chief Coui-t, 246 ■\vere decided, the balauce (50) 
pending at the beginning of the year being reduced to .31 at the end uf the year. 
The number of cases pending in His Highness the Eaja’.s Court of Appeal was 
28 at the beginning of the yeai-; during the year 7 appeals ■were received and I 7 
ivere decided, the number of cases pending at the close of the year being IS. The 
receipts on account of ' Cml Justice’ were Rs. 1,61,601 and the expenditure was 
Es. 89,069. 

307. The number of registry offices continued to be 16. The aggregate number 
of documents registered during the year ■was 33,478, the number in M.B. 1075 
having been 32,030. Of these 33,345 or 99 6 per cent, were registered on the day 
of presentation. Eegistr.Ttion was refused in 78 cases. The total value of property 
to which the registered deeds related advanced to Es. 1,13,94,892. The receipts 
and expenditure of the department amounted to Es. 48,102 and Es. 23,746, the net 
revenue being Es. 24,356 or Es. 1,975 more than in M.E. 107.5. 

308. The infa.ntry and artillery ■with a strength of 2S2 and the body-guard ■with 
a strength of 16 cost the State Es. -37,7.55 or Es. 249 more than in the previous 
year. 

309. The 102 vessels which entered and cleared at the sirkar port of Mahpuram 
had an aggregate tonnage of 86,263 tons. The port due.s amounted to Es. 6,000, 
being Es. 63 more than in the preceding year. 

310. The mean of the rainfalls recorded at 3 stations ■was 92’89 inches, the 
moans iu M.E. 1074 and M.E. 1075 being 01-91 and 92T7 inches respectively. The 
south-west monsoon set in on 4th .Tune three da-ys earlier than in the previous year. 
The season was not unfavourable to agriculture. It is reported that there was a 
marked decrease in forest thefts. Of 72 forest cases decided by magistrates 44 
ended in con-viotion. The demarcation of the forests was begun and some working 
.sobemes were introduced. The alignment of a tramway (IS'd miles long) and two 
timber slides (2-68 miles) were surveyed. Timber -was sold to the Madras and 
South Indian Eailway Companies, the Gun Carriage Factory, Madras, and the 
Cordite Factory, Coonoor. The receipts advanced from Es. 3,11,382 to Eg 
5,08,112, and the expenditure from Es. 1,77,959 to Bs. 3,-55,836, the net revenue 
ha-ving therefore increased by Rs. 18,3-53 to Es. 1,-52,276. The only article 
imported by sea- at Malipuram -was sulphur, the value of the amount imported being 
Es. 2,700. The only exports were 3 canoes (Es. 60) and 7 ewts. of coir rope 
(Es. 3.5), their total value being Es. 95. The amount spent on public works was 
Es. 4,70,824, which is Rs. 64,010 more than the amount spent in the pre’viou.s year. 
During the year under report 448 miles of road were maintained. The net 
expenditure on the Cochin State Eailway was Bs. 26,60,662. A revised estimate 
for the railway amounting to nearly Rs. 58:J- lakhs was received. As four new 
anohal-offices -were opened, their number rose to 32 and the length of the 
anohal line advanced from 228 to 24-5 miles. The stalf of the department -was 
strengthened. The number of articles given out for delivery rose by 20 per cent- 
to 660,307, but the number of communications received from British Post offices 
fell from 127 to 6, on account of the opening of British Post offices in the State. 
In the dead-letter office, 1,877 articles were dealt with. The receipts decliued by 
Es. 293 to Rs. 7,946 and the expenditure increased by Es. 137 to Es. 15,771. 
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311. The total receipts and. expenditure under service heads amounted to 
Rs. 27,61,304 and Rs. 2-3,14,026, respectively, the corresponding figures for M.E. 
1073 being Rs. 22,06,258 and Rs. 22,06,92-5. The cash balance.s in the treasuries 
at the beginning and close oi the year were Rs. 2,18,401 and Es. 3,08,816, respec¬ 
tively. To raise money for expenditure on the Cochin State Railway, Government of 
India promissory notes for Rs. 16,66,000 were sold during the year for Rs. 15,88,410 
and a railway debenture loan of Rs. 10,00,000 was raised. A temporary loan of 
Rs. 2,73,000* was also raised hut this loan was repaid during the year as well as a 
loan of Rs. 1,00,000 raised in M.E. 1076. At the close of the year, the State 
held Government of India promissory notes for Rs. 8,75,800 in addition to its 
cash balance. 

312. The amount collected onaccoimtof customs was Rs. 1,146 and the amount 
recovered under the Interportal Trade Convention from the British Government 
was Es. 2,21,000 for the years M. B. 1075 and 1076. The quantity of salt sold 
diming the year was 172,064 maunris and was 12,442 mauncls more than the quantity 
sold in the previous year. The average consumption per head of population fell 
from 18T6 lbs. to 17'4 lbs. The receipts advanced by Rs. 40,919 to Rs. 5,08,886 
and the expenditure fell hy Rs. 1,753 to Rs. 98,912 ; the net revenue was Rs. 
4,09,974. There was a marked increase in the receipts from licenses for the sale 
of tobacco which rose from Rs. 14,177 to Rs. 21,540. 'I’he total revenue from ahkari 
advanced from ds. 1,17,350 to Rs. 1,19,773. The revenue from opium rose by Es. 
246 to Rs. 24,630. Bor the payment of proce.s.g fees adhesive stamps wore intro¬ 
duced. The receipts advanced from Rs. 2,13,008 to Rs. 2,68,816 and the expendi- 
tui'e fell from. Rs. 17,647 to Rs. 11,256. 

313. The total population according to the census of 1901 was 812,026, of whom 

405,200 were males and 406,826 were females. The registration of births and 
deaths continued to be unsatisfactory, as only 5,267 births (6’6 per mille) and 
6,446 deaths (7-9 per miILe)were registered. The mortality from cholera rose IToin 
129 to 824, There were nine hospitals and four dispensaries, as well as two 
temporary Railway dispensaries; temporary dispensaries were also opened at 
Kanjirapalli and Choverah for 8-|- months during His Highness the Rajah^s stay at 
tho.se stations. Of 3,986 in-patients 352 (9 per cent) died. The number of out¬ 
patients treated fell from 194,589 to 178,709. In the Lunatic Asylum, 13 patients 
were treated. The total expenditure of the department rose from Rs. 69,930 to 
Rs. 63,025. The expenditure on sanitation and conservancy rose by R=. 9,540 to 
Rs. 28,394, the increase being due to the purchase of latrines and lamps,’to the 
acquisition of lands and to increased attention to conservancy in connection with 
the visit of His Excellency the Viceroy. During the year 25,662 vaccine operations 
were performed, of which 2.3,121 (90 per cent.) were sncces-sful, the figures for M E 
1076 being 22,851 and 20,224. 'J'he cost of tlio department rose from Rs. 4 037 to 
Rs. 4,230. ’ 


314. The total number of schools and pupils rose from 1,239 and 36,893 to 1,280 
and 39,600 (27,837 boys and 11,763 girls), respectively. The increase was specially 
marked in special institutions which increased from 284 to 386, while the number 
of pupils attending them rose by 2,146 to 7,904. The special schools included 107 
Bansknt, 65 Arabic, 4 Hebrew, 83 Mu.sic, 118 Bible, 4 Industrial, i Giizerati and 
3 Hindustani schools. The number of Government and unaided primary institutions 
fell by 2 and 64 to 4o and 726, respectively, while the number of aided nrimarv 
schools advanced by 14 to 104, hut the number of pupils attending primary institu¬ 
tions rose from 28,844 to 29,139. It is estimated that 46 per cent, of tbe^bovs of 
school-going age and 19 per cent, of the girls of the corresponding age attended 
schools, ihe total and net expenditure on education rose from Rs 97 569 mid 
Rs. 65,840 to Rs. 99,331 and Rs. 69,645 respectively. ’ 
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(Fasli 1311— 1st July 1901 to 30th Jone 1903.) 

\_Reiwft on. the admi.iiistmtion of Pudul-koliaifo'r fadi 1311. [1901-1902.)] 

315. His HigFaess Sri Brabadamba Das Raja Marlanda Bkairava Tondiman Gsneral and 
Bahadur, Raja of Pudukkdttai, belongs to the Hallar caste and is a Hindu (Sivaite) Political, 
by religion. His educa.tion was supervised by an English tutor. He is 26 years 

of age and is not married. His nearest male heir is his paternal uncle’s son, Bala 
Subramanya Raghunatha Tondiman, who was educated at the Presidency College, 

Madras, and passed the Matriculation examination of the University of Madras. 

The population of the State was 380,140 according to the census of 1901. The 
gross revenue is estimated to be 11 lakbs of rupees. The Rajab pays no tribute. 

The State military force consists of 123 infantry and the Piajah’s liody-guard of 
three officers and 16 men; of 17 gnus only six are used, the remainder being 
unserviceable. Paddy and other grains, red ochre, iron and granite are the 
principal articles of production. The Collector of Tricbiuopoly is ex-officio Political 
Agent for Pudukkdctai. 

316. The arrears of land-revenue, other than quit-rents, amounted to Rs. Admimstra- 
1,23,711 at the beginning of the fasli; Rs. 52,956 were collected during the year 

and Rs. 4,739 were written off, leaving a balance of Rs. 60,026' relating to 26 years. Land-revsauB. 
The arrears of quit-rents at the beginning of the fasli amounted to Rs. 1,53,392, to 
which were added Rs. 7,113, the arrears due on inam-lands enfranchised during 
the year ; Rs. 16,521 were collected and Rs. 10,374 were written oS during the 
year. The current demand of land-revenue rose from Rs. 7,08, 95 1 in fasli 1310 bo 
Rs. 7,18,196 owing to extension of cultivation and miscellaneous receipts; no remis¬ 
sion can be granted under the revenue-system of the State, but enquiries relating to 
Rs. 23,669 vvere pending at the close of the fasli and this amount was practically 
suspended ; of the remainder (Rs. 6,94,527) Rs. 6,05,590 or 94'39 per cent, were 
collected The number of cases in which moveable property was sold fell from 126 
in the previous fasli to 82, and the number of cases in which immoveable property 
was sold fell from 296 to 211. The expienditure under land-revenue fell from 
Rs. 72,431 to Rs. 68,877. Cadastral and theodolite surveys were carried on in two Survey, 
taluks. The expenditure ou survey declined from Rs. 28,147 to Rs. 21,401 and 
the total cost of the survey up to the close of the fasli amounted to Rs. 2,48,577. 

The cost of the Inam Settlement department fell from Rs. 8,879 to lis. 8,576 ; the Setdement. 
total cost of the department up to the end of the year was Rs. 1,92,432 and the 
additional revenue in the shape of quit-rents was Rs. 1,37,207 a year. There were "Waste landa. 
about 71,000 acres of unoccupied arable land in the State. 

317. Three regulations were passed; theyrelabed to the prevention of cruelty to Protection, 
animals, to tolls and to glanders and farcy. The number of cases reported by the 

police rose from 1,467 in the previous year to 1,558 ; the percentage of detection 

fell from 94 to 93 and that of convictioii.s from 57 to 55. The number of magis- Criminal 

trates was reduced by one to 13. Dmlng the year 3,145 cases involving 5,162 fuBtice. 

per.sous were before magistrate.s, the number in the previous fasli being 2,864 

involving 4,937 persons. Of these cases 3,067 were decided. The Court of 

Bessions decided 12 cases involving 16 persons, leaving no arrears. Of 106 

appeals filed in the Chief Magistrate’s Court 105 were decided. The Coui-t of 

Session decided all the eight appeals for disposal by it. The Chief Court decided 

seven out of eleven for disposal. The Chief Magistrate’s Court passed orders 

on 48 pebitions for revision, leaving uo arrears, and the Chief Court disposed of 49 

out of 71 such petitions. One subsidiary jail having been abolished, there were Prisons. 

one central jail and five subsidiary jails at the close of the year. At the beginning 

of the year there were 113 prisoners; during the fasli 682 were admitted and 728 

were discharged. The convicts enjoyed good health. An additional small cause 

court was established during the year. The numbers of original and small cause Civil Juatioe. 

suits for disposal rose from 1,663 and 3,302 to 1,826 and 3,«43 respectively; 1,534 

of the former and 3,659 of the latter were decided. The Chief Court decided 74 

out of 100 appeals for disposal. The quantity of work done by all the courts was 

more than in the previous year, but the arrears in the Chief Court were still heavy. 

The number of documents registered in the twelve registry offices fell from 23,410 
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in faali 1310 to 21,81.3 ; the decline is attributed to tlio davournble character of the 
season Of the total number of docuraonts 94'95 per cent, were registered within 
a week of presentation. The receipts of the department fell from Rs. 29,450 to 
Rs. 28,310, but the expenditure rose from Es. 18,675 to Rs, 18,692. 

318. The season was more favourable than in the previous fasli, the mean of the 
rainfalls recorded at the several stations rising from 32’36 inches to S3‘94 inches. 
The average prices of the principal food-grains were easier than in the preyions 
fasli. Pasture and fodder were generally insufficient. Ihe current demand of 
forest-revenue rose from Es. 28,992 in rasii 1310 to Es. 30,567, Es. 29,<'10 
of which were collected. The arrears of forest-revenue at the beginning of the 
year amounted to Es. 11,404 ; Es. 2,488 were collected and Es. 3,758 were written 
off the accounts during the year. The cost of the forest-establishment and of the 
plantations cleclineid from Es. 1,652 and Ha. 8,032 to E.s. 1,635 and Es. 7,399 
respectively. The expenditure on public works rose from Es. 1,09,529 to Rs. 
1,30,623, of which Rs. 40,14-3 were spent on roads, R.s. 35,709 on irrigation and 
Es. 35,160 on civil buildings. 

319. The opening balance was Es. 9,00,527, or Es. 95,942 more than in the 
previous year. The receipts advanced from Es. 11,54,250 to Es. 11,97,413, mainly 
on account of the increase in the land-revenne. The expenditure fell from Rs. 
10,58,308 to Es. 10,31,719. The closing balance was therefore R,s. 10,66,221. 
A lakh of rupees of the surplus fRs. 1,65,694) was invested in Government 
promis.sory notes, and the value of Government paper owned by the State ro.sa to 
seven lakhs of rupees. Under the convention with the Government of Madras the 
latter paid Es. 38,000 to the State on account of salt; the e.'qjenditure nuclei’ salt 
amounted to Es. 9,996. The total current demand under all head-s of ablcdri- 
revenue rose from Rs. 56,351 to Es. 56,568 and the whole of this amount was 
collected; the arrears amounted to Rs. 3,346, of which Rs. 5S6 were collected and 
Rs. 134 written off the accounts. 

320 The numbei’s of births and deaths registered were 4,396 and 4,131, the 
correspondingrates being 11’55 and 10"85 per mille. On tlie whole the public health 
was fair. The number of in-patients treated in the hospital rose from .370 to 400 ; 
in the dispensary for women and children 4,810 females and 4,815 children were 
treated; in the seven rural dispensaries the number of patients treated advanced 
from41,Sol to 42,584, The total cost of the department rose from Es. 17,946 in 
the previous year to Es. 28,991. The number of vaccinations performed rose from 
8,313 to 9,740, of which 9,416 were successful; the cost of the depai’tment 
fell from Es. 2,461 to Es. 2,443. 

321. The total number of educational institutions fell from 285 to 279 and the 
number of pupils declined from 8,744 to 8,591. There were 709 students hi the 
college at the close of the year or 36 less than at the end of the previous year. 
The receipts under ‘ Education ’ fell from Rs. 14,589 to Es. 13,938, but tlie expendi¬ 
ture increased from Rs. 36,348 to Rs. 37,301. 


BANQ-ANAPAIiE STATE. (1901-1902.) 

\AdmmixtmiIon Beport of the Banganapalh State for ihe official year 1901-190S,j 

322. Saiyid Rath Ali Khan Bahddur, o.s.i., Nawab of Banganapalle, is a 

Musalma,!! of the Shia sect. He was educated privately. He is aged 54 and has 
3 sons, the eldest of whom is 28 years old. The population of the State, aocording 
os Qcfn ® 32,264. Its gross revenue is estimated to be Es. 

ihe Hawab pays no tribute to the British Government and maintains 
no military force. The principal products are grains (cholam, sas^za, korra and 
arikaj, indigo, oranges _ and mangoes. The manufactures include clotli and 
kcquered work llmre is a small diamond mine in the State. The Collector of 
Eurnool is e.t-o-fflnn Political Agent for Banganapalle. 

323. Bmlerlanff revenue, etc., Es. 11,816 were remitted during the year under 
nkar and Es. 4,86/' under jaghirs. The total arroar-demand was'Es. 87,103, of 

which Rs. 33,663 were collected. The current demand amounted to Rs. 1,74,180, 
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of wHcli Es. 67,224 were collected. Tlie total uncollected balance at the end of Laii.i-iBveimn. 
the year was Es. 1,60,390. The theodolite survey of the whole State was com- Survey, 
pleted. 

321, The strength of the police-force was 1-37 including 70 unpaid taharies ] Protection, 
there was one member of the force to every 235 persons and to every two square Police, 
miles. The 8 vaoancie.s which occurred during theyear were all filled. More cases 
were reported than in the pi'evious year and the proportion of detected oases was 
much higher. The number of registered known depredator.? rose by 5 to 30. Of Oriminal 
263 cases for disposal by the i^^agi^t.^•ate 242 were decided. Of S cases (inchiding Instice. 
appeals and ca.sos committed by the Magistrate’s Court) for disposal by the Sadar 
Court, 7 were decided. Of 52 persons imprisoned in the only jail 32 were admitted jails, 
during the year, 29 wore released and 1 died. The Ameen’s office was abolished Civil Justic.e. 
on the death of the incumbent. Of 170 cases for disposal before the Adalat oj- 
Munsif’s Court, 165 were decided. In the Sadav Court all the fifteen cases 
(including appeals) for disposal were decided. During the year 353 documents Eegiatration. 
relating to property worth Bs. 36,789 were registered, the number of documents 
registered in the previous year being 191 relating to property worth Es. 23,350. 

The receipts rose by Es. 155 to Es. 397. 

325. The total occupied land including jaghirs and inam rose by ISO acres to Production 

71,920 acres. The rainfall was generally insufficient and the harvest was poor. andDistri- 
The rainfall registered wa.s 16'41 inches. Places of grains were .slightly better ApiieSture 
than in the previous year. Of the allotment of Es. 10,000 Es. G,.S50 were spent weather and 
on roads, Es. 2,700 on irrigation and Es. 875 on buildings. The total amount croiis. 
spent was Es. 9,925. PnhUc worts, 

326. The opening balance was Es. 65,277 ; the current receipts during the Kevanue 
year amounted to Es. 1,15,835 including a loan of Es. 19,950. The current and Pittance, 
espenditm'e amounted to Es. 1,16,638, leaving a closing balance of Es. 65,424. The ^^ssltevenue. 
opening and closing bala-nces include Es. 56,000 lent by Government for expenditure 

ou survey. Es. 4,872 were disbursed as takavi loans. The demand under ahkari Altiii. 
fell by Es, 743 to Rs. 16,132 including Es. 4,632 relating to the jaghirs. 

327. The numbers of births and deaths registei’ed were 582 (18 permille) and 

391 (]2'1 per mille); the figures appear to be unreliable. Of 13,121 patients Biithsana’™ 
treated at the State dispensary, 13,040 were cured or discharged and 17 died. The Deaths, 
average daily number of sick rose from S3‘77 to 8878. The midwife attended 49 Medical 
cases of labour. During the year 614 children were vaccinated, the number 
vaccinated in the previous year being 463. Of the operations 430 were successful. 

328. There were one Anglo-Vernacular school and IS Telugu schools as in Education.' 
the previous year; the number of pupils in the former increased by 30 to 197 and 

the number of pupils attending the latter declined by 8 to 597. 


SANDITR STATE. (1901-1902 ) 

[Administration Bejmrt of the Samlnr State for the official tjear 190J-190S.] 

329. Eaja Srimant Teukatrao Eao Sahib, Hindu Eao Ghorpade Manilukat- General and 
madar, Senapati, Eaja of Saudur, is a Maliratta Brahmin by caste and a Hindu by Political, 
religion. He was born in 1S92 and attends a public school at Bellary His nearest 
male heir is his paternal uncle Maloji Eao Balasahib Ghorpade. His State had a 
population of 11,200 according to the census of 1901. The gross revenue is 
supposed to be Es. 53,010. The Eaja pays no tribute to the British Governiuent 
and maintains no military force. The principal articles of production aro cholam, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, jaggery and betel. T'he Collector of Bollary is cx-rffieio Political 
Agent for Sandur. 

S30. The annual laud-re^'em 1 e is Es. 18,000. During the year Es. 20,311 Adniinistra- 
were collected as land-revenue and profession-tax {mvhtara fa). The British Revenue 
Survey department undertook the survey of the State, and proceeded vdth the field Sarvey. J 

Purvey; but owing to the difficulty iu procuring sui-veyors much progress was not 
made. 
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331. TLo Police-force, consisting of 1 iii.spectoi ‘3 4 head constables, and 25 
consiahles, co.st Es. 2,745. Of 32 cases reported, 3 were refenred as false and 2-3 
were tried, of which Hi ended in com'iction. In the Diwan’s Court the number of 
oases decided rose from 126 to 203 ; 139 other cases were compounded. Thera 
were no ari’oars at the beginning and at the close of the year. The average 
duration of cases from date of complaint to date of disposal and the average 
duration of trials after the pre.sencc of the accused was secured were 5'86and 
1 -l.j respectively, the corresponding figures for the preceding year being 9-73 and 
1-31 respectively. The only appeal filed in the Political Agent’s Court was still 
pending at the close of the year. Thirteen convicts and. 20 pcrsoiis under remand 
Were imprisoned in the only jail. At the end of the year there were 3 convicts and 1 
prisoner under remand in the jail. In the Diwan’s Court 26 suits ■were decided and 
one was pending at the close of the year. Tiro average duration from date of 
institution to date of dispo.sal and the .average duration of trials rose from 53-15 
.and 1-80 days to 73-69 and 2-15 days respectively, mainly on account of 1 suit 
which tvas pending for 1,067 days before disposal. The only appeal made to the 
Political Agent’s Court w.as decided. The uurabov of documents registered ]’o.se 
by 21 to 83, and the aggregate value of the propei'ty to which regi,stored documents 
related advanced from Rs 7,616 to Rs. 17,329. 

332. The'registered rainfall,—28-26 inches,—was 1-82 iticl-ies more than in the 
previous year and -was siiffi-ciont. The supply of -water in wells was, however, 
deficient. The extent of land held in inam and other tenures I’oso by 94 acres to 
9,102 acres, of which 8,511 acres were cultivated. Prices of food-graius -wore lower 
than iu the previous year. Of the total area of 87,000 acres of forest, 40,000 acres 
are leased to the British Government for Rs. 10,000 per annum. The revenue 
derived from the I’einainder amounted to Es -l',883. Considerable areas of forest 
were hnrnt, the fires being in. many instances due to incendiarism. Tlie expenditure 
on public worhs amounted to Es. 2,714. All the works were completed except the 
improvements to the Eaja’s house 

333. The gross current revenue (excluding the opening balance) was Es. 55,010. 
The gross expenditure amounted to Rs. 46,393. The closing balance wa,s Rs. 
28,524. During- the year Rs. 100 were advanced for house-building, tho rate 
of interest being one pie a rupee per mensem. Of the total amount of loans up to 
the end of the year (Rs. 210) Es. 177 were recovered during the year. 

334. The numbers of births and deaths registered wore 362 (32’3 per mi lie) and 
294 (26-2 per mille). The public health Avas, on the whole, good. No case of 
plague occurred in the State although it w.as prevalent iu the .snrronncliug districts. 
The number of patients admitted to the dispensary rose by 2,684 to 12,478; the 
average daily number of patients adAmnced from 69-20 to 96-13. The hospifc.al 
assistant performed 289 surgical operations. Tho midwnfo attended 170 cases of 
labour. During the year 540 persons were vaccinated, anrl 528 operations Avere 
.successful 

33o. The nuinher of pupils on the rolls of the .Jubilee lower .secondary school 
rose from 160 to 168 and the average daily attendance rose frum 110-54 to 147-98. 
Of the 13 boys presented for the primary examination, 11 boys passed and of 7 boys 
AA'ho appeared for the lower secondary examination 2 hoys passed. The cost of the 
school Avas Es. 1,3S5 and the school fees amounted to Rs. 688 , the cost and school 
fees in the preceding year being Rs. 1,377 and Rs. 507 respectively. The strength 
of the London Mission girls’ school rose from 52 to 63. 


CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE. (1901-1902.) 

• 1901-1902 was marked by the existence of scarcity and by high 

prices. The rams of the south-west monsoon Avere deficient in portions of the 
Presidency. Hus, coupled with the failure of the north-east monsoon of the preced- 
mg Year, caused distress in portions of Cuddapah, Anantapur, Ghingleput and 
North Aroot and necessitated the opening of relief works on a small scale. The 
prices of the principal food-gTains were much above the average prices of the 
preceding ten years. A fall set m after the close of the south-west monsoon, and at 
the end of the year the prices were generally loAvei- than at the beginning. The 
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average annual prices, lio-wever, continued to tie liigli, rice, second sort, being 29 per 
cent, above the average, and the dry grains 37 to 14 per cent, above the average. 
According to the recent ceinsus of 1901, the total population of the Presidency waa 
38,199,162, .showing an inoroase of 2,-708,722 or 7'2 per cent, as compared with the 
census of 1801. The increase was fairly general, hut in Taiiiore, Uiiddapah, Nellore 
and North Arcot districts, the rato of increase was helow the average, being 0'8, 
1'5, 2-3 and 4'1 per cent, respectively. In Tanjore, which is the most densely 
populated clisti’iot in the Presidency, this result is mainly attributed to emigration 
to the Straits Settlements, Cejdon and Burmah, and in the other districts to a 
succession of unfavoiirahle seasons. In Korth Arcot another cause which contri¬ 
buted in some degree to the low rate of increase, wa.s emigration to the Kolar gold 
mines in Mysore, where there i.s a large and steady demand for labour and high 
wages are offered. The statistics of occupation compiled at the recent census .show 
that excluding the Agem^y tracts, 71 per cent, of the people depend for their 
subsistence on agriculture, and 17 per cent, on industries inclnding petty trading; 
3‘3 per cent, are engaged in Government service or the learned professions, 2'9 pier 
cent, ill per.sonal service and 2'2 per cent, in commerce or trade. The remainder 
either are unskilled non-agricultural labourers or have iudcfiiiite occupations. The 
average monthly rates of wmges for the Pre.sidei]cy show' no groat variation as 
compared with the pirevions year. During the year the wages of horse-keepers, 
common masons, carpenters and blacksmiths in towns were Rs. 6-t.O-O, Ra. 15-2-0, 
Rs. 15-7-0 and Rs. 15-D-O per uiousem. In the rimal tracts these labourers earned 
Rs. 5-7-0, Rs. 13-10-0, Rs. 13-11-0, and Rs. 13-4-0 respectively. The rale of 
wages of agricultural lahourei’s was Rs. 4-14'-0. It is generally believed that the 
indebtedness of agriculturists as measured in. money, has increased of late years 
owing to the great facilities of borrowing ; hut in this Presidency, the hulk of the 
lenders are themselves agriculturists, and the bulk of the land alienated by sale or 
mortgage appears to pass only from the poorer to the more prosperous agriculturist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

337. The amount paid to Arcot, Carnatic, .Taghirdar and Ycomiahdar stipen- Political 
diaries fell from Rs. 3,85,346 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 3,74,980, and the number of Pensions* 
stipendiaries declined from 580 to 521. Forty-one stipendiaries died during the 
year and fifty-one stipends having an aggregate of Rs. 194 a month were commuted 
for Rs. 23,659. Thirty-seven new stipends were granted during the year. 
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EEALIZATION OE EE VENUE. 


(Easlt 1310 —1st July 1900 to 30th June 1901.) 


1. The total ourreiit demand of peslilcasE payable on permanently-settled estates 
during the fasli was Es, 50,06,113, while it was Ea. 49,94,873 in fasli 1309; the 
increase was mainly dne to the enhancement of the peshkaali payable for tlie Kotapad 
pargana of Vizagapatam district by Es. 9,377, The arrears of peshkash due 
at the beginning of the year were Es. 3,35,975. On account of the current demand 
Es. 47,17,955 were collected and on. account of arrears Es. 1,86,063 ; the total 
arrears at the close of the year were therefore Es, 4,39,071. 

2. The c[uit-rents payable to (lovernment on villages held on shrotriyani oi’ 
other favourable tenures amounted to Es. 7,40,266 aucl was Es. 2,998 loss than in fasli 
1309 ; the decrease was due to the transfer to “ ryotwar and miscellaneona ” of 
Es. 4 j 084, the quit-rents on certain minor inams OiToneou.sly included under shi'otri- 
yam-jodi in previous years. The arrears due at the hegiuning of the year amounted 
to Rs. 37,729. The amounts of the current demand and of the arrears which were 
collected during the fasli were Rs. 7,16,172 and Es. 36,479 respectively; Es, 12, 
which were arrears, were remitted ; the uncollected balance at the close of'tho \’ear 
was therefore Ea. 25,321. 


3. The current demand under “ ryotwar and misoellanBous ” -was .Rs. 
5,16,59,223. As the corr^ponding demand in fasli 1309 was Rs. 4,90,83,282, there 
was a large increase in the demand amounting to Es. 26,75,941. The total ryotwar 
holdings rose by 111,306 acres to 22,609,173 acres and the assessment on them iu- 
creased by Rs^ 2,61,035 to E.s. 4,48,07,999 ; the increase of assessment in Malabar 
was Rs. 85,000 and was due to the introduction of new rate.s of as,ses.sment in portions 
of the district; in Kistua there was an increase of more than half a lakh of rnnees 
which was due to the favourable character of the season and to the fact that a 
large extent of laud irrigable under the Iskaiialle project in Tenali taluk was sold 
during the year; the increase in Madura includes a sum of Rs. 8,410 which renre- 
sents the enhanced assessment imposed on lands to which irrigation under the 
Periy4r dam was extended during the year ; elsewhere the extension of cultivation 
was due to the favourable character of the season. The revenue derived fi-om 
water-rate and charges for the irrigation of second crops amounted to Rs 10-37 
lakhs and Rs. 9-90 lakhs respectively, the total being Es. 2-23 lakhs more than in 
fash 1309 ; more than two-thirds of the increase m the water-rate was contributed 
by the two districts of Goddvan and Kistna and is attributed to the favourable 
season; increments of revenue in other districts are ascribsd to similar causes and 
m Madura the increase was due to the extension of irrigation under the Periyar 
dam. Ihe increase in the revenue derived from charge.s- for the irrigatioi/of 
second crops is ascribed to the nnnsiially plentiful supplj in the sources "of 

tion. The amount of fixed remissions and other deductions not dependent on the 
season deelmed from Es, 3 15 862 in fasli 1309 to Rs. 2.43,887, the m heino- mainly 
due to a decrease of Es 94 308 in the remission allowed on the gradual introduction of 
new rates of assessment. There was a marked decline, amoiinthicr toEs, 16 56 Op iM 
occasional remissions or remissions granted with reference to the state of the’season 
which in fasli 1309 they were Bs- 29,59,314 and in fasli 1310 were Es. 13,7’3,222 ; 
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they ■U'ere, however, Rs. S 93 lakhs more than in fasli JS08; the ileereRSe is mainly 
attributerl to the favourable character of the season; remissions on account of 
shavi or poor crop fell by Rs. 7,55,135 aiul those on account of laud left waste fell 
by Rs. 5,S.3,768. hfiscellaiieons revenue, i c., rjiiit-rent and water-tax on minor 
inama and revenue derived from cultivated lands for whudi no pa.ttas were issued 
and from certaui other minor sonveas, advanced from R.s. dS.74,595 in fasli 1309 to 
.R.s. 72,69,813, the net increase being- R,s. o,95,21.3 ; there was a rise of Es. I'SS 
lakhs in the charges for water in zamindari and inam villages and the water-ratG 
on minor illams increased by Es. 1-05 lakhs. These f.icts account for the increase 
of Ks. 25-76 lakhs in the current demand underryot,wari and misc-Hllaueons.” 
The current demand of cesses payable with the laud-revenne under this head 
was Rs. 65,85,675 and the arrears of land-revenue and cesses at tlie begiiinino- 
of the fasli amomited to Rs. 37,84,92'2. Eeraission-s of arrears to the extent of 
Rs. 96,062 and remis.siou.s of amount.s included in tlie current demand to the 
extent of Rs. 453 were granted and Rs. 35,4f,977 of the arreai-.s and Rs. 6,03,79,401 
of the amount included in the current demand were collected ; the total balance of 
land-revenue due at the close ol the fasli under i-yot-war and miscellaneous” 
■was therefore Rs. 16,50,417. 
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4. The total currant demand under land-revenue and cesse.s amounted to Rs. Total land- 
6,52.99,814, of which Rs. 6,34,15,812 were collected within the fasli and Rs. 463 revenue, 
■written off the accounts, leaving a balance of Rs 18,83,549 (2-9 per cent, of the 
amount to be collected) at the close of the year. Thi.s was a distinct improvement on 
the results of the previous year when G'lper cent, of the demand was left unrealized 
at the end of the year. The balance of arrears at. the. beginning of the year was 
Rs. 42,92,699, of which Rs. 39,68,925 were either collected or -written off. ' The 
total nncoliected balance at the close of the year was Rs. 22,07,323. 


5. The number of demand-notices issued was 6,615,815, 381,573 more than Coercive 

in fasli 1809 ; the increase was most marked in North Ai'cot (192,125), Coimbatore processes. 
(106,535) and Oudclapah (76,851). The advance-was generally due to the heavy- 
arrears outstanding at the beginning of the j'ear owing to the uufavonrable 
character of the .season m fa.sli 1309. Demand-notices-are merely formal intimations 
of the amount of assessment due, and the consecpiences of lailiire to pay. The 
number of cases iu which proporty -was attached rose from 406,246 in fasli 1309 to 
-!-S8,380 ; the largest increases occurred in North Arcot (51,863), Ohing-leput (26.192) 
and Cucldapnh (15,262). Personal property was distrained in 6-2 per cent, of the 
cases in which demand-notices were issued and real property was attached in T-H ‘ 
per cent. Though the number of defaulters whoso personal property was di.strainad 
■was 405,120, the number of cases in which such property was brought to .sale was 
only 8,706 ■ the number of defaulters whose re.al property was attached was 83,260, 
but real property was sold in only 14,760 cases; these facts indicate that the 
majority of the distraints and attachments were nominal or wero permitted by the 
defaulters in order to gain time ; in 32-4 per cent, of the cases the arrears were paid 
before the sale-notices were issued. Out of 329,926 cases in which sale-notices 
were issued, sales were actually held in only 2.3,556 cases, ■>./!., in 7-J4 per cent, of 
the total number. There were 5,951 more sales than in fasli 1309 ; the rlisti-icts 
which contributed to this increase most materially were Cuddapah (2,636), North 
Arcot (-2,183) and Kistna (1,486). Td Onddapah a.nd North Arcot the arrears at 
the beginning of tbe year -were between five and six lakhs of rupees and the revenue 
realized during the year iu each case exceeded the collections of the previous year 
by Rs. 4-7 lakhs and Rs. 3-7 lakhs respectively; these circiimstance,s together with 
the comparatively unfavourable nature of the season sufficiently account for the 
increased resort to actual sales. In Kistna a general explanation is similarly to he 
found in the facts that the arrears at the begraihng of the year were nearly five 
lakhs and that the gross collections of the year exceeded the current demand by 
Rs. 4-3 lakhs and the amount realized iu the previous year by Rs. 12-35 lakhs. 

Taking the Presidency as a whole, an abnormally large amount of arrears had to be 
collected in addition to the current demand which, mainly on account of the more 
favourable season, was higher than in fasli 1309. An immsually large proportion of 
the arrears and a high percentage of the current demand were however realized 
daming the year. 
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6 . The cosb of district-admiuistration inohiding the pay and ti’avplling allowances 
of revenue inspectors amounted to Rs. 46,01,310 during the official year 1901-1902 
and was Es. 12,817 less than in the previous year. Tliere was a decrease of 
Es. 41,.312 in the fees paid for searches in registry-offices under sub-divi,sional 
establishment as the expenditure ou such fees wa-s abnormally large in 1900-1901. 
when loans were extensively granted under the Land Improvement and Agricul¬ 
turists' Loans Acts in Kurnool district, involving numerous searches in the registry- 
offices in order to ascertain whether the lands offered as security were free from 
encumbrances. A decrease of Rs. 27,698 in the cost of temporary establishment 
under sub-divisional establishment was due to the transfer of the expenditure ou 
account of the establishment employed for the registration of janman titles in 
ilalabar to “survey and settlement.” There was an increase of Es. a0,572 in the 
expenditure on salaries of officers under general establishment which is attributed 
to the absence of a larger number of officers on privilege leave during 1901-1902 
tlian in the previous year. The iucrea,sa of Es. 9,237 in law charges was due to 
the payment of costs decreed ag’ainst Government in connection with the lanka 
village-cess suits in Godavari district. The administration charges on account of 
the Board of Revenue (Land Revenue) fell by LiO per cent, from Rs. 1.72 373 to 
Rs. 1,70,471. 


SURVEYS. (1901-1902.) 

7. The cadastral survey of ryotwari lands excluded from former surveys 
was continued m Ohingleput, North Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore; the survey of 
79 square miles (two square miles more than in the year 1900-1901) was completed, 
ilie area surveyed in the cadastral survey of proprietary estates in the districts of 
Yizagnpatam, Bellary, NeHofe, Salem and Madura was 462 square miles, while the 
correspondmg area m the previous year was 457 square miles together with 12 
square miles over which the smwey was revised. In Eistua, Kurnool and Nellore 
the outturn of the cadastral resurvey of ryotwari lands prior to resettlement 
was 1,384 square miles m addition to 733 square miles, the resurvey of which was 
revised; the corresponding figures in the previous year were 1,541 and 188. The 
block:Siirvey of whole inain-villages for the district boards of Ganjam, Nelloro and 
Trichinopoly was completed over 157 square miles, but in the year 1900-1901 the 
block-survey of 333 square miles was done. 

8 . The block-survey of 29 whole inam-villages of the Dhardlcdta and Kurla 
estates was sanctioned in 1901, of which the survey was not begun until March 
iyU2 , during the year two square miles were surveyed, 

9. The cadastral survey of 345 square miles of tlie Viziauagram zamindari and 

® was completed^ during the year. 

The cadastial suivey of the Vizianagram zamindari began iu August 1899 '• tho 
area surveyed up to end ot 1901-1902 was 803 square miles; the averagi'cost 
of surveying a square mile will probably be Rs. 182. ^ 

10. Tim survey of the Godavari coast-line from Tirtalamoocli to Ohollanei 
ordered m February 1900 was completed during the year, and a map, showing the 

was%ur“toZco^^^^ -tlas sheet in !842, 

Nrasanwput, Piln,a and Viniikondf The’^i-eaurre) of Kistna dlLlYhf**”'**'’ 
1892: np to a. ..d of 1991-1909, 6,155 oqnnTIL lo„ oomS^^ 

£ ITa aiio’S. ' “»"”•>» 

12 . The cadastral resurvey of 107 square miles in Nandikotkur taluk and 82 
square miles m Nandyal taluk was completed during the year. In MlSur 

in measured prior to September 1899 was revised 

in accordance with the orders of the Board of Revenue, and the numbei of 53 
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square miles measnved prior to Ist April 1901. was also revised a.s the quality 
o£ the survey was found w'lien inspected in the field, or plotted in office to be 
indifferent or bad. The forecast was 500 square miles, but this was not realized 
owing partly to the difficulty in obtaining surveyors. The resurvey of Kurnool 
district began in 1896. Up to Lst April 1 902, 1,570 square miles svere completed ; 
it is estimated that the resurvey of each square mile will cost fi.s. 99 ou the 
average. 

13. The theodolite-.sui’vey of Snndur State w'as comjdeted during the year, and 
3 square miles were cadastvally surveyed. It was estimated at the beginning of 
the year that the survey of the whole of Sandur State would be completed during 
the year, but the estimate was not realised as most of the surveyors of the party had 
to be employed in Nell ore district. 

14. The cadastral resurvey of 1-39 square miles of Nellore taluk and 103 
square miles of Atmakur taluk and the block-survey of 6 square miles of whole 
inam-villages were completed during the year by the Nellore Resurvey Party No I. 
The outturn realised was only about two-thirds of the forecast. Of the area 
measured during 1000-1901 39 squai’e miles were completely revised during the 
year. 'The 353 square miles returned as the outturn for 1900-1901 include about 
25 square miles which were cuther not measured or for which records are not 
forthcoming. The resurvey of 373 square miles was completed by the Nellore 
Resurvey Party No. II during the year-, 191 square miles in Gudur taluk and 183 
square miles in Eapnr taluk. The initial cadastral sirrvey of 19 out of 36 square 
miles of tlie Manabolu division of the Venkatagiri zamindari was also completed. 
The unhealthiness of the southern and eastern portioms of Gndur taluk, which 
constitute the SrUiarikota firka, where a considerable portion of this year’s work 
lay, and the small size of the fields to be measm-ed therein were the chief causes of 
short outturn. The resurvey of Nellore district began in 1900, and two parties 
were employed. The total outturn of the two parties up to 31st March 1902 was 
J,344 square miles. The estimated average cost of the resurvey of a square mile 
is Ra. 147. 

15. The re\’i3ed survey of half a square mile was completed in the Covelong 
salt-factory. The survey of the remaining area of this factory as also that of other 
factories m Chiugleput and South Arcot districts was stopped as the salt-pans 
were under water. 

16. The survey of a rpiarter square mile which remained incomplete in the 
Porto Novo union at the begimiing of the year was completed during the year. 

17. Three resumed iuam-villages—area 2 square miles—in Chittoor taluk of 
North Arcot district were surveyed during the year. The survey of scattered 
patches of cultivation, on the Javadis was sanctioned in October 1901. The outer 
boundaries of the blocks were demarcated by the Forest department and out of 92 
blocks, 43 blocks, having a gross area of 36 square miles, were surveyed during 
the year. 

IS. The foreciist in Salem was the cadastral survey of 155 square miles in the 
Berikai estate, Bdgalur palayapat, Karubale shrotriyam and BiUanakuppam mitta, 
and in the hill villages of Atur and Ndmakkal taluks. The outturn realised was 
105 square miles, of which 90 square miles were in the estates mentioned above, 
5 square miles in the Salem mitta, the survey of which was ordered after the fore¬ 
cast was submitted to Government, and 10 square mihs in Atur and Namakkal 
taluks. The forecast was not realised as many surveyors deserted owing to the 
prevalence of plague iji Hosur taluk, in which, the estates of Berikai and BdgaMr 
are situated. 

19. The survey of 31 square miles of scattered patches of cultivation in 
Kolh gal taluk in Coimhatore district w.ns completed. In this district, it was not 
hitherto possible to find out with any approach to accuracy the total area t,o be 
surveyed in village.^ excluded from the original cadastral survey and the area of 
large* waste blocks to be sub-divided in villages already cadastrally surveyed. 
Stops have been taken to obtain this information. 
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20. The block-survey of 149 square miles of whole luam-’^T.llages in Trichiiiopoly 
i-listiict was completerl during the year and the area .still remaining to he surveyed 
was reported to he 101 square miles including 30 square miles in the Kadavur and 
Mavungapuri zamindaris, the classification of which was B.auotioned in iVovomber 
1901. ^ 

21. The survey of Kottapatam port limits, 8 acre.s m extent, in Tanjore district 
wa.s completed during the year. 

22. It was estimated at the beginning of the year that the area remaining for 
survey in Madura district was 13 square miles in the Eaincsvaram devastanam 
villages and 6 .square miles in the Devakottai sub-division. The area actually 
.surveyed during the year was Ci- square miles iu the former and 9 square miles in 
the latter, and the balance at tlie end of the year wa.=i only half a square mile in the 
Eamesv.aram devastanam villages. The demarcation and theodolite-.survey of tlie 
houiidarv of the Sayalgudi forest, the estimated area of which is 120 square luiloS; 
and the cada.stral survey of Kakknr village belonging to Travancore Htate, but 
situated within the Eanmad zamindai’i were ordered in May 1901. Progress in 
these surveys was retarded owing to the difficulty of obtaining the stones required 
for demarcation aud also on account of opposition to tlie survey on the iiavt of the 
tenants, 

23. Several miscellaneous items of work nece.ssitated the continuance of a .small 
section of the Ma.labar .Janraara Registration survey party during the year; the 
section was disbanded in March 1902. 


24. In Soutli Canara district 6-3,145 sub-divisions wore measured during the 
year in Kasaragod, Mangalore and Ooondapoor taluks. 

25. The postponement of surveys of all municipal towns except those which 
were well advanced at the end of 1900-1901 was ordered in July 1901. A small esta- 
bli,sbment was employed in finishing maps aud preparing fair records of Coimba¬ 
tore, Cuddalore and Negapatam-towns, the survey of which had been completed by 
1st April 1901; the area completed was 10’67 square miles. Up to tlie end of the 
year the special cadastral survey of lauds within 28 municipal towns, having a total 
area of 1-54 3(iuare miles, was completed at a cost of Rs, 4,34,659; the average cost 
was therefore Es. 2,822 a square mile. 

26. At the request of the Darhar the theodolite-survey of Bangauapallo 
State was undertaken during the year and 171 square miles were completed up to 
the end of the year. The cost of survey, including that of theodolite-stations and 
of field-boundary-marks provided in adAmnce of the field-survey, was Es. 9,283. 

27. The area of village-maps printed during the year was 1,408 square miie.s. 

All the maps received from the field were printed, except those of.,323 square mile.s, 
which were awaiting final examination in tho central office. The arreav.s represent 
less than a month’s work for the presses The outturn of the pholo-zincooTapliic 
office included 211,363 copies and lll,2d5 pulls of zincographs and 127,401*^ photo 
prints, the corresponding number.s in 1900-1901 were 267,585, 132,763 and 
140,366. The total cost of the central office including the pay of the'Suneriu- 
tendent wa.s fis. 98,816. ' 


28. In Malabar a district surveyor was appointed in November, as by that tune 
the survey work m the district had been almost completed aud the .survey establish¬ 
ments disbanded. He comploted the training in survey of the Meuoiis of all the 
taluks of Malabar excepting Kurumbrandd and Chirakkal. In the other districts, 
the clLstrict surveyors were chiefly engaged in training karnams and candidates for 
the post of Eevenuo Inspector in survey, iu examining the karnams’ field-measure¬ 
ment books and inspecting their work in connection with the measurement of 
sub-divisions and the examination of boundary-marks and in attending to the work 
of demarcation and sub-division connected with intricate boundary-disputes and 
other cases specially referred to them by Collectors, such as could not be attended 
to by the Eeveiiue Inspectors. 


_ 29. The total number of recorded boundai’y-marks in the Presidency at the 

including 1,674,579, theodolite-stations, 
3,119,216 offsets and 28,654,764 field-marks; of these 39,779 theodolite-stations. 
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107;'2:j 4 offsets aud l,GbO,939 field-marks were reported to be missing or out of 
repair at tlie beginning of the year; during the year 2,900 theodolite-stations, 
24,39!' offsets and 473,693 field-marks were replaeed or repaired. Tlie,se tignrp.s do 
not include those lor Viimkonda and Palnad taltiks of Kistna. district, (.liidur and 
Nellore talnka of Nellore district, a.iid Nandikotknr and liaudyal taluks of Kurnool 
district, where resurvey and redemarcation were cariied on during the fasli. The 
progre.ss made in the replacement and repair of theodolite-stations was small. In 
the replacement of boimdary-oftsets also very little progres.-i \\ as made during the 
year iI! .several districts ; I he balance still missing was large in Ganjiim, Godiivari, 
hfellore, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Madura, ami Coimbatore. In the replacement of 
field-marks also the progress (IS per cent.) was less than in the previous year (24 
per cent.), whilst there was a small iinprovemeut under “repairs.” About two- 
thirds of the stone.s replaced appertained to Korth Arcot, Madura, Tinnevelly and 
Coimbatore, while about 80 per cent, of the stone.s were repaired in North Arcot, 
Tanjore, Madura, Coimbatore and South Arcot. 'Jhe work cannot progress satis¬ 
factorily until the field mriasurement books are completely wiitten up. No progress 
in this direction wa.s made in Nellore as the records were handed over to the Survey 
department in connection with the resurvey of the district and in the Nilgiris, as 
the karnams were engaged in the census and other urgent work. The balance of field 
measurement books to be completed was large iii every district except Chingleput, 
Houth Arcot, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and Salem, wliile the pro¬ 
gress in the measurement and plotting of sub-divisions was very slow except in 
Vizagapatam, Trichinopoly and 8alcm. The number of villages for which field 
measurement hooks were not completed was 1,431 in North Arcot and 888 in 
Ganjiim; the number of sub-divisions to be measured at the end of the fasli was 
734,.866 in Ifinnevelly, 534,620 in Chingleput and 422,4-32 in Cuddapah; thei-e 
remained 735,907 rrieasuremenks to be plotted in Tinnevelly, 535,142 in Chingleput 
and 511,883 iu North Arcot. 

30. Nine Assistant Collectors and one Deputy Collector were instructed in, sur¬ 
veying during the year as well as 27 Revenue Inspectors, 16 clerks, 26 amius, 9 sama- 
dhars and 2 Madras karnams. No regular survey-schools for karnams Avere held 
during the year. The means by which the ti'idniug of karnams in surveying should 
in future be provided for are under discussion. 

31. The gross expenditure on the Survey department during the year amounted 
to Rs. 6,14,928, of which Rs. 3,' 0,324 were chargeable to Government, Rs. 2,08,358 
were recoverable from proprietary estates, Rs. 13,461 from the janmis oi Malabar 
and Rs. 2,785 from the disti’icts of Nellore and I'richinopoly. Deducting from this 
total Rs. 2,53,463 recovered from proprietors of estates and the Malabar janmis, 
the net expenditure dm ii g the year was Rs. 3,61,465. Including ihe cost of the 
central office, the total cost of the department tip to the 31st March 1902 was 
Es. 2,52,14,760, of which R.s. 1,46,01,207 were spent on cadastral field survey and 
Rs. 23,63,469 on topographical survey. The average cost of the cadastral survey 
of a square mile has been Rs. 94 for demarcation and Rs. ISl.i for field survey; the 
average coat of the cadastral resurvey has been Es. 89 a square mile; that of the 
special cadastral survey of lands within municipal limits has been Rs 3,639 a 
square mile and the topographical survey of a square mile has cost Rs. 41 on the 
average ; these figures include an estimated share iu the cost of the central office. 
Of the total area of the Presidency (141,529 square miles) 78,698 square miles have 
been cadastrally surveyed. 


SETTLEMENTS. (1901-4902.) 

32. Four Revenue Settlement parties were at work during the year—Party 
No. II in South Canara, Parties Nos. Ill and V in Godavari and Kistna, and Party 
No. VI in Malabar. A portion of Party No. V worked in Nellore and Trichinopoly 
districts also. 
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■ lio. The resumed inam-lauds in 47 villages of Godavari district ■were clas.sifip.d 
during the year; the area classified was 1,158 acres. The introduction of'the 
revised rates had been completed throughout the district before the oominencemeut 
of the year under report. Branch settlement-offices were opened at the head¬ 
quarters of all taluks, and with the aid of the tarnams the resettlement diglott 
registers of all the villages were tvritten up. The checkinp; of these registers 
and ol the memoirs and eye-sketches were in progress. The number of objectioh- 
petitions with reference to rough pattas disposed of during the year was 2,475. 


34. The ivork done in connection with the resettlement of the Masnlipatam 

portion of Ivistna district was similar to that done in Gdddvari district; the namber 
of ohjection-petitious disposed of was 346. The reclassification of .soils in the 
delta taluks of the Guntur portion of the district was commenced in Jfebrnary 1902. 
By the close of the year under report reclassification was completed in 46 villages, 
the total area reclassified being 111,760 acres or about ISO .Square miles. The 
raea.suremGnt of interstitial holdings was commenced in March 1902 and completed 
in 15 villages, the number of sub-divisions measni’ed being 8,766. , . 

35. Errata-lists were prepared and sitbmitted to the Board with reference to 
the sub-divisions made in service inams subsequent to the last settlement in Bellary 
and Anantapur districts; objection-statements on settlement registers received from 
the Board’s office and references from Oollector.s regarding those registers and inam 
excess accounts were answered ; settlement registers for the six sub-divided villages 
in Hindupur aud JIadakasfrn. taluks were prepared afresh and submitted to the 
Board to be prunted. 

p6. A whole iuam-village in Ongole taluk of lYellore district, which had escaped 
classification along with the other whole inam-villages in the district, -was cla,ssifiod 
during the year. The area dealt with was 533 acres. 

37. ^ The number of whole iuam-villages classified in Trichinopoly disti'iot was 
154 during the year underreport: the area classified was 140,065 acres or about 
219 square miles. The tabulation of figures for the report on the resnU. of 
classificatiou was in progress at the close of the year. Resettlement registers were 
re-checked; errata-lists were issued; and reference.? from Revenue officers and 
objection-statements from the Board were answered. 

38. In Tanjore district areas appertaining to more than one inam title-deed, 

but included under the same Survey-number, were apportioned among the several 
title-deeds; mam-excess accounts were revised in accordance with the above 
apportionment and the necessary errata-lists were prepared; and objection-state- 
tnents from the Board and references from oificers of the BLevenue department were 
answered. ^ 


39. Pour complete desams and portions of two desams of Calient talulc in 
Malabar district, which had not been surveyed at the time of the original classifica¬ 
tion of the taluk, and records of the survey of which were subsequently received 
were classified during the year; the area classified was 27,167 acres or about 42f 
^uare mile.s I he re^stration of j.anman titles wns completed in Calicut and 
Kurumbranad taluks. The issue of rough pattas and the hearing of objections were 
completed ni the whole of Walavanad, Kurumbranad and Calicut taluks The 
revisetpates were introduced iu the whole of Walavanad and Knnimbrandd taluk 
as well as m the 94 desum.s of Calicut taluk which had been left over at the close of 
the previous year Pmld-inspection with reference to objections was carried out in 
of Palghat taluk i^ioh had stood oyer at the close of the previous year, 
' 282 desams of Walavnnad and 2U4 desams of Kurumbranad taluk 
ts were prepm-ed and furnished to the Tahsildars for the whole of 
Gicnt taluks and for 56 desams of Walavanad and 189 desams of 

p u 1 V " '^ere prepared for all the desams of Calicut 

t Palghat taluks. 


on of the survey of the six villages constituting the .Mangalore 
itli banara by the Survey department necessitated the revision 
ot soils and of tree-counting in those village's. This' was done 
eport. the area reclassified was 2,572 acres and the number of 
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trees recounted vras 130,285. The adjuatmeait of discrepancies between the olas-sifi.- 
cation-registers and the revised survey-records was completed in 302 villages. Tasli 
changes in the records were carried out in 102 villages of Mangalore taluk. 
Suh-divisions were completelj- measm-ed iu 27 \dllages, so far as surveyors alone 
were concerned, and in 21-1 villages of Mangalore taluk hy cla.s.sifier.s as well as 
by surveyoivs. 

41. At the commenceinent of the year the luannsoript settlement-registers of 
653 villages -were on hand. During the year the registers of 3 villages were 
received. Out of the total number (056) the registers of 246 villages were printed 
during the year, leaving a balance of 410 registers of which 406 related to TricMno- 
poly district and -4 to Ariantapnr district. The slow progress made in the printing 
of registers was due to the necessity of rectifying a large number of error,? in the 
TricMnopoly registers, At the beginning of the year there were 1,484 maps to be 
mounted. Up tn the month of August 1901, 296 maps we-re received, raising the 
total nuinher to he mounted to 1,782. Of these, 1,545 were mounted in the office 
of the Board of tleveniie between April and August 1901. The work ^vas then 
transferred to the Survey office and the remaining 237 maps were .sent to that office 
to be mounted. Between August 1901 and the close of the official year. 642 maps 
were mounted in the Survey office. 

42. The total os.peuditure dmlug the year amounted to Rs. 3,70,663, the bulk 
of which (R.s. 1,71,417) was spent in the origin,al settlement of Malabar district. Rs. 
60,385 were expended on the original settlement in South Oanara and Es. 72,511, 
Rs. 24,07-i and Rs. 21,834 on the completion of i-esettlement of the districts 
of Godavari, Kistna (Masulipatara portion) and Trichinopoly respectively. Up to 
31st March 1902 the total cost of the Settlement department was Rs. 1,31,97,158, 
of which Ra. 1,25,11,765 represent the amount .spent on original .settlement. The 
annual demand of laud-vovenue has increased by 21 per cent, from Es. 3,66,87,745 
before the introduction of settlement to Es. 4,44,41,670. The settlements of 
Malabar, South Canara and the hill villages of Salem district are incomplete, and 
those of Madras, and of the hill villages of Coimbatore and North Arcot districts 
are still to be undertaken. 

43. No inanis were brought under settlement during the year under report by 
anv establishment specially entertained for the purpose. The number of title-deeds 
issued during the year was 559 ; of these 526 related to personal inams. The jodi 
already payable to Government on these inams was Rs. 21, but the aggregate 
quit-rent newly imposed and payable to Government amounted to Rs. 597, includ¬ 
ing Rs. 324 on personal inams and Rs. 292 on village-service inams. The cost 
of the establishment was Rs. 6,424. The total number of title-deeds issued by 
the Inam Commissioner from the commencement of the operations up to the end 
of tlie year 19(11-1902 amounted to *94,263, covering an extent of 7,391,298 acre,s, 
assessed at a little over 115 lakhs of rupees. The yearly increase of revenue 
secured by the enfi’anohisement of inams was Rs. 25,37,632, includiug Rs. 3,85,928, 
the assessment on inams fully assessed. Adding to the former figure the old jodi 
payable to Government amounting to Rs. 10,23,984, the total revenne derivable 
from the inams settled up to the close of the year was Rs. 35,61,616. 


LAND RECORDS. (1901-1902.) 

44. A detailed examination of the village and taluk accounts was made as usual 
'at the annual settlement by Oollectors and Divisional officers in all districts, The 
■result shows that the accounts were fairly well kept on the whole. The village 
accounts in Palkonda taluk of Vizagapatam district were very carelessly main¬ 
tained, and the Collector reported that steps were taken by him to remedy this 
■defect. The defects previously noticed regarding the-permanent B register do not 
■appear to have been remedied as vet in several districts, especially in the Ciroars, 
Kurnool and Chingleput. In Gnnjam several errors were noticed iu the village 
permanent register A. The special register of wells was not maintained in s'onie 
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villages iu Kurnool and was not properly maintained and checked by actual inspec¬ 
tion by karnams. Talisildars and Divisional ofilcers in several other diatl'icts ; but 
ovary endeavour is being made to secure both accuracy and completeness iu the 
preparation of these, accounts. As regards taluk accounts there is also room for 
improvement, especially in North Arcot. In Chingleput there was an unusual 
delay in the disposal of darkliast and transfer cases- Revised forms of village 
and taluk accounts have been ordered to be introduced iu Malabar district and 
it is hoped that they will be introduced into tbe settled taluks of tlie district in 
fash 1312. The village statistical registers and firka books were also examined 
during the fasli and necessary instructions were issued for their correct maintenance 
.and early completion. Tl)e statistics received show that these registers have 
been completely or nearly completely written up and checked up to fasli loOO in all 
districts, but in Guddapnli, firka books have to be prepared iind checked for !)0 
villages, and in Kurnool, 118 firka books have to be checked. The progress for 
fasli 1310 was generally s.atisfactory. The registers have been completely prepared 
and cheeked in Vizagapatam, Trichinofjoly, Ooimbatore, Salem and tbe? Nilgiris. 
Considerable progress was made in the other districts generally in tbe preparation 
of village registers and firka books, but the progress in the checking of these 
registers was small in several districts. 

O 


WASTE LANDS. 

(Easli 1310— 1st Julv 1900 to 30th Junjs 1901.) 

45. The area not available for cultivation was reduced during the year l,)y 542 
square mile-s to 19,748 square miles ; the largest areas not available foi’ cultivation 
were in Grtddapah (2,441 square miles), South Canara (1,839 square Iniles), 
Malabar (1,668 square miles), Kurnool (1,223 square miles), Nellorc (1,213 square 
miles) and Dddavai’i 1,205 square miles). During the fasli .184 additional square 
miles became available for cultivation in Kistna and 118 square miles in Salem. 
The extent of unoccupied arable land which was left waste fell from 9.985 square 
inihs to 9,780 square miles. In Malabar the area left waste rose by 136 square iniles 
to 1,871 square miles. In Anantapur the area left waste was 1,282 square iniles. 
In Godavari and South Arcot the areas left waste diminished by 94 and 74 square 
miles respectively. There was a marked reduction in the area of occupied land 
which was left waste, the area being 10,831 square miles in fasli 1309 and 9,007 
square miles in fasli 1310. In Kistna, where 770 square miles were left iraste 
during the year, the decrease was 545 .square miles ; the reduction exceeded lOO 
.square miles iu Neliore (168 square milesj, Tinuevelly (134 square iniles), Tanjore 
: 130 square miles), Anantapur (120 square miles) and Godavari (114 square miles). 
The area rose iu only two districts—Chingleput aud the Nilgiris—iu each of which 
the increa.se was only 4 square miles. Excluding land occupied, without pattas, 
tbe area of “dry” holdings rose from 18,166,227 acres to 18,226,347 acres and 
the extent of “wet” holdings from 4,331,64.0 acres to 4,382,826 acres, the total 
increase in the aggregate area of holdings being O'o per cent. The increase 
occurred in all the districts except Vizagapatam, Neliore, Chingleput, North Arcot, 
Tinuevelly and the Nilgiris where there was a slight decrease. The increase is 
attributed chiefly to extension of cultivation due to the favourable season of tbe 
year, and to the inclusion under holdings of laud shown under “Miscellaneous ’’ 
m previous years, aud partly also to the introduction of survey areas in Calicut 
and Palghdt ta.luks of Malabar, iu Bhavtini and S.atyamangalara taluks of Coimbatore 
district, and in Hosiir and Krishnagiri taluks of Salem district. The increase 
was large in Bellary, Kurnool, Guddapah, Kistna, South Arcot and Malabar. 
In Bellary it is attributed to a large extent of land being taken on darkhast 
during the year in consequence of the extension to all taluks of the rule under 
which ryots are allowed to occupy the lauds darkhasted for at the close of the 
fasli, though they are charged for the lands from the following year only. In 
Kurnool and South /t root it is attributed to the favourable season for early crops. 
Notwithstanding a large increase duo to the introduction of survey areas into the 
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taluks of Pa]gliat and Calicut (viz., acres 67,154), the uet increase iii Malakar 
amounted to only 18,730 acres. This Avas due to a large relinquishment of dry 
lands to the extent of 47,098 acres due partly to the unfavourable character of 
the season at the time of sowing and partly to relinquishment of coffee estates. 
The decrease in North Areot was due to the unfavourable season, and that in 
Nellore to the fact that a larger extent of land was relinquished than darkhasted 
for. Compared with fasli 1285, the year which preceded the great famine of 
1876—78, the area under holding.s exhibits an advance of nearly 2'59 million 
acres or 12'93 per cent. This increase was contributed by all the districts in 
the Presidency. If the area of cultivation shown under “Miscellaneous” is 
included, the increase rises to 3'17 million acres or 15‘59 per cent. Of this 
increase, however, 1'23 million acres should be put down to the substitution of 
correct survey areas for the old survey areas, and to the inclusion of resumed inam 
lands under holdings. If these items be excluded, the net increase due mainly 
to extension of cultivation will amount to 1‘94 million acres, and is shared by all 
districts except Knrnool. In the last-named district, the clefieienoy, which was 
reported to be 63,298 acres in the previous year, was reduced during the year to 
25,641 acres; this deficiency was not due to any material extent to the reserva¬ 
tion of large areas of arable lands for fuel and fodder reserves. Although over 
166,000 acres out of areas proposed to he reserved have already been thrown 
open for occupation for cultivation, only a very small portion of snob lands has 
been taken up, and that this shows that the main cause of the decrease in holdings, 
as compared with fasli 1285, seems rather to he the occurrence of unfavourable 
seasons at short-intervals. 


GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 

46. There is nothing to he recorded under this head. 


WARDS’ ESTATES. 

(Fasli 1310—1st July 1900 to 30th Juke 1901.) 

[Sepori on the Administration of Estates under the Court of Wards h tlie Madras 

Fresidency for Fasli lS10l\ 

47. Including Parlakimedi, there were 39 estates under the management of the Nuinfaer Of 
Court of Wards at the beginning of fasli 1310. Three of these were surrendered estates. 

to their owners, while three other estates, viz., Belgam and Parvatipuram in Yiza- 
gapatam and Komaramangalam in Salem, were taken under management during the 
year o-wing to the minority of their present owners. There was thus, at tho close 
of the year, the same number of estates under the Court’s management as at the 
beginning. The Parldkimedi estate has been under management since 1830 on 
account of the imbecility of the ward. There were 38 other wards, of whom 34 
were incapacitated hy minority (two being female.s) and two by sex alone, while the 
estates of the remaining two (Kdlahasti and Karvetnagar) were taken under 
management under Madras Act IV of 1899 owing to the embarrassed condition of 
the proprietors. 

48. The three estates handed over were the small sub-divided zamindari of Estates 
Tangellamiidi in Godavari, the small proprietary estate of Mambarai in Madura, restored to 
and Edamanal, a small ryotwari property in Tanjore. All the estates were under 

the Court’s management for rather over eleven years. While the Tangellamudi 
estate was under management, debts were paid to the extent of Es. 32,000, over 
Rs. 23,000 were spent on works of improvement and a balance of nearly Es. 70,000 
was accumulated to meet claims under litigation. Debts to the extent of 
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Es. 1,09,656 were paid off in tlie Bdamanal estate, about Es. 7,000 were invested 
in improving the property and a balance of Es. 7,673 was banded ow. 
Mambarai e.state debts were paid off to the total amount of Es. 22,527, its. 2,b00 
■\vere spent on improvements and the estate was restored with a credit DaLauce of 
Es. 1,896 The current demand in tlio year of restoration was greater than that 
of the year when superintendence was assumed, by 27 per cent, in the case of the 
Mambarai estate, and by 30 per cent, in the case of that portion of the Tangella- 
mudi estate that remained under the Court’s charge throughout the period of waid- 
ship. In the case of the Bflamanal estate the current demand fell considerably. 


d9. The extent of actual cultivation reported in the year was 581,568 acres or 
78'9 per cent, of the holdings; in the preceding year, it was 338,981 acres or 79'9 
per cent. The accounts in some estates are however inaccurate. In five estates the 
entire holdings are reported to have been actually cultivated. In eleven of the 
remaining e.states the percentage of cultivation to holdings was more th.an 90, in 
thirteen others it was between 75 and 90, while in six e.states it was below 75 per 
cent. In Kondamodalu (Gddavari) the percentage was only 24’3 ; this is attributed 
to the fact that agricnltnre is a secondary occupation with the tenants. In Kar- 
vetnagar the low percentage (58-2) is attributed to the incorrect registration of 
cultivation and to the disrepair of ii’rigation works. 


60. The gross cuiTent demand of rent and amount remitted rose from Rs. 
23,8?,511 and E-s. 29,882 in fasli 1309 to Rs. 30,74,904 and Es. 39,091 re,spactively; 
the net demand therefore increased by fis. 6,48,174. Of this amount Es. 4.97,199 
accrued in Earvetnagar (North Arcot), as several villages which were in the posses¬ 
sion of usufructuary mortgagees were taken np iindei’ section 39 of Regulation V of 
1804, as amended by Madras Act IV of 1899. An increase of Es. 31,141 in Sivagiii 
(Tinnevelly) was ascribed to the favourable character of the season and the net 
demand in Kiilahasti (North Arcot) rose by Rs. 24,896 on account of the increase 
in the outturn of laud held on the g-rain-sharing system. The arrears of rent 
outstanding at the beginning of the fasli amounted to Rs. 17,80,285, of which 
Es. 5,24,537 were collected and Rs. 89,023 were written off as irrecoverable during 
the year; Rs. 11,66,725 of these arrears remained to be collected at the close of the 
fasli; more than half of this amount was dne in Khkhasti (North Arcot) where no 
regular settlement had been conducted for several years before the Court’s assump¬ 
tion of management and in the scrutiny of the arrears fresh arrears to the extent of 
Rs. 2,41,027 were brought to light; the large arrears (Rs. 2,81,449) outstanding in 
Pithapuram (Godav.ari) are ascribed to the poverty of the tenants. Of the current 
demand (Es. 30,96,385), Es. 22,36,756 were collected during the year; the balance 
at the end of the fasli was Rs. 8,-59,627. In Edlahasti and EarVetuagar, where the 
balances were Es. 2,79,083 and Rs. 2,69,375, the collections were, retard eel by the 
unfavourable character of the season and by other circumstances. In Pithapuram 
the balance was Rs. 1,14,650. 


51_. Except in the eight estates in which the rainfall was insufficient, untimely 
or ill-distributed and affected either the extent of cultivation or the outturn of crops 
or both, the season was on the whole favourable for agricultural operations. In 
Saliiru (Vizagapatam), the paddy crop was an almost total failure over the greater- 
portion of the estate. In Pithapuram (Gddavari) various causes loca.lly affected 
agricultural operatious; in the early part of the year the rainfall was deficient and 
the supply in the Yeleru river was inadequate, while later on rain fell irregularly, 
heavy floods in the Gddavari caused some damage, and the crops in four of the six 
divisions composing the estate suffered injury-from an insect-pest. The Gdddvari 
iffiods also affected the crops in the Eondamodalu estate (G6ddvari). In the 
Edlahasti estate (North Arcot) the tenants of the Pamiu- taluk suffered from a 
.succession of adverse seasons and were emigrating from the taluk during the year 
underreport; while in the Karvetnagar estate it was found necessary towards 
the close of the fash to open at the cost of the estate test-works to afford relief 
to the poorer tenants. 

52. The i-eported aggr-egate area of the holdings of the ordinary villages in all 
the estates (excluding rented villages) was 736,245 acres. The extents of holdings. 
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in tlie estate,? ivMcli were under management in both yeara iw.'re 711,949 acre.? in 
fasli 1310 and 416,470 acres in the previous fasli, showing an increase of 293,479 
acres, wiiioh i.s the net result of an increase of 297,294 acres in thirteen estates, 
counterbalanced by' a decrease of 1,815 acres in eight estates. There was an 
apparent increase of 161,609 acre.? m Iviilab.asti (North Arcot) which is ,said to be 
due to the fact that correct figures were not available in either year. The increase 
of 1'26,646 acres in Karvotnagar was due to the recovery of posses,sion of many 
villapes from usufructuary mortgagees under section 39 of Madras Regulation Y of 
1804 
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.53. The aggregate cash receipts of all the e.states under management during the I'inanciaJ. 
year amounted to Rs. 34,20,100. Adding to this Es. 5,95,692, the cash balance at 
the beginning of the year (excluding the amount at the credit of ostates surrendered 
dtii’ing the year), the total cash assets of the fasli amounted to Es. 40,15,798, of 
which Rs. 34,5-4,449 (including a sum of Rs. 8,09,201 invested in Government 
promissory notes and Es. 1,59,303 devoted to the repayment of debts) were 
expended during the year. The cash balance at the close of the fasli was thus 
Rs. 5,61,349. Adding to this the Government securities of the nominal value of 
Rs. 4-3,54,900 held on behalf of certain estates and the estimated value (Rs 1,17,475) 
of grain on hand at the close of the year, the total balance to the credit of the estates 
on the 30th June 1901 was Rs. 52,33,724, showing an increase of Rs. 7,71,034 
as compared with the opening balance of the year. Excluding debts recovered 
(Rs. 54,912), sale-proceeds of pi’operty (Rs. 1,01,153) and amounts borrowed 
(Rs. 20,600), the receipts amounted to Rs. 31,80,441 and excluding debts paid 
(Rs. 1,59,363) and amounts invested in Government securities (Rs. 8,09,201), 
the charges were Rs. 24,85,885 ; the corresponding receipts and net charges were 
Es. 27,06,306 and Rs. 24,19,237 respectively in the preceding year. 

5-4. The surplus balance exceeded Rs. 10,000 in 35 e-states, hut in some instances Surplus 
the money was required for payment of debts, peshkash, land-cess, &o. Thel^argest mms. 
balances were those at the credit of the Pedda Merangi (Rs. 1,75,937), 

Kasimkdta (Rs. 1,62,515), Pithdpuram (Es. 12,73,362), Telaprole (Rs. 7,04,691), 

Sivagiri (Rs. 2.73,826) and Kavalpara (Rs, 1,07,516) estates. The survey of the 
Kasimkdta (Vizagapatam) estate was completed at a cost of Rs. 21,193 and a portion 
of the surplus was devoted to the improvement of irrigation works (Es. 12,422) 
and the construction of a road opening out the e.state (Rs. 5,910); an irrigation 
survey is in progress. In Pithapnram (Gdddvari) a sum of Rs. 65,234 was spent 
during the year on irrigation works and buildings and about six lakhs were invested 
in Government securities. The negotiations for the purchase of the Paniyur mitta 
on behalf of the Givagiri ward (Tinnevelly) w'eremisuccessful. The surplus funds of 
the Kavalpara estate are being inve.sted m the purchase of Government promissory 
notes, as land yielding an adequate return is not available in the vicinity of the 
estate. Advances in money and grain to the aggregate value of Rs. 9,270 were 
granted during the vear under report to tenants in ten estates for cultivation and 
other expenses. 

55. Taking all the estates together, the percentage of establishment charges and Charges. 
Government commission to normal receipts was 12-4, while it was 11'8 in the Establishment, 
preceding year. The aggregate advance is more than accounted for by the heavy 
expenditure on establishment reciuired to reduce to order the involved estates of 
Karvotnagar and Kalahasti. The percentage exceeded 15 in sixteen estates, and it 
exceeded 20 in Karvetnagar (20T), Saptiir (21-8), Palaiyampatti (32'6), and Siva- 
samudram (25'6). The high percentages in the encumbered estates of Kalahasti and 
Karvetnagar (hforth Arcot) are attributable partly to the backward state of the 
collectious and partly to the entertainment of temporary establishments for the settle¬ 
ment of claims, to initial contingent outlay and to the maintenance throughout the 
year of the Deputy Collector, who is in charge of the estate under the Act, with 
iiis establishment. In Sapthr (Madura) the liigh ratio was due partly to the cost of 
an expensive forest establishment from which no immediate return can be expected, 
but mainly to the fa.ci that the bulk of the grain collections were sold after the 
close of the year. The same cause accounts for the increase in Palaiyamoatti 
'(Madura) and part of that in the Bivasamudram (Coimbatore) estate. 
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56. The total allotment for expenditure on public works was Es. 3,72,133, of 
which Es. 1,70,424 or 45-8 per cent, were spent, while in the preceding year Rs. 
2,04,027 or 68 o per cent, were spent. The expenditure on irrigation works, build¬ 
ings and communicationFi fell from Es. 1,11,428, Es. 66,348 and Es. 18,691 to 
Es. 87,S91, Es. 44,530 and Es. 14,907 I’espectively, hut the cost of establishment 
rose from Es. 17,560 to Es. 22,996. The outlay on public works was 4‘9 per 
cent, of the total charges of the year. If the debts repaid and the amounts invested 
in promissory notes be excluded from consideration, the percentage rises to 6-9, 
hut it was 8'4 in the preceding fasli. In the Kasimkota estate (Vizagapatam), 
only 50-5 per cent, of the allotment was spout. The want of a profes.sional 
engineer in Pithapuram (Godavari) from September 1900 till the middle of June 
1901 mainly accounts for the low expenditure (36'2 per cent.) of the allotment. 
The supervising establishment employed for Kalahasti (hloi'th Arcot), ICarvetuagar 
(North Arcot) and Sivagiri (Tiunevelly), being ineflicicnt and inadetj^uate, exc6.ssive 
delay took place in the preparation and submission of the necessary estimates 
and the expenditure was only 36‘8, 23‘5 and 35‘0 per cent, of the allotment in 
each case. The establishments in the first two estates have since been reorga¬ 
nized and placed on a hotter footing. 


57. The total debts due to the estates at the beginuing of the fasli amounted to 
Es. 5,09,820; including loans newly gi-antecl (Rs. 33,001) and those newly brought 
to account (Rs. 2,07,328), as also interest accruing during the year (Es. 73,308) 
the total sum_ due was Es. 8,23,457, of which Es. 62,700 were collected and 
Es. 5,1.SS written off, leaving a balance ofEs. 7,65,619 distributed among 29 
estates. The outstanding amounts exceeded half a laldi of rupees in S&ugada 
(Rs. 2,06,560), Pithapuram (Es. 68,593), Palaiyampatti (Rs. 58,882) and Komara- 
marigalam (Rs. 2,38,397). .^most the whole of the amount shown against Senigada 
(Ganjam) was due from the zamindar of Biridi who is not bound to repay the principal 
(Rs, 1,50,000) under a bond until 1906; of the interest, Rs. 33,620 is on the point 
of realization in satisfaction of a decree. The major portion of the debt outstand- 
ing in Pithapuram (Goddvari) (Rs. 65,063) has to be recovered from thp personal 
assets of the late Ohinna CheUayyamma Eao and is believed to be irrecoverable. 
The bulk (Rs. 41,823) of tho amount outstanding in Palaiyampatti (Madura) is- 
reported to be irrecoverable; a sum of Rs. 15,646 was duo by the Raja of Ramnacl 
and the question of attaching his maintenance allowance is pending in the Suh- 
Gourt, Madura (East). In the Komaramangalam estate (Salem) which came under 
the Court’s management during the year under report, no regular accounts for 
decreeis and interest appear to have been kept by the late proprietor and the settle¬ 
ment of the demand under this head has therefore been delayed. 


T 5 S'o beginning of the fasli was 

Ws. Adding thereto debts newly contracted (Es. 20,600), debts newly 

interest that accrued during the year 
(Es. 5.5o,0o9), the total amounted to Rs. 1,15,16,921, of which Es. 1,59,363 were 
repmd and Rs. 117 struck off the accounts, leaving at the end of the fasli a balance 
^ "s. l,13A7.44t due by 17 estates. The debts outstanding were large ii: 
Nandigam fRs. 52 .340), Saluru (Es. 1,42,325), Pedda Merangi (Rs. DoliOO) 
alahasti (Rs. 36,6^,135), Karvetnagar (Es. 67,65,088), Palaiyavanam (Es, 1,93'919)’ 

( . 1,^{ ,650), Sivaganga (Rs. 59,4bS) and Punnattur Kovilagom, (Ea 68 588) 
A portion of the debt due by Nandigam (Ganjam) was repaid during the fasli 
under report, and .he remainder will be discharged as funds accrue. Of the Sdliirn 
(Ymga^tain) debt, Rs. l,3o,000 is not repayable before 1905. The Pedda Merdngi 
estate (Vizagapatam) has sufficient funds on hand, hut the creditor declines to 
accept payment before the stipulated date, viz., 1906. 


o9. The debts of the Palaiyavanam ward (Tanjore) are covered by usufructuary 
mortgage^. In Oho^apa Mudahyar’s estate (Tanjore) some Rs. 56,000 were 
realized by the sale of a tew villages towards the close of the year. The question 
f villages m order to repay the debts due by the Saptiir 

estate (Madura) is under oonsipration. The Habilities of the Palaiyampatti ^and 
feivaganga wards (Madura) will be discharged as funds accrue. Of the^ debts'in 
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Pimnatur (Malabav), Es. 42,828 wfire.cliie to private individuals, wliiletlie remainder 
re]ireseuttnl item.', bearing no infcere.sl due from the female liraiicli to tlie. different 
stauams belonging to the male inembers of the family. 

60. xit tlie beginning of flip fasli thirteen ivards were under the tuition of the 
Court’s European tutor at Newington, Madra.s; during the year the Pivagiri minor 
WHS also placed under his charge. Towards the close of the fasli the Sliulagiri 
ward wms removed to Bellary in consequence of his appoinlnieiit as a probationary 
jemadar iu the 1st Madras Lancers, one of the native officers in which regiment 
i.s his present guardian. All the wards at Newington except the Saluru, Kasim- 
hota and Pedda Merangi ruinors made steady progress. Special attention was paid 
to then’ phy.sical development. The usual vi.sit was paid to Ootacarauud during 
the suiiimor of 1901, hut work was regularly carried on during the two rnontlis 
.spent on the hills. Early iu the year, S of the minors were taken on tour to Oeylou 
and several important places in the south of the Presidency. Tlie Saptiir ivard ivho 
was married in 1899 wa.s for special reasons permitted to set up a .sepa.rato estab¬ 
lishment in Mylapur, hut continued to attend Newington as a day-pupil. The 
arrangement proved unde.sirable and lia.s since been torminated. Two wards received 
education at Bangalore; both were examined at, the Court’s request by the 
Inspector of Echool.s, Central Division; hi.s report wa.s satisfactory. The Siva- 
samudram (Coimbatore) ward came to Madras during the year on account of the 
prevalence of plague iu Mysore and aiTangements were made for his education. 
The Naudig.am (Ganjiiin) minor and the two Piiuiiattur (Malabar) male wards, wlio 
were under piivate tuition, made fair progress. Of the remaining wards, 8 w'ere 
reading at vaiinu.s schools in upper secondary, 11 in lower secondary, and 4 in 
primary classes The progress of the 9 minors does not fq)pear to have been 
satisfactory, and the steps to be taken to improve their education are engaging the 
attention of the Court. The two female wards of the Mamidivada estate (Vizaga- 
patam) and the si.stei's of the Kavalpara and Pnnnattur minors (Malabar) made fair 
progress during the year. Tlie Pithapwam (Godavari) minor’s step-sister and the 
Telajirole (Kistna) warcl’.s sister continued to receive instruction throughout the 
year from specially selected governesses. 

61. The suit for maintenance tiled by the widow of the late Piaja of Kalahasti 
having been decided adversely to the Kulahasti estate, an appeal has been preferred 
to the High Court and is still pending. In execution of a decree agaiust the Eaja 
of Ivarvetuagar the estate mansion was sold by the District Court. A suit has been 
filed for its recovery. Another suit agaiust the estate for the recovery of the debts 
due on the mortgage of the Narayanavmuam taluk, is still pending. The litigation 
with illegitimate member.s of the Saptiiv family in regard to their claim to a share iu 
the partible property left by their deceased father was compromised during the 
year. 

63. I’wo of the lahiks and many' of tlie villages iu a third taluk of the Ilarvet- 
nagar estate wliich were iu the posse.ssion of usufructuary mortgagees were taken 
under direct management during the fasli under section 39 of Madras Eegulation 
V of 1804. The investigation of the claims preferred agaiust the encumbered 
estates of Kalaha.sti and Karvetnagar was completed before the close of the fasli 
under report. The Court have decided to continue their mmiagemeut heyond the 
probationary period of two years prescribed in section 3S of the Eegulation. The 
foa.sibility of raising large loans to discharge I, he liabilities of the estates or at least 
the secured debts is under the Court’s consideration. 

63. The current demand on account of religious and charitable institutions in 
Jo estates under the Court’s management was Es. 4.3f),779; the arrears due at the 
beginnino of the fasli amounted to Pis. 1,73,460. Of Rs, 6,08,239 to be collected, 
Es. 3,53,970 were collected or remitted during the year, leaving a balance of 
E.S. 2,54,269, of which Es. 1,06,672 were included among the arrears due at the 
beginning of the fasli. The aggregate opening’ balance at the credit of the institu¬ 
tions was Rs. 62,447 ; the gross receipts amounted to Rs. 3,45,351 and the gross 
expenditure to Rs. 3,45,762; the closing balance wa.s therefore Ks. 62,036. 

64, As a Ranger could not be secured for the Pithapuram estate (GoddYari), the 
forests were leased out. The Court sanctioned the appointment of two Rangers 
and of a provisional e.stablishment in Karvetnagar (North Arcot). The re-snrvey 
of Serugada (Glanjam) and the survey of Kasiinkdta (Vizagapatam) were completed 
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during' the year under report. The survey of the Benkai (Salem) and Podda 
Mer-angi (Vizagapatam) estates was in progress. During the year under report a 
license to pro.speot for graphite over certain land in. Siliiru (Vizagapatam) was 
issued and the prospecting license in respect of manganese was renewed. Village 
acconntK were introduced in the Xomaramangalam estate (Halem) during the year 
under report. It is reported that they were maintained in nine other estates and 
it is presumed that they were kept in three more esstates. ■ 


REVENUE AND RENT-PAYIND CLABSES. (1901-1902.) 

65. The more important zamindaris are situated in the Northern Circars and 
the districts of Nellore, North Arcot, Madura and Tinnevelly. The amount of 
I’evenue and -water-rate due by zamindai-s in fasli 1310 was Rs. 64'44 lakhs out of a 
total land-revenue of Rs. 674 lakhs. Inamdars are numerous throughout the Presi¬ 
dency except in the Nilgins and on the West (Joaat. d'he groat majority of them 
pay revenue to Government in the form of quit-rent. The amount paid as quit-rent 
and water-rate in fasli LllO amounted to Rs. ,33-89 lakhs. The total number of 
lyotwari patfas held during the year was 3,299,996 and was 129,902 or 4 per cent, 
more than in fasli 1309. Of this number 67 per cent, were each held by a single 
individual, the rest being each held by two or more persons jointly. On the other 
hand a single ryot may hold more than one patta. Of the pattas 12 per cent, were 
for amounts less than one rupee each; in 55 per cent, the assessment ranged 
between Re. 1 and Rs 10; and in 22 per cent, between Rs. 10 and Rs. 30. Ex¬ 
cluding the West Coast districts, tho average area of a holding in, the lowest group 
was rather less than three-fourths of an acre assessed at less than 11 anuas a 
holding. In the next group the average extent is less than four acres assessed at 
Rs. 4| a holding. In the third group tlie averages are nine acres for the sin ole 
and 10'79 acres for the joint holdings; the former paid on the average Rs, 10-2-0 
and the latter Rs. 16-11-0 per holding. 
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LEGiSLATiiW; AijTnoi:n”i. 

1. The Legishitiv^e Oouncila iu India were constitputed under the Iiidiuu 
Councils Act, 1S61, and enlarged by the Indian Councils Act, 1892. The former 
statute protdded that the Council of the Governor of Fort 8t. George for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations should bo composed of the Ordinary 
Members of the Governor’s Conned, and a number of Additional Alembera includ¬ 
ing the Advocate General, to be nominated by the Governor, and that the number 
so nominateil should be not less than four nor moi'e tlian eight in addition to the 
Advocate General, nob less than half of the additional members being non-official 
persons; whde by the latter .statute the minimum and maximum iminbers of 
additional members have been fixed at eight and twenty respectively in addition to 
the Advocate General, and the Governor is empowered to nominate them subject 
to such regulations as the Governor General in Council may frame with the approval 
of the Secretary of State in Council. The-Madras Legislative Council has been 
raised to its full strength under this statute. Seven of the non-official members 
are nominated on the recommendation of the Municipal Commissioners, Madras, 
the northern and southern groups of District Municipalities, the northern and 
southern groups of District Boards, the Madras Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Senate of the trniver.sitj of Madras, one member being recommended by each of 
these bodie.s ; the other non-official members are nomin.ated by the Governor in such 
a manner as to secure a fan representation of the difliereut classes of the community ; 
one seat is ordinarily held by azamindar paying not less than Rs. 20,000 as peshkash 
annually to Governmeut. An Additional Member once nominated, holds office for a 
period of two years, but lus seat may be declared vacant if he is absent from 
India or is unable to attend to hi.s duties for a period of two consecutive months. 
Acceptance of an appointment under the Grown by a non-official member render.s 
his seat vacant. At the meetings of the Council, the Governor or, in his absence, 
the senior Civil Ordinary Member present presides. Four members in addition to 
the Governor or .an Ordinary Member of Council form a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The President or, in his absence, the senior Member presiding has a 
casting vote in addition to his original vote, if it is found on a division that the 
namber.s of votes for and against a eprestion put to the Council are equal. 

2. The Council is empowered to make law,s and regulation.? for the peace and 
good government of the whole Presidency and for that purpose it m-ay repeal or 
amend any law or regulation made prior to 1861 by any authority in India, in so 
far as it is applicable to this Presidency. The Council may also, with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General, repeal r)r amend, as to this Presidency, any law 
or regulation made at any time by any authority in India other than the Legislative 
Council of Fort St. George. i\o alteration in any Act of Parliament may be 
effected. No measure affecting the public revenues or imposing any charge 
on them can be introduced without the previous sanction of the Governor; and 
the prevdons sanction of the Govemoi- General is necessary for all laws and 
regulations— 

A) affecting the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or any other 
tax or duty now in force and imposed by the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the general purposes of that Government; 

(2) regulating any of the current coin, or the i.ssue of any bills, notes, or 

other paper currency ; 

(3) regulating the conveyance of letters by the post office or messages by 

the electric telegraph within the Presidency ; 

(4) altering in any way the Indian Penal Code (India Aci. XLV of 18G0); 
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c. 67. 
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(5) affecting the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of His 

Majesty’s subjects in India; 

(6) affecting the discipline or maiutenance of any part of llis Majesty’s 

military or naval forces; 

(7) regulating patents or copyright; or 

(8j affecting the relations of the Government with foreign princes or states. 

3. No law or regulation passed hy the Legislative Council is valid until both tbe 
Governor and the Governor General have assented to it. Any such law or regulation 
may be disallowed by the Crown, but, if it is disallowed, it beeome.s null and void 
only fi'om or after the day on which^the 'Governor inaAes known by })rocla,mation 
or by signification to the Council that he has received the notification of the 
disallowance. 


4, The ordinary rules for the conduct of business in the Legislative Council may 
be amended at its meetings subject to the assent of the Governor, but the Governor 
General in Council has power to disallow any such rules; rules relating to the 
discussion of the financial statement and to the asking of questions are made by 
tlie Governor in Council subject to the sanction of tbe Governor General in Council 
and may not be altered or amended by the Legislative Council.* Any member may, 
at a meeting of the Council, apply for leave to introduce a bill. As soon as such leave 
is granted, he is required to send a copy of the hill with connected papers and a 
statement of the objects and of the reasons for the proposed measure to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Council, who has them printed and furnished to all the members, 'i’be 
bill and tbe statement of objects and reasons are published in the official gazette 
in English and in such vernacular languages as the Governor directs. The Gov¬ 
ernor may also, in his discretion, direct such publication, although leave to intro¬ 
duce^ a bill has not been applied for. Fifteen clear days must intervene between 
publication and introduction. When a bill is introduced, the principle of the bill 
and its general provisions may be discussed, and, if necessary, it may be referred 
to a faeleot Committee for report. Reports of Select Committees must be published 
in the official gazette in the manner described above, and copies distributed to the 
members before a measure is brought up for final consideration. 

•j. VI bile the Indian Councils Act of 1861 restricted the business of the 
TjegLilative (.jouncils to the discussion of bills and the passing of acts, the Indian 

(. ouncils Act of 1892 extended their functions and authorized them also to discuss the 

annual financial statement of the province and to ask questions, subject to certain 
reservatiou.s, in relation to the administration. When the Council deals with the 
financial statement, the discussion must be confined to those branches of revenue and 
expenditure which are under the control of the Local Government, anv criticism of 
Imperial hnance being forbidden. Similarly in respect,of administrative matters, 
interrogations and responses should be limited to matters which aro within the 
controi o± the Local Government, and, in regard to matters which are or have been 
the subject of controversy between the Governor Genera] in Gonncil or the (Secre¬ 
tary ot femte and the Local Governmort, no question should be asked except us 
to matters of fact, and the answer should be confined to a statement of facts. 
i\o ctisciis.sion 1.S permitted on an answer given to a question. Questions must be 
so trained as to be merely requests for information and must not be put in an 
ST I® hypothetical form or be defamatory of any person or section of 
intTTT " question cannot be answered consistently with the public 

mteiests, it may be disallowed by the President without giving any reason. 
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(j. The seat in the Legislative (Vmucil which was vacant at the be^innin" of The Legisla- 
thu year wa.s filled by a nomination made on tlie rccominendation of the Chamber tive Council, 
of Commerce, ALidras. The terms of office of the remaining sis iion-ofBcial 
members appointed nn tbc recommendation of public bodie.s expired during the 
year ; five of the seats .so vacated were filled during the year in the n.snal manner, 
but tlie seat vacated by tbe member recommended by the Senate of tbe University 
of Madras bad not been filled at the close of the j-ear. Two other non-official 
members, an Bnrnpean planter and a Muhammadan, were re-appointed during the 
year. The Council held sis meetings and the average attendance of additional 
members at the meetings was sixteen. 


7- The Madras Court of Wards Act, 1902, was the only Act passed during the Acts and 
year. It was introduced b,y Govenirneiit audit received tbe assent of the Governor Bills. 
General on. May 7th, 1902. It consolidates and argendfi the law relating to the 
Court of Wards and contained in Madras Regulation V of 1804 as amended by 
subsequent enactments ; tbe provisions of the Madras Court of Wards (Amendment) 

Act, 1899, were incorporated in this Act without any alteration and the proMsions 
of Regulation V of 1804 ware remodelled on the lines of recent legislation on the 
subject in other provinces in India. A Bill to amend tbe law relating to land-lord Bill in of 
and tenant in this Pre.sideticy had been introduced on June 13th, 1898, and referred iS98. 
to a select committee on the same day; this Bill was still pending at the clo.se of 
the year. Mo projects of legi.slation were submitted by tbe Local Government to 
the Governniont of India with a view to their introduction into the Governor 
General’s Legislative Council. 


POLICE. (1901.) 

\_Adm.Liustri<tLon Report ot the hirpedor General of Police fhr the uear 1901 ; Judicial 
o.itd Adminid.ratire Sfatietic.n of Brit!gli India — BII. Police, pages 73 to lOh."] 

8, Owing to the insufficiency of the cadre of superior officers, thirteen sub- X 2 ie Police 
divi.sious bad to be left without a separate officer in charge of them during the Force, 
year (five of them for periods of si.x montli.s and upward.s) and two officers had to Strength, 
be recalled to duty from long leave out of India. The sanctioned strength of the 
ordinary force wa.s increased by 159 men as special police were employed for 
plague duty in Bellary and Salem districts. K.xoluding tire punitive police and 
private guards, the total strength amounted to 3,090 officers and 19,607 men, 
including 104 village watchers. Recruitment was generally easy, but few men of 
approved physique who bad passed tbe primary examination offered themselves for Bduc-^tion.. 
enlistment. The projiortion of constables (S5’4 per cent.) who could read and 
write was almost the same as in the previous year, but the proportion of inspectors 
who w'cre graduate.'^ rose from 9'1 to 12*5 per cent. Judged by the statistics of 
punishments, the conduct of the force .showed no improvement. The proportion of Punishmenta. 
men jjuhished for offences other than ab.sence without leave increased slightly from 
22'3 to 22’7 per cent., the proportion being pai'ticuinrly high in Madras City (43’6 
per cent.). There was a .satisfactory decline in the number of men fined and the 
average fine fell from As. lo-8 to As. 10-10; but the fact that the number of 
black marks and suspensions increased im.icates that the decline was due to the issue 
by the Inspector General of a circular deprecating the excessive infliction of fines. 

There was a marked incre.ise in the number of dismissals; during the year .34 
officers and 422 men were dismissed, whereas only 21 officers and 321 men were 
dismissed in 1900. The numbers of officers and men convicted in criminal courts 
rose from Id and 229 to 20 and 247 respectively; of 200 persons convicted for 
offences committed in their official capacity, no less than 78 were punished for 
negligently allowing prisoners to escape and 63 for offences under the Police iict. 

One constable vvas banged for a double murder committed by him with his carbine 
owing to an imaginary insult to his wife. Although the number of punishments Eewatds. 
rose during the year there was also a marked increase in the number of rewards 
•aud in tbe total value of the monetary rewards sanctioned by the Inspector General. 

The number of rewards by promotion rose Lorn 45 to 140 and tbe number of 
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other reu'ards increased from 4,38(1 r.o -I,/]5. Reward,s in money diBbnrsarl to 49(1 
men in 19U0 amounted lo Es. 2,158-S-O, but. in 1901 300 men received monetary 
rewards amounting; in (he aggregate to lis. 2,830. The increase in the nninber of 
rewards in monej' and of rewards by proinotion wa.s partly due to the issue of 
orders tb.at good work done in tracing out abiScoiiding offenders and absent known 
depredators should be more freely rewarded. ()f ItiO pupils vrho underwent the 
final examination in the station-house officers’ class of the Police Training scliool 
at Vellore, b8 or 73'3 per cent, passed. There wero 32 pupils in the In.spectors’ 
cla.ss on October 1st. hive Probationary As.sistant iSuperiutendente and two junior 
.officers of the Indian Civil Service also attended the school. A scheme for the 
conversion of the school into a permanent institution was submitted to tbe 
Government of India, but its consideration was postponed by that Government, 
pending the general enquiry by the Police Commisision into tbe organization of 
the police througliont India. The cost of the force was Rs. 41,93,313, but, this 
amount includes pay for eleven montlis only, the pay for December 1900 having 
been disbursed in that month as the Ohri.stma.9 holidays were late; including the 
pay for December 1900, the cost was Es. 44,28,363 or Es. 44,483 more than in the 
previous year. Of this increase, about Es. 26,0U0 represent tlie pay of the 
special pohee employed temporarily in connection with plague, and Rs, 13,000 
were increased e.vpeiiditure on “travelling allowances,” which is ascribed to tbe 
extension of railways and consequent increase in travelling by rail and to tbe 
unusually large number of escorts for treasure and prisoners. Tliej’e is still 'a 
general complaint that very few village magistrates realize theii- duties in connec¬ 
tion with the police and that some actually assist criminals. Favourable reports 
about village talayaries have, however, been i-eceivpd from a few di.stricts. The 
issue of badges and staves to village talayaries was extended to two mom districts 
and to two taluks of a third district during the year. Tbe additional (punitive) 
police force employed in Tinnevelly district svliich originally consisted of an 
Assistant Superiutendent, 3 European inspectors, 6 European bead constable,s, 12 
native head constables, 3 buglers and 300 constaliles, was iiicrea,sed in 1901 by 4 
head constables and 58 constables for employment in Ndngundri and .Tinnevelly 
taluks on account of the prevalence of crime there. A Slianar agitation was 
expected in the south of Tinnevelly on account of an a,ttempt on 1,he part of 
the Slianars to introduce certain social reforms and thoir refusal to pay tlufir 
contribution to the Parava fund, but due precautions were taken to prevent an 
outbreak. A punitive police force, consisting of one European inspector, one 
European head constable, two native head constables, one bugler, and 60 constables 
was stationeci at Aruppukdttai in Madura district, and a similar force was stationed 
at Kamudi in the same district on account of the riots which arose out of disputes 
between the Sbanars and Maravars in 1899. Tbe cost of tbe punitive police in 
Tinnevelly district was Es. 90,211 and in Madura district was Rs. 23,488. 


9. While the fall in the price of the principal food-grains was slight, there was 
an appreciable decrease in tbe number of grave crimes during tbe year. The city 
of Madras, the Hilgiris, Kurnool, Cnddapah and Jeypore continued to he the most 
criminal districts. The number of cognizable cases reported under the Indian Penal 
Code other than nuisances fell from 60,675 to 64,987, and the number of true cases 
from 48,936 to 48,379. Of cases returned as true, 26,552 were under special and 
local laws and l'24p471 under public and local nniaances, the corresponding figures 
lor 1900 being 5.j,919 and 82,900, the apparent decrease in the former being 27 367 
and the apparent increase in the latter being 41,471. As, however, cases under 
sections tl and 72 of Act III of 18S8 (Madras City Police Act) have now been 
shown under public and local nuisances and not under special and local, laws as 
hitherto, the real increase under public and local nuisances as returned in 1900 
was 14,S07. On the other hand ofFeiices under the Hackney Carriage Act which 
are non-cogmzable had been Intberto returm-d as cognizable under special and local 
Jaws ; there was tlmrefore no decrease m the number of true cases under special and 
local laws as returned in 1900, but an increase of 3,841. The increases under these 
two heads are ascribed to the special steps taken to prevent a recurrence of 
omissions of these cases from the returns^ with a view to reconcile the statistics 
o crime given m the Police and in the Criminal Justice administration reports 
ihere was a marked decrease m grave crime. The nu mber of murders fell from 624 
to 463, the smallest number recorded in the last quinquennium. There was one 
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car^G of human sacriiice iu which a man niurriered hiri own .son in tIio hope of obtaining 
a revelation regarding some hidden treasure. 'J’wo ensf-s of infanticide hv women 
ended iu conviction ; in uno case an iininiirriod ■woman, actuated aftparently by a 
sense of sliaine, threw her new-bom child into a w'ol] ; iu ihe other case a lieggar 
■woman killed her child in the sarnn ma.uii.er because .she found thal slic was refused 
shelter by viUagera as the child cried at night. A rathor scidoits riot occurred in 
the Sivaganga Zamindari of Madura, district a.s the Lahhai inliahitaut.s objected to 
a Hindu pvoces.sjon passing their mosque. The imniher of dacoitics declined from 
677 to .5^.5 and the iiumher of robberies from 746 io 737. A gatig working in 
the neighbourhood of-Satyainaiig-alam iu Coimbatore district gave a considerable 
amount of trouble. An important case in which property worth more than ei lakh 
of rupees was sttdeu by a band of 150 men from the house of a kornati woman in 
Xistiia district, remained iirideteoted. The number of cases of house-breaking fell 
by over 1,000 from S,!l06 to 7,955 and the number of ordinary thefts declined from 
14,tjf-2 to L3,y84.. The latter included a theft of several jmrds of ■wire cut from 
the main telegrapili line connecting Madras and Bombay at rerambiir (Aladriia). The 
nilmber of cattle thefts decreased liy 6dl to 3,3"0; about one-fifth of tht'se c:ises 
^603) occuvied in. Coimbatore. There ■were 80 cases of cattle jioisoniug. 

10. The total imiuber of cognizable cases completely immstigated by the police 
■was 179,507. Of 59,606 ctEses reported to the police during the year 92’3 ])er cent, 
were investigated immediate!]’- on report. In 117,341 out of 119,965 cases taken 
up by the police, otherwise than on report, public and local nuisances were dealt 
with under special and local laws. The number of cases under the Indian Ponal 
Code, excluding nuisances, in -ndiich investigation wa.s completed during the year 
was 41,905, but in no less than 11,028 of these cases or 26-3 per cent, orders ■were 
issued by the magistracy, on the recommendation of the police, to treat them as 
false, and the accused were not brought to trial, but the number of cases treated 
as maliciously or ■wilfully false was only 4,672; in 3,756 of these cases the police had 
power to prosecute the complainants on their o'wn motion but action was taken in 
only 185 cases ; the magistrate’s sanction to prosecute was requested in 706 of 
the remaining 916 cases and was refused in 421 cases; prosecutions wmre actually 
instituted in only 116 of the 285 cases in which the requisite sanction •was accorded. 
Although, as has been observed, there was an appreciable decrease in grave crime 
during the year, there Avas a fall in detection of murder and of cugnizable crimes in 
the aggregate and there was a marked fall in the detection of grave crimes against 
property. Only 24'4 of the murders committed were detected and tjie percentages 
of dacoities, robberies, oases of housebreaking, and ordinary thefts delected were 
only 18'6, 36'G, 40, and 50'9, respectively. This un.satisfact.ory stale of affairs -is 
ascribed to the unavoidable changes of Superintendents and inspectors, to the 
inefficiency of station-house officers and in Madura and Bellaiy districts to the 
heaviness of the charges of the superior officers of the .police. The amount of 
property stolen during the year was valued at Rs. 16,50,013, of which property 
worth Rs. 3,60,887 or 21-9 per cent, was recovered; the percentage wn.s better 
than in 1900 (17) and 1899 (30-2) which were exceptional years on account of the 
Shanar-Maravar riots but not so good as in 1898 (23-6) and 1897 (24'5). Excluding 
nuisances 16,956 cases under the Indian Penal Code, were decided judicially; 
of these 14,113 or 83’2 per cent, ended in conviction, the percentage being nearly 
the same as in 1900 (8S‘5). Of 38,109 persons, rvho were arre.sted for offences 
again.st the State, public tranquillity, safety and justice or against the person or 
against property, only 53'8 per cent. (20,519 were convicted; the corresponding 
percentage in 1900 was 56'8. At the close of the year 14,411 knoAvn depredators, 
962 receivers of stolen property and 1,604 suspected persons, who were on the 
registers maintained by the police, were at large, the corresponding figures at 
the end ef 1900 being 14,486, 447 and 904 respectively. The number of such 
persons who were con-vioted fell to 1,234 from 1,422 in 1900. The method of 
registering receivers was revised by the inclusion of persona who, though never 
con^victed, were known to be regular receivers. The number of houses of had 
repute registered by the police rose from 1,533 to 1,896. There were 109 wandering 
criminal gangs consisting of 1,24.3 men, 1,226 women and 2,128 children, of whom 
120 men were convicted during the year. The permanent gangs numbered 657 
and included 9,866 men, 8,648 women and 1-5,083 children, of whom 250 men 
and 11 women were convicted. During the year 2,531 persons were convicted as 
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old offeudors uiidt']- suctiou 7d, IndiiUi Penal Code ; rules under section oGi, Cjiniinal 
Procedure Code, relating to the notification of residence b]’ habitual offeudors were 
issued during the year, 'fhe Griniinal Identificatinn Bureau received 8,959 cards of 
finger-print.s of convicted pcr.son.s for registry aiul idcnitified as old offenders 515 of 
3,-518 person.s regarding whose antecedents ref<'renc('s wore made. The number 
of persons (2,273) put up before niagi.strato.s under sections 109 aufl 110 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code was not quite so high a.s in 1900 (2,307), but the [icr- 
centago of persons bound over to those whose casiss were decided ro.s(i from 5(r8 
to 65‘9. 


criminal JUSTICK. (1901.) 


[Brpnrt iin Ihc, AdmhbistruHon of Oriminui Justin; in the Madras Fresidciicij, J901; 
JiidieinI and Administrafivp. Sfritistics oj British Ivdui —IV. Criminai Justice, 
pages 22 tv . 33 .] 

Tribunals. 11- lu the Presidency town, there was no change in the couits which cxci-cised 

criminal jurisdictioji. In the mufassal, 4,566 Village Magistrates, 59 Bench Magis¬ 
trates, 3 Cantonment Jifagistrates, 4-t Special Magistrates, 487 Subordiuato Magis¬ 
trates, 89 Sub-divisional Alagistrates with appellate powers, SlDi.sti'ict .Magistrates, 
20 Sessions Judges, 2 Additional Sessions Judges and 2 Assistant Sessions Judges 
fi.vercised criminal jurisdiction. Thera were 3 Sessions and 2 Additiona.l Se.ssiona 
Judges for the agencies a.s before. An Additional Sessions J'luigc was appointed 
in Tinnevelly from l8th February to 24th April 1901. to assi.st the Ses.sioj)s Judge 
in dispo.sing of an unusually large number of cases committed at the close ol' 1900. 
The Court of the Stationary Sub-Magistrate, Oheudragiri, in Noith Aroot, was 
aboli,shed. A Cantonment Magistrate of the tJiird class was established at Poona- 
mallee in CTiinglepat. The number of Village Magistrates who tried cases in 1901 
diminished by 418. The decrease was probably the outcome of a fall in the number 
of cases filed ; bat the number of .such courts is cou.staiitly fluctuatiug and dejioiids 
on the local circumstances of each village. Fifty-eight 3’ahsildars not ordinarily 
inve,sted with powers under section 190, OriminarProcediiro Code, cxei'cisod powers 
under that sectiou. 


State of 
Crime. 


The Courts. 


Tillage Magia- 


12. The number of offences reported during the year ujidcr the Indian Penal 
Code was 120,546 and under special and local ]aw.s 221,803, tho increase in the 
foimei being 1,195 and in the latter 6,90G as compared with the previous year.. 
The total number of complaints rejected under section 203 of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code was 11,365, their proportion to the total number of ca,ses reportod being 
almost the same a,s in 1900. The percentage of conviction in cases brought to trial 
was 25-96 in the case of offences under the Indian Penal Code and SG-90 in the case 
of offences under special and local laws, the average percentage of the pi’evions five 
years being 25-45 aiid‘84-43 respectively. Out of 96 European British subjects 
who were tried 55 were convicted. There wore marked moreases in offences of hurt 
(+ 959), 111 offences affecting public health, &c. (+ 695) ami in offences of crimuial 
force and assault (+ 475;. The number of offences affecting life decreased slio-htly • 
the noticeable decrease in thefts (—764) is ascribed to the improved state of tho 
season. The numbers of the cases reported under the Towns’ Niirianccs Act tho 
City Police Act and the Forest Act rose by 6,250, 4.297, and 1,761 respect!volv' 
almost the whole increase m case.s under the Towns’ Niii,sauces Act occurrod hi 
Aladura; the decrease of 3,836 cases under the District Alunicipalitles Act is almost' 
entirely accounted for by the diminution of 3,407 cases in Madura owing to the fact - 
that prasecutions for selling meat outside the market wore no longer necossary. 
Iheiallof uO/Dm the number of cases under the Salt Act is ascribed to the 
infliction of deterrent punishments in previous years and to tho rainfall ivliich 
reuaerecl salme soils unfit for scraping, 

13. The total numbers of cases (302,358) and appeals (10,708) instituted during 
the year in all courts except Village Magistrates’ Courts nmre slightly in excess of 
those m the previous year. There was an increase in the number of preventive 
and miscellaneous proceedings taken under the Code of Criminal Procedure 3'lie 
fall of 1,104 in the number of cases instituted in Village Magistrates’ Courts (10 735') 
was due to the.good season. Of'17,047 poreons tried by them, 6,600 wore convicted. 
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d/( 27 being imprisoned and the rest confined in tte stocks. There was a .slight 

increase in the number of cases instituted in the regular Magistrate.s’ Courts in the Regular 

inufassal, the number being 229,206 as compared with 227,035 in 1900 ; the arrears 

at the close of the year were, howevei’, less than at the end of 1900. The total ° i “s . 

number of persons under trial in these courts was 387,451, of whom 379,34.3 were 

dealt with, 191,539 persons being convicted; among these were 3,680 juvenile 

offenders, but only fourteen of them were dealt with under section -31 of Act VIII 

of 1897 ; 937 youthful offenders were however sentenced to whipping in lieu of 

other pnnishment.s. The percentage of convictions (51’09) was slightly less than 

in 1900. Sentences of imprisonment (both rigorous and simple) decreased to a 

small extent but fines were more numerous and more severe than in 1900. The 


total amount of fines imposed was Es. 7,11,531 and the amount realized was 
Es. 6,02,b65, out of which sums amounting to Es. 28,164 were paid to complainants 
as compensation. There was a large decrease ia the number of sentences of whip¬ 
ping. The average pendency of cases in Magistrates’ Courts was, on the whole, les.s 
than in 1900, and varied from one day in Bench Magistrates’ Courts to eighteen 
days in the Courts of Deputy and Assistant Magistrates. The total number of 
witnesses examined was 356,921, the amount of diet and travelling expenses paid 
to them being Es. 87,866. During the year 8,351 appeals were preferred to 
District and Sub-divisional Magi.strates by 15,693 persons, the number of appeals 
being 399 more than in the previous year ; in 62‘35 per cent, of these cases, the 
sentences of the lower courts were confirmed. Of the 702 revision cases dealt with 


by the Magistrates during the year, 584 were received on applications from parties 
and the rest were taken up by the courts siio motu; the percentage of unsuccessful 
applicatiou-s was 71'64. District Magistrates granted rewards, amounting to Es. 
2,115, of which E.S. 795 were granted by the District Magistrate of Tinnevelly; the 
total amount of rewards disbursed by District Magistrates in 1900 was Es. 2,222. 


14. The number of cases committed to the Sessions Courts in the mufassal during Courts of 
1901 was 1,343, i.e., 176 less than in the previous year. There were 1,798 persons Session, 
tried by jury, 1,512 with the aid of assessors and 92 both by jury and with assessors; 
in the case of the remaining 201 persons, either jui’ors or assessors were not chosen 
or their opinions were not taken. The jury system is reported to have worked 
well. Of the persons tried 1,554 or 45'1 per cent, were convicted, 91 persons 
being sentenced to death subject to confirmation by the High Court. The total 
amount of fines imposed was Es. 15,955, but only Es. 4,016 of the sum wei'e 
realized in addition, to Es. 941 recovered during the year out of fines imposed in 
previous years. The average duration of Sessions trials fell from 38 to 34 days. 

At the end of the year 34 oases were pending, the number pending at the close 
of 1900 having been 42. The number of witnesses examined (13,436) was 311 
less than in 1900, but the number detained more than three days fell from 4,063 
to 2,416. The amount of batta and travelling allowances paid to witnesses was 
Es. 56,499. During the year 1,470 appeals were preferred to Sessions Courts by 
2,243 appellants, the corresponding figures for the previous year being 1,398 and 
2,124. The average duration of appeals fell from 27 to 25 days. The percentage 
of cases in which the sentence appealed against was confirmed was 71'5. Of the 
478 revision cases concerning 1,702 persons decided during the year, 405 were 
filed by parties and 73 were taken up by the Courts mo ?notii; of the petitions 
78'02 per cent, were unsuccessful. 


15. The number of cases instituted in the courts of Presidency ifagistrates Presidenoy 
increased from 67,071 in 1900 to 71,768, owing mainly to the large increase in MagasteateB. 
tho number of prosecutions under the City Police Act already mentioned. At the 
end of the year 35 cases concerning 49 persons were pending. The percentage 
of convictions remained the same as in the previous year (91). A sum of 
Es. 5,444 levied iu cases of cruelty to animals was paid to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The number of witnesses examined rose from 
13,746 to 14,224 and a .sum of Es. 1,586 was paid as batta. 


16. During the year 42 sessions-oases concerning 70 persons wei'e received by High Oom-t. 
the High Court. Six oases were heard with special jurors. Piffcy-five persons were 
convicted and the percentage of convictions fell from 82 in 1900 to 71. Pines 
amounting to Es. 18,000 were imposed in three cases, but nothing was realized. 

Tire amount of batta and travellicg expenses paid to witnesses decreased from 

■36 
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Us. 2,093 to B,s. 1,800. iBclucling three cases pending from tlie previous year, there 
■were 35 cases referred by Sessions Judges to the Pligh Court under section 307, 
Criminal Procedure Code. Of these, 30 cases were disposed of during the year ; 
verdicts of guilty were upheld in 4 cases but reversed in 7 cases; verdicts of not 
guilty were upheld in 6 cases, while similar verdicts wore set aside and convictions 
recorded in 13 ca.ses : in the remaining case concerning three persons, where tho 
jury returned a verdict of guilty, one person was acquitted and two were convicted. 
The High Court disposed of the cases of 92 persons who were sentenced to death 
by the Sessions Couits, subject to confirmation by the Pligh Court i the convictions 
were upheld in the case of 70 persons, the remainder being acquitted; sentences of 
death were confirmed in the case of 57 persons and commuted to transportation in 
tho case of 11, and to imprisonment in the case of 2 persons. Excluding 83 appeals 
from sentences of death that came np for disposal with cases under section 37d- of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 32 cases under section 307 of the same Code 
which were treated as appeals, 772 appeals were received by the High Court during 
the year; of the.se 36 were appeals from judgments of acquittal. Of 818 appeals 
decided, 613 were rejected summarily and 164 others were confirmed. The Court 
took up 31 revision cases suo motn, 41 and 119 cases respectively were reported 
by Sessions Judges and District Magistrates and 343 applications for revision 
^received from parties, the corresponding numbers in 1900 having been 
52, 57, 105 and 300 respectively. In 75 per cent, of the total number of cases 
d^ecided, the proceedings of the lower courts were not intei'fered with. The High 
Court disposed of 2l5 migoellaneous petition.s. 
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PRISONS. (1901.) 

[-Report on the Administration of the Jails of the Madras Presidency, IDOl ; Jutlkial 
and Administrative Statistics of B/iti'sh India,—V. Jails, pages Bh k) 5S.] 

In The number of central (7) and district (10) jails remained unaltered 
throughout the year. The Government workhouse was located daring the year 
inside Ae Penitentiary, Madras, which was raised to the status of a first-class central 
lail. The number of district jails was one less than in 1900 on account of the 
abolition of the district jail at Guntur. Tbo subsidiary jail at .Blinvanagiri in 
i^outh Arcot district was closed and a temporary subsidiarv jail was opened at 
rolavarara m Godavari district; the number of subsidiary jaik (303) at the close of 
tie year was therefore the same as at the end of 1900. The acooramodatiou avail¬ 
able m central jails was increased by 37 to 7,732 by the conversion of store-rooms 
into wards, the construction of three new cells and the rectification of errors in com- 
no.f The decrease of 245 in the accommodation in district 

jails (3,281) was mainly due to the abolition of the district jail, Guntiir. The dailv 
average number of prisoners exceeded the permanent accommodation in the central 
jails at Eajahmuudry and Salem and in the Penitentiary and in the district jails 
at V izagapatam, Bellary and Palamcottah; overcrowding was avoided by accom¬ 
modating prisoners in workshops and temporary sheds. Three cells wmre'added at 
the Penitentiary and two at the district jail, but the number of cells and barracks 
with separate sleeping accommodation for prisoners remained the same as in 1 900 
fivf account of the abolition of the district jail at Gniitdr which contained 

ve cells, the close of the year lOo cells at the district jail, Bella,ry, and 14 

estim^fm Th ^ 01 construction and an 

S”'' 

ably Lt ftlnTmo (102.890) oomifls,.- 

danig mj oft«t year m the p«,t decade. The aumher discharged darkg the y Jr 

“the »d o? S his “ “f end therefore, as there wlrelS,»2lV„Lra 
at the en(l ot 1900, l..>,238 remained at the close of the year. The daily avers ve 

duri^^'^tf rose from 12,832 to 18,020, the highest averaL- 

reHu t• decade. The figures relating to prisoners under-trial sfiow^a 

k ^ 1900 intte number admitted during the yeaJ^nd 

m the dany average population. The numbers of escapes and deaths fell from 54- 
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and 37 to 51 and 22, respectively. Of the 51 escapes, 49 oconrred from subsidiary — ’ 
jails. The daily average number of civil prisoners wa.s 171-63 and was 12'91 less Oml 
than in 1900. The number of admissions and the daily average population were p™onerg. 
the lowest recorded since 1896 ; there were no deaths among civil prisoners during 
the year under report. There were ID State priaonei-s at the beginning of the year state 
and one was admitted during the year into the district jad, Vizagapatam; of prisoners, 
these 11, live were released from jail and placed under police surveillance, and six 
remained in confinement at the end of the year. 


19. The total numher of convicts during the year (70,143) was considerably Convicts 
higher than that of any previous year except 1900; this fact was in part due to the 
large number remaining at the end of the year 1900, viz.. 11,383—a figure which 
was the highest on record and was in advance of the number remaining at the close 
of the previous year by over 30 per cent. The number received by direct committal 
was less by 7-6 per cent, than in 1900. The daily average number of convicts 
rose from 10,435 in 1900 to 10,813, the highest figure recorded in the past decade; 
as the total number of convicts fell from 75,418 to 70,14.3, the increase in the daily 
average number indicates that convicts spent longer periods in jail in 1901 
than in 1900, but an examination of the sentences under which convicts were 


admitted in 1901 aud 1900 shows that they were generally shorter in 1901 than 
in 1900; the number of admissions in 1900 and 1901 was 37,908 and 35,032 and 
the percentages of convicts admitted whose sentences respectively did not exceed one 
month, exceeded one month but not 3 months, exceeded 3 months butnot 6 months, 


exceeded 6 months but not one year, exceeded one j-earbutnot two years, exceeded 
two years but uot five years, exceeded five years butnot ten years, exceeded ten 
years aud of convicts who were sentenced to transportation and of those sentenced 
to death were 53-07, 19-79, 13-97, 5-89, 2-83, 2-41, 0-81, 0-21, 0-79, 0-23, and 
54-73, 18-74, 14-22, 6-78, 2 77, 0-67, 0-05, 0-57, 0-19, 0-24, respectively; these 
^gures show that of convicts sentenced 'to imprisonment the proportion of 
those whose sentences did not exceed one month and that of those whose sentences 


exceeded 3 mouths but nob 6 months were greater in 1901 than in 1900, but the 
proportion of those sentenced to longer terms of imprisonment was less in 1901 
than in 1900. The increase in the daily average number of convicts appears to be 
mainly due to the facts that the number of convicts at the beginning of the year 
(11,369) largely exceeded that at the beginning of 1900 (8,707) and that the number 
of convicts sentenced to long terms of impi’isonment in 1900, who remained in jad 
■during 1901, was exceptionally high. The percentage of prisoners sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment fell from 86-66 in 1900 to 85-89. The proportion of convicts 
admitted who were juvenile rose from 1 -81 to 1-95 per cent. Orders were issued in 
December 1901 drawing the attention of magistrates to the inexpediency of imprison¬ 
ing juvenile offenders excejot when no other alternative is possible. The number of 
habitual offenders admitted during the year (2,786) was 220 less than in 1900 ; 2,671 
were identified as such before conviction, the decline from 3 to 2-4 per cent, in the 
number of identifications of habitual criminals in jails, nob recognized before con-vic- 
tion, is attributed to the improved system of identification adopted by the Oidminal 
Identification Bureau. Each jail now contains a complete record of the finger-tip 
impressions of all its prisoners. All Bnrman convicts confined in jails in this 
Presidency were removed to Burma, The number of convicts who escaped was 
smaller in 1901 than in any of the five previous years. Five convicts escaped 
from central jo.ils, seven from district jails and nineteen from subsidiary jails. 

7-23 per cent, of the male convicts and 4-47 per cent, of the female convicts were 
employed as officers of prisons; the corresponding percentages in the year 1900 were 
6-93 and 3-93. For the first time on record a convict warder, while employed on 
sentry duty, abused the trust reposed in him and effected his escape. The “ mark Conduct, 
system ” is reported to have worked well. During the year, 2,643 convicts were 
released under this system, the number so released in 1900 having been 1,926 and in 
1899, 1,990. One convict released during the year had earned a remission of 688 
days and a gratuity of Bs. 35-14-11. Although there was an increase in the daily 
average number of prisoners during the year as compared with the previous ye.ar, 
the total number of prison offences fell from 14,891 in 1S99 and 14,324 in 1900 
to 13,937 in 1901, the decrease being considerable in offences relating to work. 

There was a corresponding fall in the number of punishments, the ratio of the total 
number of punishments to the daily average population being 132-38 per cent, in 
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1901 and 140-35 per cent, in 1900. Penal diet was more sparingly inflicted tian 
in previous years and restraint by fetters and hand cuts was used more freely. The 
number of cLms in which corporal punishment was inflicted, declined from 52 cases 

in 1900 to 45. . /ok .in 

20. The death-rate in 1901 svas 21-7 per mille; it was lower than in 1900 (25-4^),, 
hut not so low as in 1899 (16-9). The number of admissions of convicts into 
hospitals rose from 533'38 per mille in 1900 to 601'38 per mille. Cholera hioke 
out in 3 central and 5 district jails and was specially virulent in the district ] ail 
at Madura, where 21 prisoners died of cholera. The number of admissions into 
hospital at the central jail, Eajahmundry, on account of naalarial fever lose horn l-,3 
to 543. The percentage of prisoners discharged who had gained weight dunng 
their residence in a central or district jail was higher (61'2) than in any year in 
the previous quinquennium and the percentage of those who had lost weight was 
lower (17-7) than in any of the preceding five years. 

21. The total expenditure on jails was Rs. 14,05,291. and was more than half 
a lakh of rupees in excess of the expenditure in 1900 (Rs. 13,49,9 l) 3). The dietaiy 
charges rose from Rs. 4.23.946 to Rs. 4,84,453,_the difference being _ attributable to. 
the increase in the daily average number of prisoners and to the increase in the 
value of the stock of rations at the close of the year (Rs. 53,718) as compared 
with the value of the stock at the end of 1900 (Rs. 26,817); hut allowing for the 
differancd in tbe value of stock, it is found tliat tlio averago annual cost o£ diet 
rose from Rs. 32-6-10, Rs. 31-3-10 and Rs. 38-11-10 in 1900 to Rs. Sn-O-O, 
Rs. 33-5-1 and Bs. 40-5-0 in central, district, and subsidiary jails, respectively. 
The advance in the expenses in connection with manufactures from Rs. 3,99,684 in 
1900 to Es. 4,33,032 was partly due to the cost of special machinery obtained from 
England for the Coimbatore Jail. TJie net earnings in cash on account of manii* 
factures were Es. 1,39,953, and were Rs. 697 more than* in 1900. The fall of 
Rs. 10,409 in the charges for the establishment (Rs. 2,55,772) is accounted for by 
the fact that pay for eleven months only was disbursed during the year. The 
noticeable decline in the charges for clothing and bedding from Rs. 38,200 to 
Rs. 25,680 is ascribed to the fact that charges for 15 months were included in 1900. 
There was also a marked decrease in the cost of petty repairs from Rs, 38,075 to. 
Rs. 23,829 owing to the fact that the execution of repairs which were not very 
urgent were stopped in order to allow other pressing charges to be met. The 
average annual cost of each prisoner rose from R.s. 66-10-9 to Rs. 68-12-1; the 
difference appears mainly in the increased cost of diet. 

22. The class of assistant jailors was reorganized and such distinctions as 
hindered their efficiency and adaptability were abolished. An arrangement was 
made between the Police and Jail departments regarding the conveyance of prisoners 
by rail in consonance ivitli the orders of the Government of India. Rules undei’ 
section 565 of the Code of Criminal Procedure regarding the notification of residence 
by released convicts were issued. The scheme for the concentration of prisoners in 
subsidiary jails was extended to the districts of North and South Arcot, Trichinopoly 
and Coimbatore. 


23. The workhouse was removed to the Penitentiary in January 1901. There 
were four inmates at the beginning of the year and J 6 were admitted during the year. 
Eight of the new inmates were European British subjects, one was an Australian 
and six belonged to other classes of British subjects. Eour of the 19 inmates 
obtained employment and were discharged, two were discharged, on obtaining help 
from relatives, under section 16 of the European Vagrancy Act {IX of 1874), six were 
released, five absconded, two of them being convicted and sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for one month each and one was released as ho was an Bast Indian 
and therefore ineligible for admission. At the close of the year there was one 
inmate in the workhouse. The causes of the increase in the number of inmates 
who absconded were apparently the removal of the workhouse to the Penitentiary, 
the enforcement of strict discipline and the deprivation of luxuries. The daily 
average niimher of inmates fell from 4-03 in 1900 to 2-09. The total expenditure 
feu from Rs. 1,964 to Rs. 1,327 and the average cost of each inmate from 
Rs. 63-15-2 to Es. 60-9-4. 
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[Bejjori on tho Administration of Oioil Justice in the Madras Fresidency in 1901; 

Judicial and Administrative statistics of Bdtish India, HI.—Givil Justice, 
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24. Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sbephard retired on the l-3th July 1001 and Tribunals. 
Justice Sir Bhashyam Aiyan^ar, who was appointed in his place, assumed charge 

of his office on the 1st August 1901. The number of tribunals which exercised 
civil jurisdiction in 190), excepting Aullage courts, was almost the same as in 1900. 

The number of village courts before which cases were tried rose from 5,192 to 
5j517; the increase was particularly marked in Madura district (250). The 
number of district courts was 2-3, including 3 agency courts; there were 22 
Subordinate Judges’ courts (including six Assistant Agents) and 138 District 
Munsifs’ courts (including 17 over which Agency Magistrates presided); 65 
revenue courts exercised jurisdiction during the yeai-. Tlie local jurisdictions of 
the various courts in 1901 were the same as in the previous year, save in South 
Arcot and Ganjam districts. In the former, the jurisdictions of the District 
Munsifs, excepting Chidambaram and Vriddhachalam were redistributed from Ist 
April 1901, and in the la,tter, the jurisdiction of the District Munsif of Berham- 
pore was reduced and that of the District Munsif of Sompdta correspondingly 
enlarged from 10th April 1901. The District Munsif of Piirvatipuram was trans¬ 
ferred to the Godavari district to assist the Munsifs of Eajahtnundry and Bllore 
from 1st July 1901, while the work of the Parvatfpuram court was added to the 
Eazam court. A Subordinate Judge’s court was established at Triohinopoly for 
eight months to enable the District Judge to clear off arrears of work. The 
Subordinate Judges’ court of Bellary and Salem, which had been temporarily 
transferred to Ohittoor (North Arcot district) in December 1900, remained at that 
station till the end of April 1901, and was then, after th'- annual vacation, 
retransferred to Salem. 

25. The aggregate number of original suits instituted in all coarts in 1901 Litigation. 
(347,583) was 17,202 less than the number instituted iu 1900 and 24,243 less 

than the number instituted in 1399. The diminution is attributed to the cumulative 
affect of a series of rather unfavourable seasons, and in South Arcot district to 
an exceptionally good crop of ground-nut, in consequence of which several debts 
were discharged without recourse to law. The large increase of 2,239 in the 
number of appeals died (12,376) was almost entirely due to the large number filed 
under the Rent Recovery Act in Goddvari and Kistna districts. The amounts 
involved in original and appellate litigation rose by about 8^ and nearly 13 lakhs of 
rupees to Rs. 4,60, 61.000 and Rs. 50,92,000, respectively. The number of suits village 
instituted before village courts (89,527) was 4,292 less than in 1900 ; the decrease, courts, 
which occurred chiefly in Tanjore and Madura, is partly ascribed to the census, 
which gave much extra work to village officers. Iu revenue courts 10,299 suits Revenue 
(1,646 less than in 1900) were instituted; the fall of 1,849 suits in Goddvari district courts, 
was due to arrangements made between the receivers of two estates and tenants. 

The total number of ordinary suits and small causes instituted in District Munsifs’ District 
courts amounted to 79,956 suits .and 125,4.57 small causes or 4,683 suits and 4,433 Munsifs’ 
small causes less than in 1900. The decrease in ordinary suits occurred iu all the 
districts except Madura and North Malabar and was greatest in South Arcot, 

Ghingleput and Gdddvari. There was a decrease of more than 1,000 small causes 

in each of the districts of Tanjore, South Arcot and Godavari ; an increase of over 

1,000 small causes in Nellore is attributed chiefly to the filing of a large number of 

suits by the Raja of Venkatagiri for the recovery of rent. The number of ordinary SuTDordinatB 

suits (omitting suits instituted in the courts of Assislaut Agents) in Subordinate Judges’ 

Judges’ courts (882) was nearly the same as m 1900 (877) ; small causes decreased 

from 19,360 iu 1900 to 18,927. The number of ordinary suits instituted in District District 

courts rose from 441 in 190o to 494, while small cau.se3 fell from 1,941 to 1,480. courts. 

The increase in ordinaiy suits was common to almost all districts, but iu Triebino- 
poly, the number instituted fell by 31. In the same district the fall iu small 
causes by 350 was noticeable; this was due to the institution of the temporary 
Subordinate Judge’s court. Including appeals from Agency courts 10,211 regular 
and 395 miscellaneous appeals were filed in courts in the mnfassal during the year, 

36 
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tlie number filed in 1900 being 8,391 and 383 respectively. The increase was mainly 
dne to the number of appeals preferred under the Eent Becovery Act in Ordddvari 
and Kistna districts The number of suits instituted in the Presidency Court of 
Small Causes was 18,883 or 1,354 less than in the provions year. The averago 
value of suits (Rs. 65) wasRs. 2 higher than in 1900. There were 454 applications 
for ejectment of tenants or practically the same number as in 1900. The nnmher 
of suits instituted in the City Civil Court fell from 352 in 1900 to 325. The 
average value of suits rose from Es. 813 to Es. 869. 

26. During the year 236 suits were instituted, the number instituted in 1900 
having been 235. The averago value of suits decreased from Es. 10,594 to 
Es. 13,374. The number of appeals of all kinds preferi’ed to the Pligli Court 
(2,271) was slightly more than the average number filed annually daring the 
previous five years (2,251). The aggregate and average values of appeals from 
original decrees were Rs, 25,13,679 and Es. 8,323 ; in botli oasos the figures are 
considerably less than the corresponding figures for 1900 (Rs. 39,78,987 and 
Es. 11,143) ; on the other hand, the aggregate and average values of appeals from 
appellate decrees were Rs. 4,73,059 and Es. 281 in 1901 and Rs. 3,71,802 and 
Rs. 268 in 1900. 


27, The system of trial by bench-com'ts constituted under section 9 of the 
Village Courts Act was in force in sixteen districts, but cases were tried by .such 
benches in ten districts only. Out of 97,297 cases for disposal in village courts 
89,796 were decided during the year, but, though, the arrears fell from 7,770 at the 
beginning of the year to 7,501 at its close, the decrease was not propoi’tionato to 
the diminution in the number of suits instituted ; the largest hninbers of oases were 
disposed of in Tanjore and Madni’a districts (14,210 and ] 1,672, respectively), The 
number of suits decided by revenue courts (18,.369) was 66 per cent, mure than 
the number decided in 1900, and the arrears consequently fell from 5,350 to 
3,077; in Gdddvari district 4,933* cases were disposed of and the arrear.s were 
reduced from 2,757 to 23 cases. The average durations of conte.sted suits and of 
unoontested suits were liigh in Godavari (179 and 184 days) and in Madura (11)7 
and 149 days). The number of suits decided by tho Agency courts (931) was 
somewhat larger than in 1900, but the aiTears I’emainod stationary (47). The 
average pendency of contested suits exceeded a year in the Agents’ courts of 
Godavari and Viv.agapatam, in the Dejmty Collector’s court, Q6davari, and in the 
Munsifs’court atPalkonda; adjournments granted at the request of parties and 
the difficulty experienced in securing the attendance of witnesses are stated 1o bo the 
chief causes of delay. The number of appeals decided by Agoncy courts was 65 ; 
the number pending at the close of the year (8) was four less than tlic number 
pending at its beginning. Out of 105,675 ordinary suits and 137,785 sinall causes 
for disposal by District Munsifs, they decided 81,903 and 128,292 respectively; 
these figures are less than the corresponding figures in 1900, but tlie arrears fdl 
from 24,424 and 11,038 at the beginning of the year to 23,772 and 9,493 respec¬ 
tively at Its close. The number of contested cases decided was almost stationary 
39,761 ordinary suits and 27,145 small causes were dcoideO in 
0 against .38,810 ordinary suits and 28,016 in 1900. Extended powers were 
esercis^by 15 District .Vltmsifs, who treated suits the values of which did not 
exceed Es. 100 each, as small camses; and 21 District Munsifs exercised powers to 
try as small causes suits the values of which did not exceed Rs. 200 each. The 
former decided 4,342 suits, having values between Rs. 50 anclRs. 100 each, and the 
latter(lecicledl0,344 snits, the values of which were betweeuRs. 50 and Rs. 200 

each, ihe average pendency of contested ordinary suits exceeded, one year in 
ijllore and ianuku; long pendencies were as usual due either to the disposal of 
old suits in preference to those of later date or to the intricate nature of the cases, 
me average pendency m contested small causes e-xceeded three months in five 
cour s and Avas highest in Kavali (103 days). The decrease in arrears was most 
mi “ Madura where the number of pending small causes fell from 2,300 to 
1 3 U n'n 1 pending for more than one year fell from 

’ ,1 . ° number of small causes pending for more than three 

months rose from 311 to 930, mainly on account of 478 suits in Gddiivaii, the 

eSf f pending the disposal of a second appeal to High 

of 210 smts for rent in Madura wMch involved a question of 
limitation, the decision of which was pending in the High Court in connection with 
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■similar suits. During' the year, 983 ordinary suits and 18,760 small causes viere 
decided by Subordinate Judges, tiio con’espouding figures for the year 1000 having 
been 1,009 and 19,896. Of these, 694 ordinary suits and 5,532 small causes were 
contested. The average pendency of contested original suits exceeded one year in 
JSTegapatam f434 days) and that of contested aniall causes exceeded thref* months in 
Tanjore (113 days), Negapatam(97 day.?) and Mangalore;,9odays); the long pendency 
in iSlegapat3,m and Mangalore was partly due to the absence of the Hubovdinate 
J udges for one month each. Arrears of ordinary suits and small cause.s increased 
from 574 and 2,201 in 1900 to 590 and 2,704 respectively; the nnmber of ordmary 
suits pending for more than one year and small causes pending for more than tliree 
Tnonths rose from 85 and 169 in 1900 to 103 and 502 respectively. The number 
of appeals for disposal in Subordinate Judges’ courts was 2,929, of which 2,155 were 
decided; the arrears were reduced during the year from 1,005 to 774. The average 
duration of contested appeals, exceeded six months in Tanjore ^261 days), ifadura 
(hast) (223 days) and Mangalore (213 days). District courts disposed of 105 
ordinary suits more and 240 small causes less than in 1900, the number of rirdiu.ary 
suits and small causes decided being 460 and 1,442. On the average 11.5 days in 
the year were available for the disposal of civil cases in District courts, the corres¬ 
ponding number in the previous year having been 107. The average duration of 
botli contested and uncontested ordinary suits was very high in Kurnool (617 and 
764 days); the long pendency of cases in this and .some other courts is traceable 
maiuiy to heavy sessions either in 1101 or previously. The arrears of ordinary 
suits (oS3) fell slightly and the arrears of small causes rose from 477 to 602. Of 
6,549 appeals decided by District courts, 5,654 were contested. The average 
pendency both of contested and uncoutestecl appeals exceeded six mouths in Salem, 
Tanjore, Bellary, Kurnool and Trichinopoly and of eonte.stcd appetils in South 
Cauara, Kistiin- and Tinnevelly. Long pendency is ascribed in some of these 
courts to heavy sessions work. AiTears increased from 4,128 to 5,860 oases. 
The increase was notioeable in Gdddvari where 1,952 were pending at the close of 
the year; this was due to the filing of a large luunber of rent appeals in the latter 
part of the year and to the postponement of the decision of several other appeals 
pending the disposal of connected appeals preferred to the High Court. The 
number of applications for execution of decrees for disposal in all courts in the 
inufassal rose from 266,610 to 272,658, of which 242,593 were disposed of. Insti¬ 
tutions and disposals increased in Subordinate Judges’ courts and District ifunsifs’ 
courts. The number of wholly infructuous applications (179,454) beans a large 
proportion to the total number disposed of, but it should be uoted that under this 
head are included 113,510 applications which were withdrawn, not prosecuted or 
rejected, indicating either settlement out of court or claims not legally supportable. 
Arrears increased, but very slightly. The number oE judgment-debtors imprisoned 
in execution of decrees was 951, the largest numbers imprisoned being iigaiu 
in Tanjore, Coimbatore and Madura. The number of applications relating to 
insolvency for disposal was 790, of which 636 were disposed of. Of 377,837 
miscellaneous .applications for disposal by courts in the mufassal, 306,625 wore 
disposed of. 
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2S. There were 20,887 suits for disposal in the Presidency Court of Small Causes, Coiu-ts iu the 
of which 19,433 were disposed of. Of the latter only 2,207 were contested. The Preeidency 
average pendency of contested cases was 59 days and of uncontested 32 day.s. 

These figures present no very marked differences from those of the previou.s year. 

On the whole a decrease in the number of cases instituted was naturally followed by 
a smaller output of work and the an-ears were diminished. Of 15,815 applications 
for execution for disposal, 14,419 were disposed of. Here also the iniinber of 
iipplicatioms described as wholly infructuous appears extremely large (11,244), but 
it must be borne in mind that a considerable proportion of these were withdrawn, 
not prosecuted or rejected (4,877). The number of, judgment-debtor.s imprisoned 
was 334. The number of miscellaneous applications for disposal amounted to 3,756, 
of which 3,577 were disposed of, their average pendency being 16 days. As in the 
case of the Presidency Small Cause Court, the fluctuations in the business done by 
the City Civil Court do not call for special remark; a slight fall in the number of 
cases decided (329) was the result of a decrease in the number of cases instituted 
(325). The number of arrears remained almost stationary. The average durations 
of contested and uncontested suits were reduced from 201 and 47 days to 148 an' 
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32 days, respectively. Of 499 applications, 436 for execution wero disposed of; 
of tliese, 254 were wholly iufruotuoua, 241 being withdrawn, not prosecuted oi’ 
rejected. Eight judgment-debtors were imprisoned. There was an increase in the 
number of miscellaneous cases, and 1,329 miscellaneous applications were disposed 
of, the number for disposal being 1,353. 

29. The figures representing the work of the High Court on the original side in 
1901 show no very marked variation from those of the previous year. There was 
a small diminution in the number of cases for disposal (343) and disposed of (282) 
and arrears slightly (113) increased. Reference to a Judge in chambers was ordered 
in 6 cases. The number of such cases for disposal was 2.3, of which 12 were disposed 
of, the work occupying a Judge for 9 days. The average pendency of both contested 
and uncontested suits (162 and 205 days) increased slightly. The number of appli¬ 
cations for execution rose from 158 to 305; the number pending at the close of the 
year was 228, in 107 of which orders for the attachment of moveable or imtnoveable 
property had been passed and property ha.d been attached, but no further step.s 
were taken before the end of the year. Bs. 28,161 were realized througli the 
Sheifff of Madras and the amount reahzed by the sale of property under mortgage 
decrees amounted to Rs. 64,866, Seven judgmant-debtors were irnpvisonod. .During 
the year, 460 applications for the benefit of the ict for the relief of insolvent 
debtors were pending, and 218 wen^ disposed of, 160 applications being granted and 
58 dismissed; one judgment-debtor was committed to prison. Relief wa.s applied 
for by 311 persons during the year and the total amount of debt in respect of which 
relief was sought was Ba. 9,79,473. The Insolvent Court granted protection orders 
in 207 cases and disposed of 48 miscellaneous applications besides j 02 applic.atious 
from the Official Assignee. The High Coui-t disposed of 1,454 misoollanoous 
applioatioms on the original side. Tire numbers of first and second appeals from 
decrees For disposal (798 and 3,309 respectively) were larger than in 1900, and 309 
first appeals and 1,090 second appeals were decided, the numbers of such appeals 
decided iu 1900 being 246 and 1,300, respectively. The average durations of first 
and second appeals were 411 days and 475 days. The arrears of first and second 
appeals increased to 265 and 1,094; of these 12 and 70 respectively had been hoard 
and remitted for findings. The number of revision petitions received rose from 445 
m 3.900 to 491 in 1901; of these 331 were for revision of proceedings in courts of 
small causes. The number of revision cases decided fell from 612 in 1900 to 341; 
in 228 oases the decisions of lower courts were confirmed, in 74 cases lliev wore 
reversed or varied and in 89 cases new trials were ordered. Tho number of 
pending revision petitions rose from 237 at the beginning of the year to 387 at its 
close; of the latter 245 were pending for more than three months. Sixteen referred 
cases weie uposed of. On the appellate side 1,396 miscellaneous applications 
were received and of 1 627 for disposal, 1,341 were disposed of. Fifteen applica¬ 
tions for leave to appeal to the Privy Council were received in the year. Including 
pending from 1900, there were altogether 20 applications for disposal, 

being granted in 4 cases. Including 3 
during the year, there woi'o 12 cases 
before the Piivj Council for disposal, of which 5 were disposed of. In 36 oases the 
records were under preparation in the High Court. 

criminal jurisdiction the expeiidi- 
Stice ctiio?administration ol' criminal 
Cm Tho total receipts and charges of civil and criminal 

Bs 49 63 339 by the Acoonotaut General amounted to Rs. 63,46,607 and 

courts ex2ial |-?1^r “ “'^^assal civil 

courts, excluding discount for the sale of court-fee stamps, were Rs. 12 .35 944 

n the charges of the process service e.stablishmeut were Rs 6 05 681 ’ The 

anomftf mufassal civil courts, excluding ohar^m on 

° amounted to Rs. 1,89,479, and the charo-es 
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grade. The receipts from examination fees, including Es. 40,183-0-4 reserved in 
the previous year, were Rs. 40,868-6-4; out of which a sum of Rs. 41,814-1.3-3 was 
reserved, the balance (Rs. -0,0.53—9-1) having been expended. Certificates were 
is,sued by the High Court during the j’ear to 173 pleaders. The stamp and 
admission fees realized on the certi6c.T.te3 i.ssued amounted to Rs 1,077-8-0 aud 
Rs. 2,388, respectively. During the year 2,273 pleaders’ certificates were renewed. 

The stamp fees collected thereon amounted to Rs. 40,425, The total receipts 
from stamps and .admission fees amounted to E.s. 43,890-8-0. 

33. The District Judge of Gaujam was the only District Judge who inspected Inspection bj- 
all the courts in his district. In three districts no courts were inspected and in District 
other districts only one court was inspected in each. Judges. 


REGISTRATION. (1901-1902.) 

[Uerpori on the Administration of the Registration Depurfmenl in the Aladras Presi- 
dencij tor the throe years ending 190]—190£; Judicial and Adoninislratire 
Statisties of British India, IX—Registration, pages 106-107, 128-129, 

132-136.] 

34. Hour new sub-registrar’s offices were opened during the year,; the number Eegigtration 
of offices at the close of the year was therefore 438, of which 21 were under offices. 
District Registrars, 404 under Sub-Registrars and 13 under Revenue officers. 

With a view to secure better supervision over the administration of Joint Stock 
G-ompauies in the raufassal, District Registrars were appointed Assistant Registrars 
four of Joint Stock Companies. 

35. The total number of registrations in Books I, III and IV in 1901-1902 Registration, 
amounted to 990,792 and was the highest on record, although the number of 
registrations in the latter half of the year was less than that in the corresponding 

period of the previous year. Documents relating to immoveable property entered 
in Book I (950,606 in number) constituted 96 per cent, of the total number 
of documents regi,stored ; their aggregate value (Rs. 19,59,78,037) was higher and 
their average value (Rs. 206) was lower than in any year in the pinceding quin- 
quenmum. The number of such documents registered increased uudei’ each of the 
heads into which they are classified except under instruments of perpetual lease 
and instruments of mortgage of less value than Rs. 100, under each of which there 
was a trifling decrease. The increase in the number (36,345) of registra¬ 
tions affecting moveable property recorded in Book IV is not so marked as 
in the number recorded in Book I, the advance in the former being nearly 1’4 per 
cent, and in the latter more than 2’4 per cent, of the corresponding number 
registered iu the previous year; the iucrease iu the nainber (3,831) of wills 
I’egistered iu Book III was however IG'8 per cent.; the advance in Malabar, where 
the increase is particularly marked, is ascribed to the Malabar Wills Act of 1898. 

It is noticeable that although the number of perpetual leases fell from 4,196 
to 4,158, the aggregate value of the annual rents rose from Rs. 3,37,095 to 
Rs. 5,04,023, and on the other hand the aggregate value of the aimusil rents of 
other leases which were compulsorily registered declined from Rs. 6-5,39,005 to 
Rs. 44,67,658, although the number of such leases advanced by nearly 10'9 percent, 
from 54,305 to 60,216. Although a greater number of deeds affecting moveable 
property was registered in 1901-1902 than iu 1900-1901, yet the aggregate 
Amine of those registered in the former year (Rs. i,06,4-’),912) was considerably less 
than the aggregate value of those registered iu the latter (Rs. 1,08,19,735) and their 
average value iu 1901-1903 was Rs. 293 and in 1900-1901 was Rs. 302. 

36.' No documents remained uncopied in registration offices at the close of the Busmess in 
year 1901-1902. Of the total number of documents registered 70‘39 per cent. I^gistration 
were copied on the day of presentation. There were slight arrears iu the com- ° 
pilation of indices in nine offices. The examination of duplicate indices in 
sub-registrars’ offices was completed in all districts except North Arcot and 8outh 
Canara. At the end of the year 2,986 registered documents were unclaimed, 
of these 2,251 were registered in the year 1901-1902, 6-58 iu the previous year, 

37 
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54 in 1899-1900 and 23 in preceding years. Tlie number of cases in whicli 
registration was refused rose from 1,744 to 1,867, but the increase in the proportion 
of the number rejected to the number registered inearly 1'9 per cent.) was very 
small. In appeals against such refusals, registration was ordered in 365 cases and 
refused in 165 cases. The numbers of documents registered on pa.yinont of fines 
were 94 under section 24 and 172 under section 34. There were 23 prosecutions 
instituted under section 83, The number of searches rose from 50,569 to 51,219 and 
the number of applications for copies advanced from 41,229 to 46,038. Decreases 
in the numbers of luaii.s granted by G-overument under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act and under the Agriculturists ’ Loans Act are indioa.ted by the fall in the 
number of registered orders under the former from 4,142 to 2,279 and under the 
latter from lj606 to 935. The number of registered orders under section 316, 
Code of Civil Procedure, rose from 12,537 to 12,842. The increase in the number 
of regi.stered awards under the Land Acquisition Act from 1,560 to 3,680 is 
ascribed bo the acquisition of land for the Calicnt-Cannanoro, Madura-Ptimban, and 
the Tinnevelly-Quilon railways. 

37. The total expenditure rose from Rs. 9,42,453 to Rs, 9,76,796, the increase 
being mainly due to the issue of a revised type-design of a sub-registrar’s office, 
pending the receipt of which the construction of certain l)uildings had been post¬ 
poned in the previous year. The total amobnt remitted to the treasury rose from 
Rs. 14,42,158 to Rs. 14,42,269; the net income fell therelorc from Rs. 4,99,706 
to Rs. 4,6r3,463. The balance to the credit of the department on the 31 st March 
1902 was Rs. 68,93,445. The average fee levied on a document rose from 
Re. 1-8-5 in the year 1900-1901 to Re. 1-3-7. The total amount of fees levied 
advanced from Rs, 11,75,241 to Rs. 12,10.926. The amount of proocss foos levied 
in conn ection with appeals presented to Registrars was Rs. 6,701, of which Rs. 5,987 
were aisbiirsed to process servers and Rs. 661 were remitted to tlie treasury. 

38. Thirty-seveu officers of the Registration department exercised third-class 
magisterial powers for the trial of offences under the Towns’ ISTuisauces Act and 
isposed of 4,395 oases. Out of 417 sub-registrars’ offices 811 were inspected by 
District Registrars who, in the previous year, inspected all the offico.s; the 
Inspector General inspected 16 out of 22 district registrars’ offices, Tlio reason 
for the deficienoy in inspection was that the Government oT India ordered towards 
the end of the year 1901 that the report of the Registration departmeiit should 
deal with the transactions of a_ calendar year and not of an official year, and 
lurther orders modifying the owginal orders wore received in February 1902, when 
it was too late to complete before the close of the official year, the inspection of 
offices inspected in the first quarter of 1901. 


39. The number of registering officers appointed Notaries Public was 188 as in 
the previous year but only nine did n.iiy work as such. The total number of instru¬ 
ments dealt with was 341 of which 305 were bills of exchange and 29 were 
promissory notes; in the former year 155 bills of exchange and 15 promissory 
notes were dealt with The inertme, which oodurred chiefly in Tellioberry, is 
a ri uted to Mpaid bills drawn by Calcutta merchants for consignments of inferior 
without orders. The numbers of bills noted and protested rose from 
T, ^ nr ^ respectively; all the promissory notes dealt with were only 

noted. Of 334 instruments 2S6 related to non-payment and 48 to non-acceptaiioe. 

thou Komi(Rs.'4,61,269) was Rs. 2,31,322 more 
■Rs 47 r«a n ■’ collected amounted to Rs. 929 and disbursements to 

imdl rffie f of the im WI rffies 


„„ year the sanction of the Government of India was obtained to the 

A? the as As-sistant Registrars of Joint Stock Companies, 

nominal and mid ° registered companies whose aggregate 

37 ^^ 10 ^^; 1 m ^’'‘^’^5,082 and Rs. 2,43,56,104; at Rs close 

al^rei^e r ’laving no capital paid-np) were working with 

TlTfi irnap nnm- capitals of Rs. 5,44,43,651 and Rs. 2,50,69,804. 

year fell from Rs companies working at the end of 

year fell tiom Rs. 1,44,087 and Ks. 64,434 to Rs, 1,36,79.3 and Rs 62 986 Eleven 

roSr company rednoed 

t B 01 a court. 4huty companies were wound up; their 
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aggregate nominal and paid-ap capitals wore fis. 67,38,120 and Es, 18,74,271 ; 
they included the Pursewaulkum Hindu Jananukula Permanent Society, Limited, 
■and its First Bi-anch, Limited, with a total nominal capital of Es. 14,07,000, the 
Minatchi Mills and the Tanjore Mills Company, Limited, which came into existence 
with capitals of Es. G lakhs and Es. 10 lakhs respectively, hut never commenced 
business, and the Godavari Coal Company, Limited, with a capital of Es. i0,08,000 
wound up on account of the prevalence of fever among the Company’s servants. 
Fifty companies were registered during the year; the liabilities of all these except 
the Kotagiri Club and the Madras Trades Association were limited hy shares. Of the 
50 companies .34 were banking, and loan companies, 12 were trading companies, 
one was a mill and one was a brewery. The most important companies registered 
during the year were the Madras Union Bank, Limited, with a nominal capital of 
Es. 5 lakhs, Messrs. iMassey & Co., Limited, rvith a fully paid-up capital of Es. 6 
lakhs and the Indian Fibre Company with a nominal capital of Es. 4 lakhs. 
Nineteen companies were limited by guarantee at the end of the year. As far 
as could be ascertained no company in the Presidency tow'u took advantage of the 
provisions of the Indian Companies Branch Registers Act fIV of 1900). The 
registration fees collected during the year amounted to Es. 8,278, the amount 
collected in the previous year having been Es. 0,429. The expenses were Es. 1,204, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 7,074 to the credit of Government. 


CiBpter m. 
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LOCAL BOARD8 ADMINISTRATION. (1901-1902.) 

[Juddcial and Administrative Statistics of British India, — JVJII. Local 
Boards, pa yes 350 to 357.] 

41. On the 1st April 1901, Madras Act VI of 1900, which amended tho Madras Local loarda 
Local Boards Act V of 1884, was brouglitiuto force in all the districts of the Presi- andumon 
denoy, except Madras where, the City of Madras Municipal Act I of IS84 was in panchayats- 
operation. As in the previous year, there were 21 district boards or one for each 
of the mufassal Collectorates. Each district board consisted of the Collector of the 
district as ex-oficio member and President and not less than 24 other members, the 
officers in charge of reveuue divisions being ex-offieio members. In the Nilgiris, 
however, the minimum number of members, other than the President, was fixed at 
12. On the last day of the year these boards had 651 members or 13 more than in 
the previous year, while the sanctioned maximum strength was reduced from 700 to 
697. Of the total number 82 were ex-officio members, 259 (84 officials and 175 non¬ 
officials) were nominated by Government and the remaining 310 (105 officials and 
205 non-officials) were elected by the taluk boards, while in the previous year 80 
were ex-o[fiaio members, 250 (79 officials aud 171 non-officials) were nominated 
members and 308 (102 officials and 206 non-officials) elected member.s, One-half 
of the sanctioned number of members of each district board were elected by the 
taluk boards in .all the districts, except the Nilgiris in which there are no taluk 
boards, and Godavari where the elective strength is fixed at a little less than one- 
half. The number of meetings held by district boards rose from 217 in the previous 
year to 246, and the average attendance of members ■ at each meeting was 16 
(6 officials aud 10 non-officials) out of an average strength of 31 for each board. 

There were 80 talnk hoards or one more than in the previous year. Each of these 
boards consisted of the Revenue Divisional-officer as ex-offieio member and Presi¬ 
dent and not less than 12 other members appointed by Government. On the 31sh 
March 1902 there were on these boards 1,113 members or 13 more than in the 
previous year, while the sanctioned maximum strength was 1,175 or 12 more than 
in that year. Of these, 315 were officials and 798 non-officials, the corresponding 
figures for the previous year being 307 and 793. The.se hoards met altogether 
1,018 times or 16 more than in 1900-1901, and each meeting was, as in that year, 
attended on an average by 8 members (2 officials aud 6 non-officials) out of an 
average strength of 14 for each board. The presideuts of district boards continued 
to exercise the powers of re-appointing the members of taluk boards originally 
appointed by Government and of accepting the resignations tendered by the mem¬ 
bers of district and taluk boards. The taluk boards in all the districts except 
South Ganara and Malabar bad union panchayats working as their agents. There 
were altogether 381 unious or two more than in the previous year and the affairs 
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of each were managed "by a panchayat consisting of not less than live memhera, 
the headmen of the revenue villages, any portions of which were comprised in the 
unions, being ex-officio members, while the other members were appointed by the 
presidents of district boards in the exei’Cise of the power delegated to them by 
the Governor in Council. The presidents of district boards likewise continued to 
exercise the power of removing these members. The number of members of pan- 
chayats fell from 3,363 in the previous year to 3,524 on March 31st, 1902. Of 
these, 842 were village officers, 282 other officials and the remaining 2,400 non- 
officials, while in the previous year there were 831 village officers, 2S6 other officials 
and 2,446 non-officials. The number of meetings held by the panchiiyats rose from 
4,871 to 5,009. The work done by these bodies was, as hitherto confined to the 
making of sanitary ai'rangemeuts and the construction and repair of roads in the 
villages comprised in the unions; hut in some cases the management of primary 
schools, choultries and markets was entrusted to them by the taluk boards together 
with the funds required for their maintenance. The working of tho local boards 
and union panchciyats continued to be, on the whole, satisfactory. 


Receipts. 


42. As in the previous year, the cess on land was levied at A.s. 2 per rupee of 
the assessment in Malabar and the Nilgiris (except a portion of South-East Wynaad), 
at As. 1-6 in South Gauara, and at Anna 1 in the remaining districts and in 
South-East Wynaad (excepting the Ouchterlony valley). Tolls upon carriages, 
carts and animals were levied in all the districts, except Godavari, and at 290 gates 
as in the previous year. House-tax was in force in 380 unions as in 1900-1901. 
The maximum rates were levied in 261 unions, three-fourths rates in 79, two- 
thirds rates in 6 and half rates in the remaining 34. 


43. The year opened with a balance of Rs. 24,19,248 or Rs. 3,67,180 more than 
in the previous year. Excluding debt heads (Rs. 12,78,899), the actual receipts 
rose from Rs. 87,78,947 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 90,14,566. The revenue fr om rates 
and taxes showed an increase of Rs. 1,91,703, being the result of a rise of 
Rs. 1,01,792 under laud-cess, Rs. 13,834 under tolls andRs. 76,137 under house- 
tax. The rise under land-cess was the net result of an increase o£ Rs. 2,13,476 
in twelve districts and a fall of Rs. 1,41,684 in the remaining nine. ’ The increase 
which occurred chiefly in Goddvari and Hellore, was due in the first case to the 
adoption of the revised settlement rates and in the second to the collection of 
arrears. 1 he increase under tolls consisted of a rise of Rs. 550 in the revenue 
realised from local fund toll-gates and of Rs, 13,284 in the contributions paid by 
municipal councils as the local boards’ share of the tolls collected by them. The 
large increase in the latter case occurred chiefly in Tinnevelly and was due (1) 
to a rise in the toll revenue of the Palamcottah municipal council owing to keen 
competition at the sale of the leases and (2) to the payment by the municipal council 
of dinnevelly of the arrears of the previous year. The enhanced receipts under 
house-tax, which occurred in all the districts except Bellary, was duo to the levy 
of the tax in accordance with the revised schedule introduced by Act VI of 1900. 
A sum of Bs. 3,22,213, or Rs. 36,953 more than in the previous year, was received 
as grants from provincial funds. Out of this amount Rs. 1,24,515 were contributed 
ffir public "Works, Rs. 96,045 for schools, Rs. 41,269 for hospitals and dispensaiies, 
Rs. 34,569 for choultries and Rs. 25,826 for general purposes, ' The bulk of the 
grants for public works was paid to the district boards of the Nilghis (Rs. 73 220^ 
Ganjam (Rs. '^5,835), Hellore (Rs. 7,028), Bellai-y (Rs. 4,700) and Trichinopoly 
(Rs. 2,000). With the exception of Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1,272 respectively paid to. 
•the \ ellore taluk board for the support of the Yeomiah and Muhammadan Orphan 
schools at Arcot, the grants made to schools were disbursed by the Director of 
Public Instruction under the provisions of the Grant-in-Aid Code. The brants 
paid on account of hospitals and dispensaries represent chiefly the provincial 
sha,re ot the pay and allowances of medical subordinates employed in the medical 
mstitutmus maintained by the local boards. The grants for choultries were paid 
to the local boards m Anautapur North Aroot, South Arcot, Coimbatore, Godavari, 
Kurnool, Madura, the Nilgiris, Salem, Tanjore and Tinnevelly, in lien of lands 
ongmally assigned for the maintenance of choultries by their founders and subse¬ 
quently resumed by imvernmeut. The grant for general purposes consisted almost 
entiiely of Rs. -5 7a0_ paid to the district board of the Nilgiris in consideration 
01 ttie siHfilliiess of their revenues. 
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44. Excliuling fliose imrler deM heads, the total charts of the yeai’ rose from 
Ss. S-2y20,A5G to Es. 99,90,686. 


Chapter IIH 
PEOTEC- 
TIOE. 

Expenditure. 


45. The outlay on public works rose from Es. 35,30,221 to Es. 35,10,735, and Pubhc 
of this sura Rs, 6,43,718 were .spout on the eonstructlou of roads, bridges, school- works, 
house.s, dispuiisarios aud markets, and the remaining' Ks. ■2>',98,017 on the repair 

of tlio existing works. Seveuty-nino inile.s of road were ne wly constructed at au 
outlay of Es. 86,650 and 21,662 miles repaired at a cost of Rs. 24,96,085, while 
107 railos of road yrere constructed and 21,i',9S mEes repaired at a cost of Rs. 93,1.51 
and E.S. 24,G4,0i 8 respectively in 1900-1901. As usual, the local boards main- 
tainod their own engineering ostahlishments, hut in a few cases the construction 
and maintenance of roads luuniug along tank bunds and canal or channel hanks 
were entrusted to the Public IV^orks department for execution. 

46. The number of hospitals maintained by the local hoards fell from 127 to Medical 
126, while that of dispensaries rose from 219 to 222. The cost of maintaining ihrtitntions 
these institutions rose from Rs. 5,38,752 to Rs. 5,72,312 and the number of patients vLcinafion. 
treated^ iu them was 2,83,1,245 or 91,391 more than in the previous yeai’. 

Excluding ten. nurse.s in Cuddapah Avho attended 664 cases of labour, there ■were 

249 trained midwives employed by the local boards at a cost of Rs. H4,049 and 
they attended 13,130 cases of labour, while in the previous year 244 midwives, who 
were maintained at a coat of Rs. 32,707, attended 17,712 cases. The vacoiue 
staff^ eniployed by the district hoards con3i,sted of 55 deputy inspectors of 
vaccination and 695 vaccinators including probationers, and the number of 
operations performed by them rose from 1,044,468 to 1,092,559. In addition to 
this,^ the medical subordinates attached to the local fund hospitals and di3peDsa.ries 
vaccinated 13,885 persons or 3,186 more than in the previous year. The total 
number of operations was thus 1,111,444, of which 983,491 were successful; -while 
in the previous year 1,060,167 opei’ations were performed and of these 937,996 were 
successful; but the percentage of success was 88 in each year. The cost of 
each successful operation' by the local hoards’vaccinators fell from As. 3-9 to , 

As. 3-7. Animal lymph was, as in previous years, exclusively employed. 


47. The expenditure On sauitation rose from Rs. 4,77,867 to Es. 4,99,429, the Sanitation, 
increase occurring chiefly under conservancy establishments and miscellaneous 
sanitary arrangements. 


48. Information I'ogarding the progress of education in local fund areas has Bducati(m» 
been furnished in Chapter VII. 

49. The balance in favour of the RaRway duarantee fund iu the Tanjore district Taniore 
at the beginning of the year was Rs. 14,79,000 in Government securities and District 
Rs. 1,95,4'2S in cash. The gross earnings from the working of the Tanjore 
District Board Railway during the year were Es. 2,97,287, and a sum of Es. 

1,79,975 was realised, being the balance of the loan, raised by the district hoard 

in the open market towards the cost of the extension of the railway and the 
purchase of the Government share thereof. The working expenses of the line 
amounted to Rs. 1,63,106, and a sum of Rs. 6,09,601 was spent on its extension. 

In addition to these amounts a contribution of Es. 14v758 was paid to provincial 
fund.s, being half the net earnings of the raRway for the quarter ending 31st March 
1901. The net profit derived by the district board from the working of the raRway 
for the year ending 31st December 1901 amounted to Rs. 1,35,210 or 5'3 per cent, 
of the total capital outlay on the line. The balance in favour of this fund at the end 
of the year was Rs. 8,21,925 in Government securities aud Rs. 6,17,660 in cash. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION—MUPASSAL. (1901-1902.) 

\Judicial and Administrative Statistics of British India, XYII — Municipalities, 
pages 31k, 328, Skh and 3k.9l\ 

50. As in the previous year, 60 municipalities were administered under the General.. 
Madras District Municipalities Act, 1884. At the end of the year, the municipal 
councils of these towns had a total strength of 905 members, of whom 66 were 

38 
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cx-ofiaij councillors, 415 were nominated by Goyerument and 424 wore elected 
by the rate-payers and inhabitants, the numbers in the previous year being 63, 
40S and 412 respectively. Including those elected, 104 members wero ofIici[ils and 
711 were non-officials, while 20C were officials and 677 non-officials in 1000-1001. 
Classified according to race, tbe number of European and Eurasian, moioboi's fell 
from 162 to 15S and the number of native members rose from 721 to 750, The 
municipal councils of Conjeeveram, Erode, Ellore, Chidambaram, Mtiyavaram and 
Srirangam consisted entirely of native members. The municipal councils hold in 
all 1,660 meetings or 20 jnore than in the previous year, but the average attoiidanco 
at each meeting fell from 8‘7 to 8 ‘ 6 . The elective system of appoiuting councillors 
was in force in 67 municipalities or two more than in the previous year ; cl these 49 
were ihvided into wards for electoral purposes, while in the reniaming eight the 
Mimcillors were elected by the town as a whole. One other municipality, namely, 
Ghingleput, to wfiich this privilege was extended did not exorcise it during tho year! 
The right of electing the Chairman was withdi-awn from tho Ellore municipal council' 
hut it was restored to the Calicut council. As in tho previous year, 37 municipai 
councils '\'^ere in the enjoymeiit of this priyilege. 


year opened with a balance of Es. 9,54,682 against Es. 10,06,982 hi 
1900-1901; and the current receipts advanced from Es. 30,66,634 to .Ea. 33,JO 052 
anincreas^o, which occurred chiefly under taxes, loans and advances, beimr partly 
counterbalanced hy a dechne under grants from G-overnment. The rovenue from 
axes and tolls rose from Es. 18,07,154 to Es. 18,46,218. The principal! axes 
led weie those on buildings and lands, the water and drainage tax and the 

an income of Ea. 8,79,703, Rs. 1,65,068 and 
£■ 67 fiftS correspondmg figures for the previous year being 

w and Es. 1,95,956. The receipts from tolls fell from 

E.. 3,87,944 „ 1900-1901 to S,. S,93,665. Tho ,um r.Livod .0 gralS }loS 

ntW I’ hospitals and dispensaries and Es. 34,289 for- 

other purposes. Of the last-mentioned sum, Es, 6,000 were paid to the municinal 

coZS maintenance of roads and Es. ^000 to the municipal 

Es 8 nnn financial position. Loans ofBs. 25,000 and 

Sila^fandTEamSd^r® Government by the municipal councils of 

^ on preventive measure,? in connection with 

E ^6 oof Es Trichinopoly and Tuticorin borrowed 

hi,in ’ ii ■ 60,000 respectively from Government for exnendi- 

aMsm Lrl””"”*- »* 6»t4o™..d „bt»iLd . ki of 

from a's f ® ^once of municipal taxation per head of the population rose 

15-“iid As As.il-9, exclu(lingthem,inl90oll9oT™ 

mund (Es 4-14-7') ^KodaiW^ foils was heaviest in, Ootaca- 

Svllljuttlr Coonoor (Es. 3-2-2) and lightest 

viaus'Jaa?Ll° ffioSlrrmo" f® ^ 

The balance at the close of the yea^'waslf6, advances. 

this s\VEr2!S7rm cT Of 

the construction and renam of revenue from tolls were spent on 

Hill reservom in Ootacamuud ‘^°i^atrnotion of the^ Tiger 

patam werl ffi I ^^ter-supply of Visafa- 

under the considerLn’of Gov^nfdTring L^yr" 

65. Education in municipaMes has been dealt with iu Chapter VIE 

tenance of^ whkf T wSiSon f dispensary, for the main- 

numbers of in-patients and out-natients 

and 1,512.300, respectively, whik infgoo JQof ^ luatitiitions were 25,358 
Thecost oftheupfkeepof 4 ei 4 eiu-hh,;- tliey were 24,911 and 1,490,028.. 

h P Pe,.e m^titubions rose from Es. 3,09,074 to Es. 3,14,211. 
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TllG expemlitiiro on conservaiicr wa? Bs. 7,50,960 or Bs. 35,92.5 mure thau in tlie 
preAdoTis year. Detailed information rej;arrliits medical relief, '\'acciii[itioji, sanitation 
and vital statistics has heen given in Chapter VI. 


Ciiapter III. 
PEOTEC- 
TION. 


57. The cost at -wliich the .several mnnicipjlitias rveiv lighted fell from Es. lightiiig. 
1.19,145 in the previous year to Rs. 1,13,184. 

58. The public debt due by the several mnnicip.alitit;.s at the end of the year Debt, 
was Es. ]S,5S,638 and for the repayment of tliis sum a sinking fund of Rs. 77,420 

had been formed. 


MDmOIPAL 4.DMmiSTRATION—ilADRAS TOW.\k (1901-1902.) 


\_Admmlsircitio)i Re.port of the Mudms ^lumdpuUhj fur 1901-1902 ■, Judicial and 
Adminintyatire Statisiics of British India, SVU — Mimicipaliiies, pages 
3U, 329, 3hS and Sh-Q.} 


59. The following is an abstract 
Municipality for the year 1901-1902. 


Reepipti, 


Opening baltincc 


BS 

3,03.133 


Municipal rates and taxes ^. 

lievenue denv«jrl iiom municipal propevtv, ic. 

Granta and contributions . 

KiBcollanGOUS .. . . 

Ilxtraordinary and debt 
.Advances recoyered 


10,51.,405 
3,26,954 
1,89,191 
78,637 
61,183 
1,03,280 


18,13,709 


Grand Total .. 21,70,842 


of receipts and charges of the Madi-as Pinanoial- 


OhargcB. 

BS 

Public vorke. . 

SjPi.saf 

Education . . 

12,158 

Sanitation and m&dical BsiTicos . 

4,1U,3B3 

Miscellaneoua muiuci{>al purposes. 

2,04,337 

Superyiaion and mauagoment . 

97,632 

Itepayment o£ debt 

t!9,U.'iO 

Intel est on loons . . 

2,20,875 

Adraiioos tecovciable . 

12,952 

Befund oC other than cm’renfc colleotionB ... 

5,51,5 

Biscoont . . 

1,013 

PenaioDS and gratuities 

0,672 


19,37,910 

Cloahig balance . 

2,38,890 

Grand Total 

21,70,842 


60. The incidence of taxation per bead of population fell from Es. 2-4-6 in the 
previous year to Es. 2-1-1, Rs. 50,000 were as usual contributed to Provincial 
funds for general purposes. The total receipts and charges amounted to Es. 

29,57,990 and Es. 26,94,857 respectively in l'jOO-1901. The percentage of the 
expenditure incurred on supervision and management to the total revenue and 
receipts was 5-37. The amount paid under Pensions and gratuities fell from 
Es. 10,075 in the previous year to Es. 9,572. 

61. During the year Government Promissory notes for the value of Rs. 91,800 Debts, 
were purchased at a cost of Rs. 88,810. The total amount at credit of Sinking 
fund at the close of the year was Rs. 15,46,600 in Government Promissory notes 

and Rs. 1,054 in cash, while the several loans aggregated Es. 52,49,000. The 
amount of interest paid on the several municipal loans during the year was 
Es. 2,20,875, against Es. 1,99,997 in 1900-1901. 

62. Lands were acquired for the improvement of Murugappa Mudali Garden Hew works, 
street, Cosa Erusappen and Veera Chetty streets and for a lane for scavengers at Comnnini- 
■the back of the houses in South Madah street and Tholasingapenimal Covil street, cations. 

A culvert was constructed at the corner of Veneatesa Chetty street, fourth division, 
and a new road, called Moore’s road, was opened across Benfield Esplanade, con¬ 
necting Fraser’s road near Popham’s Esplanade with the General Hospital road 
near the Memorial Hall, at the cest of the South Indian Railway, owing to the 
great inconvenience felt by the public by the constant locking of the gates at "^he 
level crossing on Benfield Esplanade and the General Hospital road. The out- BuildiDgs, 
patients’ ward in the Eoyapettali Hospital was altered and extended. Two 
incinerators and a dead-house and a culvert for the cholera sheds in Perambore 
were constructed; an engine shed was constructed and an electric lighting 
installation provided for the Moore Market. Fiv'e additional beef-stalls were added 
to the Moore Market and a separate shed for selling beef and pork was built at the 
Smithfield Market. The open latrine in tbe Chulai Cart-Depot was altered into a 
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n 1 it .r. fPwn tilflfl sheds with teakwood gate-shutters 

tray-latriue of the new pat.ein. . erected. -An incinerator of 

ill the cart-stand in Elephant Ga ® ^ Pnt has not yet been taken 

Harrington’s pattern was constra ^ sewers laid during the year 

over for use. rhere weie of stoneware sewers 

in connection TVitli tlie new scht f'lafnrq in HaU’s BoodM Be^um and 

together with house connections and “^1 dnr^^^^^ the year. At 

A.oe.-ul-mulk’s parchernes lahfaloiig L High 

Purasawakam a new ° j" Saravanaperiimal Coil street. This sewer now- 

road from Vedavinayagar load to b p 

takes off the sewage that ™?iu- station is under construction and the 

its cost is to he borne by the railway companies. vXe^ls !torctks 

new pipes for supplying water were laid and lO fountains, 1 valve, 12 stop-cocl^s, 

7 hydrants and 56 meters -were fixed. 

66 The length of metalled roads reformed ivas 35'55 miles and 7 fMlongs of 
unmetailecl roadsVere metalled for the first time, the correspom^mg lengths in the 
previous year were 23-17 miles and 360 yards respectively. The cost, exclusive 
of rolling, was Rs. 91.762 or about Rs. 2,581 per mile ; in the previous year the 
cost warRs. 2.565 a mile. The Black Town and Bauliah hlaidu dispensaries, the 
new quarters acquired for the Hospital Assistant, Royapettah ho,spital, tlie 
Municipal Office permises, the Balija and Brahmin chatrams Rmdu kurml- 

gipund! first division, the choultry in the DeMellow’s road burial-ground, the 
Perambore bnllock-slaughter-house and some latrines were repaired. The cross 
drains both in Oiindappah Miidali High road, Purasawakam, and at the innction 
of Royapettah High road and Veerapernmal Mudali street and the side drams m 
Johni John Khan Bahadur street were repaired. Some repairs were also Rone to 
sewer No. II and to the iron gratings in China Bazaar road, and the dram in Maiay 
Perumal street was covered with granite stones. Dunng the year 1' ^.594 feet 
of water-supply pipes were taken up, cleaned and relai.d. On the 1st April 1901 

the level of the Red Hills lake stood at 35-73 and on the 31st March 1902 at 40-40. 
On the 2nd April 1901 the level fell to 35-68 and pumping had to be taken m 
hand and maintained up to 13th November 1901, when owing to rainfall the level 
rose. The quantity of wmter supplied to the city rose from,534,865,815 cubic 
feet in 1900-1901 to 688,280,155 cubic feet. 

64. In the year under report the amount spent on education was Rs. 12,158, 
made up of Rs. 10,363 disbursed under various grants, Rs. 583 for maintenance of 
two mumcipal Panchama night-schools, Bs. 1,140 for establishment, and Es. 72 for 
contingencies. There were 11 secondary schools with 2,273 pupils and 140 primary 
schools -with 8,865 pupils at the close of the year. 

65. The cost of maintenance of the Triplicane hospital, Black Town dispensary 
and Bauliah Naidu dispensary increased from Rs. 11,406, Rs. 6,112 and Rs. 2,281 
in the previous year to Rs. 13,266, Rs. 7,215 and Rs. 2,303 respectively,^ and 
the patients treated in them numbered 30,306, 54,200 and 27,817 respectively. 
Rs. 20,000 were as usual contributed to Provincial funds on account of hospitals. 
The amount paid for the Medical College fell fromRs. 9,512 in the previous year to 
Rs. 7,178. The monthly grant of Rs. 66-10-8 and the annual grant of Rs. 300 
were paid to St. Thom5 dispensary, in addition to the monthly grant of Rs. 20 to 
St. Thom6 Convent and the annual grants of Rs. 500 to Victoria Gosha hospital 
and Rs. 620 to the Sembiam dispensary. 

66. The total number of cases vaccinated rose from 32,571 in 1900-1901 tO’ 
38,265, and tbe percentage of success was 88-05, which is 3-64 below that of 
1900-1901. The number of children under one year of age vaccinated increased 
from 13,687 in the previous year to 15,610. The amount spent on vaccination, 
fell from Es. 11,270 to Rs. 11,404, and the cost of each successful case from As- 
6-6 to As. 5-5. 
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67. The number of births registered fell from 20,672 in the previous year to ~ 
18,87 2, and the ratio per mille per amiiim from 40'5 to 37‘0. The number of deaths 
registered rose from 20,937 in the previous year to 28,081 and the ratio per mille 

from 41'1 to 55'0. 

68. The amount spent on conservancy was Rs. 3,37,585 or Rs. 4.548 more than Conservaaoy- 
in 1900-1901. 

69. The cost of maintaining the lamps during the year fell from Rs. 60,814 in Lighting. 
1900-1901 to Rs. 55,706. During the year, 61 additional lamps were erected, 
making a total of 5,950 on 31st March 1902. 

70. The total cost of maintaining the Peoplets Park, Napier Park and Robinson Parks. 

Park was reduced from Es. 26,379 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 25,GU9. 

71. The total cost of maintenance of the steam and manual fire engines fell Fire, 
from Rs. 7,4S1 iu the pirevious year to Rs. 7,475. There were 12 fires during the 
year. 


MILITARY (VOLUNTEERING). (1901-1902.) 

72, Pour additional companies of volunteers were formed during the year. An 
additional company of the South Indian Railway Volunteers was formed at Manaar 
in Trav.ancore State ; the Travancore Darbar has issued a perpetual permit for the 
passage into Travancore territory of arms, accoutremeuts and ammunition required 
for this company. Two additional companies of the Madras Railway Volunteers— 
ouo at Waltair'and the other atBezwada—^were formed and a reserve company 
formed at Perambiir was attached to the Madras Eailrvay Volunteers. In spite of 
the formation of these additional companies the number of extra-efficients and 
efficients fell from 4,347 and 1,997 to 4,127 and 1,835, respectively, the figures for 
the year 1900-1901 being adopted as far as the Coorg and Mysore Rifles and the 
Malabar Volunteer Rifles are concerued as these corps have not been inspected foi’ 
1901-1902 at the time of report. The decrease was particularly marked in the 
Bangalore Rifle Volunteers in which the numbers of extra-efficients and efficients 
fell from 1,010 and 318 to 661 and 257. There was a slight fall iu the number of 
the Madras Artillery Volunteers. In the Southern Mahratta Railway Volunteers 
the number ot extra-efficients rose by 61 to 559, but the number of efficients fell 
by 97 to 278; the strength of the Nilgiri Volunteer Rifles remained stationary, and 
in other ooi'ps the numbers increased. 


MARINE. (1901-1902.) 

73. The provisions of the Indian Ports Act (X of 1889) were extended to the Ports, 
ports of Covelong, Chingleput district, and Thekambagam, Malabar district, and 
certain port rules were made applicable to them. The limits of the ports of Malpe, 

South Cauara district, and Azhikal, Malabar district, were altered. Rules regulat¬ 
ing the landing and shipment of explosives in the port of Madras, revised rules 
regulating the grant of licenses to possess or transport petroleum iu the Madras 
Presidency, rules regulating the importation, possession, sale and transport of 
carbide of calcium and certain rules regarding the payment of salvage fees were 
brought into force. The schedules of fees were revised in some ports. The 
dredtjer Oonnemara at Cocauada removed 61,729 tons of silt at an average cost of 
1 anna 6 pies a ton ; a new dredger, the C'oromniulel, was erected during the year ; 
the construction of an iron screw pile wharf was begun. The salt creek below 
the tidal lock at Masulipatam and the sand-bank channel at Pamban silted up 
considerably. The accumulation of silt in the river bed at Negapatam afforded 
ample work for the dredger Havelock which removed 20,.')60 tons at an average 
cost of 3 annas 6 pies a ton ; the erection of a goods shed was begun. The new 
quarters for the Port Officer at Cochin were completed. The dredger Priestman 
at Tuticorin was repaire d and removed 11,934 tons of silt at an average cost of 
Rs 5-0-2 a ton. A masonry shed was erected for the port boat at T. llioherry. 

The boat jetty at Ctbunanore was abandoned. The pier at. Mangalore was completed 
and opened for passenger trattic; a passenger shed was under construction. 

The number of boats maintained m serviceable condition in coast-por1s iell from 
1,893 to 1,585. 
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74, Excluding men-of-AYar aaid ships belonging to Government, 631 vessels 
having a gross tonnage of i,202,114 tons called at Madras and 23,913 vessels having 
a. gross tonnage of 5,501,890 called at other ports. Seventy-ouG foreign vessels 
called at Madras and 7(31 at other ports. The largest pas,S 0 nger trafEc Avas carried 
on at Tuticorin, Avhere 85,255 passengers arrwed and 83,281 departed. The 
numbers of arrivals and departures at Negapatam Avere 18,079 and 34,953 and 
at Madras Avere 27,832 and 24,080, respectively; the passenger traffi(! Avas large 
at Pamban, Oocanada and DeAupatam (Madura di.strict) also. The value of imports 
at Madras rose from Es. 7,34,39,935 to Es. 7,40,97,551 but thn value of exports 
fell from E,s. 5,85,] 8,148 to Es. 4,98,28,360, the net result in duty being an 
increase from Es. 28,44,609 to Es. 31,33,3ifi excluding the duty on salii. The 
values of imports and exports at other ports rose from Es. 0,54,90,590 and Es. 
10,95,11,952 to Es. 6,87,70,682 and Es. 11,56,63,012 re,spDr,tively, and the duty 
rose by 74 per cent, from Es. 7,21,268 to Es. 12,52,537, excluding the duty on 
salt. Tuticorin is the most importajit cnast-porb; the value of the imports and 
exports at Tuticorin Avere Es. 1,22,28,600 and Es. 2,21,47,748 respectively; the 
value of iniports at Cochin (Es. 1,46,04,106) Avas higher than at Tnticorm, Imt 
the value of exports (Es 1,65,63,881) was less than at Tuticorin. The otlior porta 
at which the value of the trade exceeded one crorc of ]’upees each, are Onlicut, 
Cuddalore, Cocanadn, Mangalore, Telliclierij and Hegapatam. 


Wrecks and 75. In April 1901 a severe cyclonic storm, which forme(.l in the Aviibiau Hen, 
Casualties, struck the west coast, causing considerable damage to the shipping at tlie povt,s of 
Calicut, Tellicherry and Cannanore; several native craft av ere lost. On the 14tli 
October a storm of considerable intensity occurred at Oof!a,nada and caused 
several acoidents to boats lying outside the harbour. The niimhor of shipping 
casualties throughout the year was 35, the number in the previous year .havino' been 
16. Tavo of the wrecked vessels were steamers which stranded but Avero refloated 
in a few hours with the aid of their own eugino.s at high tide; the others wore 
country oraft, the burthen of which varied from 16 to 150 tons each; fiwmii,)r-i,wn 
of them became total wrecks and nine lives Avere lost. 


Lighthouses. 76. A new cement tower was erected at Cochin. A iieAv column was completed 
at Pulicat. The lighthouse columns at Pamban, Armeghon and Vakalapiidi were 
thoroughly repaired. The colutnu, etc., at Sacramento were oomplebcd. New 
lights Avith Prenoh burners Avere exhibited at Cochin, Pdmbau, Pulicat, ITnveloclc 
Point (Kistna) and Vakalapudi and the lighthouses at Armeghon and Saoramento 
were prepared to receive nevf lights. A new tower was erected at Masnhpatam 
and the light and apparatus belonging to Point Divi, the light on -Avliioh Avas 
discontinued from 1st May 1901, were installed there. All lights on tho coasts of 
the Presidency were exhibited without interruption. 


Pmancial. 77. The port dues at Madras amounted to Es, 68,950 and at coast-porks to 

Us, 2,69,793 in the aggregate. The transactions of the year in the Madras port 
resulted in a small surplus of Rs. 8,183, the receipts (excluding the opening balauoo) 
having been Es. 1,13,992 ; the year’s surplus of the Madras Pilotage Eind, amount¬ 
ing to Es. 4,159, was added to the Port funds and Es. 30,000 Avas paid to the Harbour 
Trust Board; at the close of the ye.ir the surplus to the credit of tin' Port funds 
was Rs. 28,252 in addition to Government securities of the value of R.s. 50,000. 
In tlie eastern group of ooast-poris the expenditure (Rs. 2,60,279) exceeded 
the receipts by Rs. 52,966; ^is was largely due to expenditure on lighthou.sDS. 
L-onfcnbutions and surpluses of other marine funds amounting to Eg .39 978 wore 
adpsted to the credit of this group. Government securities having a nominal 
value of Rs. 1,86 100 were sold, and a sum of Rs. 23,200 was borrowed from the 
western group Port fund; the result of all these transactions was that at the 
cEse of the year the eastern group Port fund had a small surplus of Es. 91 and 
that the whole debt duo to the western group Port fund was Es. 1 20 900 The 
rece^ks in the western group of coast-ports exceeded the expenditure (Rs. 1,14,129) 
by E.-^. 9,<7t. Government securities having a nominal value of E.s 1 64 400 
were soul; contributions and surpluses of other marine funds credited to’this 
group amounted to Rs^9 >4. E^- 1.6 2 were contributed, to the Calicut pier, 
Coehm and Mangalore Pilotage funds, Rs. 23,200 were lent to the eastern group 
Port fund, and Rs 11,200 to the Landing and Shipping dues fund at Mangalfre to 
meet expenses incurred on account of the reclamation of the foreshore^nd tlie 
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e.'secution of the pier. At tlie close of the year the surplus to tla,^ cin lit of the fund 
was Rs. 1,33 )"p 58 in addition to Governmeid securities liaviiif; ;i iiniiiiial value of 
Es. 1,31,600 and debts due to the fund amoiiuting to Rs. l/dd.iO'J, On account of 
the substitutiou of an iron screw-pile jetty for the wuoden jetty at Cocanada. the 
transactions of the Cccauada Landing and Shipping dues fund resulted in a deficit 
of E,s. dlw6l which was pai'tly met by a contribiitiori of Es. l-lylhl from Cocanada 
wharfage-fees. Pier-tolls resulted in snrpluse.s except at Calimit, The siii'pliises 
were transferred to clear deficits in other funds. 
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78. lluring the year 1901,18/ obi licenses for the pos.session of sulphur were Siilpliui*. 
in force and 35 new licenses wero issued; of the latter 13 were issued in Trieliiuo- 
poly. The total number of licenses in force was therefore •i'22, the niiinher in foire 
in 1900 having been 214. The rpiantity of sulphur covered by the licenses was 
about 9894 tons, but tlie balance in tbo Presidency at the boginniiig of the wcai' 
was nearly 143 tons; during the year 249 tons were imported and 200j tons were 
sold, and the balance on tbc 31st December 1901 was 101|- tons, Altlioiigli tbf 
largest number (28) of licemses were in force in Malabar, the most im})oi‘taiit 
transactions occurred in Madras where the opening Ijalance of siilpliiir was Ol-, 
tons, 126.5were purchased or imported and 152 tons were sold, 

iO The number of licenses is.sued under the Indian Arm^ Act. 1878. and Arms, 
the rules nmd (3 under it rose from 7-^616 in 1900 to 79,626, but the, mimbcr 
of licenses to possess arm.s and ammunition and to go armed for purposes of .sport, 
protection or display fell from 67,116 to 67.060. The inavaso in the mimb/'r 
of licenses to possess and transport gunpowder and fuses for UiuifitL' hlasting 
purposes from 9,954 in 1900 to 11,101 occurred almoM wholly in the two district.-, 
of Madura and Coimbatore and is attributed to the increased n.si' of (‘xplosive.^ 
in sinking and deepening wells on account of the drought. Inspection.^ of 
licensed shops continued to be on the whole satisfactorily performed. Tin ‘ number 
of prosecutions instituted under the Indian Arms and Explosives Acts foil from 
I 5 II 6 in 1900 to 947, but tbe percentage of cases wliich insulted in conviclious 
declined from 84‘9 to 76‘7. 
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1. TliG starting of two experimental farms was sanctioned about the ond of 
the previous year, one at Bellary and the other at Koilpatti in Tirmavellj 
district. The sites were selected and the land required was acquired duriug the 
early mouths of the year, that at Bellary being obtained first. Work began there 
in June 1901, and fair progress was made during the year towards the completion 
of the necessary buildings a,nd in other matters connected with the laying out of the 
farm. Trial crops were grown on the experiments,1 plots, but their outturn showed 
such considerable variations that it is considered advisable to await another year’s 
results [jefore attempting comparative experiments. Meanwhile from the crops 
grown, specimens of definite varieties of sorghum and cotton have been obtained. 
At I'Coil];atti the land was not obtained tOl a little later and the progress made was 
slower than at Bellary, but the field work was equally advanced at the end of the 
year. The main plots for future experimental work were laid out and were all sown 
with cnmbn {PeuiiUehm typlioiihmn). The results were even moro irregular than 
at Bellary. This farm consists of two blocks, one of red soil, in which there a,re 
several wells, and the other of black soil; a good deal of the lattej' was in foul 
condition when taken over, and is in process of cleaning. On some of this black 
soil, besides the onmbu mentioned above, cotton was sown, from which seed of 
recognisable varieties was selected. Another portion was sown with white cholam 
from Bellaiy, bat the crop failed. On the red soil block, a considerable portion was 
sown with horsegram and the rest with a variety of crops. The most interesting 
results were obtained with the peculiar “Irungu” cholam of the south, of which 
a number of varieties have been separated for future investigation and with 
groundnuts—a new crop in the locality. 

2, In order to obtain some definite information as to the rate and cost of 
production of the various^ agaves, the value of which as fibre plants has recently 
come prommently to iiublic notice, a small area of land was taken up near Hinduuur 
in Anautapnr district and 27,000 plants, iuolnding 13,920 6,325 

Agaoe AiMHccma, 6,225 Agaoe Simlana and 540 Founroya Giaanlaa, wore put out 

dpuee Sisalana plants were obtained partly from 

fromDharwar. Of the plants set out, about 4,800 have died, and the remainder 
fnr r wTrb ^® 'd'he only expense at present incurred is 

if pkSl™ te'ouli !» i„c»a»d 

3 On the recommendation made to Government to appoint a committee of 

InTe . 00 ° ™ sugarcane-cEsease prevailing in^ GOdfiyari district! as 

to the cau^e and method of props,gation of which there were differences of opinion, 
t was decided towards the end of the year that a further scientific investigation of 
the piecise n^ure and mode of propagation of the disease should be made by the 

i f ° enable him to carry on the investigation, sa,notion to 

Aait an experimental station was granted and a block of land, the lease of which 
was obtamed foi the purpose at Bamaikdt, was planted up under the personal 

Xn™ t Depu®; Dmei" 
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4. Thf! Goverumont Botankt was nn^a^ed primarily to carry on the systematic 
botanical survey of the Presidenc}- as paid of such survey of the whole of India. 
Experience has, however, demon.str8,ted that the work of economic research is much 
more important and urgent, and will afford constant occupation to a special ofEcer. 
It has therefore been decided to make the appointment, which wa.s originally sanc¬ 
tioned as a tempoi’ary one for five years, permanent. The Go^eriimeut Botani,st 
will now become one of the staff of the Agricultural departmeut as expert adviser 
on economic botany. In connection with the botanical survey of India, the Gov¬ 
ernment Botanist msited a portion of the hill tracts of Tiuncvelly district in 
May to July 1901, aud at the request of the Forest department he visited the 
Auamalai hills in October and Movember. Collections of gras.ses were made at 
various places and special attention was devoted to forest trees. The total number 
of plants collected in tlie year was larger than in any previous j'ear. Over 4,000 
sheets of specimens were mounted. The Government Botanist continued his in¬ 
vestigation of the damage caused to the date-palm bj' beetles and also devoted 
attention to the mode of tapping and to the general life of palms in Godavari 
district, on which an interesting report was submitted after the close of the 
year. He also paid some attention to a pepper-vine disease in the IV^yuaad, to 
.investigate which the planters have desired the deputation of an expert. The work 
of collecting specimens of articles for the Imperial Institute was proceeded with. 
Revised lists of products previously indented for and not supplied and of new pro¬ 
ducts were received from the Reporter on Economic Products during the year and 
necessary instructions were issued to Collectors and other officer,s for the collection 
of the articles required. Specimens of twelve articles were forwarded during the 
year. 

5. No Superintendent, Civil Veterinary department, was on duty for about 
six months, and very little progress was made during the year; but the upper 
subordina.te staff was reorganized and the remaining stock inspectors, who were not 
considered tit to hold the post of veterinary assistant, were pensioned. Two pony- 
stallions were destroyed during the year, leaving twelve at work, 8 in Coimbatore 
and 4 in Salem. The average number of mares covered by each pony rose from 
29 to 36'4. Of the 407 mares covered in the previous year 221 were found to 
be empty and the results in 83 cases were not ascertained. The remainmg 103 
include mares which aborted. There Avere 4 donkey-stallions; the average number 
of mares covered by each rose from 23 to 24. The number of entire ponies 
castrated were 56 in Coimbatore and 78 in Salem, while 47 and 127, respectively, 
were castrated in the previous year. The Cattle Diseases Act (II of 1866) was put 
in force in 21 places in Tinnevelly district in connection with large cattle-fairs. 
The Glanders and Farcy Act, which had been introduced into Madura district 
in the previous year, continued in force up to November, when it was withdrawn 
owing to the want of a professional Superintendent. During the whole period that 
the Act was in force 45 animals were destroyed. The Veterinary Hospital was 
not well attended cliuing the first half of the year, but the attendance improved 
subsequently. The total number of cases treated has .steadily Increased from 804 
in 1899-1900 to 856 in 1900-1901 and 867 in 1901-1902. 


6. Two bulletins were published during the year; one related to the tea-eel 
worm disease in South India and the other to the sugarcanes of Madras. 

7. The recommendations submitted to Government in regard to primary edu¬ 
cation in agriculture continued under the consideration of Government. The 
question of giving some iustruction in agriculture to minors under the Court of 
Wards was also under consideration. An instructor on Agriculture and Botany to 
the minors at Newington has been sanctioned and arrangements have been made 
for the practical instruction of the wards in classes at the College of Agriculture, 
Saidapet. The College of Agriculture is administered by the Educational depart¬ 
ment and some account of it will be found in chapter VII, paragraph 40 (page 235). 
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WEATHER AND CROPS. (1901-J903.) 

8. The number of stations at which rainfall was recoi'dod rose by 4 to 427 
including 61 in nativo States; of these stations 329 were inspected during the 
year. Tho year opened favoixrahly throughout the Presidency, except in the 
Carnatic and North Arcot districts, where the rainfall wa.s much below the average. 
The south-west monsoon rains were not eucouraging and were less than the average 
expected in the Circars and Deccan as also in North Arcot. The rainfall in' 
June wms dehclent in almost all the districts nf the Presidency, except Xurnool, 
Bellarv, South Arcot, Tinnevelly, the Nilgiris and West Coast, hut the fall in the 
following month was generally better and exceeded tho average in some districts; 
in portions of the Oircars, Deccan, Central and Southern districts it was, ho-wever, 
less than the average. The August rains were also inadequate in the Circars, 
except Godavari, scanty in portions of Deccan, Nellore and the Central districts 
except Tricliinopoly. This caused some anxiety in respect of a large area of the 
Presidency, wliich was, however, removed partly by the geiuu'ally good rains of 
September and to a large extent by tbe north-east monsoon ndiich was favonra.ble 
in November over a great portion of the Presidency, though the rainfall in the 
month of October was not up to the average in several districts. There was 
also heavy rain in December in the Carnatic and North Arcot and good rain in 
January in the suuthern half of the Presidency. On the -whole the rainfall was 
deficient in the Deccan, North Arcot, Nellore, and the Gircar.s except Godilvari; 
in other districts it exceeded the average. The greatest deficiencies were in I'Cistna 
(8‘4inches) and Vizagapatam (8T inches). In the Nilgiris the rainfall (S3'6 inches) 
was 20 inches above the average. 

9. The Gdddvari began to rise steadily on the 19th June and reached the 
maximum height of 6'8 feet over the crest of the aniiat on the 11th August. Tho 
Kistua was in fresh on the 23rd May and rose to 11‘66 feet over the crust of tho 
anikat on the 16th August. The freshes in the Pemiii]' were adequate aud crops fared 
well under the delta on the whole. Owing to Hoods there woro breaches in the 
Cauvery near Kumbakdiiam in July, and hi minor rivei's and branches, but only 
slight loss was incurred. 

10. The area of dry land brought under cultivation amounted to 18‘92 million 
acres, and that of wet land to 5'03 million acres, the area being above tho average 
in both cases. The increase was nearly 5 per cent, under dry and 4 per cont. 
under wet, As compared with the previous year, there was an increase in tho dry 
area .sown in all districts, except Gddavari, Kstna, Ouddapab, Tanjore and West 
Coast districts where there were small decreases. The increase was large in 
Bellary (49,000), Anantapur (151,000), South Arcot (79,000), Salom (68,000) and 
Coimhatbre (64,000). There was increase also in the wet area sown, amounting 
to 126,000 acres. Eistna contributed the largest increase, viij., .39,000 acres. 
The total area under second crop dry showed a slight increase in the year as 
compared with uUe average, hut a marked deficiency as compared with the 
previous year in which dry cultivation was abnormally largo. Tinder second crop ■ 
on wet land there was an increase of 152,000 acres as compared with tho average 
and of 64,000 acres as compared with ihe pj’evious year. Tho increase in tho 
latter case was chiefly contributed hy Chingleput (48,O0O acres). The various 
fluctuations arc due, iu the main, to seasonal conditions plan a certain increase due 
to the growth of the population and improvement in irrigntional laoilities. 

- figures showing the outturn of crops are based on Ihe retiirns 

lurmshecl by village officers; from these it appears that tho outturns of dry and 
wet crops were fah on the whole. Twelve annas is taken to r( 3 present a normal 
crop, ihe outturn of the paddy crop was half tbe normal in Chingleput and 
imneveily .and was an oight-anna crop iu Vizagapatam, Madura and Malabar; 
he outtuin varie-d from three-quarters to normal crop in other districts, except 
outh banara where a fifteen-anna ctop was obtained. Tho cholam ci'op was 
normal in no district, the best crops obtained being in Nelloro and Trichinopoly, 
where the outturn was estimated to bo ten annas ; in Enstna, Chingleput, South 
Arcot and Madura the outturn was reported to be seven annas. The bast 
cumbu crops were obtained in Godavari, Bollary, Ouddapah and Trichinopoly, 
where the oiittnni was ten annas; in Eistna the outturn was so low as five annas 
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and in Ching-leput it wa:! only half T.Iih normal outturn. A normal ra»i crop was 
obtaiiioil in Bellarj district only ; in Vizagapatam the outturn was estimated to be 
half the normal and in (Ianjam, Uiiinsrlejnit ami Tinnevelly it was represented 
by seven annas. The horsegrani crop was pour; the host outturn was three- 
(|uarters of the normal, which was obtained in Anantapiir and Cinldapali. The best 
cotton crop was yielded in ITzagapatam, where the outturn was eleven annas; 
onlv half the normal outturns were obtained in Kistna and Kurnool. Tlie outturn 
of indigo was normal in Salem; in Tinnevelly the outturn was reported to be five 
annas, aud in Yizagapatam it was half the normal. The outturn of the sugarcane 
crop was ten annas or more in most districts; it was normal in Bdlary, Anautapur 
and Cuddapah; in Malabar the outturn was estimated at five annas. On the 
whole the crops were poorest in Chingleput, Tinnevelly, Madura and Vizagapatam 
and best in Bellary, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

1'^. The portion of Cuddapah district which remained affected at the end of 
tho prevdous year continued so till the end of June 1901 when all relief-operations 
were closed in the district, but they had to be reopened in August wdien, besides 
the area already mentioned, additional areas in the district became affected. 
Portions of Xorth Arcot, Chingleput and Anantapur chstrict-s were also 
added to the affected area. The rainfalls in Anantapur (17 0 inchesh Cuddapah 
(22’0 iuenes) and North Arcot (35 3 inches) were 5'S, 5‘8 and I'S inches below their 
averages, but the rainfall in Chingleput (52'1 inches) was 7T inches above the 
average. In Chingleput, however, the crops were very poor, their outturn varying 
from five to seven annas each. The relief afforded extended to test-works only in 
Cuddapah and North Arcot districts. Relief at Government kitchens was given 
in aU the four districts, aud the weavers in Cuddapah were assisted at their own 
trade. The numbers relieved in all three ways were never great, and the highest 
figures reached during any one month were 6,355 on works, '2,798 in kitchens, 
and 3,099 weavers. 


HORTICULTURE. 

13. The Government Gardens, Ootacamund, were kept in good order. The plants 
which were most conspicuous were: Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Chrysantbemiims, 
Geraniums, Chinese Primulas, Primula obcontca, Streptoccirpus Dunnii, CnmelliaSi etc. 
The nurseries were well-stocked with plants. The glass-houses were also well- 
stocked, but the accommodation was insufficient. The show of Chrysanthemums, 
Narcissi, Gladioli, Carnations, Dalrlias, aud Sweet Peas in the new nursery 
was excellent. Among the rarer species in the gardens which flowered during 
the year was Porijanthes excclsa, Correa. The plant is probably the finest 
individual specimen of this species in India. Jiirica arherea, Linn., aud Luciilia 
gratmima, Sweet, were both in fine flower in August and September. Kerria 
japmiica, DC., also flowered during the year. It is a flue shrubby plant with 
blight yellow double flowers. Strobilanthes goHsypmus, T. Audens., flowered at the 
end of 1901; the shrub, when it was in full flower, was covered with bluish 
purple flowers; it is now ripening its seeds. The Curator had never seen this 
species in flower before. Most of the species of Strobilanthes flower, as a rule, 
only once and then die. The oldest tree of Araucaria BidiDillii, Hook., in the 
gardens, produced matured seed.s during the year for tho fi.r.st time ; eleven seeds 
were sown and tliey have all germinated; the seedlings are still small, but are 
healthy and promising; this tree was planted in or about 1867. A good deal of 
planting was done during the monsoon. A number of plants of Widdriniitonia 
Whytei° Rendlo, were planted. Seeds of a fine species of Pheenix [Plmak 
CanariensU, Hiwt.) were received in 1901, and several seedlings were raised 
from them. A one-onuce packet of seed oi Faspalam dilatatara, Poir., a grass which 
has received much praise as a drought-resisting fodder plant, was received on the 
23rd July 1901, the seed was sown on the 25thidem and germinated well; the 
seedlings were planted in trial plots at Ootacamund, at Sim’s Park on the 28th 
October, and at Biuliyar on the 17th December 1901; the plants are dwarf in 
Ootacamund, while at Coonoor aud Burliyar they have grown well, flowered and 
seeded. A few thousands of seedlings of Glummomum Oamphora, Nees aud Eherm., 
the camphor tree, have been raised. Some seeds of Briicea sumatrtina, Roxb., w'ore 
sown and germinated well and the seedlmgs are healthy-looking. The progress 
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made, in the cultivation of the “ Cape Goosehsrry,” Pliysalis peruviana, L., shows 
that this fruit can be improved both, in size and flavour-. A collection of fruit-tree,s 
was imported from England comprising varieties of apple, pear, peach, nectarine, 
plnm, cherry, apricot, vine, gooseherry, red currant, black currant, white currant 
and raspberry. A small cake, half an ounce in weight, of imbber of Plimerin 
cutijolia, Poiret, and also 2 lbs. 16 oz. of the dried latex obtained at Burliyar from 
the fruit of the “jack” {Ariocarpus mieijrifoKa, Linn.}, were sent to the Reporter 
on Economic Products to the Government of India. 

14. In Sim’s Park, Ooonoor, a mixture of seeds including white clover, kidney 
vetch, yarro, burnet, chickory, ribgrass, crested dogs-tail, tall fescue and tall oat- 
grass was sown in a small plot of ground, which was dug over but not manured; the 
seeds germinated, bnt the seedlings with a few exceptions died, owing chiefly to the 
poverty of the soil and the unsuitability of the climate. The Sim’s Park reserve, 
which is in close proximity to the pai'k itself, was placed in charge of the Curator. 

15. Kiue pits in the Burliyar gardens were planted with cuttings of the best 
rubber-yielding trees on the 9th Eebrnary 1902 and with seeds on the 6t,h March 
1902 taken from the best rubber-ydelding tree yet found at Bekki IColley, Wyiiaad. 
This particular tree, which girthed 3' 3" at 2J feet from the ground, yielded 14 
oonces of dry rubber after one tapping, which was made on the 30th January 1902. 
Eight pits, 26| feet apart, were planted on the 23rd ]<’ebi'uaiy 1902, with both seacls 
and cutti'Qgs of the KnUar variety. A few seeds from a ceara rubber tree said to be 
20 years old, and to have yielded 10 lbs. of rubber per annum have been sown, and 
should they germinate it is intended to plant a third line at Burliyar with the seed¬ 
lings. Should this variety prove in due course to be a better rubber-yielder than 
the Bekki Kolley and Kullar varieties, a distinct advance will have been made in the 
work of selection which has been undertaken. 

16. A plot of ten acres of land in block IV of Burliyar reserve forost wci.s 
selected on the 23rd May 1901 and the land was taken charge of in June and subse¬ 
quently cleared. One hundred and thirteen young mahogany trees are growing on 
and scattered over the upper four-fifths of the clearing. Before being cleared they 
were growing in a forest of indigenous trees, bamboos and climbers which was 
becoming denser every year, and their growth was consequently being sei-ionsly 
interfered with; they have improved greatly in appearance since tliey were cleared. 
A small nursery has been opened in which a few different species of tropical plants 
have been planted. On the cleared area, which is free of mahoganies eight pits 
V ere planted in rebrnary 1902 with the Bekki Kolley variety of the ceara rubber 
tree and eight pits with the Kullar variety of the ceara rubber tree. 

17. The abandoned forest nurseries at Kullar and Benhope have been placed 
under the Curator for the growth of tropical plants such as Durian, etc. The 
numbers of fruit trees and of ornamental trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants distri¬ 
buted during the year rose from 628 aud 4,920 to 592 and 5,948, respectively, but 
the number of timber trees distributed fell from 7,639 to 5,092. The numbers of 
packets of vegetable seeds and of other seeds advanced from 2,105 and 2,240 to 
2,240 and 3,356. There was a slight increase (Rs. 31) in the receipts from the 
mstrihution of plants, seeds, etc. (Rs. 4,101). The total expenditure declined from 
Rs. 29,648 to Rs. 25,516. 


18. Cmohona plantations were maintained at Dodabetta, Kedivattam and 
Hooker. The season was favourable, but severe frosts did some slight damage to 
young plants on the Dodabetta estate. The area under cultivation in the old e,states 
was 831-46 acres and the total area of the first three extensions on Hooker was 240 
acres; the total expenditure on these areas was Rs. 51,032-0-9 or Rs. 47-10-0 an 
acre. The trees on the Dodabetta estate are improving yea.r by year; trees were 
pruned on 54-66 acres and thinned on 27^74 acres. Eleven samples of bark which 
were analysed yielded from 6-02 to 13-9 per cent, of sulphate cf quinine; the latter 
figure is probably a record m the quimne-yieldmg powers of cinchona cffieinalis. Tho 
crop ha,rvested on the Dodabetta estate was 70,026 lbs. and the amount spent on it 
was Rs. 13,800 ; the cost of the bark was therefore As. 3-1-83 alb. The Nedivattam 
cultivated during the year; the total expenditure on it was 
Rs. 13,633 and the crop ohtamed was 47,529 Ihs. at a cost of As. 4-7-07 a lb Four¬ 
teen acres of the Hooker estate were uprooted and 98 acres were looking well. The 

S'®! although the growth was rather uneven and 

a few young plants died. Takmg both estates together, Rs, 18,483 were spent on. 
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them; ttey yielded 96,104 lbs. of bark at As. 3-0-SS alb. At Dodabetta the 
nurseries did -well, 45,100 seedlings l)eing supplied to the public, and 62,000 
i)pioinalis seedlings sent from ifedivattam to Hooker and 200,000 seedlings from the 
Hooker nurseries -srere put out in plant baskets ready to bo planted out, and did 
weU. The year’s crop consisted of J 54,044 lbs. of crown and hybrid bark and 
12,176 lbs. of red bark; the total crop was 28,194 lbs. les-s than in 1900-1901. The 
cost of each pound of bark was As. 4-6’20. During the year 101,568 lbs. of bark 
were purchased for Es. 38,421 at an average rate of As. 6-0'62 a lb. The. total 
quantity of bark worked up at the factory was 275,000 lbs; 7,271 lbs. of quinine 
and 3,274 Iba. of febrifuge or 2'64 per cent, of quinine and 1T9 per cent, of febrb 
fuge were extracted. The factory with tho new machinery was opened for work in 
June, shale oil being used instead of fusel oil, but the machinery wms found to be 
defective and it was not till steam-coils had been inserted in the extractors for the 
purpose of heating the shale oil that the full return of alkaloids wa.s obtained. The 
quinine-barks cost Es. 90,377-14-6 and thoii- manufacture Es. 17,422 ; on the whole, 
therefore, quinine cost Es. 14-13-2 a pound, so that the coat of production of a 
pound of quinine has been cheapened by .tVs. 4-6. The cost of fabriihge was reduced 
by As. 15-6 to Es. 2-11-10. Quinine was sold to the Medical Stores at 
Es. 16-5-4 a pound, the average price of Howard’s quinine for the preceding twelve 
calendar months, and to hospitals maintained by local boards and municipalities, 
medical institutions in other provinces or in native States and to the public at 
Rs. 14 a pound. Febrifuge was sold at Rs. 10a pound to medical depots and hospitals 
and at Es. 12 a pound to the public. The total amount of quinioe issued rose from 
10,285 lbs. in 1900-1901 to 11,978 lbs., but the quantity of febrifuge issued fell 
from 3,588 lbs. to 2,426 lbs. The sale of quinine powders by revenue officials was 
continued in eight districts and w’as about equal in (|uantity to the sale in the pre¬ 
vious year. The pice-packet system was extended during the year to the Imperial 
post-office of Mysore State. Within the Presidency the sales under this system rose 
from 8,972 packets of 102 five-grain powders each to 9,602| packets. The cash 
receipts during the year were Rs. 1,93,088 or Es. 15,987 more than the receipts in 
the previous year; those receipts include tho realization of Es. 12,242 outstanding 
at the beginning of the year; the amount outstanding at the close of the year was 
Rs. 18,203, of which Es. 14,209 were due from the Bombay Government. The 
expenditure on the head-office and plantation was Rs. 58,939 and that on the fac¬ 
tory was Es. 71,102, including the cost of purchased bark. The value of stock fell 
IromEs. 3,90,822 to Es. 3,17,989. This is partly due to a diminution in the cost of 
production, hut the stock of quinine was reduced by 4,703 lbs. The balance-sheet 
showed a loss of Es. 7,294. 

19. The Agri-Horticulfcural Society, Madras, had 106 members, three honor¬ 
ary and nine extraordinary members on its rolls on the 31st March 1902. Persons 
of any nationality are eligible for membership. The total expenditure during 
1901-1902 amounted to Rs. 12,412, of which Es. 4,000 were paid by Government. 


FORESTS. 

(1st July 1901 to SOtu June 1902.) 

[Annual Administraiion Itaport of the Forest Department of the. Madras Presidency 
for the, twelve months ending 30th June JIPOS.] 

20. The increase in the area of reserved forests from 16,589 square miles to 17,154 
nquare miles arose from the reservation of 468 square miles under the Forest Act 
and the addition of 141 square miles due to a more correct computation of the areas 
already notified. The increase was, however, partly counterbalanced by the exclu¬ 
sion of 3 square miles by disafforestation and 41 square miles by a more accurate 
computation of the areas-notified in previous yeai\s. There were added to the 
reserved lands 112 square miles by the notification of new areas and 15 square miles 
by a more correct computation of lands already notified On the other hand, 189 
square miles were excluded at settlement or unreserved to provide for extension 
of cultivation and for the exercise of communal privileges. Ten square miles were 
deducted on account of revision of areas and 468 square miles were transferred 
to reserved forests. The result was that the total area of reserved lands was 
reduced from 2,952 square miles to 2,412 square miles. 
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21. At the commerLcement of the year 318 blocks coveting 1,873 square miles 
remained to be finally constituted reserved forests, and 38 blocks with an aggregate 
area of 287 square miles were added during the year, making a total of 356 blocks 
with an area of 2,160 square miles. Of tliese, 112 blocks with an area of 468 
square miles were constituted resei’ved forests, and 3 blocks covering an area of 
nearly about half a square mile w'ere abandoned. There was a decrease in the 
number and area of blocks notified under section 4 of the Forest Act mainly on 
account of the completion of the work of reservation in several districts prior to 
the year under report. At its close 241 blocks with an area of 1,642 square miles 
were under settlement; but of these, 107 blocks covering 70.5 square miles have 
been practically settled leaving only 134 blocks with an ai'ea of 847 square miles 
still under settlement enquiry, in Kurnool and North Coimbatore. The number 
of blocks settled and reported on fell from 81 with an aggregate area of 581 square 
miles in 1900-1901 to 54 with an aggregate area of 500 square miles, and the ai’ea 
settled and not reported, on fell from 468 square miles in 53 blocks to 29-5 square 
miles in 53 blocks; the outturn was smaller during the year than in 1900-1901, 
as only two Special Forest Settlement-officers were employed, whereas in the latter 
year, three were engaged throughout and two others for some months. The area 
remauiing to he finally constituted reserved forest at the commencement of the 
current year was 1,642 square miles, and, adding to this about 400 square miles 
of reserved laud likely to be brought under settlement in the near future and 203 
square miles of new selections, there were 2,245 squai'B miles for final settlement. 
Out of these, 796 square miles have been practically settled by the Forest Settle¬ 
ment-officers. Surveyors were employed in five districts in the survey of the 
boundaries of proposed reserves and iu the alignment of gMt-roads. 


Demarcation. 22. The length and cost of boundary lines preliminarily demarcated fell from 
561 miles and Es. 1,808 in 1900-1901 to 400 miles and Es. 862; the average cost 
per mile was therefore reduced from Es. 3-3-6 to Es. 2-2-6. The total outturn of 
work in the Presidency wras smaller than in the previous year, as the selections 
were nearly complete in most districts. The length and cost of boundary lines 
permanently reoleared and demarcated rose from 1,968 miles and Es. 21,691 in the 
previous year to 2,036 miles andEs, 23,843 in 1901—1902, and the average cost per 
mile advanced from Es. 11-4-4 to Es. 11-11-4. The length of line reoleared was 
4,450 miles at a coat of Es.‘5,843 in 1901-1902, while it was 2,522 miles at a cost 
of Es. 6,115 in the previous year. The length cleared hy Fore.st subordinates free 
of cost deoliued from 3,956 miles in 1900-1901 to 3,821 miles. 


Surveys. 
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23. As in previous years, the combined Nos. 9 and 19 Parties, Survey of India,, 

were divided into four sections, each under the immediate charge of an officer of 
the Provincial service. As in the year 3900-1901, their work was confined to the 
districts of Kurnool, Ciiddapah, South Oauara and North Coimbatore.- The area 
surveyed by triangulation rose from 1,335 square miles in the previous year to 
1,680 square miles owing to the employment of an extra triangulator, but the areas 
surveyed by traversmg and topography declined from 771 miles and 1,378 square 
miles in 1900-1901 to 414 miles and 1,306 square miles respectively, tlie former 
owing to the uncleared state of the boundary lines in South Oauara and the latter to 
tiie density of tlie fore!5t in Cuddapali, where the chain had to be extensively used. 
Iho aggregate area of reserved forests surveyed by topography during the year 
was 937 square miles, and 11 sheets of Kurnool district and 34 of Cudclapah 
have been forwarded to Debra Dun for publication. The actual expenditure durin^^ 
B instruments, fell from Es. 93,335 in 1900-1901 to 

-u X- j debitable to the Forest department, after deducting the 

contribution of the Government of India, amounted to Es. 62,126 or Es. 6,323 less 
thanm the previous year. The decrease is reported to be due to the debit of a 
portion of the pay and ahowances of the staff engaged in work for other departments 
to those departments. The average cost of triangulation audtraversing (Es. 8'3 per 
slightly lower than in the previous sehson and that of topograffiii 
(Es. 5o 8 pr square mile) a little higher. Surveys were carried on departmeutally 
1^7 flistricts and 10 346 square miles were finally mapped out of the total area of 
17,164 square mdes of reserved forests. 

24. Working-plans for 1,613 square miles were sanctioned by the Board of 

Es eW Tffi! preparation at 

Its close. This is a marked advance on the previous 'year’s outturn, which was 658 
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square miles under aanctinned plans and 1,061 square inile.s under preparation. 
Tlie amount spent on the work was Rs. 2,282. 

25. The amounts spent on roads and bridges, buikhng.s and other works rose 
from Rs. 32,483, Rs. 42,377 and Rs. 6,960 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 54,010, Rs. 48,837 
and Rs. 10,991 respectively. There were 52 miles of new roads and paths construct¬ 
ed at a cost of Rs. 30,475; the expenditure onnevv buildings amoimted to Rs. 26,508. 
During the year, there were 2i and mile.s length of tramway in the Srlharikdta 
and Coast ranges respectively in Nellore district. In the former the aggregate 
weight carried rose from 3,450 tons or 8,626 ton-miles in the previous year to 9,460 
tons or 23,650 ton-miles; but in the latter range the aggregate weight carried fell 
from 10,434 tons or 21,881 ton-miles in 1900-1901 to 5,523 tons or 13,561 ton-miles. 
The trams continued to he worked by handpower. In South Coimbatore the total 
quantity of timber trammed rose from 39,832 cubic feet in the preceding year to 
48,546 cubic feet, of which 12,951 cubic feet were drawn by Government 
bullocks. 

26. The number of forest offences reported during- the year rose from 22,130 
in 1900-1901 to 23,750, the increase being particularly marked in oases of unautho¬ 
rized felling etc. (1,090) and illicit grazing (573); the number pending at the close 
of the year advanced from 3,688 on 30th June 1900 to 4,129. As usual mo.st of the 
cases of incendiarism remained undetected. The number of cases disposed of during 
the year were 23,376, or 1,809 more than in 1900-1901; iu spite of the total increase 
the munhers of oases, which were undetected or withdrawn for other reasons, fell 
from 1,181 and 1,658 to 974 and 1,493; the number of ca.ses which were compounded 
rose by 1,423 to 13,827; of the remaining cases, in which prosecutions were insti¬ 
tuted, 6,380 eucled in the comictiou of the accused and 702 in their acquittal, the 
percentage of acquittals to cases prosecuted falhng from 10'25 in 1900-1901 to 9-91. 
As a general rule only cases involving serious offences were taken into court, 
while petty offences for which there was sufficient proof were compounded. The 
total amount realised as compensation rose from Rs. 80,029 in 1900-1901 to 
Rs. 97,428, and the average amounts of compensation settled in each case and paid 
by each accused advanced from Rs. 6-7-3 and Rs. 2-12-5 to Rs. 7-0-9 and 
Rs. 5-12 respectively. 

27. There was an increase of 332 square miles in the total area (5,650 square 
miles) which it was attempted to protect. The total cost was Rs. 38,138 or Rs. 3,932 
in excess of the total cost in the previous year and the average cost of protecting 
a square mile rose from Rs. 6-8-11 to Rs. 6-13-11, hut the percentage of the 
protected area which escaped fire fell from 97’39 to 96'37. 

28. The total area of reserved forests and reserved lands rose from 19,641 to 
19,567 square miles. The area closed to goats only and that closed to sheep and 
goats advanced from 17,303 square miles and 604 square miles in 1900-1901 
to 17,375 square miles and 797 square miles respectively. During 1901-1902 
1,727 square miles were closed to all animals during the whole year and 492 square 
miles for a portion of the year, the corresponding arms in 1900-1901 being 1,637 
and 279 square miles, respectively. The area open to all animals fell from 1,626 
square miles to 1,394 square miles, special concessions being granted in certain 
districts on account of the prevalence of scarcity. The animals grazed under 
licenses during the year included 133,002 buffaloes, 1,354,331 bulls and cows, 
2,155,843 sheep, 300,069 goats and 498 other animals, the corresponding figures in 
the previous year being 128,884, 1,300,118, 1,361,947, 135,704 and 1,217; the 
satisfactory increase of 835,873 in the number of animals grazed under licenses is 
ascribed to improved supervi.sion and to increased recognition by the people of the 
wisdom of taking out permits. The numbers of cattle, sheep and goats impounded 
for illicit grazing fell from 87,676, 101,092 and 133,698 in 1900-1901 to 76,769, 
91,016 and 98,360 respectively, while the number of animals impounded for 
grazing in closed areas rose from 126,833 to 181,725, the increase occurring mainly 
in the number of goats impounded which advanced from 108,516 to 161,958. 
The variations are largely due to the fact that animals which grazed or browsed 
without permit were distiuguished in the returns from Ouddapah district for the 
first time from those which trespassed into closed areas, 

29. The seedling of Shorea robusta in Ganjam district produced little result 
as the rain held off. This year it flowered late and the seeds were few. . There 
was a fair reproduction of Terminalia tomentosa oAid T, chehda in Golgonda 
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Agency tills in Vizagapatem. district. Natural reproduction ■was generally good 
ttroughout Goddvari district. In Kistna, the coppice growth of the Guntiir 
babul working circle was encouraging. Seedlings ol Hardwiclda hinata, Ghloroxylon 
swietenia^ Anogeissiis laiifolia and Melia were flourishing. Baniboo thickets in 
Kondapalli, Kondur and Kottnr reserves developed well. Eeproduction from seed 
in the Nallaraalais in Kurnool district was very poor owing to fires. Terminalia 
iomentosa and Ghloroxylon swietenia coppiced well, while Anogeinsus latifolia coppiced 
badly. Except in the leased forests and in the specially protected Yepi block of 
Bellary reserve, there was no natural reproduction by seed in Bellary owing to 
excessive grazing. Coppicing was fair in the areas felled over and afterwards placed 
under special protection. In Anantapur regeneration of babul gro'vdli was good, of 
Dolichandrone crispa fair, and of Ha/rdudchia, iinataivL the Kotliakota working circle 
stationary. In Cuddapah, reproduction hy coppice, especiEilly in the case of redwood, 
was excellent in the felled coupes in the Cuddapah and Sidhout blocks. Begeneratioii 
hy seed was generally poor owing to the dry and rocky nature of the soil, and to tho 
destruction of the seedlings by cattle and fires. B.eprodiictiou from coppice con¬ 
tinued good ill the Sriharikdta, Snrvepalli and Mochevla reserves of Nollore and 
from seed in the palmyra-bearing areas. In Ohingleput, Billu ( OMoroxylon awieienia) 
and sal seedlings were fiou-rishing and seedlings of Melia indica, Fterocarpua 
marsiipivni and Alhiesia arnara were noticeable in several blocks. Reproduction 
from seed was poor except under shade in North Arcot district owing to short 
and untimely rainfall. Bamboo seedlings were growing well on the Javadis. 
Seedlings of Anogeimis latifolia, Fterocarpus marsupimn and Chlvroxyhu mietmia 
came up in some of the reserves. Reproduction from coppice was particularly good 
in the case of Alhxzzia amara, and Stryehnoo mix vomica and that from root-suckers 
continued to be good in tire coupes of the Gudiydttam range. In the tidal 
.swamp forests of the Onddalore range (South Arcot) self-sown seedlings of the two 
species of Avicennia flourish. In some forests Aleli.a indica was gradually introduc¬ 
ing itself everywhere. Coppice growth -was good in coupes felled properly. In 
Salem reproduction by seed wa,s satisfactory in the Caveri Acha {Hardwiclda,)iQveat. 
Meha azadirachta, Ghloroxylmt, swictenia, Albizsia amara, Anogeissus latifolia, Fbero- 
aarpiis marsupium and Dendrocalavuis strictm came up abundantly. Reproduction 
of sandal was fair. In the felled coupes reproduction by coppice was promising. 
Reproduction from both seed and coppice was fair in the Caveri and Ooleroon 
“padugai” forests in the Kulittalai and Udaiydrpalaiyam ranges of Triohinopoly 
district. Reproduction in the Patchantalais was good and kasfiii {Memacylon edule) 
coppiced well in the Udaiydrpdlaiyam range. The dry sandy nature of the soil in 
Tanjore district doe.s not appear to favour natural reproduction from seed. Kasan 
coppiced well, while casuarina did not. 


30. In South Canara, reproduction from seed was not good, but all species, when 
cut, coppiced well. Teak coppice shoots and seedhngs were noticeable in the success¬ 
fully protected areas in North Malabar. The growth of Xylia seedlings on laterite 
soil was remarkable in Soutb. Malabar. In the Nilgiris, reprodiiotioii by coppice 
was as usual excellent in the Ootacamund plantations but not so satisfactory 
in those round Coonoor. The growth from seed was good in the Benne and 
Mndumalai forests, especially of Terminalia iomentosa, Vengai, Rosewood and Teak 
The small bamboo seeded profusely inMayur, as also-the mango. During the latter 
part of the year all species flo-n-ered profusely in North Coimbatore, and the revenue 
derived from Meha azadiracMa in the Satyamangalam range was a record one 
Except where fires had penetrated, seedlings of many valuable species were noticed' 
Reproduction from coppice and suckers of the cut sandalwood trees was <^ood In 
bouth Coimbatore, natural reproduction was fair in the Pollachi range audtn parts of 
Bolampatti, but bad in the dry portions of Ddamalpet and Mettiipalaiyam In the 
evergreen forests of Madura which have not been worked, reproduction was very 
satisfactory and Alhzzm amara coppiced well. In the deciduous forests there is 
scarcely any seed reproduction owing to the open state of the forest and the 
periodical fires. In Tinnevelly, natural reproduction continued to be good in the 
evergreen forests. A heavy flowering of Messua coromandalina was noticed durina- 
■the year. The coppicing of Grema latifolia was very satisfactory in the ICuttalam 
working circle. Outside the working circle reproduction was much retarded 


31. The Meas of plantations and of land,in which cultural operations were carried 
on rose from 24,836 acres and 68,086 acres in 1900-.1!)01 to 25:163 acres anrCsSl 
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acres respectivelj^ wHle tlie aggregate area of topes fell from 13,519 acres to 13,372 
acres; no new topes were planted during tlie year. In Ganjslm, oxperimeutal sowings 
were coutiriiied in the Napiei’ reserve; the Fiemt cJasticn plants in it were ready 
for transplanting. In Vizagapatam, the sowing of palmyra .seeds along the honndary 
lines of reserves in the Harvasiddhi taluk .showed good results. In Kistua, the 
casualties in casuarina planted in the previous years in Gopiivanipalamreserve were 
replaced and 55 acres were newly planted, lu Bellary. the Kuppagal plantations 
were extended by 10 acres. In one plantation the previous year’s plant.s, which 
had been destroyed hy wild pigs, had to be replaced. Date and palmyra seeds were 
sown in all the plantations. In Cuddapah, date seeds were sown in selected areas 
of unreserved land. In Nellore, a beginning was made in planting fruit.bearing 
and other useful trees in selected areas. In the reserved lauds of the ICdvali taluk 
1(30,000 palmyra .seeds were sown. In Chiiioleput, 50 per cent, of the transplanted 
bamboo saplings are thriving. Seeds of various trees were sown in furrows or pits 
ill the Chingleput range. The Divi Divi plants in the Meyyiir plantation are doing 
well. In North Arcot, the plauting of S acre.s with Divi Divi proved a 3ucces.s. In 
Hnutli Arcot, casuarina seedlings were put out in the Onddalore coast plantations. 
The sandalwood seedlings on the plateau and .slopes of the Chitteris in Salem 
district were thriving. In Tanjore 8,800 palmywa seed.s were dibbled along the 
boundaries of the reserved forests and the seedlings are doing well. The babul 
seeds dibbled in near a tank germinated well and the seedlings are thriving. In 
youth Canara, the Sirietenia maha^oni and 8. ruacrvphijlla are thriving in the Ilange 
office compound at Puttur. In North Malabar, about 47 acres were planted with 
teak and 60 per cent, of the plants survive. About 30 acres were planted with Jack 
(Artoraqvis); the plantation has done weU. In South Malabar, 123 acres, prepared 
for planting in the previous year, were planted with teak seedlings, and 121 acres 
were prepared for planting. In Madura, 12,300 casualties were replaced in the 
hlue-gimi plantations. In addition to these, minor operations were carried on in 
various places ; other operations were generally unsuccessful owing to the unfavour¬ 
able nature of the season or soil. Early tlimniugs and other operations for the 
improvement of growing stock were carried out. Experiments were conducted 
with varying success in several parts of the Presidency, e.speciallj in connection 
with Agave iistle, Bamboos, Eubber trees. Date trees, Divi Divi, Durian plants, 
EucakjijtiiB, Grevillea rohista, ffwmatoxyloii campeachianum, Ipecacuanha, Makogany 
Swiaienia macrophylla, Mallottis pldlippinensU, Ptencurpm iudicus, Paapahm 
dilatatmn and Stei'cuUn data. 

32. The e.tploitatiou of the forests is carried on maiulj^ liy means of fellings 
which are classified as clear or regeneration feEings, selection fePings, improvement 
fellings, coppice fellings, and unregulated fellings, the amounts realized by the sale 
of grass were highest in Kurnaol and Bellary. Hay-malcing was attempted on a 
small scale in Vizagapatam, Anantapur, Salem and the Nilgiris. The revenue 
derived from grazing and removals of grass rose from Ks. 6,10,451 in 1900-1901 
to Es 5,40,068. Thera is an increase in the Northern Circle, especially in Kurnool 
and Anantapur, due to the large number of permits taken out, hut in the other two 
circles there was a decrease on account of the increased number of cattle permitted 
to graze free owing to the unfavourable season; in all the districts the rates charged 
wore the same as in the previous year. The coUection of miscellaneous produce 
was very generally leased out to contractors in the usual way. 

33. Eorest produce is classified under four heads—timber, fuel, bamboos and 
minor produce. The yield was more than in 1900-1901 under every head except 
timber, the yield of which fell by 11,567 cubic feet to 3,211,888, although there was 
an increase in the quantity removed by purchasers. The amount of fuel rose from 
14,823,398 cubic feet to 15,518,533. There was amarked rise of 3S‘9 per cent, in 
the yield of bamboos which rose from 29,958,564 canes in 1900-1901 to 39,217,618; 
the increase occurred in the quantity removed hy purchasers and was due chiefly to 
the large demand from sugarcane planters in Godavari and to the leasing of 
bamboo coupes and the reduction of the rate charged for dry bamboos in South 
Coimbatore. The increase of Es. 99,548 (9 per cent.) in value of minor prodney 
(Es. 11,91,228) was due to several causes ; it occurred in the quantity removed by 
purchasers which formed the hulk of the minor produce. The amount realized by 
the sale of confiscated produce was Es. 16,648 or Es. 2,488 more than in 1900-1901 ; 
the increase occurred mainly in Godavari where more drift timber was seized than 
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in tlie previous jear; the quantity of timher confiscated rose from 76,045 oiAic 
feet to 162,419 cubic feet, hut the amount of firewood confiscated fell from 76,752 
cubic feet to 40,749 cubic feet. 

34. The gross receipts during the year were Es. 24,96,494 and exceeded those 
of the previous year by Es. 62,721 and the total expenditure rose by Es. 7,931 to 
Es. 17^6,121. The increase under receipts was distributed over the Northern and 
Central Circles, hut was partly reduced by a decrease of Es. 1,42,463 hi the 
Southern Circle. The expenditure increased in tbe Northern and Central Circles 
by Es. 19,903 and Es. 40,173 respectively, while there was a fall of Es. 52,145 in 
expenditure in the Southern Circle. The net result in the Southern Circle was a 
deficit of Ea. 36,965. The net revenue (Es. 7,50,373) was Es. 44,790 more than in 
the previous year and Es. 1,66,228 in excess of the average annual surplus since 
1895. The revenue due to the department fell from Es. 2,03,712 at the com¬ 
mencement of tie year to Es. i,73,311 at its close. Among the receipts there was 
an increase of Es. 83,928 under fuel on account of the supply to railway companies 
and camps for Boers; the same cause largely accounted for the excess of Es. 11,175 
in the expenditure on conservancy and works over that of the previous year. 
Salem contrihuted 19 per cent, of the net surplus, Gdddvari 15 per cent., Nellore 
14 per cent., Xurnool 12 per cent., Bellary 11 per cent., and Kistna 10 per cent. 

35. Measures were adopted in some districts to encourage the growth of trees 
and slii-iihs wliicli yield manure-leaves. The steps taken in the several districts 
to enable the supply of forest-prodxxce to meet the needs of the people include the 
estabbshmeut of additional permit-issuing stations, the opening of depots and 
coupes and the fixing of the x’ates at which coupe-contractors might sell to the 
public. In South Canara certain alterations were made in the lists of reserved and 
classified trees for the ranges and the concession of allowing the public to collect 
dry firewood, manure-leaves and grass, free of charge, was continued in a portion 
of the Baindur reserve. Orders were passed during the year extending to other 
districts the system in vogue in Madura of selling permits like stamps, as a safe¬ 
guard against defalcations. Two rangers and three deputy rangers were sent to the 
forest school during the year and one ranger, four deputy rangers and seven students 
returned from the school with rangers’ certificates. During the year the rangerships 
were recruited from passed Debra students, some of whom were stipendiaries, xyhile 
others had served as deputy rangers and foresters prior to their training. The 
conduct of the protective staff continued to be unsatisfactory ; there were several 
dismissals and suspensions amongst the forest guards and watchers for misconduct 
and neglect of duty. The number of elephants rose from 63 in the previous year 
to 61. The work of the saw-mill at Mount Stuart was hampered by a disastrous 
flood; the wire rope-way at the same place led to a saving of 6| pies per cubic foot 
on the cost of transport by road from the Anamalais. The forest museum at 
Coimbatore in the Southern Circle comprises a large collection of forest products 
and considerable progress was made duriug the yeai'. 


MINES AND QUAEEIBS. (1901.) 

36. The following statement shows in one view the districts in which 
operations were carried on during the year and the reported output of the minerals 
worked;— 


Hinera]. 


Diatricta. 

Output. 

1. Gold . 



Tors. 


The Nilgiris and Coimbatoro 

Stl. 

2. Diamonds .. . ... . . 


Anantapnr . 

Ml. 

S. Cotondum .. . 


Salem 

22} 

4. Grapkite .. . 


Gddiynri 

295 

5. Manganese 


Vizagapatam ... ,, 

V6,4G3 

6. MagncHit ... ... ... ... 


Salem 

Nellore 225 tons . 

} ft ton- 

T 

,7. Mica . ... 


NorlK Arcot tii?. .. . 

The Nilgiris 3 tons . 
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37. With the exception of the mica industry in Jfellore and. the manganese 
mines in Vizagapatam, there is no miuing on an extensive scale in this Presidency. 
In both the districts mentioned the bulk of the mines consist of large open excava¬ 
tions from which the mineral products are removed by manual labour; in ISTellorej 
however, four mica mines contain underground tunnels varying from 50 to 150 feet 
in length and are wmrked by machinery. The mica mines of Nellore district are 
occasionally inspected by the Collector and the District Forest officer, No mining 
board was appointed for any district in this Presidency, but Collectors have been 
empowered by the Local Government to exercise within their districts the functions 
of a mining board until such bodies are constituted under the Act. The general 
health of employes in all the districts in which mining operations were carried on 
is reported to have been good. The wages of the labourers employed in Nellore and 
Anantapur are reported to be higher than the rates prevailing for other kinds of 
unskilled labour and the condition of the employes is said to compare favourably 
with that of the ordinary cooly. Children were nowhere employed below groimd 
during the year. In Nellore district, where child labonr was largely utilized 
above ground, it appears that the nature of their employment was light work, such 
as sorting the different classes of mica. Women do not appear to have been 
employed underground except in the diamond mine.s at Yajrakarur in Anantapm- 
district. Several fatal accidents occurred in Nellore district owing to the 
sudden collapse of the sides of the mines. It was suggested to the Government of 
India that the Chief Inspector of Mines should be deputed to inspect the mines and 
to suggest methods for preventing such accidents. There were no prosecutions 
under the Indian Mines Act (VIII of 1901) during the year. 


MANUFACTUEES. 

[_Jiidicial and Adminislraim Statistics of British India, XIX — it'actork'S, parjes 

858 to 365, 871 to 37S.] 

38. The chief industries carried on during the year ivere cotton-pressing and 
ginning, cotton-spinning and w'eaving, tanning of hides and skins, refining sugar, 
oil-pressing, bone-crushing, tobacco-curing and tile-making. The number of cotton 
mills increased from 11 to 12 and employed 12,988 bands. While the number of 
cotton-pressing and ginning works rose from 48 to 52, the number of bands employed 
in them decreased from 3,085 to 3,025. Tanneries of bides and skins fell from 17 
to 15, and they employed 814 hands. On the other hand, the number of sugar- 
refineries increased from 7 to 8, and gave employment to 2,213 men. There were 
19 oil-mills, 2 bone-crusbing mills and 4 tobacco-factories. They gave work to 
4,084 hands. There were also 23 tileries, 10 fish-curing yards and -32 printing- 
presses. These figures exclude all works that do not employ 26 hands at least, 

39. The number of factories coming within the purview of the Indian Factories 
Act (XV of 18S1) advanced from 84 in the previous year to 94. The daily average 
number of operatives employed on factory-labour rose from 32,493 in 1900 to 34,184 
in 1901. The work of inspection was on the whole satisfactorily performed both 
by the magistracy and by medical officers. The reports of the inspecting oflicers 
both as to the sanitary condition of the factories and the general health of the 
operatives were generally favourable. As usual, the wages earned by factory-labour 
compared favourably with that of the ordinary agricultural labourer. There were 
2,540 women and 1,922 children employed in these factories in 1901, while there were 
2,416 and 1,48S, respectively, in 1900. The arrangements in force for the fencing 
of machinery appear to have been generally adequate. The number of accidents, 
however, increased from 156 in 1900 to 217 in the year under report: the increase 
was most marked in the factories in Madras city, and in the Madras Railway factory 
at Perambur. Fifteen of the accidents were of a serious nature, 3 proving fatal. 
There were no prosecutions under the Act during the year under report. 
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40. The total value of the sea-borne trade of the Presidency during the year 
under report, exclusive of treasure and transactions on account of Groverumeiit, 
amounted to 30 crores and 83J lakhs of rupees, whereas it was 30 crores and 69^ 
lakhs of rupees in the preceding year; the increase of Rs. 14 lakhs is the net 
result of an increase of Es. 39 lakhs under imports and of a decrease of Rs. 25 
lakhs under exports. 

41. The total value of the external trade amounted to Es. 28,19,54,520, of 
which Rs. 15,21,70,544 represented exports and Es. 12,97,83,976 imports. While 
the value of idie imports showed an increase of nearly Es. 4S| lakhs over the previ¬ 
ous year, the exports as compared with last year fell short by a little more than 
Rs. 14J lakhs mainly under hides and skins, raw cotton and. sugar. The trade with 
British ports and with Indian ports not British declined, tho fall in exports to Indian 
ports not British from Es. 20| lakhs to Es. 15f lakhs being particularly noticeable; 
on the other hand the values of both exports from and imports to foreign countries 
advanced, the value of exports (Rs. 1,185 lakhs) having risen by Es. 10 lakhs and 
the value of imports (Rs. 768j lakhs) by as much as Rs. 106 lakhs. 

42. In the following statement the exports of the principal articles of Indian 
produce and manufacture during the past year are compared with the exports 
during the preceding year :— 


Articles. 

1900-1901. 

1901-1902. 


Percentaga □£ value. 

Quantity. 

j ViUiio 

Quantity, 

Value, 

1900-1001.llG01-1902. 




AS. 


IIS. 



1. Hidoa and skins . 

, Cwfc, 

430.006 

3,73,65,27S 

304,008 

2,76,05,342 

24'02 

13*23 

2. Seeds 

„ 

815,138 

65,59,125 

1,831,676 

1,27,88,715 

3-04 

8-48 

3. OofEee 


249,877 

1,24,06,025 

260,647 

1,27,88,749 

8'13 

8-15 

•i Gi ain and puls©— 








Ric© . 

1) 

967,932 

52,22,271 

2,120,933 

1,13,49,437 

■ 



Paddy 


237,526 

0,73,800 

280,270 

7,69,963 


4'3'J 

S-2H 

Other grains 

> t> 

167,311 

7,99,018 

70,979 

2,92,921 




5. Cotton, raw. 

„ 

524,747 

1,58,04,532 

412,558 

1,12,36,499 

10’33 

7'45 

6- Spices 

. Ll). 

32,696,944 

81,98,646 

.30,536,926 

95,77,005 

5'3S 

6'35 

7. Oils . 

, GftU. 

7,255,562 

88,82,570 

6,894,822 

95,41,189 

5 32 

C'S3 

8. Cotton piece-goods ... 

, Yds. 

34,644,561 

1,00,12,045 

32,962,396 

91,11,002 

6'5U 

6‘04 

9. Coir, yam and lopo 

Owfc. 

698,330 

69,76,807 

051,617 

56,96,981 

3-02 

Ih7l 

10. Indigo . 

„ 

18,955 

39,29,051 

25.472 

49,48,426 

2'58 

fi'28 

11. Tobacco 

lii 

10,793,331 

28,12,226 

10,979,116 

34,70,197 

1-84 i 

2*30 

12. Tea . 

„ 

4,927,629 

32,38,808 

5,354,609 

33,70,095 

2'14 

2-24 

r Cocofmnt.q 

No. 

70,594,515 

17,03,077 

40,971,502 

12,71,043 



l_Cocoannt kernel .. 

Cwt. 

248,643 

•26,13,142 

134,820 

17,05,305 

j 2’37 

2-OS 

14r. Sugar . 

„ 

456,051 

30,03,790 

317,393 

27,41,304 

2-40 ' 

1’82 

13. Cotton, twist and yarn ... 

Ll). 

1 1,863,937 

6,81,820 

4,790,063 

19,41,654 

0'45 

1-29 

16. Animals, IWing 

, No. ! 

1 290,932 

18,54,000 

394,988 

18,17,530 

1-22 

]-20' 

17. Timber and wood 

, Val. 


20,57,687 


15,80,171 

1 35 


All other nrtiolcss . 



1,87,93,924 


1,73,67,078 

12-34 

11-53 

Total, merchandise ... 


15,25,31,982 


15,08,12,395 

lOO 

100 

Re-exports ... 



10,70,070 


13.58.140 



Grand Total ... 


1.5,36,02,058 


15,21,70,514 




43. The decrease from Rs. 376| lakhs to Es. 275 lakhs in the exports of hides 
and skins is explamed by the fact that the exports of 1900-1901 were abnormal 
owing to large cattle mortality during the famine in the Northern and Central 
Provinces, from which the hides found them way to Madras owing to a better system, 
of curing adopted in its tanneries. Tbe decrease was chiefly in the exports of 
tanned hides and skins to the United Kingdom and United States and of tanned 
skins to the Straits Settlements and Japan. The above decreases were cdunter- 
halauced to some extent by tho increase in the exports of raw skins partly to the 
United Kingdom, but chiefly to the United States to be tanned by the process 
known as cIiTome tannage, leather so prepared having been in brisk demand in the 
London market. Of the total quantity'of hides and skins, the United Kiuo-dom 
took 68-61 per cent., the United States 24'89 per cent., and the other countries 6-5 
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per cent. Hides and skins form tke most important item of export, their value 
being 18'23 per cent, of the total value of exports. 
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44.. The exports of groundnuts (Hs. 72.S3,S42) amounted to more than three Seeds, 
times those in the previous jear (Es. 20,73,077) owing to an enormoms production 
of the nut as the season wa.s favourable. The exports were chiefly from Ciiddalore 
to Trance. The exports of gingolly and castor seeds rose from Es 18,21,674 
and Es, 4,0.5,035 to Es. 25,73,646 and Es. 14,07,529, respectivelj. There were 
large increases in the exports of ginsrehy seed from Cocanada to France and of 
castor seed from tha same port to the same conntry, to the United Kingdom and 
to Calcntta; these increases were also due to the favourable season. Of tlie 
Es. ] 5 lakhs worth of “ other .sorts ” of seeds, nearly Bs. J 2 lakhs worth were 
“essential” seeds such a.s coriander, cummin, fenugreek and mger. The exports 
of niger seed to France and the United Kingdom were worth Es, 2 lakhs each; 
and the exports of coriander seed to Ceylon amounted to Es. 1^ lakhs. Nearly 
Es. 2 lakhs worth of rape seed was exported to the United Kingdom. 


45. There was a dechne of Es. lOf lakhs in the exports of coffee to the United CofFee. 
Kingdom, hut a rise of nearly the same amount in those to France was probably 

due to the fact that coffee was shipped to the latter country direct instead of 
through the former. The only other considerable variation was an increase of 
nearly Es. 3 lakhs in the exports to Ceylon. 

46. The exports of rice (Es. 1,13,49,439) rose to more than twice those in the Grain auJ. 
preceding year (Es. 52,22,271 j owing to good harvests in some districts. There pulse, 
was an increase of nearly a lakh of rupees in the exports of paddy (Es. 7,69,963), 

but the exports of otlier grain (Es. 2,92,921) feE by Es. 6 lakhs chiefly on account 
of the fall in demand from Bombay. 

47. The exports of raw cotton (R.s. 1,12,36,499) fell by Es. 45| lakhs. There Haw cotton, 
were large decreases in the exports to European countries, as they preferred the 
long-stapled American and Egyptian cotton to the inferior Indian article, which, 
however, found a suitable market in Japan and China which took nearly Es, 56 lakhs 

worth and Es. 6| lakhs worth, respectively, more than in 1900-1901. The 
deficiency is also due to a failure of the cotton crop m the Deccan districts, and to a 
curtailment of the area under cultivation which was 10 per cent, below the normal 
ai’ea. Of the total quantity, 57'5 per cent, was exported to Japan, lOJS per cent, 
to Belgium, lO'OS per cent, to the United Kingdom, 6’64 per cent, to China, 

5'31 per cent, to France, 3'7 per cent, to Germany, 2-05 per cent, to Italy and 
4'72 per cent, to other countries. 

48. The exports of pepper rose Hom Es. 51,31,232 to Es. 64,06,984. There Spices, 
is a large increase of Es. 12|- lakhs in the exports of pepper to France chiefly from 

the Tellicherry port. The increase is stated to be due to an abundant crop being 
coincident with a large demand. The minor variations, vix., the decrease under 
betelnuts and the increase under cardamoms were in the exports to Bombay. The 
exports of ginger and cardamoms advanced from Es. 6,65,665 and Es. 4,07,349 
to Es. 8,25,943 and Es 7,48,446, respectively; on the other hand, the exports of 
chillies and betelnuts declined by Es. 1,03,240 and Es. 3,01,076 to Es. 8,14,418 
and Es. 7,58,948. Pepper was chiefly exported to France, Bengal, Bombay, 

Germany, the United Kingdom and Italy; ginger to the United Kingdom and 
Bombay; cliEhes to Ceylon ; betelnuts to Bombay andKattywar; and cardamoms 
to Bombay. » 

49. The decrease of Hs. 4,62,594 hi the exports of cocoanut oil was chiefly in Oils, 
the exports to the United Kingdom and Germany, and is attributed to the pre¬ 
valence of higher piices in the local market in the past year than in the previous year. 

The increase from Es. 19,93,443 to Es. 25,66,148 in the exports of groundnut was 
mainly due to a rise in the exports from Ouddalore to Burma owing to a larger 
production of the nut iu 1901-1902 than in 1900-1901. The large increase of 

Es. 2,95,991 in the exports of castor oil (Es. 6,84,733) was due to the favourable 
season. Oocoanub oil was chiefly exported to Bombay (Es. 21f lakhs), Bengal 
(Rs. 14 lakbs), Burma (Es. lakhs). United Kingdom (Es. 5 lakhs) and United 
States (Es. 4j lakhs). Of the Es. 25f lakhs worth of groundnut oil Es. 20f lakhs 
worth went to Burma, and the remainder to Bengal and Bombay. 
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50. The only remarkable variation in the exports o£ cotton piece-goods 
(Rs. 91,11,902) was the decrease of Es. 10|- lakhs under coloured goods (Rs. 
83.40,648) which appears to be chiefly due to the unusually large exports of these 
goods to the Straits Settlements in 1900-1901. An increase of Es. 6 lakhs in the 
exports of Madras Mill goods to Phibppiues was counterbalanced by minor decreases 
in the exports to other countries. Grey goods wore taken chiefly by Burma, Bengal, 
China and the Straits Settlements and coloured goods by the Straits Settlements 
(Es. 37f lakhs), Ceylon (Es. 22:^ lakhs), the Philippines (Es. ISf lakhs) and Burma 
(Es. 5| lakhsj. 


Coir yam and 51. Tho fall of Es. 3,79,886 in the exports of coir yarn and rope (Es, 56,96,981) 
was mainly due to decrease of Es. If lakhs in the exports to the United Kingdom and 
of the same amount to Bengal. Of the total quantity of exports, the United 
Kingdom took 23'72 per cent., Bombay 22'83 per cent., Germany 16’63 per cent., 
Bengal 9'44 per cent., Belgium 5-73 per cent., United States 4'53per cent., Prance 
4-09 per cent., and other countries 13‘03 per cent, 


Indigo. 52. After a ooutinuons declma in the exports of indigo from Es. 10 6f lakhs 

in 1897-98 to Es. 39f lakhs in 1900-1901, owing to bad seasons and competition 
with synthetic indigo, there was a rise of Es. 10 lakhs in the yea,r 1901-1902. 
This is attributed to the favourable season, and tiie comparatively good demand in 
Europe, chiefly in the United Kingdom, where the natural product is preferred to 
the artificial for special purposes. Of .the total increase Es. 8f lakhs occurred in 
the exports to the United Kingdom, and one lakh of rupees in those to each of the 
countries of Austria-Hungary and Turkey in Asia There were also small increases 
in the exports to other countries. But Egypt took Es. 2 lakhs worth less and 
United States nearly a lakh of rupees worth less than in 1900-1901. 


Tobacco. 53, The exports of tabacco leaf fell from Rs, 18,22,156 to Rs. 17,09,481; Es. 14 

lakhs worth went to Bui'ma and one lakh of rupees worth to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. The rise of Es. 7,66,332 in the exports of. cigars (Rs. 17,51,959) was 
noticeable ; Natal and Oape Colony took over 'Es. 7 lakhs worth for the use of 
troops, the United Kingdonx Rs- ^4 lakhs worth, Bengal Rs. 2i lakhs worth and 
Straits Settlements one lakh of rupees worth. 

Tea. 54. There was a small increase both in quantity and value of the exports of tea 

from this Presidency. Of the total quantity (5,354,609 lbs.), the United Kingdom 
took 92'52 per cent. The gross value of the exports of tea was Rs. 31,70,095“ the 
value of tea exported to the United Kingdom was Rs. 31,56,182 and of that exported 
to Ceylon was Rs. 1,05,694. 


CocoanntB 55. The value of the exports of the cocoanuts and their kernels to Bombay fell 

and cocoanut- short of the value of the exports in the preceding year by Es. 8| lakhs, and the fall 
kerneis. exports (Rs. 30,66,348) was Es. 13 lakhs. The decrease is attributed 

to an unfavourable season, which affected also the produce of cocoanut oil. 

Sugar. 56. The total' exports of sugar (Rs. 27,41,304) .show a decr6a.se of Es. 9 

lakhs. The decrease occurred chiefly in the exports of unrefined suo-ar to the 
United Kingdom, which fell from Rs. 12 lakhs in 1900-1901 to Es. 4|- lakhs in the 
year I9isl-1902. Much of the raw sugar which hitherto found a foreign market 
was required for the local sugar industries, whose refining operations were consider¬ 
ably enlarged. Refined sugar was exported to Bengal to the value of Es. 174 lakhs 
and to Burma to the value of Rs. IJ lakhs. 


Cotton twist 'ill'of Es. l2g lakhs in the exports of cotton twist and yarn 

and yam (°5i. 19,41,oo4) occurred m tte exports to China, the condition of that country 
hjiving impioYGU. on tli6 cessation of iiostilitiGs ©xisting during tliG prsvious year 

Animals. Of the gross value (Rs. 18,17,520) of living animals exported, the value of 

those sent to Ceylon amounted to Rs. 14 lakhs, and of those sent to the Straits 
Settlements to Es. 4 lakhs. 

Ember and 59. The exports of timber and wood fell from Rs. 20,57,667 to Rs 15 80 171 

The value of teak exported fell from Bs. 2,16,833 to Rs. 86,042 and of other timber 
from Rs. 5^56,648 to Ks. 3,74^730; the gross value of ornamental wood exported 
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clL'clmed from Rs. 10,16,207 to E.s. S,28,6S5, but the exports of mauuFaclure of 
wood rose from Rs. 2,22,411 to Rs. 2,78,704. The decreiiie in the gros? value of 
exjiorts occurred chiefly iu the exports to Prance and Germany of sandalwood 
and timber. Sandalwood was chiefly exported to the I'nited Kingdom, Germany, 
Prance, and the United States, timber to Bombay, Siud, Kutch and Kattywar and 
manufactures of wood to Geylon. 
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60. Of the total value of imports, amounting to Rs. 12,97,83,976, the value of Imports. 
Indiiiii produce was R.s. 4,16,74,423, and tho value of foreign merchaudi.se 
R.s. 8,81,09,553. The increase of fis. 484 lakhs iu the total- imports is tic net 
re.sult of a rise of Rs. 112^ lakhs in foreign merchandise and of a fall of Rs. 61 lakhs 
in Indian produce. In the following statement the imports of the principal articles 
of merchandise in J 901-1902 are compared with the imports during the preceding 
year; — 
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i 
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61 There was an increase of Rs. 25 lakhs in the imports of cotton piece- Cotton piecs- 
goods (Rs. 2,55,00,131) over those in the preceding year. The increase occurred 
chiefl]’ in the imports from the United Kingdom and is explained by the fact that 
the prices obtaining in 1900-1901 were so good that large orders were placed in 
the market for the succeeding year iStocks also were unn.sually low at the clo.se 
of ] 900-1901 owing to superstitious apprehension of disaster in the year ‘ Yikari.’ 

Imports of all kind.s of piece-goods rose. The total value of foreign goods imported 
amounted to nearly Rs. 250j lakhs; about Rs. 205|- lakhs worth were imported 
from the United Kingdom and Rs. 30^ lakhs worth from Bombay. Of Indian 
piece-goods, valued on the aggregate at Rs- 4| lakhs, Rs. 3^ lakhs worth consisting 
chiefly of groy and coloured goods was imported from Bombay. 

62. The imports of rice fell from Rs. 1,72,48,719 to Rs. 90,31,056, but the Grain and 
imports of paddy and other grains rose from Rs. 76,25,015 to Rs. 77,01,110 and pnlsc-. 

Rs. 58,99,537 to Rs. 73,06,946 respectively. There is a large decrease (Rs. 67;^ 
lakhs) ill the gros.s imports due to an improvement in local production as compared 

with the preceding year. The imports were mainly from Bm’ma (Rs. 153|- lakhs), 

Bombay (Rs 40j lakhs) and Bengal (Rs. 38|- lakhs). The fall in the imports of 
Bengal grain from Rs. 132f lakhs to Rs. 38^ lakhs is noticeable. 

63. There was an increase in quantity but a decrease in the value of the imports Ootton twist 
of cotton twist and yarn. This was the result of an increase in the imports of coarse and yam. 
yarn from Bombay while there was a fall in the imports of fine yarn from the 

United Kingdom to the value of Rs. 7J lakhs. 
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6-1'- TLe imports of metals rose from Ea. 72,93,550 to Ea. 91,27,399 ; the main 
increments ■were in the imports of aluminium from Es. 23,306 to Es. 1,02,985, of 
copper from Es. 9,89,688 to Es. 16,33,905, of German silTer from Es. 1,09,627 to 
Es. 2,90,402, of iron from Es. 42,74,154 to Es. 48,14,050, of steel from Es. 8,77,469 
to Es. 11,53,508 and of tm from Es. 1,28,^99 to Es. 1,92,456; the imports of 
zinc fell from Es. 1,44,216 to E,.s. 89,725. The small imports of aluminium in 
1900-1901 were due to the large stock of the metal on hand The increase 
in the imports of copper was due to more favourable prices. The reason for the 
larger imports of German silver was due to the fact that ornaments are now made 
of this metal for the poor. The rise in the imports of iron and steel wa.s due 
to the more extensive use of these materials as beams, pillars and gircl 0 r.s, in tho 
constractiou of buildings and bridges, and partly to the gradual recovery of the 
country from scarcity and to the activity in trade in consequence. 

65. The large increase in the imports of railway materials was due to the 
constructiou of the Tanjore District Board Eailway, of the Madiira-Pambau and 
Tinnevelly-Quilon branches of the South Indian Eailway and of the Calicnt- 
Caniianore and Slioranur-Cochin extensions of the Madras Eailway. 

66- The imports of kerosineoil increased on account of a fall in price,s and the 
opening of new markets for bulk oil. 

67. The increase in the imports of salt was due to a rise in the imports from 
Bombay, but the total imports were a lakh helow those of 1899-1900. 

68. The increase in the imports of apparel was the result of very large imports 
of gilt silver thread, a.gents from the several manufacturers having been in the 
country collecting orders. 

69. The imports of betelnuts from Ceylon were larger than in the preceding 
year owing to abu'ndant crops in that island. Of tho total imports of spices of a 
value of Es. 30 lakhs, the value of betelnuts from Ceylon amounted to Es. 15 
lakhs, and of those from the Straits Settlements to Es. 11 lakhs, 

70. There was a small increase in the imports of machinery and mill work ; out 
of the Es. 28^ lakhs worth of imports, Es. 26| lakhs worth came from the United 
Kingdom. 

71. There 'was a slight fall in the imports of teak but the imports of other 
timber rose fi'om Es. 2,14,071 to Es. 3,23,327 ; the imports of wood manufactures 
advanced from Es. 4,48,519 to Es. 5,10,897. 'Jhese accounted for the rise in the 
gross imports of wood and timber from Es. 25,63,400 to Es. 26,89,197. Of the 
total imports, 72 per cent, came from Burma, aud 11 per cent, from Bombay, a.ud 
the imports of Indian produce amounted to Es. 23^ lakhs out of the total. 

72. The increase of Es, 2|-lakhs in the imports of coal, coke and patent fuel 
wms the result of an increase of Es. 3|- lakhs in the imports from Bengal partly 
counterhalanced by a decrease of one lakh in the imports from the United Eng- 
dom. Of the total imports, 98’5 per cent, wmre from Bengal and one per cont. rrom 
the United Kingdom. 

73. There was very little variation in the imports of hardware and cutlery ; 
ot the total imports to the value of Es. 26^ lakhs, Es. i2f lakhs worth came from 
the United Kingdom, and Es. 6w lakhs worth of foreign manufactured articles came 
vid Bomhay. The value of imports from Germany amounted to nearly a lakh of 
rupees, while no other European country imported more than a lakh of rupees 
worth into this Presidency. 

74. The imports of drugs and medioiues excluding chemicals and unmanufac¬ 
tured tobacco rose from Es. 12,09,658 to Es. 12,43,664 and Es. 2,77,296 to 
Es. 6,08,152 respectively; but tbe imports of opium and manufactured tobacco fell 
from Es. 47,768 and Es. 3,64,413 to Es. 26,267 and Es. 3,42,099 respectively. Of 
the total imports of drugs aud medicines, Es. 3 lakhs worth (chiefly camphor) 
came from Japan, Es, 2| lakhs worth from the Straits Settlements, Es, 2 lakhs 
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TTorth from tlie United Kingilom. ami Rs. u| lakh' worth (mo'^tly foreign produce) 
from Bombay. Of the tobacco leaf, Rh. i ^ lath.^ worth came from Holkuil and 
Rs. Ij lakhs worth from Belgium. 
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7-5. The considerable decrease in the imports of ale, beer and porter from LitjuaTs. 
Rs. 6,12,098 to Rs. 4,88,818 was due to the small number of Biitish troops in the 
Presidency; of the ale, beer and porter imported 9!'43 percent, came from the 
United Kingdom. The imports of hraridy and wdiigky rose from Rs. 2,99,4o-i and 
Rs. 4,78,3.56 to R.s. 3,55,735 and Rs. 4,98.257 respectively; but the imports of 
other spirits feU from R,s. 2,76,356 to Rs. 2,55,744. The gross value of spirits and 
liqueurs imported advanced from Rs. 12,05,916 to Rs. 12,53,376; ot the .spirits 
and liqueurs imported 65-92 per cent, came from the United Kingdom and 11-32 per 
cent. from Ceylon. The imports of wines fell from R.s. 4,06,419 to Rs. 3,69,733. 

The imports of claret arid sherry increased, but. those of champagne and port 
declined. Of the total quantity of wines imported, 45-36 par cent, was imported 
from the United Kingdom, 20-73 per cent, from France, and the remainder from 
Italy, Belgium, Germany, Spain and other conntiies. 

76. Of the total imports of provisions the United Kingdom supplied 41-22 Fiovibions. 
per cent., Asiatic Turkey 9-28 per cent., St-"aits Settlements 5‘70 per cent., Ceylon 
5-19 per cent., Bombay 22'68 per cent, (chiefly foreign produce), and oilier coun¬ 
tries 15-84 per cent. 


77. A decrease of Rs. 21- lakhs in the imports of stationery from the United Stutionery 
Kingdom was partly counterbalanced by small increases in the imports from other irdnding 
countries, it i.s stated that a larger quantity of Indian paper was used than in 
the previous year and that a larger quantity was also brought by rail rid Bombay ^ 
than in 1900-1901. 


78. Out of the total imports of gunny hags, Rs. 8^ lakhs worth came from (binnyhags, 
Bengal and Rs. 4| lakhs worth from Ceylon. 

79. The imports of the more important of the other articles, the countries Other articles, 
from which they were principally imported, and the value of the articles are shown 

below:— 
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80. The Rs. 5| lakhs worth of sugar imported from the Strait.s Settlements was 
said to bo Java sugar specially brought for the sugar refinery at Samalkota, and as 
the importation was not profitable, it is not likely to he repeated. 

81. The imports on private account of gold anc|, silver rose from Rs. 54,98,716 Private 
and Rs. 25,'"0,148 to Rs. 73,94,709 and Rs. 30,04.457 respectively, and the exports treasure, 

44 
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of ti’old rose from iiil to Rs. 6,51,000 and the exports of silver fell from 
Rs. 27,83,906 to Rs. 8,78,438. The total iinporha exceeded those of the previous 
year by over Rs. 10 lakhs, though the imports in the latter year were the highest 
on recoi’d for many years. The exports of silver wore le.ss than tho imports hy 
Ihs. 31 j lakhs. 

82 The exports and imports of Government stores to and from porta outside 
the Presiilenry rose from Rs. 15,18,664 and Rs. 31,16,536 to Rs. 17,86,029 and 
Rs. 36,7i,99h Of the total imports, Rs. 26J lakhs worth were from the Gnitod 
Kingdom. Rs. 7]- lakhs worth from Bengal and Rs. 1| lakhs worth from Burma. 
The°increaae in imports occurred in tho imports of arms, ammunition and military 
stores, and woollen manufactures imported from the United Kingdom, their values 
being Rs. 3f and Rs. 5-]- lakhs in 1901-1902 and Rs. f and Rs. 3| lakhs, respectively, 
in 1900-1901. Of the total exports Rs. 6i lakhs worth wont to Burma, Rs. 3^ 
lakhs worth each to Bengal and Bombay and Rs. 2 lakhs worth to Sind. 

83. The exports of silver on account of Government amounted to Rs. 5,37,635, 
of which Rs. 3,50,000 went to Bengal and Rs. 1,87,635 to Bombay. There were 
no imports. 

84. Tile following statement shows the share taken by each country in the- 
exports and imports of merchandise and treasure both private and Government;— 
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&5. The following statement shows the trade between the ijorts of this Pres 
uency for the last two years :— 
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19U0-19O1. 


lOul-1002. 


Articles. 


QuuiitUy. 

1 

Value. 1 

1 

Quantity. 

1 

Value, 




1 ^ 1 

8 

9 



1 

1 

i 

( 

1 

Kn. 


RS- 

Giain und pulse 

Cotton manufactures— 

, Cwt 

1,128,679 

42,22,007 , 

9iJ‘),493 

39,03,364 

Piece-^oods 

.,. Yds. 

1,854,925 

457,370 ! 

1 , 571,179 

3,80,887 

Twist and varn 

lb. 

033,130 

2,30,920 : 

540,310 

2,11,883 

Seeds ... .. . . 

... Gwt. 

55,504 

3,83,82,3 j 

77.194 

4,30,803 

Oils. 

f Gals. 

1 Cwt. 

480,129 

21 

J 5,21.406 || 

755,853 

J 3,43,011 

Spices 

... lb. 

4,428,390 

7,93,046 1 

4 , 397,353 

S,86,015 

Vroriaiuns . 

.. Val. 


4,52,175 ■ 

5,79,239 

Metals . 

Cwt. 

6,829 

83.040 

8,609 

57,728 

Sugar .. . 


102,990 

10,72,54.9 •' 

121,463 

8.47,889- 

Jute, raw and inaiiu factnred 

. Val. 


1.38,710 ; 

1.56,047 

3,40,011 

Tobacco 

lb. 

2,060,35(1 

2,84,865 

1,704,087 

Fruits and vegetables. 

... Val. 


8,70,105 - 

3,91,502 

Hido^ and skins . . 

... Cwt. 

6,512 

2,67,723 ■ 

1,570 

58,430 

Timber and otlier w'ond maniifactui-cs 

' . Val. 


0.33,487 ' 

6,33,027 

Dyeing and tanning mnbcrinls 



76,129 


30,173 

Coffea .. . 

... Cwt 

26,457 

13,07,408 . 

20,881! 

10,15,162 

Liquors —Spirits 

. . Gals. 

60,298 

3,62,579 ' 

51,174 

3,78,007 

Coir and rope 

... Cwt. 

60,365 

3,99,805 ; 

‘18,153 

3,41,307 

Woollen raannfaetiii es 

... Yal. 


3,934 1 

2,102 

All other articles 



14,43,330 . 

I 

-■ 

15,87,010 


Tutal ... 


1,39,89,578 i 

1.30,8-1,.357 

Government Store.s ... 


2,13,625 i 

2,07,406 
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86. Es. 4ij51,115 -vvorth of silver were exported aud Es. 4,31,115 were imported 
on private account butween the ports within the Presidency; there were no move¬ 
ments of silver on account of Grovernment and no movements of gold at all. 

87. The share of each district in the total sea-borne trade, including Govern¬ 
ment transactions, is shown below :— 



Trade itli foreign 
' cuuiitrics. 

I Trade nitli torcigu ports 
i in India. 

Tiiuln witli BriiiSjh. })oits 
lu oihoi* ri'caulcTicics. 









Atepcbamliai;, 

TreajjuiB, 

lilerchandise. 

TroAttuic. 

iUn’cliaudihe. 

; Tresah-ure. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

U 

7 


jw. 

ittj. 

Kfl. 

ns. 

UR. 

US. 

Madras . 

GanjaTn, 

Vizawapatawi 

GddiTaii . , 

Kistna 

Kedore ... ... 

South. Arcot 

TanjorQ 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 

South Gauara ... 

Malabar 

10,80.43,170 

10,48.027 

20,79,818 

S,20,4-13 

00,95,537 

1,14,52,839 

16,50,318 

2,04,99,383 

55,56,034 

2,47,82,707 

85,49,212 

10,45.945 

12,870 

20,64,020 

350 

•16,911 
10,399 
17,143 ■ 
77,020 

2,053 

1,751 

19,751 

1,85,623 

7,32,321 

8,35,244 

7,7.S9 

2,00,04,800 

4,84,603 

20,30,496 

55,27,419 

5,09,150 

00,16,117 
‘to, 03,448 
6,0.'),937 
00,41,789 
■14,81,09-1. 
3,01.,37,713 

1 

3,8S,5SG 

800 

25,038 

2,07,905 

1,03,1104 

Total ... 

19,82,70.753 

1,10,72,307 

19,28,226 

7,789 

8,72,07,502 

7,8(1,063 



Trade between portx in the 
Presidency. 

T’otul, 

Grand total. 

DislricitB. 


Merchandise. 

Tronsure. 

MovchnwiHap, 

TvoaRiivd. 



8 

9 

10 

1] 

12 



B8. 

Its. 

lie. 

im 

Its. 

Madras 

tfanjanx 

Vizagapatam 

Godavari 

Kistoa 

Nellore 

South Arcot 

Tenjore 

Mndora 

'I’inuevolljr . . 

South Oauara 

Malabar 


6,80,120 

4,70,025 

2,20,039 

7.75.885 

6.71.886 
1,208 

9,21.463 
0,2.5,940 
7,97,156 
23,90,204 
61,56,939 
1.31,74,087 

2,74,000 

8,500 

" 7,000 

3,26,905 

35,465 

2,30,300 

12,93,81,007 

20,13,954 

48,59,496 

1,31,26,917 

19,01,484 

1,208 

1,00,38,100 

1.61,42,981 

29,73,152 

3,56,10,999 

1,69,27,308 

7,52,29,841 

92.11,798 

9,800 

7,000 

13,97,948 

48.335 

22,94,320 

2,15,754 

1,04,01.1. 

13,85,02,805 
20,13,954 
48,59,4.96 
1,31,20,017 
19,10,784 
1,268 
1,00,45,100 
1,75,40,929 
30,2],‘187 
3,79,11,319 
1,71,43,002 
7,53,93,855 


Total 

2,06,00,037 

8,82,230 

33,42,12,557 

1,33,48,..1.09 

32,75.01,036 


88. The MDiber and tonnage of vessels which entered ports of this Presidency 
amounted to 1,9/4 and 1,117,006 tons, and the number of tonnage of those which 
cleared such ports were 1,906 and 896,548 W; although the "total number of 
vessels which entered or cleared was 60 less than in 1900-1901, the gross tonnage of 
vTse wirto q tons more than in the premous year; the average, tonnage 

number of steamers which entered ports fell from 
8 to 83.. and the number of those which cleared fell from 890 to 749; but the gross 

1,026,513 tons and l,-234 tons and 
806,.6. 1 076 tons respectively, while in 1900-1901 the corresponding 

fi nres weie 867,406, m 797,893 aud 896, respectively. Of the steamers th^ 
entered poids 117 and of those liat cleared 113 used the Suez canal; their aggi^egate 
aSrinTr ? 266 042. respectively. Of 1.581 steamers which called 

1,193 With a gross tonnage of 1,612,101 tons were 
Eiitish, 2/6 with a tonnage of 64,200 tons were British Indian aud 11-2 wilh a 

2,299 sailing vessels which entered and cleai'ed, 1,240 with a tonnage of 54 287 tona 
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■\rure Dative craft, 984 with a tonnage of 113,75S tons were British Indian, and 75 
with a tonnage of 12,734 were foreign; of 113 foreign vessels which entered and 
74 w'hich cleared, 39 Arabian vessels ontered and 32 clearefl, 49 German ve.ssels 
with a tonnage of 147,240 entered and J3 cleared, and 1.5 hreuch vessels entered 
and 13 cleared. The movements of .shipping to and from each foreign country are 
shown below:— 


Oliapter IV. 


PBODirC- 

MOlTAiro 

DISTRIBtl- 

TION. 


UountTie*. 

inoo- 1001 . 

1901-1902. 

Number 
entei'ed aud 
clcaied. 

Tons. 

Nnmber 
entered and 
cleared. 

Tons. 

United Kiugiloin 





139 

323,692 

142 

34-1..337 

ATiKtna-Hinigurv 







1 

1,747 

lie/giam 





3 

6,162 

... 

.. 

France . 





17 

47,336 

21 

□7,403 

(jei’inany 





32 

87,615 

37 

108,078 

Bnssia 





13 

34,394 

ID 

43,385 

Capo Colony ... 







1 

2,208 

EaatRrn Africa 



... 


3 

2,521 

3 

4,597 

Jl^union 



... 


... 


1 

493 

Egjpt 





1 

2,617 



Mauritius . . 


... 



S 

14,624 

12 

28.250 

Natal 





lb 

19,US1 

2 L 

22,970 

United States 





S 

16,136 

10 

24,051 

Aden ... 





2 

1,591 

2 

2,413 

Arabia . . 





3 

1,073 

12 

3,353 

Ceylon 





3,107 

930,400 

8,391 

1,042,022 

MiildivefS . 


... 



11 

879 

8 

4!I5 

Mcki'an. and Sonmiiuii 





12 

508 

10 

512 

Peraia 





-4- 

375 

S 

042 

Straits Settlements .. 





158 

30S,174 

323 

283,179 

Turkev in Asia 





23 

2,848 

37 

3,908 

Java . 





... 


0 

12,509 

Sumatra ... 






... 

1 

1,575 

Australia .. 





14 

2S,3G2 

13 

24,352 

China . 





... 

... 

1 

049 

Holland . 





2 

5,003 

.. 


Japan . 





2 

4,284 






Total 


3,940 

1,844,408 

3,380 

2,013,554 


89. The number of vessels engaged in the coasting trade with British ports in 
other Presidencies and foreign ports in India which entered and cleared fell from 
4,721 with a tonnage of 1,719,406 tons, and 4,742 with a tonnage of 1,804,806 tons 
to 4,462 with a tonnage of 1,592,964 tons, and 4,511 with a tonnage of 1,814,035 
tons, respectively; of these vessels 1,428 with a tonnage of 2,873,741 tons w'ere 
British, 283 with a tonnage of 97,710 tons were British Indian, 667 with a tonnage 
of 190,264 ton.s were foreign and 6,580 with a tonnage of 245,284 tons were native 
craft. 

90. The vessels which entered from or cleared to Bombay Presidency numbered 
6,771 with a tonnage of 1,015,659 tons, and those which entered from or cleared to 
Bengal, 630 with a tonnage of 1,273,989 tons; the share of Burma in rhe movement 
of shipping was 497 vessels with a tonnage of 775,116 tons and that of Sind was 
286 vessels with a tonnage of 27,433 tons. The number of vessels which entered 
from or cleared to foreign ports in India was 1,780 with a tonnage of 314,802 tons. 
The number and tonnage of vessels engaged in the internal trade advanced. During 
the year 11,668 vessels with a tonnage of 3,759,618 tons entered with cargoes, 
and 6,335 with a tonnage of 273,765 tons entered in ballast, the corresponding 
%ure.s in 1900-1901 having been 11,082, 3,252,553 tons, 6,4.57 and 197,204 tons. 
The number of vessels that cleared was 11,582 with a tonnage of 3,694,447 with 
cargoes and 6,586 with a tonnage of 351,625 in ballast, while in 1900-1901, 11,080 
vessels with a tonnage of 3,081,342 cleared with cargoes and 6,498 with a tonnage 
of 319,766 tons cleared in ballast. Thirteen vessels of 470 tons gross burthen were 
built during the year and 22 vessels with a tonnage of 751 tons were registered 
under Kegistration of Ships Act (X of 1841) at the several ports of the Presidency. 
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PUBLIC WORKS-ROADS. (1901-1902.) 


VAdminMion Beyo.t of the PnUio Bwfe Dflparto.pnt Machas {General and 
^ BmhUngs and Roads), for the year 1901 - 1902 .] 

91 Escludiucr roads and streets within the limits of municipalities, 13,3321- 

miles of metalled roads and 9,7881 miles of iinmetallecl roads ware 

-nuhlic authorities; of these onlj 190j miles of metalled roads and ^^2^, miles of 
SnLalled roads we maintained by the Public Works department; 
roads were nmintained by local boards and union ^vor s 

Public Works department on communications was Rs. 3,96,8^4 on original ^ 
and Rs 170 519 on repairs. Good progress was made on the Anamalai ghat 
road which is nearly^ompleted. The" cart-road fimm Salem to Yercaud was 
also well advanced. The Chnndale-Battery road m the West-Coast division and a 
bridle-path from Athur through the Lower Palnis in Madura division ivere 

completed. 


Madras 

Railway. 

5' 6" ffaiye, 
l,m-89 milet. 
Ganeial. 


Aceldenta. 
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Medical 

departniBilt. 
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Bates and 
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PUBLIC M^ORKS— RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. (1901-1902.) 

{Memomndim on the Railways eontrolled and •mspccied hy the Officers of the RaAlway 

Branch of the Madras Public Worlcs Department for the year 1901-1902.] 

92. The strengtliemng of the girders of the Tungabliadra bridge on the North- 
West Line was completed, and the"bridge was reopened for traffic on the 24tli July 
1901. The line betweeu Waahermenpet and Veyasarpaud.y was doubled and the 
double line was opened for traffic during the year under report. The working 
results of the North-East Line for the year 1901 show a decided improvement over 
those of 1900. The firstportion of the Calicut-Azhikal extension from Calicut to 
Badagara, 28^ miles, was opened for traffic on the 1st October 1901, and the results 
were distinctly encouraging, the gross earnings per mile per week amounting to 
Rs 323. The number of accidents rose from 237 in 1900 to 336 ; there were four 
slips on the Nilgiri Railway, while there were 64 in 1900. The numbers of persons 
killed and injured rose from 21 and 33 to 59 and 88, respectively. These increases 
were due to the fact that the figures for 1900 exclude the North-East Line. The 
persons employed included 215 Europeans, l,3Si Eurasians and 19,930 natives. 
The strength and cost of the police force employed on the Madras Railway proper, 
esoludino' the North-East Line, were respectively 342 and Rs. 54,551. Besides 
the above force of watchmen employed by the Madras Railway Company there 
were the Government Railway Police to preserve law and order. The estimated 
cost of the whole police force for the North-East Line for the year 1901 was 
Rs. 13,383. The medical staff of the Company consisted of a Medical officer and 
25 apothecaries. The total cost of the department was Rs, 3,480 per mensem. The 
net cost of the eight schools for European and Eurasian children to the Company, 
after allowing for receipts on account of fees and Government grant, was Rs. 
13,389, equal to Rs. 40’21 per head on the register. During the year 21,601 tons of 
stores and materials valued at £269,949 were shipped to India in 68 consignments 
besides 6,705 tons of coke from England at an average cost, at port of delivery, 
of £2-12-10 per ton. The balance of stores in hand rose from Rs, 22,49,239 at 
the beginning of the year to Rs. 38,37,739 at its close. At the close of the year, 188 
locomotives, 814 coaching vehicles and 4,179 goods vehicles were in running order. 
During the year 110 engines passed through the shops, 30 engines and 153 vehicles 
were fitted with the vacuum brake, and 24 vehicles were fitted for gas lighting on 
Piutsoh’s system, making a total of 610 vehicles so fitted up to 31st December 
1901. The percentage of trains which were late fell from ]2‘40 to 10'S2, but 
1-83 per cent, were over 90 minutes late and 1*71 per cent, in addition were over 
an hour late. Third-class mail train fares of pies per mile were introduced 
between Olavakkot and Tirur stations with effect from the 1st October 1901. 
As a result of an arrangement between the Great Indian Peninsula and Southern 
Mahratta Railways, which affects the Madras Railway Company, the goods-rates 
between Bombay and Madras, and the jimctions with and stations on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, hy the various routes, were restored to a normal basis. 
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93. The Kolar Gold Fields Erdlway from Bowringpet on Bangalore Branch 
of theMadm.ri Kailway to the Kolar Hines is owned by the iry.sori.‘ State and worked 
by the Hladras Railway as a part of their system. Owing to realigiiineiit, the 
length of this branch has been reduced from lO to 0'S3 miles. The capital outlay 
up to the end of 1901 aniouiitcd to Rs. 11,’20,330 and the net earnings for 1901 to 
Es. 91,877, giving a percontage of S-20 on the capital outlay. 
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94. The Nilgiri Railway is owned by the Kilgiri Railway Company and i.s Rilgiri 
worked by the Madras Pi.ailway Company under the terms of an agreement, dated Railway. 
20th May 1898, to remain in force for a pieriod of three years from the date on 
which the line was opened for public traffic, subject to revnsion on the opening of the 
extension from Coonoor to Ootacamund. The capital outlay up to 3lst December 
1901 wms Rs- 48,74.254, and the net earnings for 1901 Rs. 1,37,883, giving a. 
percentage 2’83 on the capital outlay. 


95. The remodelling of the Taiijore junction slaiioii was almost completed,- South Indian, 
the goods station on the Madras Beach was opened for traffic and the receipts were ^ 

V ery satisfactory. A causeway at mile 104 to allow flood water to pass over the miles. 

line was completed on the 31st December 1901. During the year under report General, 
the daily-paid men employed in the Engineering Workshops at Tricliiuopoly struck 
work from the 3rd to the 8th May owing to their having been dissatisfied with the 
system of letting out certaiu woi'ks on contract. Their grievances having been 
enquired into, and satisfactory explanations given, the men accepted the conditions 
and resumed work. An agreement for working the Pamban and tbe Travancore 
branches as part of the South Indian Railway was completed. The number of Accidents, 
accidents rose from 309 to 324 and the numbers of persons killed and injured 
rose from 21 and 33 in 1900 to 34 and 102 respectively in 1901. The figures for 
1901 include the accidents on the Travancore and the Pamban branches under 
construction, which resulted in 10 persons being killed and CO injured. The number Persona 
of employds on the 31st December 1901 on the open line were 96 Europeans, 604 employed. 
Eurasians and 11,834 Natives, making a total of 12,534. The strength and cost of 
the police force employed on the railway were respectively 207 and Rs. 50,598. The Medical 
medical staff of the Company consisted of a Superintending Physician, an Assistant department. 
Physician and nineteen apothecaries. During the year 1901, 31,260 persons were 
treated by the Medical department at the Company’s hospitals, 5,587 being trea.ted 
as in-patients. The cost of working the department for the open line, exclusive of 
the cost of medicines, was Rs. 2,971 per mensem. Railway schools were established Sdiools. 
at five of the most important stations, one being for natives and the other four 
for European cMldren. The contribution by Government was Rs. 344 and by the 
railway, Rs. 4,222. The school fees collected amounted to Rs. 816 and the annual 
expenditure to Rs. 4,513, At the close of 1901 the balance of the stores account, stores aud 
including Rs. 13,97,233 appertaining to the Pamban Branch Stores, stood at inateriale. 

Rs. 44,53,246, while the balance at the close of 1900 wa,s Rs. 23,26,141; the 

increase of Rs. 21,27,105 was chiefly due to the receipt of permanent-way materials 

for the Pamban Branch. During the calendar year 1901, 26,588 tons of store.s 

and materials valued at i‘222,93S were shipped to India besides 3-53 tons of coke 

from England at an average cost at port of delivery of £2-4-10 per ton. On Slat Eolling-stook- 

December 1901, 155 locomotive.s, 808 coaching vehicles and 2,944 goods vehicles 

were in running order. During the year 1901, 136 engines, 543 coaching veliicle.s 

and 1,373 goods vehicles were repaired, aud 47 engines, 65 coaching vehicles, and 

365 goods vehicle.s were undergoing or awaiting repairs on the last day of the year. 

The percentage of trains which were late fell from ]3’97 to 8'43. Prom June 1st, Train .serviue. 
1901, the third-class passenger fare.s for trains other than the fast mails were revised Bates and 
so as to introduce a uniform method of acconiiting for fractions, aud in the I’evision tares- 
the total fares were slightly increased. 


96. The Mayavaram-Mutupet Railway, which is the property of the Tanjore ^a^pre 
district board, is worked by the South Indian Railway Company as a part of 
their .system. The balance of the store account rose from Rs. 7,418 at the close of 
1900 to Es. 1,72,281 at the close of 1901. The capital outlay on the line from Mayavaram- 
Mayavaram to Mutupet up to the 31st December 1901 was Rs. 25,51,236, and the Mutupet 
neb earnings for the calendar year 1901 amounted to Rs. 1,35,765, giving a percent- 
age of 5'32 on capital outlay. 5i‘08 miles. 
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Railway. 
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Ms. 58,SS,36S. 

Pamhan 

Branch. 

Metre Gauge, 
SI'S! miles, 
Ms. US,90,SIS. 
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Braiioli. 
Metre Gauge, 
10S'S7 miles. 
Ms. 

1,0 i, ,1,, 66. 
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District Boari 
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Metre Gauge, 
51-48 milts, 

Ms, n,25,000. 
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97. The Peralam-Karaikkal Railway is owned by the Trench Government 
and worked by the South Indian Railway Company as a part of their system under 
an agreement. The capital outlay on the line up to the 31st December 1901. 
"B’as Rs. 7,23,786, and the net earnings for the year 1901 amounted to Rs. 13,314, 
giving a percentage of 1'84 on. the cajiital outlay. 

98. The Pondichery Railway which is wholly situated in French territory is 
owned by a Company guaranteed by the French Government and is worked by the 
Soutn Indian Eailway Company. The capital outlay up to the 31st December 1901 
was Rs. 5,(18,343 and the net earnings for 1901 Rs. 32,366, giving a percentage of 
O'69 on the capital outlay. 

99. The Bezwada Extension Railway line, extending from Bezvvada to the 
frontier of His Highness the Nizam’s territory, is owned by the State and is worked 
by His Highness the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway Company (Limited) under 
anagi'eement with the State. The capital outlay on this line up to 31st December 
1901 was Rs. 11,51,679 and the net earnings Rs. 1,56,929, giving a percentage of 
13'63 on the capital outlay. 

100. In consequence of the transfer of the southern section of the late Bast 
Coast Railway to the Madras Railway Company certain works have been rendered 
necessary in Madras. The lowering of the Rayapuram branch was completed and 
passed by the Government Inspector and certain temporary diversions of the 
municipal roads have been carried out. 

101. A portion of the Calicut-Azhikal extension from Calicut to Badagara, 29 
miles in length, was completed and opened fm* traffic of all kinds on the 1st October 
1901. A further section of 13|- miles from Badagara to Tellicherry was approach¬ 
ing completion at the end of the official year. The earthwork of the remainino- 
portion of the line was well advanced and the bridge-works were progressing satisfact 
torily. Collection of ballast and permanent-way materials were nearly complete and 
it is hoped that the line will he opened through to Azhikal by the eud of 1902. 

102. ^ At the close of the official year 1901-1902, the Slioranur-Cochin Railway 
■was neaiung completion. A I’evised estimate of the cost of the line, amounting to 
Rs. 58,23,382, has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 


103. The Pambau Branch of the South Indian Railway which lies between 
Madtu'a and Mandapam was practically completed. The excessive rainfall in 
November and December 1901, retarded the plate-laying operations. A project for 
extending the railway across the Pdmban Pass and on to the island of Rdmeavaram 
is now under preparation. 

104. The extension of the South Imhan Railway into Travancore may be 
divided into three sections—from Tinnevelly to Sbenoottab, from Shencottab to 
Pimalur, and from Puualurto Quilon. Work on the first 19 miles from Tinnevelly 
was verj near completion at the end of March 1902. On the remaining 31 miles of 
the first section the banks were approaching completion and the masonry of all the 
larger bridges had been completed. Owing to delay in the receipt of girders further 

progress in la}’ing rails was retarded. The se'eond section—30 miles in length_■ 

m what, ma]i be termed the ghat-section. The banks and cuttings were nearly 
finished and the tunnelling and biddge-works were being pushed on. All the 
largest cuttings and banks in the third section, which is 28 miles in length, were 
QuXii^ proposed to open it independently for traffic from 

vf present only the length of the Alutupet-Avadaiyarkoil Extension from 

Mutupet to Arantangi (45 miles) is under construction by the South Indian Railwav 
on behalf of the Tanjore district board. lu order to find the necessary capital, tlie 
mstrict board endeavoimed to raise 20 lakhs of rupees in the form of 4-per cent 
debentures but succeeded in raising only Bs. 6 lakhs. Earthwork on the first 3() 
mi es of this extension -was completed by the close of the official year 1901-1902 
and on the other 15 mfies it was more than half finished. Two of the seven major 
n ges have been completed and the minor bridges are progressing satisfactorily, 
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106. Tlie K’aupacla-Pai'lakiinefli Eailway, owned entirely by the Rajah of 
ParMkimedi, n-as constructed under the Tramways Act. to connect Parlakimedi with 
Naupada station on the Bengal-IJagpur Railway. The line was opeiied for 
tralEc in April 1901 and the Government of India have since .^auctioned the appli¬ 
cation to it of the provisions of the Indian Railways (Act, lA of 1S90), escept section 
13-5. It is now worked by the Bengal-Kagpiir Railway and ha,s been transferred 
from the Madras to the Calcutta circle of iuspection. 

107. The extension of the Madra.s Railway from Azhikalto Mangalore occupie.s 
the sixth place in the Government of India programme for 1902-1903, and a sum of 
Rs. (10,775 has been sanctioned for the final location snrv'ey and for the prepara¬ 
tion of laud-plans. The .survey is iu progress and will be completed Ijefore the 
mou.sdon. A Deputy Collector with the nece.ssary staff has been appointed and 
land-acquisition has been commenced. The construction of the line has been 
sanctioned by the Heoretary of State at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,08,62,97-1-- 


lOS. During the year the reconnaissancc-survey of Salem-Atur branch of the 
Madras Railway was carried out by' the Company at a cost of Rs. 6,211. The 
report, estimates and plana were .submitted to the Government of India in January 
1903, and orders have since been received suggesting the construction of the line 
on the 2' 6" gauge if the Madras Railway Company can arrange to finance the line 
outside the Government of India programme. 

109. The yerragudipad-Jammalamadugu branch is intended to connect the 
towns of Jammalamadugu and Proddatur on the north bank of the Penner river in 
the Cuddapah district with Yerragudipad station on the North-West Line of the 
Madras Railway. Plans, estimates and repoi-t were submitted to the Government 
of India for this project as a narrow gauge line in March 1901. The Government 
of India have, in reply, drawn the attention of the Local Government to the 
advisability of constructing this and other famine protective railways on the gauge 
of the parent line, and the Madras Railway Company have accordingly been asked 
if they woidd be prepared to undertake its construction as a light standard gauge 
railway and to stock and work it for 30 per cent, of the gross receipts or at actual 
cost, whichever is less. 

110. The cpiestion of a railway from Palghat or Pddanur to Dindigul has been 
under consideration for many years. The district board, Coimbatore, now consider 
that it will be in the interest of the district that the portion of the line from 
Pddauur to Palni shotrld be taken in hand on its own merits and constructed at an 
early date vathout waiting until the whole scheme is ripe for execution. Por the 
construction of thi.s railway the district hoard, Coimbatore, liave resolved to levy 
a cess of 3 pies in the rupee on the annual rent value of all occupied lands in the 
district. It is proposed to construct the hne on the metre gauge as a branch of 
•the Madras Railway system. 

111. A siurveyof the Coouoor-Ootacamimd extension was first made by the 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Nilgiri Railway in 1898, but, ouung to the opening of a 
cordite factory at Arvanghat, a revised survey was required, Avhich was carried out 
by the Madras Railway iu October 1901. This survey provides for the Ootaca- 
mund terminus at Metucherry, but it was subsequently considered desirable to 
investigate the possibility of locating the Ootacamund terminus at Charing Cross. 
With this view the survey of an alternative route to Charing Cross has been 
carried out from Provincial funds at a cost of Rs. 5,000. The site for the terminal 
station at Charing Cross has received the approval of the Local Government 
and of the leading residents and tradespeople of Ootacamund in preference to 
Metucherry. 

112. The objects of the Marina loop-line in Madras are to relieve the 
suburban portion of the main line of its congestion of traffic and to provide raibvay 
facilities for some of the important and densely-populated suburbs of Madras, such 
as Adyar, Mylapore, St. Thome and Ohepak. This line would leave the Company’s 
existing station at Saidapet andj'oin the main line at its terminus at the Madras 
Harbour serving on its route the suburbs noted above. The proposal, containing 
alternative estimates for a single and for a double line, ivas forwarded to the 
Government of India in August 1901. A fresh estimate, embodying the South 
Indian Raihvay Board’s proposal, to the effect that the line should he opened with 
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a single track, but tliat formation and bridges sboidd be constructed for a double 
line, ivas called for. An approximate estimate amounting to Rs. 14,91,997 bas since 
been submitted. 

113. Tke merits of the Erode-Nanjangode project are tnat it will form a 
connecting link between the Southern Mahratta and the boiitli Indian Railways 
and also the Nilgiri Railway (by a branch from batyamangalam). It will place 
Trichinopoly town in direct communication with hlysore and the hill stations on 
theNilgiris and will form the shortest route between Bombay and Southern India. 
The project is allotted the fifteenth place in the order of preference in the programme 
of the Government of India. 

114. The chord-line from Trichinopoly to Tinikkdyiliir, if constructed, will 
provide a short cut of 37 miles on the existing route between Trichinopoly and the 
north. It will serve to ci-oss diagonally the rough quadrangle of about 100 miles 
square formed by the towns of Jalarpet, Ouddalore,_ Tanjore and Erode and will 
also provide means of access to parts of the country liable to famine. Plans, esti¬ 
mates and report of the engineering reconnaissance and a traffic-survey of the line 
were forwai’ded to the Government of India in October 1900 and it occupies the 
twelfth place in the list of railway projects. 

115. The question of constructing a railway to connect the South Indian 
Railway with the southern portion cf the Nangundri taluk near Hagerkoil has been 
under the consideration of the district board, Tinnevelly. It is proposed to start 
the hne at Sennaddvi and run via Ivolladi, Valliyur, and Pangudi. The Agent, 
South Indian. Railway, has been asked to submit an estimate for a reconnaissance- 
survey similar to that made for the Salem-Atnr branch of the Madras Railway. 
The attention of the President of the district board, Tinnevelly, has been drawn to 
the manner in wliich the Eistna and Kurnool district boards have proposed to raise 
the necessary capital foi- the construction of railways in their districts. 


116. The system of railways hitherto known as 
Railways is composed of the following short lines ;— 


the Madura District light. 

MIIBS. 


(1) From Ammayaaiyakkanfir station of the South Indian Railway to 

Kotagudi, the foot of the Eauan Revan Hills Produce Company’s 
rope-way, about . .55 

(2) A branch from Periyakulam, mile 27, to Erisbnama Naick’s tope, at 

the foot of the hill road to KodaikAnal, about . 5 

(3) Prom, near Theni, mile 39, to tJttamapAlaiyam, about ... ... 18 

(4) Prom Xrttamapilaiyam to Karuvanuth, to the loot of the Periy^r 

waterfall and to tho Madura district frontier in the Periydr 
neighbourhood, about .15 


Total 93 


117. The Secretary of State has offered the promoters, Messrs. Wilson & Co., 
tho concession to construct these railways under the provisions of the Railways Act 
of 1894, instead of under the Tramways Act under which they had first obtained, 
the concession. This change will admit of the payment of interest out of capital 
diu’ing the construction of the lines. The district hoard of Madura has offered the 
promoters a yearly contribution of Rs. 200 per mile for seven years if the Company 
would undertake to maintain in good order the roads over which the railways are ■ 
to run. The board has also agreed to pay a contribution of 1-| per cent, on the 
coat of new bridges, provided they are made suitable for carrying ordinary traffic. 
The promoters have not as yet intimated their acceptance of the Secretary of. 
State’s offer and they have been called upon to give a final decision before the .end of 
August 1902. 

118. At the instance of the Agent, South Indian Railway, Government sane-, 
tioned a preliminary investigation by a traffic officer of tho country from Padalam to 
Ealamhur through Wandiwash and Arni. 

119. A preliminary investigation of the country between Perambalur and Karur 
by a traffic officer of the South Indian Railway has been sanctioned by the Madras- 
Government. This chord-hne is intended to serve as a branch of the Trichinopoly-, 
Tirukkdyildr project. 
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120. The Kistna district, board resolved tbat a special ccss of oae 
on tile annual rent value of all occupied lands for the purpose c 
railways in tlie district^ .should be levied in four t.alnks wliicli wo 
benefited by the proposed railwav from Bezwada to Ma.sulipatan: 
board propo.se to guarantee to the company to be formed for tlie 
the Bezwada-Masulipatam Railway a subsidy not exceeding Rs. 15,( 
with tlie object of increasing- the 31- per cent, guarantee offered by 
of State for India to 4 per cent, per annum on tlie capital expended c 
The levy of tlie special cess lias been sanctioned by the Local Goveri 
the President of the district boai’d, has, witli the approval oftlie Governmc 
been authorised to sign an agreement with the promoters who are gran' 
March 1003 to float the company. 

121. In May 1901 the Kurnool district board resolved to levy a ces-s Oi ... 
in the rupee on the land assessment of two of its taluks, viz., Ramallakot am 
kotkur, for the purpose of constructing a railway. ISlegotiations with the pi 
Colonels Lindsay and Pilgate are practically complete, and the Presideu 
district board, has been authorized to sign the agreeaient on behalf of his boa' 
district board has agi-eed to pay’ for a period of thirty years from the d; 
opening of the branch, such sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 per annum, to t 
company’ as may be required to raise the net receipts of the branch ti 
sufficient to provide interest at the I’ate of 4 per cent, per annum on the cr 
return for the offer of this subsidy, the district board is to receive one-l 
excess of profits over 4 per cent, until such time as the whole of t 
outgoings on account of subsidy’ plus ai’rears at 4 per cent, interest shall 
recouped. 

122. With a view to avail itself of the pre.sence within the district 
engaged on the survey of the Bezwada-Masulipatam Branch, the distr 
JCistna resolved in December 1001 to have a survey made for a light i 
Guntiir to Ponnur and Rdpalle. The proposal received the approval of 
and the survey was entrusted to the Southern INIahratta Railway ad 
In order to meet the cost of the survey and the pay'ment of interest on 
raised for the construction of the branch line, the district board rr 

a cess of throe pie.s in the rupee on all occupied lands in theTenali and 
except the Mangalagiri division, -witli effect from 1st July 1902. 
requires confirmation after six months. 

123. The Berharapur-Russellkonda branch is intended to run f- 
through Aska and Goomsur to Russellkonda and to open up the ■ 
valley. The branch, when constructed, will form a valuable feeder t 
late Bast Coast Railway that is now being worked by the Bengal- 
Tt lies in the Madras Presidency’ but not in the Madras Circle of i’ 

124. The Mysore-Tellicherry line will connect at Tellicherr 
Azhikal standard gauge line which is an extension of the Madj 
final sui'vey has been completed and the report, estimate an 
forwarded to the Government of India. The estimated cost c 
branch line is Rs. 74,12,217, or Rs. 51,228 per mile. 

125. The Arsikere-Mangalore Railway consists of a m 
the Southern Mahratta Railway fi’oro Arsikere to Hassan (28 
gauge line from Hassan to i^fangalore (107 miles), inoludi 
26’67 miles. The estimated cost of this railway’ is Rs. 85 
■per mile. The final surveys have been completed and tl 
plans have been forwarded to the Government or India, 

126. The projected line from Mizianagram to Rr 
under the administration of this Government, is one i 
dency is largely interested. Of the projected line 13 
Presidency and tbe remaining 226 miles in the Centr 
allotted the 9th place in the Government of India’s orde 

127. In addition to these railways six lines he' 
protective railways. Detailed surveys have been 
estimates have been submitted to the Government r 
lias not yet been settled, but of the three lines wb 
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Railway; viz., tlie Belbry-Eayaclrng, the Hospet-Kottur and the Pliirangipuram- 
Gurzala and. of the one line which takes oft’ the South Indian Railway, viz., the 
Kalikiri-Royachoti, it may safely he predicted that the metre gauge will be adopted. 
As regards the other two lines, viz., the Morapur-Dharmapuri and the Tiruppattur- 
Krishnagiri, the question of adopting the gauge of the parent line is now, at the 
instance of the Government of India, under consideration with the Agent and 
Manager, Madras Railway. 

128. The route-mileage of the Madras Electric Tramways was 9 miles 2^ 
furlongs, 2 miles 6 furlong.s of which is double track. There were at the power- 
station 2 Burnly horizontal engines of 200 H.P. each, and 2 Willian’s engines, one 
of 200 H.P. and the other of 100 H.P. The stock included 37 single motor cars, 2 
double motor cars and 2 trailers, and the average daily service was 35. There was 
a 10 minutes service on all sections except Ho. II (Custom House to Barber’s Bridge) 
which was found to waa’rant a 7^ minutes service as it ran through very busy 
localities. The line equipment was the overhead trolley system throughout, with 
centre poles along the double track portion and side poles on the single track. 
During the year, 5.,483,577 pas.sengers were carried. Three extensions are pro¬ 
posed, one from the existing terminus at Royapettah, along the Eoyapebfcah Pligh 
RiOad aud Cufccherry Road to terminate at Bazaar >StL’'e6t, Mylapore, the second 
from Pachaiyappa’s College along China Bazaar Road to join the existing tramway at 
Elephant Gate, and the third along Mint Street to terminate near "Washermenpet 
Railway Station. 


PUBLIC WORKS—CANALS. (1901-1902.) 

129. The canals on which navigation was carried on during the year were the 
Chilka lake canal, the Dumagud.eni canal, the GddAvari canals, the Kistna canals, 
the Buckingham canal, the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal and the Vedaranniyam canal. 
The ton-mileage and value of goods inci-eased in the case of the Gdddvari canals and 
the Buckingham canal, in the former case on account of the non-interruption of 
traffic by floods such as occurred in previous years, and in the latter case, on 
account of the heavy traffic in salt. The decrease under these heads on the 
Dumagndem and the Kistna canals is attributed to their low state. The decrease 
on the Kumool-Cnddapah canal was due to a decline in the imports of food-grains 
during the year. The gross ton-mileage on all the canals rose from 28,864,793 
to 29,470,665 and the value of goods from Rs. 4,50,50,537 to Rs. 6,67,24,001. The 
number of passengers fell from 567,898 to 563,584. 


IRRIGATION. (1901-1902.) 

[Adminuimthn Report of the Irrigation Branch of the Puhlic \Yorhs Departme.nt 
in the Madras Presidency for the year 7902-190$.] 

130. Irrigation works are divided into five classes: Class I includes major 
productive and protective works; class II minor works aud irrigation for which 
capital aud revenue accounts are kept; classes III and IV comprise minor works 
for which neither capital nor revenue accounts are kept; and class Y includes agri¬ 
cultural works. The gross expenditure on irrigation works fell from Rs. 55 59 736 
m 1900-1901 to Rs. 54,72,980, but the area irrigated, including first and second 
crops, rose from 6,600,124 acres to 6,884,554 acres and the revenue advanced from 
Rs. 2,22,14,793 to Rs. 2,34,54,885. While 3,334,518 acres were irrigated from 
works in classes III andlY and 2,981,672 acres from works in class I, more than half 
the gross revenue (Rs. 1,28,25,999) was derived from the irrigation under works im 
class I, wlule the revenue from works in classes III and lY was Rs. 85,52,893. 
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131. The Rusliikulja project irt the only protective work iu the Presidency. 
During the year Es. 50,888 trert* spent on it from capital accotmt, hringiug the total 
charges up to Es. 48,38,030, ■while the estimatedco.st of construction is Es. 48,53,292. 
The chai-ges agaui.st reveuue account fell from Es. 82,783 in 1900-1901 to 
Es. 71,358, and not revenue rose from Es, 10,946 to Es. 34,696; if allowance is 
made for charges for intere.st, the loss durhig the year was Es. 1,41,719. The 
principal works in progress during the year in this project were the improvement 
of the head-.sluice and the exten.sion and improvement of the .surplus weir of the 
Surada reservoir, the improvement of the Janamalli aniciit, the excavation of two 
channels and the extension of a di.stributar 3 -. Durhig the year, Es. 7,52,440 were 
expended from capital acconiit on eight productive works, bringing the total 
charges up to Rs, 6,89,28,596, while the estimated cost of constructing them was 
Es. 7,07,08,297. Over two and-a-half lakhs of rupees were spent on tht; Eistna 
delta, over two lakhs on the Cauvery delta and Es. 1 ,.30,392 on the Peimera river 
canals. The charge.s agaiust reveuue on aecount of .productive works fell from 
Rs. 19,55,168 m 1900-1901 to Rs. 19,23,867 ami the net revenne rose from 
Rs. 61,73,075 to Rs. 65,84,594, or 9‘65 per cent, on the capital. If aUowaneo is 
made for charges for interest, the profit derived during the year amounted to 
Rs. 40,30,490 or 0'83 per cent, on the capital spent on the works ; if the Kuruool- 
Cuddapah canal were excluded, this percentage would be increased to lO'lT. 

ao2. Of the total outlay of capital duiiiig the year Es. 1,44,938 were spent on 
head-works, Rs. 1,87,387 on main canals and branches, Rs. 1,63,431 on distributaries, 
and Es. 1,09,548 on drainage and protective works. The principal works in progre.s 3 
during the year, included under “ (1) Head Works,” were the construction of a new 
head-.sluic(3 at Bezwada in tlie Kistiia delta system, and the remodellmg the Upper 
Coleroou auicut, Cauvery delta system. The works comprised under ” (3) Main 
Canals and Branches ” included two diversions of the bank canal and the construc¬ 
tion of the new Allaram aqueduct of the Bendamurlanka canal in the Gdddvari delta 
system, the con.struotiou of a wlrnrf -^vall at Ellore in the Ellore canal, the excavation 
of the Kollur side channel and its branches and a lock at 11th mile, Bank canal, hi 
the Ristna delta system, the excavatiou of a supply channel from a Penuer above 
the Sangara auicut to the EeUore tank and improvements to the Eanighi reservoir 
bund ill the Pemidr river canals system, tlio conversion of the Cauvery-Kodamnrti 
a.iid the Can very-Veera.sholan dams into regulators and the improvemont of the 
Arasalar-Eattar regulators iu the Cauvery delta .system, and the erection of falling 
shutters at the Perauai auicut in the Periyar project. The chief works mcluded under 
“ t3) Distributaries ” which were hi progress were the construction of the Tunga- 
bhadra side-channel and its branches, and of the Vellattur channel and its branches 
iu the Kistna delta system and the improvement of the Vadagarai tank and of the 
Kunnathore tank and channel of the Varichiyurtank iu the Periyar project. Under 
“ (4) Drainage and Protective works,” the excavatiou of short cut to the Yenamadurru 
drain and the construction of an under-tunnel in the Narasapur canal in the Gddavari 
delta .system, the excavation of the Pundla drain iu the Kistna delta system, and the 
■diversion of the surplus water from the Kanigh-i reservoir into the Pyderu on the 
Peundr river canals sy.stem were in progress, and the railway bridge over the Perali 
drain and excavation of Nallamada and Perali drains, Kistna delta system, -were 
■completed during the year under report. 

133. The gross working expenses of the Rushikulya project fell from Rs. 83,783 
in 1900-1901 to Rs. 71,258, and those of productive works fell from Rs. 34,49,980 
to Rs. 34,35,468. The urea irrigated by major works and the revenue derived from 
them (lurmg the year show, as compared with 1900-1901, au iucrea.se under all 
the sj'stems except the SriVaikuutam anicut sjutem. The increase is due generally 
to the more favourable character of the .season. That under the Goddvari and 
Kdstna deltas occurred in the first crop and there was a decrease in the second croj) 
chiefly under the head “dry converted mto wet and dry crops watered and miscel¬ 
laneous ” under Government and under zamindari and inams hiigated and charged. 
The remissions granted during the year under these systems amounted to E.s. 33,6-38 
and Es. 9,788, re.spoctively, while they were Rs. 1,52,091 and Rs. 11,665 in the 
previous year. In the Penuer river canals there ‘was au increase chiefly in the first 
crop which was due partly to the extension of the irrigation under the Sangam 
project to a -village in the Nellore taluk durhig the yeai'. The increase luider the 
Eurnool-CuddapaJi canal occurred chiefly in the Kurnool district under dry crops 
and was due to deficient rainfall which caused a brisk demand for canal-water for 
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crop.-^ oil dry laud. Uuder the Cauvery delta there waa au iuoreasB uhiofly under 
aeuond orop'and only Rs. 8,075 were remitted during the year against Rs, 14,823 hi 
the previous year. The increase under the Poriydr and Eushikulya projects was due 
to eitensiou of irrigation. The decrease under the Brivaiknntam anient occurred 
chiefly under second crop and was dne to the unfavour able character of the north¬ 
east monsoon in the Tinnevellj- district. The only important works on the Gdddvari 
delta .system, the cost of which was charged against revenue, were the improvement 
of the Teki and Anaparti drains and the construction of a new set of lower gates to 
Tallavarani lock. On the Tenner rivei’ canals system the principal works carried 
out were, the special repairs to the Kanigiri and Jaffer Sahib canals. On. the other 
systems the works carried out wore not of any special interest. 

134. 'Pwo minor orks, for which capital and revenue accounts are kept, ware 
sauctioned during the year, namely, the Vamula and Yernr tank project.s. All 
the works in this class were hi opierntion except those two works, the Ohepad pro¬ 
ject. the Ganjam-Gopalporp canal, the Poiinaliir tank project, tho Janganiaheswara- 
puram project and the Hajipnram project. The estiniates for the construction of 
the Muiieyeru, .Dondapad and Sagileru projects and tho Lower Ooleroou anient 
sy.stem have not yet been closed The amount of capital spout on works in this 
class during the year was R.s. 2,40,290, bringhig the total amount of capital spent on 
them up to Rs. ],00,35,f;.i8. The principal items of expenditure were Ra. 1,33,47? 
on the Chepad project and Rs. 56,226 on tho Lower Colevoon anient .system. The 
area irrigated by the works rose from 511,603 acres in 1900-1901 to 668,364 acres 
and the revenue fluo to improvemeuts from Rs. 7,99,734 to Rs. 10,14,242. The 
working expenae.s on improvements advanced from Rs. 2,90,896 in 1900-1901 to 
Rs.^ 3,11,828 and the net revenuo therefore increased from Es- 6,08,838 to Rs. 

02,414, of 'which Ra. 2,36,460 was derived from the Lower ColB\'oon anient 
system. The area irrigated under thci Palar anicut system rose from 75,988 
acres in 1900-19(n. to 102,311aore3 and the revenue from Rs. 38,373 toRs. 1,56,117 ; 
the net revouue derived from the .system was Rs. 89,266. 


ISi’p. The outlay on ordinary a.nd minor works, for which neither capital uoi'' 
reveune^accounts are kept, was Rs. 8,39,155 by the Public Works department and 
Rs. 81,(03 by the Revenue departmeut; old maintenanco charges amounted to 
Rs, 4,80,897 and the sum expended on the restoration of tanks was Rs 3 95,207 
Of the total amount (Rs, 17,96,962), Rs. 3,24,075 were spejit on original works, 
Rs. 9,22,819 on repairs and Rs. 5,31,831 on establishments. The expenditure 
occurred mainly in Tanjore (Rs. 3,42,562), Ghingleput (Rs, 2,35,069), South Arcot 
I Rs. 1,83,809), North Arcot (Rs. 1,76,677), Tinnevelly (Rs. 1,68,282), and Nellore 
(Rs. 1,49,517). The area irrigated by those works rose from 3,173,260 acres m 
1900-1901 to 3,334,518 acres, and the revenue from Rs. 79,85,620 to Rs. 85,38,570. 
The total reveuue, including the miscellaneous revenue coUectediu the Public Works 
department, was Rs. 85,52,893, and the total charges were Rs. 30,05,435, via., 
Rs, 25,86,441 ra the Public Works department and Rs. 4,18,994 m the Revenue 
departmentr Waiving Es. 65,47^458 as the net revenue. 


136. The total area of mmor basins entered upon at the begmnmo' of the year 
was 52,416 square miles, of which 45,459 square miles had been completed. These 
fagmes were, durmg the year under report, increasod by 2.604 square miles and 
4,385 square mdes respectively, thus bringing the totals to 55,020 square miles 
entered upon and 49,844 squai-e raRes investigated. The average area of cultiva¬ 
tion under all works in the Presidency to be mvestigated under tho Tank fiestora- 

loon ■ works] during the ten years 1890-91 and 1899- 

1900 IS calculated to be about two and-a-quarter millions of acres. Of this acreage 
works commandmg about OJ? million of acres of irrigation have been investigated 
--der the Tank Restoration Scheme up to the 31st March 1902, leaving a balance of 
s commanding an area of IAS millions of acres of inigation to be investigated 
nt date. This gives a rough indication that the work completed is about 35 
of the work to be done in the Presidency. The aggregate amount of 
lanotioned for Government works fell from Rs. 4,71,252 in 1900-1901 to 
4 The cost of mvestigation during the year was Es. 61,422 or 16'37 
the amount of the estimates sanctioned, the total amount of estimates 
■or Goverument works from the heginning of the operations under the 
ation Scheme up to the end of the year was Rs. 69,05,506, while the 
ture menrred on works was Rs. 56.19,314 or Rs. 69,84,127 including' 
’ilishment and tools and plant, ° 
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137. The outlaj' ou agrieultui-al workj, i.<-, river coiiservaiicr aurl. river 
embankments, amounted to Rs. 7,38,Y77 j of which Rs. L,33,] 84 were spent on original 
■works, Rs, 4,55,269 onrepahs and Rs. 1.31,597 on establishment. 

138. The projects which'were under investigation daring the year by the ordi¬ 
nary establishment included di.stributarie.s of the Rushikulya project, the GodakanaUa 
project and the Baruva river projects in Gaujam division, the imjjrovement of 
irrigation works in Palkonda taluk in Vizagapatam division, and the llopad 
reservoir piroject and the Gnndlacama reservoir project in 17eUort‘ di'visiou. The 
investigation of the Hindtipur project in tlnddapah division, and the plans and 
e.stimatcs for the Velgode and Thokapalli projects in the Kurnool division were 
completed. As it was considered desmable to inquire fully into the nature of the 
rock at the site of the proposed Thokapalli reservoir, and the condition of the wells 
likely to be affected by the project, further inve.stigatioii was in progres.s. Ruder 
the orders of the Government of India, an officer was placed on special duty to 
prepare materials for the Irrigation Oommiasiou. The sanction of the Government 
of India "was then obtained to the investigation of some .smaller works which were 
considered very important from a famine protective point of view, and regarding 
which it was thought unnecessary to await the (Commission’s inquiry. Three parties 
were started, one in Nellore to investigate the Gnndlacama reservoir project and 
the rivers north of hTellore, another hi Trichhiopoly to investigate the Nandyar 
reservoir project and the third in Kurnool. Great difficulty was experienced in 
finding officers and .suhordinates for the work, so that when tlie official rear expired 
very little progress had been made in investigation. 

139. Owing to the failure of the north-east monsoon, some irrigation works were 
undertaken on 'the intermediate system in the Cuddapah division wiih satisfactory 
re.sults. \Rork.s were likewise opened in <'ertain taluks of the Korth Ai’cot division 
■with equally satisfactory results. 

140. The outlay ou irrigation works, carried out by the Puhlic IVork.s depart¬ 
ment in the estates under the charge of the Couid of Wards, was Rs. 2,075 in the 
Bodogada estate andEs. 116 in the Shergada estate in Gaujam tliTi,sion, and Rs. 8.906 
in the Kasimkota, estate in Vizagapatam division. 
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OHAPTEK y. 


REVENUE AND FINANCE. (1901-1903.) 


(fl) GROSS REVEmiE. 

Receipts and 1. The follo’ndug statementa exhibit under major heads the receipts and 
expenditure, charges on account of Imperial, Provincial and Local Pund.s during each of the 
past two years:— 

liRpiTialy Pirovincial Afid Locat Phnnd 



' Imperial. 

1 Provincial. 1 

I Local. 

1 TuLul. 

1. 









1 












1 1901-1902. 


j igoo-ioiji 

1 

1961-191)2. 

! 

1900 1901. 

11901'1002. 

;i90o-i9oi. 

1001-1902, 

j 1900-11)01. 

1 

191)1-1903 



jprincijial lieach of lleveniK 

' ns. 

1 1 

US. 

us. 

RS. 

I 

j ns. 

us 

lis 

1 

RS 


4,01,26,4!)5 

,3.38,42,337 


2,01,13,824 

23,95,252 

j 27,8'),055 

5,82,68.478 

6,87,40,216 

1 + 

-1,71,738 

IIT. Salt. 

1,85.20,445 

1,90,50,490 1 

1,03,744 

1,03,132 


j *“ 

1,86,26,189 

1,91.53,(32Ji 

i + 

5,27,433 


21,41,436 

21,72,282] 

6-4,24.309 

05,16,847' 



85,65,745 

86,8D,12n 

1 + 

1,23,384 


1.01,9Q.5-i8 

1,07,31,5061 

33,90,850 

33.77,168 


1 

1,35,87,398 

1,43,08,674 

■ + 

7,31,376 



... 



85,00,477 

1 37,49,382 

85,00,477 

87,49,382 

1 + 

ii,48,905 

TII. Customs 

30,39,177 

46,94,101 

1)2,039 

94,063 


1 

37,51,516 

-16,88,164 

! + 

9,36,648 

VIII. Assessed taxes— 






1 





(jiyil 

13,79,172 

14,34,132 

13,79,178 

14,3-4,102 



27,58,345 

28,68,38-1 

) -h 

1,10,639 

Pablic Works dc*. 












40,732 

41,303 

... 



' ... 

10,732 

41,393 

+ 

061 

IX. Forest . 

11,70,085 

12,71,715 

11,70,086 

12,71,715 


1 

23,40,170 

25,43,430 


2,03,260 

X. Reglatratiou .. 

7,23,794 

7,25,240 

7,23,793 

7,25,241 



14,47,687 

1-1,50,431 

+ 

2,894 


45,07j002 

■43,07,902 





45,07,902 

'15,07,902 



XII. lataveat . 

3,04,117 

2,98,207 

2,35,404 

2,33,698 

69,482 

79,870 

0,09,003 

6,13,781 

+ 

4,778 

XIIT, Post office . 



1 

33 



1 

33 

-1- 

32 

ly Dep&itmeat 


1 

f 








XVI. Law and Jnstici*— 











A. Courts oB Law. 



7,31,181 

7,55,300 

19,7-18 

2-1,311 

i7,30,029 

7,79,011 

•1* 

28,082 

B. Jails ... 


... 

6,21,099 

3,70,703 


... 

6,21,090 

5,70,703 

>- 

60,396 

XVII. Tolico . 



; 3,52,139 

5,76,247 



5,52,139 

5,70,247 

+ 

24,108 

xvm, Marine 

i 


1 20 




20 

... 

— 

20 

XIX. Education 

! 


1 1,88,902 

2,13,620 

2,37,72) 

2,33,715 

-1,26,623 

4.67.344 

+ 

40,721 

XX. iledical 


... 

1 1,22,539 

1,19.974 

53,677 

57,.525 

1,76,216 

1.77,409 

+ 

1,283 

XXI. Scientific and other 











minui' departments 

; 

... 

4,85,540 

5,50,085 



-1,86,5'IU 

o,5U,(385 

+ 

71,139 

Mwellaneom. 











XXTT. Superannuation, eto. 

90,207 

98,827 

33,807 

00,159 

219 

218 

),-i4,333 

3,66,204 

+ 

21,881 

XXIU. Stationery and print- 











ing . 

13,491 

1,927 

87,647 

,89,853 



1,03,138 

91,260 

— 

11,858 

XXV. Miscellaneous 

40,778 

27,472 

2,30,199 

2,21,133 

5,17,398 

5,6) ,771 

7,86,375 

8,40,376 

+ 

52,001 

XXVI. Stn,to railways (gross 





1 






eamiuga) 

1.70,28,807 

1,71,80,160 


... 

2,42,302 

2,97,287 

1,72.71,169 

1,7-1,77,447 

+ 

2,06,278 

J?«i'eiiue frohi Fradvetnt 











Public Works. 








i i 



XXIX. Irrigation and iiaviga- 








1 



tiou (direct receipts). 

3,7-^,32G 

3,94,996 





3,73,326 

3,91,'j;i6 

' + 

21,670 

Receipts fronh Public IVojA’S not 







i ' 




cZaflii^ied as ProeZuctire. 







1 




XXX. Irrigation and naviga- 











tiouby— 



1 








Public Works de- 











partment , . 



1,47,334 

1,-19,933 



1,-17,534 

],![),033 

+ 

2,369 

Civil officers 



13,767 

12,781 



13,767 

13,781 

_ 

986 

XXXI. Militaiy works 

3,428 

4,634 





;),428 

'L',634 


1,2CG 

XXXIl. Civil bnildmga and 










roads by Pablic 











works department 


... 

1,68,921 

1,70,686 

7,-295 

7,8.17 

1,76,216 

] ,S-t.,533 

•h 

8,317 

Civil officers 


... 

18,275 

9,795 

11,32,5)-1 

11,80.033 

11,50,789 

11,89^828 

-h 

39,039 

Cintribution from— 











Piovincial to Local . 





2,64,387 

3,01,34] 

2,64,387 



36,954 

Local to Provincial 



3,45,141 

2,65,243, 

... 


3,45,141 

3,fl5j2d3 


79,898 

Local to Local 


... 


... 

6,236 

5,358 

6,236 

' 5^358 

- 

878 

?nt!ll . . [ . 

8,28,70.037 

8,07,57,198 

3,23,24,391 

3,75,28,916 

1,33,97,111 

1,40,27.585 

12,87,01,539 

13,098 

+ 35,22,159 

LNon-cml 

1,74,46,153 

1,76,21,183 

.3,16,453 

3,26,019 

2,49,797 

3,05,134 

1,80,12,405 

1,82,52.936 


2,40,531 

Fixclnded. Local funds 





1,0,00,450 

13,12,945 

10,09,469 

lfl,:2,D45 

+ 

3.03.486 

Postal department ... 

1,02,44,369 

1,73,29,019 





1,62,44,389 

1,73,29,019 

4.10.84.B30 

Telegrapb department. 

7,42,324 

7,21,736 





7;42i324 

7,21,736 

- 

20,588 

Grand Total ... 

11.73,02,903 

11,64,29,138 

3,28,40,846 

'9,!78,55,534 

1 

1,46,56,367 

1,60,45,664 

16,48,00,116 

18,05,30,831 

-6 51,30,218 



1901-03.] 
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Chapter V. 


REVTiWCB 

AWD 

I'llTAH'CB.' 


Jlajor liLM'l oi' L’lmigcy. 


Jiur;*.'nal. Ln.vil, Tui.il. 

lW)0-lWi]. j lEfcil-tti.'rJ. I l!HU-i:* 02 . ; 1{>0<hi5h» 1. I J'nil i;*i 




1 . llffujuls ninl iliiiwlisicks 

As-.|iriiiiH‘nt> arul ouijujis.itjoii's 
a. Land ru'voiinc 
fl, S.llt 
0. Slaiiijis 
7. Lxci'ie 
*1. Ciistonit’ 

10 . .\sS(•'5^ed 

11 . >’uvoBt . . 

12 Jicyistr.itmii 

IS. lutrrpsi oil cirihiiar.v clcljt 
14. .Iiitcrcsi’ oil other oliliir.itiiHis 
Ifi. Post OHll'G 
1 «. <feiienil lulimiii-itriitiuii 

Ih. Law siiid Justii c— 

A. CQurl*» Qf Law 
li. Jails 

20. Pi)I»o .. 

21 . Iklimue 

22 . Eihir.'itii'Ji 
2 ,L Eri'li'iiaslK’!!.! 

24. M' diciil . . .. . 

2.*;. Pnlitifiil 

.Si'icntilk* luul ciThi'V niinoi' (kjiai Itueiils 
Tc-rntori.il and politu'al iitn^juii.s 
(3i\ il turbuaU 
Superiniminiioii 
Stiitioiior.r atul hiiiitmp 

Jll'-l'OlllVIllMiUS 

.[in'giifimi IVorks 

State Rulwavji (>vorknij:I'liienspsj 

GnurauteiHl roiiiijiuuoa 
SuhsidNCd Uouipmih's—Lfuiil, &v, 
Mist'clliiTioou'. mtlwn.v exiieuditiire 
Irriwitionand iiitviantinn 
i. Uiiiistructioii of iMi'lways, ic. .. 


If’urktHff ami 

>luTeS*ubVu‘ TPorA# l}f-pari- 
u\f li nut clnsneil a.' prudiictti'e 


la, vuic! iuivi>nitii>ii— 

Jlv imhhi* tt-uvks ollu'ri's 
Br tfiTll olllcpis 
4t 31iliCiiry works 
•i"). OuU works ui of-- 

Puhlit’ Works olflrers 
Cnil oftlfui's 

3S. Stato Rftilwtvva—Intoi'pst caiiital 
ilppoaired by companies 
St at ft viulways—interest eliargefinlo 
atfimist i-ouipaiiips nu ad'anccs 


Cupilal ExpenUtUirr oji Tubin' IF tii'hs 
Uepnrluieiit nof i‘hnr(//d uoi-iififit 
Sei'enue. 


48. Sliite Railwa.vs ..... 
40. Irritiivlioii woiks 

^Frovinnul iQ Local 
J I^cal to Proviiicial 

Lontriniiliun j TrtiiiHfers Ijetween Local 
k to Loca 


ni i . f th' il 
Total f ^'<3n-civil 
Etrludccl Local Funds 
Ohurgesol the Postal deiiiiTtnioiit 
Chill i?es of the Telegraiili ileirnTtment 


Xotiil Kxpemliture 




Total Surplus or Dclicit 


1 

BS 

! - 

119. 

1 ns. 

j 

R9. 

ns. 



j 2.1.0,377 

ia.3,2s3 

1,‘}2,707 

' iI.52-2 

i *2,HI- 

skh'iri 



ll,Di,v’.7 

! 11,11,311 



i 

1 

11,13.717 

15.11,011,— 11.ns; 



52.7H,iiuil 

■ 52,90.011 

i 49,fi2.16.> 


l,(i2.;]2.J4. 

1.04 ’l.-' 


lG,7tk274i 

1 10,4IJ.073 

08,0*7 

1 :t.!t3.Sa2 

1 


1 3'».75,3-’ll 


hS|,77H 


,2,4J..JAI 

‘ 2.55.}«1 


) 

s.-rhiu 



7,5i,7U2 

! 7,ls,lJl 

j 2,51 ,.36!] 

i 2.49. »7J 

1 


lo.'ij.'jja 




2.7.h.’i.31 

' 2.7>,tl87 

1 


3,7.'j..151 


15,251 

} 1.3, t77 

1.3.251 

i 15.479 



;w'.5i»s 



S.37,715 

8,21,73fi 


3.21,787 

1 


17,11, ^.U 



4,il,urij 

i 4.2r,7tfci 

l,TI,li7C 

1 i.ttr.Ttii 

J 

1 

8.1W.012 




7ii 

i.Ty/M 

1,80,14* 



I.TU.oSI 


2j,S2.j 

17,745 



1 fki* 

3.0*6 

2i).:87 

1 3o,hm, _ 



1,HL7|9 

1 i.iis.noti 



1,114.770 


A62,7H 

2,i.l,l';2 

Ju.l)7,*2t}l 

1 10,27.3-211 

j .'hoi,o:« 

y.u.-i'tj 

■ 15.71,040 

\ in,35,.tB 

<+ 



47,02,300 

' 17.W,OJ'l 



' 17,02,600 




i;h.i4.2»>* 

1 14,75.078 



1 l.i.ri4,ifii> 

‘ 18.7:.!i7 




«I,8 i.328 

' 47,80,9*1 



4;,s 4,628 




io..'i2r 

1 18.265 

i 


10.627 




17.ia,lB8 

IS,20,319 

i 10,2.1,615 

10,6^317 

37.03,8.^1 


n.i-j.ui? 

.S.lO.'JTl 


1 



•hW.OlT 

1 1,«'.874 - rl.sr.r 



W.W.OTi? 1 w,02,».32 

1 i5,io.7.‘;:« 

1 16.28.521 

1 2s,60,rt0i5 


2tl,15.1 

1.3,212 

7M»1»JI 77.04!» 

j 


1,111.111*1 

''3,2f>l — 9,778 


1,!i,1,01.3 

r.,7if,li7 

fi.Sli.155 



7,01.1131 

1 ».'< 4.790 -r 1.51.409 

5A5,31U 

.3.77,48.3 



i 

• 

' 5.38.540 

1 5,77,485' — n.tiSS 







WO 


SI,13.1 

37,«;st 

17.3'»,2Gt 

1 17.53, 

^ »5.<*T7 

.11 •JU'^ 

1S,I3,476 


S,'«,742 

8li,«>70 

0,EI3,«22 

1 y.28.20* 

i.osjjoy 

7.1,571 

1 it.y.i.on* 

10,83,.H'.7 — 4.18.159 

:fs,jy7 


1.72.460 

1 1,8!<.47> 

2,02,834 

2,01‘. *'21 

S.llLStd 




7.202 12,999 



7.202 

T S.696 



1.05.635 

1 aii,*3l> 

*8.03$ 


],34,(UJ 

86,130 — 1,17,39* 


1,0.3.01s 

.. 

■ 

. 


;W,5!M 

l.Oj.OlS -r fi7.;i9,l 

{).5.7lJ,U(JS 

Oo,20.045 



1,35,869 

1,(W,IU*5 

li7,(M,fW4 

{I7.s:i.7r. 

77.817 

ijw.wg 

j.ilMO-i 

... 




1,35, klO 

1,64,103 a. ‘'S.688 

or.171 

1»2 





.57.171 

}G:i 

— »7,0()0 

8.8, UTS 

1,7.7.308 

... 




8 ],67S 


' - S9.58D 

13,48,137 

li. 8.3,314 


. 



lj,4s,i)97 

U.91.5U! — W,B7.8 


—12,31,720 




2.iklJ3 

' 

— H,!i5,(J05 

, ~ 9*95,605 


. 

.10,28.801 

31,2s.0« 

2,1.07 

hII6 

3ii,-1l.49S 

_,.J. 



1 <kt.820 

4,25.1011 



i.iio.sio 

4.2.VI1K0 — 


33 1117 


' 



7$,642 

8;i,«47 

+ 5.005 


Ka.StiU 

23.7l.2in 

2i’>.i>0,r>2il 

35.157 

.1.1,613 

34,70.370 

'*9,0t,l! 0 

- 



1,71.853 

2.87.023 

42,70,.550 

4.j.05.0i6 

i4,4i;Jl2 

42,118,80! 

+ 1,51,937 






10,549 


10,540 

+ -H),5*!> 






40,8'i[l 


49,.999 

+ 49,33!> 

IS,41,22s 

50,75,070 





45,41,338 

90,75,979 

+ 11,34.736 

8,32,857 

7,08,736 

... 




8,33,937 

7/0S,TSa 

— 1,24.121 



* 64,880 

8,01,341 



2,64.3Sfi 

8.ni,:tu 

+ 

... 




.\43,W2 

2,65.24'] 

:J,45,143 

2,05,-24.1 

79,399 



- 


6,3,16 

5,357 
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2. Including tlie service receipts and cliavges of tlie Civil and. Public Works 
departments and of the Excluded Local funds, and the sums issued to and recoivod 
from the Postal and the Telegraph departments as they appear in the treasury 
accounts; but excluding all figmres rebating to Debt and Eoreigui transactions, the 
o-ross revenue of the Presidency rose from Rs. 16,48,00,116 in 1900-1901 to 
Ks. 16,99,30,333 and the gross expenditure from E.s. 9,52,75,407 to Rs. 9,82,52,198 ; 
the figures for the year 1901—1902 are however subject to alteration until the 
Revenue and Finance accomits are made up by the Comptroller General. The gross 
revenue was higher’ than in any of the previous four years and the expenditure 
was higher than in any of the previous three years but not so high as iu 1897—98 
(Rs. 10,06,59,591). 

3. The surplus of the year under report (Rs. 7,16,78,135) shows a net improve¬ 
ment of Bs. 211- lakhs over that of the previous year which is the result of an inci-ease 
of Rs. 51} laklis in revenue and receipts and an increase of Rs. 29f lakhs in expend¬ 
iture. Among the receipts, the largest increase occurred in the Civil department 
(Rs. 35]- lakhs) and was due mainly to improvement in the season and to the collec¬ 
tion of arrears of land-revenue as well as to larger realizations on a.coount of 
Cnatnnis, consepnaiit chiefly upon a general revival of the impoi't-trado. In the 
Public Woi’ks dQ 2 jartTnent there was an increase of Rs. 2} laklis in the traffic 
eaininga of railways and the Postal department contributed an increase of Rs. 10} 
lakhs: The increase in expenditure on the other hand occurred almost entirely iu 
the Pulflic Works department, chiefly on account of construction of railways. This 
was pai-tlj- ooiinterbalancefl by a decrease in expenditure in the Postal department. 
The surplus in Provincial and Local funds not included in these figures rose from 
Rs. 2,22,018 ill 1900-1901 to Rs. 48,10.,032, 

4. The cash balances, which stood at Rs. 271} lakhs on the 1st April 1901, 
rose to Es. 299-} lakhs on the 3JstMarch 1902; the balances iu the Branch Reserve 
treasury (Rs. 50,02,443), in district ti’easuiies (Rs. 2,09,18,301) and in the Bank 
of Madras (Ks. 24,55,468) rose by Rs. 2,20,376, Rs. 34,26,374 and Hs. 1,81,680 
respectively; but the balance in branches of the Bank (Rs. 15,49,097) fell by 
Rs. 10,24,251. The increase”in the cash balances was due mainly to the larger 
collections of revenue in the closing months of the year than in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. 

5. The total remittances from Madras fell from Rs. 7511 akhs to Rs. 659} 
lakhs, hut the total remittances received also fell from Rs. 217} lakhs to Rs. 641- 
lakhs ; the ueb amount sent from Madras rose therefore from Rs. 533-} lakhs to 
Ils. 595 lakhs. There was an increase of Rs. 16-} lakhs in the Council bill payments 
of the year (Rs. 425 lakhs) and a decrease of Rs. 107f lakhs in the remittances to 
other presideueies and provinces. The value of bills and wire-transfers by Bombay 
fell from Es. 92|- lakhs iu 1900-1901 to Rs. 14 lakhs and transfers to currency, 
declined from Rs. 180 lakhs to Rs. 105 lakhs. The specie-remittance of Rs. 10 
lakhs m the year under report was entfrely to Coorg, to meet supply-bills and 
wire-ti-ausfers issued in favour of the planting community. In the previous year 
also the whole remittance of Rs. 10} lakhs was sent to Ooorg. The considerable 
increase in the remittance of uncurrent silver from Rs. 2} lakhs to B.s. 45 lakhs 
was due to the withdrawal from cfrculation of the whole and half-rupees of 1840 
and their remittance to the mints. Of the remittance of Rs. 4} laklis in small 
silver sent to other provinces, one lakh of rupees in half-rupees and Rs. 2} lakhs 
in quarter-rupees were sent to Calcutta; the balance was sent to Ooorg in half, 
quarter and one-eighth rupees. Ro remittances in small silver coin were I'eceived 
from other provinces during the year under report. The decrease in remittances 
to Madras was mainly due to the fall from Rs. 185 lakhs to Rs. 30 lakhs in trans¬ 
fers through currency; bills and wire-transfers on CEilcutta fell from Rs. 22 lakhs to 
Rs. 6-} lakhs hut those on Bombay rose from Rs. 4 lakhs to Rs. 25 lakhs. 

6. During the year under report district treasuries remitted to the reserve 
treasury at Madras surplus non-issuable notes aggregating Rs. 25} lakhs while 
the amount so remitted in the previous year was Rs. 16} lakhs. On the other 
hand fresh currency-notes to the value of Rs. 4 lakhs were remitted from the 
reserve treasury to disfrict treasuries; the total amount sent in the previous year 
was Rs. 4} lakhs. Surjplus and non-issuahle notes were also remitted from the 
district temporary currency-chests to the curroncy-oflioe as currency-remittances; 
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tliesu amoiinteil to R^. 1.1 laklis Init in tlie j>reviiiu^ year .sue!) roiniUanccs aggre- BUrAUCB. 

gated Ks. 145 laklis. I’i'mIi curroncv-uuTL.s to tlio value of nt-arly Rs. lakhs 

■were remitted from the currency-office in ilaili'fis as currency-reTuittauces to the 

cli.strict temporary currency-chests to ho utilized as needed iu the treasiirie.s; the 

amount so remitted in the previous year was nearly Es. 2t>;' I.ililis. As regards 

the movement of whole rupees a reraittauee of Rs. S lakhs was sent to the reserve J^upees. 

treasury from Bangalore in the year under report, -while no direct remittances from 

the mutassal treasuries to the re.servo treasury tvere made in the previous year. 

From the reserve treasury to the mufassal treasuries the remittance.^ fell from Es. 5^ 
lakhs in 1900-190] to Rs. 4 lakhs in 1901-1902. The figure.s, hoiveyer, do not 
correctly gauge the movement between the inufassal and Jladras, as the remittances 
are usually made through the intervention of the district currency-chests. The 
whole-rupee remittances from tbe district currency-chests to Madras amounted to 
Es. 1,07,09,000, but in 1900-1901 they araouutcd to Rs. 1,03,94,000. IsTo remit¬ 
tances from Madras to the district currency-che.sts were -made in 1901-1902, while 
Es. 23,S0j000 wero sent iu the previoits year. Remittances to the value of Es. 101 
lakhs were also scut to the Bombay curreucv-office from the district currency- 
cdiests. Tlie total bal.mce in small silver fell from E.s. 10,41,000 at tbe close Small aflver 
of 1900-1901 to R.s. 6,17,000 at tbe end of 1901-1902; most of the balance coins. 

(Rs. 5,5.5,000) tv’as in reserve treasuries, but the balances in currency-treasuries 
(Rs. 47,000} and in small-coin depots were Rs. 3,56,000 and R.s. 1,09,000 le.ss than 
at the beginning of the year. The fall in the balance iu currency-treasuries was 
due to the fact that quarter and eightli-rupees ceased to be deposited iu the chest in 
the year uuder report. The only remittance in small silver received during the year 
was from the Hyderabad political treasury and amounted to Ks. 10.000; in 1900-01 
such remittances amounted to E.s. 2,10,000 in the aggregate. The value of small 
silver remitted from Madras daring the year amounted to Es. 4,41,000 ; the value 
of remittances to Coorg wa.s Es. 91,000 and of those to Calcutta Es. 3,50,000. 

The large remittance to Calcutta accounts chiefly for the fall in the balance in 

small, silver on the 31st March 1902. Iu 1900-1901 remittauce.s were made only 

to Coorg and amounted in the aggregate to about a lakh and a quarter. The 

receipts of small silver iuto the treasuides of this Presidency e.xceeded the issues by 

Es. 1,55,000 in 1900-1901, but the excess was only Rs. 4,000 iu 1901-1902. The 

value of copper coins which remained in the treasuries and depots was Rs. 3,53,000 Copper coins. 

at the beginniiig of the year and Rs. 2,94,000 at the close of the year; the amount 

ill revenue treasuries (Rs. 2,15,000) was almost the same at the end of the year 

as at the beginning, but the amount in .small-coin depots fell by Rs. 70,000 to Es. 

62,000 and the nominal value of uncurrent copper coins rose by Es. 10,000 to Rs. 

17,000. The only remittance of copper coin received from other provinces con¬ 
sisted of pie-pieces to the value of R.s. 40,000 from Calcutta; iu the previous year 
the amount so received was Rs. 25,000. During the year under report Rs. 17,000 
W'orth of half and quarter-annas and pie-pieces were sent to Coorg, -while in 
the previous vear the value of such remittances to Coorg was Rs. 16,000. This 
remittance to Coorg was the only remittance made from this Presidency in the 
year. The local circulation of copper rose by Rs. 82,000 while in the previous year 
it rose by Rs. 1,25,000. 

(6) IMPERIAL REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

7. As was shown in paragraph 1, the total receipts on acco-unt of Imperial General, 
revenue Ml from Es. 8,28,70,037 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 8,07,57,198 in 1901-1902; 

hut the expenditure also fell from Rs. 69,42,925 to Rs. 67,66,110. The incidence 
of taxation per head of population rose from Rs. 2-11-0 iu 1900-1901 to 
Rs. 2-11-10. Onder every major head the receipts realized during the year under 
report exceeded those of the previous year. 

8. The balances ontstandi-ug on the 1st April 1901 on account of loans to the Loans. 
Madras Municipality and the Madi’as Harbour Trust Board were Es, 14,30,000 and 

Rk. 45,66,052. During the year under report the Harbour Trust Board paid as 
usual one lakh of rupees towards the loan, so that the balance on the 31st March 
1902 was reduced to Rs. 44,56,i 52. As regards the Madras Mnnicipality a sinking 
fund has been constituted, which on the Slst March 1902 held Government 
securities to tii? value of Rs. 9,39,900. 
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Land Eevence. 

9. The receipts from ‘land-revenue’ in 1900-1901 were R.s. 5,56,73,226, butiu 
1901-1902 the}- rvereEs. 5,69,56,161; the increase in this revenue Avas therefore Its. 
2,82,9.36. The ordinary land-revenue rose from Es. 5,64,56,468 to Ea. 5,57,89,180, 
rhe increase being Es. 3,32,712 ; but the sale proceeds of waste landa, etc., and 
receipts for the improvement of Government estates fell by Es. 32,019 to Es. 84,025 
and the revenue realized by the sale of fisheries and other receipts clas.sified a.s 
‘ Miscellaneous revenue’ declined by Es. 17,758 to Es. 82,956. The districts of Hoitli 
Arcot, South Arcot, Chingleput, Nellore and Malabar contributed an iiuu’ea.so of 
Es. 9p lakh.s in ordinary revenue. In South Arcot, Chingleput and Nellore the 
increase is accounted for by the favourable character of the .season, rvhile in hfortU 
Arcot it was due to the realization during the year of large arrears whioli rvere out¬ 
standing at the close of 1900-1901 orviug to the unfavourable character of the season 
in that year. The increase in Malabai' Avas the result of the introduction of the now 
rate.s of assessment during the year tinder report. These increases tvere for the 
most part counterbalanced by decreases in the districts of Kurnool, Bcllary, Ta,njove, 
Tricliiuopoly and Anantapur. The decrease in Bellary and Anantapnria ascrilied 
to the unfavourable character of the season, while that in the remaining districts 
was due to the fact that the amount of arrears at the commencement of the year 
under report ivas smaller than that at the commencement of the previoii.s yea.r, 
The incidence of taxation per head of population rose by tivo pies to Es. 1-7-5. 
The asses.sment ivaa lowmst in Vizagapatam (As. S-11) and Jiighest in Kistna 
(E,s. 3-0-S). 

iO The charges debited to land-revenue amounted in the aggregate to 
Es. 52,86,610 and ivere Es. 16,530 more than In the previous year. The charges of 
district administration fell from Rs. 42,03,578 in 1900-1901 to Es. 41,90,604 
mainly on account of the fall in the fees for searches in registrj^-offices in coiuiectiou 
Avith loan.s owing to favourable season and partly to the transfer from this head to 
‘ Survey and Settlement’ of the charges for the establishment employed for the 
registration of janmani titles in Malabar district. This latter circumstance accounts 
in part for the increase of Es. 8,808 under ‘Survey and Settlement’ to whioh 
charges amounting to _Es. 7,04,356 were debited ; excess expenditure on account 
of sui’A'eys of estates is also another item of the increase. Tho iuoi'case under 
‘ Land Eecords and Agriculture ’ from Es. 3,63,325 to Rs. 3,85,325 was duo chietly 
to the transfer of the expenditure on the maintenance of lancl-records from ‘ Survey 
and Settlement ’ to this minor head. 


Canal Ebausnub. 

demand on account, of navigable canals fell from Es. 2,12,409 in 
1900-1901 to Rs. 2,03,502 and the amount collected from Rs. 2,10,439 to Es. 
2,00,449. The receipts during 1901-1902 were less than in the previous year in 
the case of every canal. The decrease in the receipts on the Gddavari and ivistna 
canals from Rs. 94,129 and Rs. 42,602 to Rs. 89,808 and Rs. 39,188 respectively is 
^id to be due to competition with the railway, while the fall in the receipts on'the 
Dumagudem canal from Rs. 451 to Rs. 375 is ascribed to the stoppage of traffic for 
^ owing to the breach in the aihcut which occurred in 

IjOO. As re^rds the Buckingham canal, it is explained that the decrease in col¬ 
lections from Rs. /1,179 to Rs. 69,121 was chiefly due to the recovery in 1900-1901 
of arrears due in the previous year. The diminution in the recoiiAs in tho Kurnool- 
Cuddapah canal trom Es. 1,165 to Rs. 1,042 is attributed to interruption of 
tranic cansed by a breach in the Tangadancha tank. 


IMPERIAL EETENUE OTHER THAN THE LAND. 
Customs. 


custom; T1 this head IS sub-divided into seh-cimtoms and land- 

Tvhicb is ever V Sea-customs ’ exclu.sivo of ‘ Import-duty on Salt,’ 

which s ciedited to salt, amounted to Rs. 45,42,462. The increase of Rs. 8,67,644 
ovei the receipts m the previous year Avas hhe net result of an increase of Rs. 2 84,476 
m Export-duy,’ Es. 5,56,692 in ‘Import-duty,’ Rs. 12,312 in ‘Excise-rty’ 
on cotton manufactures and Rs. 14,164 in ‘Miscellaneous collections.’ Tho increase in 
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' Espoi't-daty ’ i=< attributable to a rise in. exportations of rice to CVyion and Mauritius 
owing to good liar\x‘.sts in .some districts. The increase under ‘ Import-dutj ’ 
occurred oliiefly in petroleum, sugar and cotton manufactures. 

13. The receipts on account of land-customs rose from Rs. 76.708 in 1900-1901 
to Rs. 1;45,71'2 in 1901—1902, the increase being due to the same causes as tlioso 
assigned for the increase in the export duty collected as sea-customs. The 
incidence of taxation per head of the population on account of customs rose from 
As. 1—7 to As. 1-10. Owing to the amalgamation of the Custoin.s with the Salt 
and Abkari department, charges on account of laud-customs are not shown 
separately from charges of out-poida on account of sea-customs. The total charges 
under ‘Cuatoins’ amounted to Rs. 2,75,087 and were Es. 1,635 more than in the 
previous year. 


OPiuir. 

14. The receipts on account of ‘Opium’ which in previous years represented 
solely the transit-duty on exoise-opinm rose from Es. 3,57,959 in 1900-1901 to 
Rs. 4,56,750 in 1901-1902, and the rise i.s attributable chiefly to tbe inclusion in 
tbe receipts for the first time of Rs. 73,553 on account of ‘Gain on sale proceeds 
of opium, ’ rendered necessary in consequence of the change of system recently 
introduced, by which Government have become the sole importers of opium into 
this Presidency. Tbe incidence of taxation on account of opium remained four 
pies per head of population. The charges rose from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 3,563 owing 
to the inclusion in them of Rs. 1,972 on account of loss hy dryage and wastage 
of opium. 


Salt. 

1"), The salt-factory at Magilankottai in the Audirampatnam circle was closed 
as it proved unnecessary. There were in all 21 monopoly-factories and 45 excise-fac¬ 
tories suitable for the manufacture of salt, but only 16 Government factories and 44 
excise-factories were worked. Unseasonable rains retarded the commencement of 
manufacturing operations in many places, but the outturn was not affected except in 
the Cocanada and Cuddalore sub-divisions. The total outturn in the Presidency was 
in fact higher than that obtained during any of the four preceding years, The 
total quantity of salt manufactured amounted to 9,243,079 maunds, whale in the pre¬ 
vious year only 8,772,140 maunds were manufactured. The quantity manufactured 
on the excise system rose from,5,552,672 maunds in 1900-1901 to 6,309,192 maunds. 
The total stock of salt at the end of the year, exclusive of wastage not rATitten off 
within the year, advanced from 8,339,227 maimds to 8,668,091 maunds during tbe 
year, but the total qrrantity of salt issued during 1901-1902 (9,700,679 maunds) 
was 135,507 maunds less than in 1900-1901. The decrease was mainly due to a 
fall of 110,021 maunds in the quantity issued for export (408,804 maunds) 
which occurred chiefly on account of a fall in the shipments to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Penang and Mauritius owing to the low stocks in the Tinnevelly factories. 
The amount issued for home and inland consumption also declined hy 76,629 
maunds to 89,84,823 maunds, the decrease occurring chiefly in the Chicacole and 
Ohingleput sub-divisions. The quantity issued for curing fish rose by 46,637 maunds 
to 248,876 maunds and the quantity sold to the French Government (57,576 maunds) 
was 3,506 maunds more than in 1900-1901. 

16. The receipts of the year amounted to Rs. 1,91,53,623 or Rs. 6,27,434 in 
excess of those of the previous year. The increase occurred almost entirely in 
sales of salt manufactured hy Government and sold for home and inland consump¬ 
tion and on excise-duty which rose from Rs. 64,08,996 and Rs. 1,19,30,941 in 
1900-1901 to Rs. 66,13,500 and Rs. 1,22,16,477 respectively on account of a net 
increase in the realizations of credits owing to the large credit-sales in the second 
half of 1900-1901. The increase of Rs. 30,664 in the issues for fish-curing (Rs. 
1,91,287) resulted from the increased operations in the fish-curing yards especially 
in the Calicut suh-division. The increase of Rs. 6,785 in the issues to the French 
Government (Rs. 12,602) was only nominal as the receipts on this accoimt included 
payments made for part of the salt supplied in 1900-1901. Of the total receipts 
realized during the year, Rs. 20,54,079 were realised on account of salt removed on 
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payment of casit and Es. 1,69,79,787 on account of salt issued on credit before and 
during' the year. The value of salt issued on credit during the year -was Es. 
1,81,03,755 of Tvhich Rs. 90,16,413 were collected within the year and Rs, 90,87,342 
were outstanding at its close ; the realizations on account of salt issued in the pre¬ 
vious year amounted to Rs. 79,63,375. The incidence of taxation on account of 
salt rose by one pie per head of the population to As. 7-9 per head. Owing to the 
amalgamation of the Customs department with the Salt and Abkari department, 
charges on account of 'Customs’ have been combined from 1st April 1900-with 
those on account of ' Salt and Abkari ’ in the first instance. After omitting the 
charges relating to ‘ Salt Purchase and Preight ’ and ‘ Excise Licensees’ Works ’ 
which are items exclusively relating to ‘ Salt ’ and deducting 5 per cent, of the 
balance of the cost of the combined departments as due to 'Oustotn.s’, the remainder 
is, as formerly, debited to ' Salt and Excise ’ in the proportion of three-fifths and 
two-fifths. The charges debitable to ' Salt ’ amounted to Es. 20,76,220 in 1900— 
1901 and to Es. 20,34,060 in 1901-1902. 


Exoise. 

17. The receipts from ‘Abkari’ rose from Es. 1,32,29,439 in 1900-1901 to 
Es. 1,33,51,924 in the year under report owing chiefly to the absence of seasonal 
depression which had severely affected the revenue during the previous three years. 
The incidence of taxation per head of population rose by four pies to As. 5-8. 
The charges which are calculated from those of the ccknbined department of" Salt,' 
Excise and Oustoms amounted to Rs. 9,94,345 and were Es. 10,925 less than in the 
previous year. 

Stauips. 

IS. Tlie revenue derived from ‘Stamps’ rose from Es. 85,65,745 iu 1900-1,901- 
to Es. 86,89,129 in the year under report. The rise represents the normal growth 
of revenue under this head. The incidence of taxation on account of stamps 
remamed As, 3-8 per head of population. The charges also rose from Rs. 3,23,111 
to .Es. 3,41,285, corresponding to the rise in the receipts. ’ ’ 


Receipts, 


Tributes. 
Aailwa . 


Assessed T.a.xbs. 

19. The receipts on account of income-tax amounted to Es. 28,68,384, while 
they were Es. 27,68 345 in the previous year. The incidence of taxation remained 
As. 1 2 per head of the population. The charges were Es. 30,955 or only Es 447 
more than those of the previous year. ‘ Assessed taxes, Public Works department ’ 
rose from Es. 40,732 to Rs. 41,393. ^ 




20. The receipts of the year on account of ‘ Porest's ’ 
Es. 25,43,430 were better than those of the previous year by 
unprovement in the receipts was due to a favourable season 
or a large amount of revenue left uncollected in the previous 
amounted to Rs. 16,43,675 or Rs. 71,866 le.ss than those 
surplus of the year was therefore Es. 8,99,855, while in the 
only Es, 6,24,741, ‘ 


which amounted to 
Es. 2,03,260. The 
and to the coEection 
year. The charges 
of 1900-1901. The 
previous year it was 


Other Taxes eevied roa Imperial Pheposbs. 

to Rs^^2 3^4oT6Tth'il' Imperial revenue from other sources amounted 

risfof Es i S‘5 Sfis tile previous year they were Es. 2,30,87,800. The 

decreases under mcreases m the receipts under four heads and 

aecreases nncler three heads, the amount received as tributes TEa 45 07 909! 
remaining stationary. The most important of these items is ‘,State Rail wavs’’ the 

f“rr t 

pteTenliTo measnraa, ft. export of greia to OolombD, tlio lohl fnTfte 
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import of grain from Bm’ma', contributed to the large increase in the traffic reseipts 
of the South Indian Kaihvay. The decrease in the traffic receipts of the iSiorth- 
East line of the Madras Railttay tyas, on the other hand, only iiotaiiial being due to 
the iuclu.sion in the receipts of the previous year of the earnings of the Bezwada 
Exten.sion Raihvay and of the Waltair-Barang section of the East Toast Railtvay 
for the nine months ending December 1900, The total receipts on account of 
‘Registration’ advanced from Rs. 14,47,586 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 14,50,480, of 
which half was credited to Imperial funds and half to Provincial funds. The 
decrease of Rs. 5,910 under ‘Interest’ was due partly to a fall in the interest on 
arrears of land-revenue realized during the year and partly to a decrease in the 
interest recovered from the Harbour Trust Board. The latter decreases with the 
annual repayments towards the principal. The rise of Rs. 9,530 in the receipts 
under ‘ Superannuation,’ etc., is ascribed partly to an increase in the subscriptions 
under the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Regulations, and partly to the 
appointment of a Grovernment Officer as Agent and Manager of the Madras Raihvay 
Company. The transfer of the East Coast Railway to the Madras and Bengal- 
Hagpur Railway Companies led to a cessation of supplies on account of that railway 
by the Superintendent of Stationery; hence the receipts from ‘ Stationery and 
Printing’ declined from Ea. 15,491 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 1,927. The decrease 
of Rs. 13,306 under ‘Miscellaneous’ was due mainly to the smaller supplies of 
European stores for Provincial and Local funds and native States, &c., than in the 
previous year. This led to a reduction in the percentages creditable to Imperial 
Revenues. The increase of Rs. 21,670 under ‘Irrigation and Navigation/ which 
occurred chiefly under the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, "was due to the greater utili¬ 
zation of the canal water and to sales of certain lands, whRe the rise of Rs. 1,206 
under ‘Militaiy Works’ was chiefly due to a large receipt of Rs. 1,176, being the 
sale-proceeds of a recreation-room in the European infantry barracks at Cannanore, 
dismantled under the orders of Government. 

22. The expenditure from Imperial funds on items other than those already 
dealt with rose from Rs. 2,05,07,584 to Rs. 2,36,15,673. The increase of Rs. 
31,08,CS9 was the result of increments in the expenditure under fifteen heads and 
falls under ten heads. Refunds are subject to great fluctuations and the increase, 
which amounted to Rs. 74,112, was due mainly to refunds under ‘ Land-revenue ’, 
‘ Salt,’ • E.xcise ’ and •' Forests; ’ the excess of refunds under ‘ Salt’ was due chiefly 
to the fact that the exports of duty-paid salt to Burma were larger than in the 
previous year. The fall of Rs. 11,406 in ‘Assignments and compensation’ 
occurred as ceitain Malikhana allowances in Malabar district were not drawn. 
The expenditure on ‘ Registration ’ rose from Rs. 8,63,952 to Rs. 8,76,-524 as some 
new offices were opened during the year; half the cost was debited to Imperial 
funds. The decrease of Rs- 8,078 under ‘Interest on other obligations ’ occurred 
mainly in Savings-bank deposits and was tbe result of the transfer of the Bast 
Coast Railway to the Aladras and Bengal-Nagpur Railway Companies, which caused 
a large diminution in the balances of the provident-fund of that railway on which 
interest was payable at Madras. The increase of Rs. 20,418 under ‘ General 
Administration’ is accounted for by the fact that officers drawing higher rates of 
salary than in the previous year were on duty in the year under report, Under 
‘ Ecclesiastical ’ the saving caused by the absence of chaplains on leave out of 
India in 1900-1901 was greater than in the ye.ar under report, and on the other 
hand an expenditure of about Rs. 4,000 was transferred to tbe Military department 
during tbe year on account of capitation allowances to ministers for ministering 
to British troops; the result on the whole was an increase of Rs. 6,357. The 
decrease of Rs. 10,911 under ‘ Political ’ was due to the absence of charges in 
connection with the refugees from the Transvaal. The expenditure on ‘ Scientific 
and other minor departments ’ which rose from Rs. 62,964 to Bs. 1,95,686 was 
mainly due to the heavy charges connected with the census. Territorial and 
political pensions are annually decreasing owing to lapses by death and to com¬ 
mutations ; the decrease, which amounted to Rs. 11,055, would have been greater, 
but for the payment of about Rs. 15,000 on account of special commutations of 
Oaimatic stipends. The increase of Es. 6,749 under ' Superannuations ’ was due 
chiefly to payment of arrears on account of pensions of the Military Fuad. The 
fall from Rs. 3,98,742 to Rs. 80,670 in the expenditure on ‘ Stationery and 
^Printing ’ occurred under Stationery purchased for central stores ’ and was due 
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principally to the transfer of the source of supply of certain articles of stationery 
from India to England. The increase of Es. 9,693 under ‘ Miscellaneous» was due 
mainly to the larger remittances made to the Bombay Currency office in the closing 
months of the year. The increased number of ■works on the Eushikulya project 
and the surveys and investigations specially undertaken during the year account 
for the large increase from Es. 38,525 to Es. 1,06,918 in the expenditure on the 
construction of protective irrigation ivorks. The 'vv'orking expenses of State Eail- 
ways rose from Es 95,70,065 in the year 1900-1901 to Es. 96,20,645, the expendi¬ 
ture on the construction of State Eailways from Rs. ^46,41,223 to Es^ 89,75,979 
and miscellaneous expenditure on railways from Es. 83,6/8 to Es. l,/3,308; oh 
the whole the expenditure under these three heads increased by the large sum of 
Es. 46,74,966. Considering the individual railways, there was a large increase of 
Es. 56,65,357 in the expenditure on the South Indian Railway from Es. 86,97,200 
to Es. 1,43,62,557, -(vhich was due chiefly to the large outlay on the construction 
of the Pamhan and Travancore branches and partly to the special expenditure 
incurred for the renewal of permanent-way and for repairs to bridges and stations, 
to the replacement of condemned engines, to the increased consumption of coal, 
and to increased expenditure on the repair of goods vehicles. The reason already 
assigned for the short earnings of the North-East line of the Madras Railway 
explains the fall in the expenditure on that line from Es. 40,36,483 to Rs. 26,71,160. 
Increased expenditure on the renewal of sleepers, the substitution of heavier rails 
for those already in use on the Hubli-Oastle Rook section and the replacement of 
the wheels and axles on goods-stock by stronger articles account for the increments 
ofEs. 48,849 and Es. 11,184 in the expenditure on the Mysore State and the 
Guntakal-Mysore Frontier railways. The excess of Es. 1,24,946 in the expenditure 
on the Bezwada. Extension Railway was nominal, as the 'accounts of that railway 
were included in those of the North-East line of the Madras Railway in the previous 
year. Other variations occurred in the amounts spent on the survey of proposed 
railways, mentioned in. Chapter IV, paragra^s 107 to 127. The increase of Rs. 
28,663 in the State outlay on Guaranteed Railways occurred in the charges for 
supervision on account of the transfer of the East Coast Railway to the Madras 
Railway. The negative entry of Es. 12,84,720 under ‘ Construction of Eailways ’ 
represents the adjustment of the purchase-money of the Tanjore District Board 
Railway due by the [Tanjore district hoard to Government. The fall from R.s. 
67,171 tQ Es. 162 in the expenditure on ‘Subsidized Railways’ occurred in con¬ 
nection with the Nilgiri Railway. The decline from Rs. 15,48,188 to Rs. 14,83,614 
under ‘ Irrigation and Navigation—Major works (working expenses) ’—and the 
decrease from Es. 8,32,857 to Rs. 7,08,736 under ‘ Capital expenditure on Irri¬ 
gation works—not charged against revenue ’—were due lo the fact that less work 
was executed on the Godavari and Kaveri delta works than in the previous year. 
The increase of Rs. 5,005 in the expenditure on ‘ Military woi’ks ’ was due to 
the increase in the number of major works in progress during the year. The 
increase of Rs. 16,766 in the expenditure on ‘ Civil works—Public "Works depart¬ 
ment ’ was the result of the extended programme of works under execution during 
the year. 


(c) REVENUE AND EINANCE OTHER THAN IMPERIAL. 

Peovihcial Revenues. 

23. The receipts and the expenditure on account of Provincial funds in the year 
under report exceeded those in the pre-vious year by Rs. 50,14,688 and Rs. 6,18,483 
respectively. The total improvement over the year 1900-1901 was therefore 
Rs. 43,96,205 and the deficit of Rs. 3,21,013 in that year was in conseipuence 
changed into a surplus of Rs. 40,75,192 in the year under report. This high 
closing balance was due to a special contribution of Rs. 32,14,000 in aid of 
Provincial revenues wbioh was made by the Government of India in addition 
to the grant of ten lakhs of rupees to be spent on Public Works in 1902-1903. 

24. As the total land-revenue rose from Rs. 5,56,73,226 to Rs. 5,59,66,160, the 
Pro-vincial share divided proportionately advanced from Rs. 1,39,18,307 to Rs. 
1,39,89,040, but the actual Provincial share rose from Rs, 1,55,46,731 to Rs. 
2,01,13,824. The two special grants of Rs. 32,14,000 andRs. 10,00,000 account for 
a great part of the difference, The fixed assignment undet the Provincial settlement 
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Tvas Ka. ] 'aJiSjOOO as in the year 1900-1901. In the year lunler report Hi. 1 ,'1.5, 77^ pijrAlTCE. 
rvevH contributed from Iinperifil frind.s Inwarrla the imjn-oveiiient of cuast-liuhis. 

Rs. 58,1.10(1 as coiripeusatioii fur the ]o,s,s of the I’roviticial share nt the receipts of 
the jMiiyavaraui-iilutupet Railway, Re. 4.j,O 0U towards the eiil:ir”;euieut and iuipn ive- 
ineut of St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore, and Rs. Id,700 on account of iiiconie-tax 
collected in Civil and IMilitary Station, Bangalore. Deductions of R.s, 12.7.5(1 on 
account of the transfer of the charges for freight, etc., to the head ' t'alt purchase 
and Rreight"’ from the lieatl ‘ Salaries, E.stahlislmieJit. and ('oiitingeueies ' aad of 
Rs. 28.009 on account of the transfer of the charge.s for ‘Piililii^ Observatories and 
Rain-gauge.s ’ to the Government of India were made as in the previous yeor. Siirli otlu-r taKe.s 
explamition.s as may be required in couneetion with vsiriations ia the receipt.s and sharad with 
expenditure under ‘Salt,’ ‘Stamps,’ ‘Excise,' ‘C’n.stoms.’ ‘Assessed ta.ves,’ tmjiHnal. 

‘ Eorests ’ and ‘ Registration’ have been given in piaragraphs 12 (o 22. 


25. Tile Rrovincial rei'enue derived from other sources, amoinitnig to Rs. Other 
TO,19,352, was R.s 17,230 more than in the previous year. The excess was the 
re.siilt of iucrea.sed receipts under ten lieads ami (Riniuished receipts under .seven 
heads. The increase of Rs. 2-1,119 under ‘Lawand .lustice—Coiirts of Law’ was 

due to .in excess under ‘ General Fees—Fines and Forfeituresthe main items of 
I’eceipt included this minor head—■ Magislerial Fines ’ .and ‘ Translation and print¬ 
ing fee.s of the High Court’—are of a fluctuating nature. The decrease of Hs. j.,;!,.. 

50,896 under ‘ Jails ’ was due to a diminution in the .supiflies to the Military depart¬ 
ment All improvement, in tlie reeoveries on aceouut of the jiuniti ve police enqiloyed iJulii.f.. 
in Tiiinevelly district and a rise in the reci.ipt.s from cattle-pnimds led to an 
increase of Rs, 24,10.S in the receipt.s under ‘ Police.’ The rise of Rs. 2-1,727 uiider Education, 

‘ Education’IS attributable partly to improved attendance in enllege.s, especially 

in the Law (.lollege, and partly to lunvased sales in the ^school of Arts. The growth ^ 

of the aluminium industry, the increase in the demand for quinine and the lury 

active operations in eonuectinii with emigration e.xplain the increase of Rs. 71,139 

under ‘ 1‘scientiRo ami other minor depiartmeiits.’ The rise of Rs, 12,352 in the Hupfnuiuu- 

reoeipts under ‘'Superannuation ’ occurred mainlyiu the coutrilmtinns of officers lent utii/ii. 

for foreign sernce. The decline of Rs. 9,066 in the receipts under ‘Mi.seellaiieous’ 

occurred mainly iu unclaimed depo.sits and in the recoveries of famine expimiliture. 

As the receipts from tolls ou the Rottanghi ghat-road iu A'izagapatam district 
were transferi'ed to the credit of the Public AForks department, the receipt.s under 
‘ Givil works by Public AA’'orks offleens’ rose by Rs. 7,765 and tho.se uuder ' Civil 
works by Civil officers’ Fell by Rs. 8,480. The decrease of Rs. 79,898 under ‘ Con- Ci.ntribiitions. 
trihutioii.s from Local to Provincial funds ’ was due mainly to the reduction in the 
contribution from the Tanjore district board nu account of the profits of tlie 
T'aiijore District Board Railway, as the purchase-money of that railway was adjusted 
(luring the year by a loan from Government. 

26. The charges under heads other than ‘Laud-revenue,' ‘ Registration’ other 
and other heads "already dealt, with in paragrajihs 28 to 2-5 amcuiited to charges. 

Ra. 2,60,44,198 and wero Rs. 6,23,764 more than in the year 190()"1901. This 
increase was the result of euhauced expenditure iiuder seventeen lieads and of drawback!,, 
diminished expenditure under five heiuls. The increase of Rs. 17,424 in refmid.s 
occurred under ‘ Iiand-revenne,’ ‘ Excise ’ and ' Forests.’ The expenditure ou (Jpneral 

‘ General Administration ’ rose by Ra. 20,068 owing to the payment of allowauce.s 
to the Chief Secretary on privilege leave and to special expenditure incurred on 
account of His Excellency the Governor’s camp equipage in connection with the 
Delhi Darbar, The decrease of E.s. 19,207 under ‘ Law and Justice—Courts of Law’ Lnw and 
occurred mainly iu the charges on account of translation and printing executed J’n.'.ticu— 
by the High Coui’t on behalf of suitors, in fees to pleaders in criminal cases and under 
‘ Civil and Hessions courts.’ The increase of Rs. 21,718 under ‘ Jails ’ was due to jAij 
enhanced expenditure on account of jail manufactures and dietary charges; the 
excess in dietary charges reflects the gi’owth of the number of prisoners. The rise 
of Rs. 96,613 under ‘Police’ took place chiefly in the charges for police-force 
including office establishments and supplies and services; refunds on account of 
excess collections of the punitive police cess in 'J'innevelly district also added to 
the expenditure. Increased expeiuliture in grauts-in-nid and payments lyv results Education, 
mainly accounts for the rise of Rs. 58,161 under ‘ Education.’ The decrease of Medical. 

Es. 41,625 under ‘Medical ’ was due chiefly to a fall in charges connected with the .‘'cientifloand 
plague. The rise of Es. 18,728 under ‘"iflciontific and other minor departments ’ 
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was due mainly to the increased expenditure incurred in connection with the 
mauufnctcre of alumminin-ivare at tlie Sctiool of Arts. The charges under ‘ Super¬ 
annuation ’ advanced by Rs. "20,079 owing chiefly to the growth of pensions. The 
decrease of Rs. 65,358 under ‘ Stationery and Printing ’ was dne mainly to the 
fact that the annual indent of the Superintendent, Governijient Press, was not 
complied with within the year and to the non-issue of a large quantity of printing 
doable foolscap paper owing to its late arrival from England. The expenditure 
on ‘ Painine Relief—Public Works Officers’ fell from Rs. 1,05,696 to Rs. 36,439, 
as the season was more favourable than in the previous year. Liberal grants 
sanctioned for expenditure on agricultural works in Gcidavari, Kistna and 
Trichinopoly districts explain the increase of Rs. 1,00,141 under ‘Irrigation 
and Navigation—Public Works Officers.’ The transfer of the expenditure on 
works costing more than Rs. 1,000 from the budget grant of the Civil department 
to that of the Public Works department led to a decrease of Rs. 36,711 in the 
charges under ‘ Irrigation and Navigation—Civil Officers.’ The fact that the 
programme of works during the year was larger than in the ]U’evious year 
accouuLs for the increase of R.s. 3,19,307 under ‘ Civil Works—Public Woi’ks 
Officers.’ The excess expenditure of Rs. 1,16,570 under ‘Civil Works—Civil 
Officers ’ -was caused I.ty the grants of Rs. 1,60,000 and Rs. 40,000 to the Madras 
and Ootiicanumd municipalities for expenditure in connection with plague and 
rvater worlus respectively. Increased contributions from Provincial funds on 
account of education aud public works explain the rise of Rs- 36,966 under 
‘ Contributions from Provincial to Local funds.’ 


Loans. 27. The loans which amounted to Rs. 12,78,333 at the beginning of the year, 

wero increased by Rs. 1,67,490 by the grant of new loans during the year and re¬ 
duced by repayments amounting to Rs. 67,565 in the aggregate. The loans were in 
consequence increased by Rs. 99,925 and amoimted to Rs. 13,78,258 at the close 
Advances. of the year. This sura included Rs. 13,27,268 lent to raufassal mimicipalities, 
Rs. 40,000 lent to the Bellary district board and Rs. 10,990 advanced to the 
Nawab of Banganapalle. The total sum of Rs. 1,67,490 advanced during the year 
included a loan of Rs. 10,990 granted to the Nawab of Banganapalle for tlie smwey 
of his State, loans of Rs, 25,000 and Rs. 8,000 to the Bellary and Vaniyambddi 
municipalifies, respectively, for charges in connection with the plague, and''lon.ns of 
Rs. 5fl,000, Rs. 31,500, R,.s. 26,000 and Rs. 16,000 to the Tutiooriu, Ootaoanumd, 
Trichinopoly and Addni municipalities for expenditure on water-supply. Thie loaar 
of R.s. 56,OoO originally sanctioned to the Nawab of Banganapalle for tlie survey 
of hi.s State was cancelled in November 1901, and the amount of expenditui’o actually 
incurred in each year in connection with the survey is alone to be taken into 
account. 


Local 

Boards, 

Receipts. 


Locau EaNDs. 

28. The receipts relating to Local funds levied under the Madras Local Boards 
Act (V of 1884), exclusiva of Debt transactions, amounted to Rs. 88,35,112 ami 
were PuS. 4,61,US 1 more than in the previous year. The receipts under ‘ Land- 
revenue) rose by Rs. 34,502; they consisted almost entirely of receipts from the sale 
of fishciies, which owing to the favoui’able season and keen competition among the 
bidders largely exceeded those of the previous year. The increafie of Rs 1 77 930 
under ‘ Pn.yiucial Rates, ’ was due partly to the favourable season which led to the 
prompt collection of the arrears as well as the current demand and partly to the 
increased collections of house-tax. The increase of Rs. 10,392 under ‘ Interest ’ was 
due entirely to the increase in the funded capital of the Railway Guarantee Lund of 
the Tanpre district board, while the rise of Rs. 4,563 under ‘Law and Justice— 
outcome of au increased recovery of fines under Police and 
other Acts in the chstnets of Coimbatore, Godavari aucl Madura. Improved attend- 
ance m schools was the pmcipal cause of the increase of Rs. L5,994 under 
Ediication. Under _ Medical the increase of Rs. 3,8-1.8 was found mainly in the 
contributions from private individuals and in the inoomo from endowments. Under 
Miscellaneous the lucre^e of Rs. 74,41.5 was due to auctua,tions in the collection 
of aiweais of rents ohie% on account of choultries in Tanjore district. The 
improvement of Rs 54,786 in the receipte under ‘ State Railways' is attributed to 

Taniore District Board Railway. The increase of 
s. 4S,0,.4 under ‘ Civil Works by Civil Officers’ was due mainly to a rise in the 
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receipts oii accoHui, of tlie sale of aveime i-lippiiigs wliicli arc subject to liiH-tiiation. PUfAlfCE. 
Tucreaserl coutriliutirius fi-oiti Provincial fiiutbs on afcrmut of erliicatiou ami public 
works explain the increase of Pif-. under ‘ Contriinitioiis fvom Pi'o\iEeifil to 

Local P'linils 

fl9. The total expenditure amounted to Es. S3.iS9,l<io. widle it was E,s. 80.(i6,0.5f» 'ExpciKlitiu'e, 
in the pji'eviou.s year; there was therefore a net rise of Rs. 8,83,050 in expenditure 
which v\ iis due to increased expenditure amounting to Rs. 5.44.598 under nine 
heads and decreased expenditure amountinir to Es. 1,01,543 under five heads. 

The increase of Rs. 2.188 under ‘]ntere.st on other obligations’ repre..?eiits tlie 
interest paid liy the district hoard, Eellary, on the loan taken l)y that hoard in 
connection with plagne-preventiTe measures. The rks'e of R.s. 18,S.iti under 
‘ General Administration’ was due nifiinly to increased expenditure under the head 
‘ Miscellaneous ’ chiefly in Tinnevelly (hstrict, and the rise of Pis. 17,892 under 
‘ Educ.ation ’ is atfrihutable chiefly to excess expenditure on account of high schools, 
priniary schools and results-grants. The large increase of R.s. I,ll,7t2 under 
'MecUcul’ was mainly in charges on account of plague; there was also increased 
expenditure on account of hospitals and (hspeu.saries. The payment of a gratuity 
of Pis. .5,000 to a Listrict Board Engineer accounts mainly for the increase of 
Rs. 6,13(1 under ‘ Superanimation,’ whilst the decrease of Rs. 26,-152 under ‘ Station¬ 
ery and Printing ’ was due to diminished expenditure in connection with the printing 
of forms of accounts at the Central pre.s.s. Tncrea.sed expenditure under contin¬ 
gencies on account of choultries in the districts of Taujore and Tinnevelly, chiefly 
aeciumts for the increase of Rs. 6,991 under ‘ Miscellaneous.' 2vo famine relief 
works appear to have been executed by the Pul)Iic Works department on account 
of disttict hoards in the year under report; hence the absence nf charges under 
' Famine relief ’ and the consequent decrca.se of Rs. 48,038 iu expenditure. The large 
increase of Rs. 1,17,175, under ‘State Railways’ was due partly to the working ex¬ 
penses of the Taujore District Board Railway in the rear under re])ort having ex¬ 
ceeded those of the previous year in consequence of increa.se of traffic and partly to 
the adjustment of interest on the purchase-money of the above railway since ordered 
to be treated as a loan to the Tanjore district hoard by the Government of India. 

J7o special reasons can be as.signed for the increase of Rs. 29,670 under ‘ Civil M orks 
by Civil Officers.’ The figure under ‘ Construction of Htate Railways ’ (Rs. 2,39,115) 
represents the expenditure on the conslruction of the extension to Arantangi of 
the Tanjore District Board Railway. According to the procedure laid down by the 
Go\'erument of India the total capital expenditure commencing with the outlay for 
1900-1901 both on the main line and the extensions of the Tanjore District Board 
Railway should be charged to tlie Debt head ‘ Capital account of local hoards’ 
until the capital raised by debentures is exhausted, and any excess over this should 
be charged to the head ‘ Construction of railways.’ As no loan from the public 
w'as floated iu the year under report, the expenditure incurred iu excess or the 
balance of the loan floated in 1900-1901 was charged to ‘ Construction of Railway.s.’ 

The large decrease of Rs. 82,381 under ‘ Contributions from local to provincial funds 
wms due mainly to the adjustment already mentioned of the purchase-money of the 
Tanjore District Board Railway by a loan from Government, the contribution from 
that district on account of the profits of the railway having been consequently 
reduced, and partly to short recoveries on account of Public M orks. The lunded 
capital of the district boards which stood at Rs. 23,13,397 on the Lst April 1901 
was reduced to Rs. 16,19,062 on the 31st March 1902, the veduotiou being due 
cliiefly to the sale by the Tanjore district board of the promi.ssory notes relating to 
the Railwav' Guarantee fund to the nominal value of Rs. 7 lakhs. 

30, The receipts appertaining to ‘ ADllage .service funds’ comprise (1) contii- Village 
butiiinsfrom general revenues, (2) contributions from ryots, and (3) miscellaneous Service 
sundry items. The contributions from ryots are levied under the provisions of funds. 
Madras ADllage Cess Act (IV of 1893) wliich is in force throughout the Presidency 
except iu certain taluks of Malabar district, and the contributions from the 
general rev^enues should equal the village-eess collected under the above Act. 

The total receipts of the year under report amounted to Rs. 54,55,.599 and in the 
previous year the receipts were Rs. 52,26,.574. The increase of Rs. 2,29,925 was 
in part due to the fact that the Government contribution payable fOr lOOO-iQOl was 
reduced by a sum of Rs. 1,16,000 iu adjustment of an excess contribution made by 
Government in the previous vear. It was also due to the fact that the village-cess 
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FIjrAircE. ft'ns levied tlirnngliout llte year under report at tlie imiform rate oF 9 pien in the 
rupee, "while ihe lu-wor rate of 8 pies in the rupee was iu force in tlie previous year 
till the 30th .hme. The total charges rose from Es. 50,54,016 iu the previous 
year to Es. 61,60.546. 'L’lie increase of Ea. 1,06,630 was due (1) to the payment of 
, large arrears of salary to village officers, (2) to increased expenditure on tlie con¬ 

struction and repair of cliavadis, (3) to the refund to lauka renters in Godavari 
(hstrict of the village-ce.ss erroneously collected from them, and (4) to the iiitro- 
, diictioii of the scheme for the revision of village-estahlishments in 'Pricliiuopoly 

district. The balance at the credit of the.se funds which stood at Rs. 2,31,436 on 
the l.st April 1901 wa.s raised In Es. 5,26,4S0 on the 31st iMiirch 1902. 

Irrigation- 31- Irrigatiun-cessfunds exist only in the districts of Chinglepiit, Tricliiuojioly, 

cess funds. Madura, Coiniliatore and Salem. In. Tanjore, however, voluntary contributions 
continue to be made by certain ryots towards the cost of the' establishniout for 
regulating' the supply of water from the Canvory. d'lie total receipts fell fj'oui 
Es. 39,363 to Es, 35,603. The decrease occnrreii inaiii]]" in the districts of G'hin- 
gleput and Tricliinopoly. The decrease iu Chiiigleput was due to the remis.sinn of 
the cess, while that in Triehinopoly ivas duo to the abolition of the cess in 1 lie 
reclassiliad tracts of the district. Tlie charges, however, rose from Rs. 37,270 
tolls 43,12/ The increase occurred mainly in the districts of Triehinopoly and 
Halem. The large moreaso iu Triehinopoly was due to refund of cess while that in 
Salem ropre.seuts the expendiluro inenrrod in the construction of cerl.aiii masonry 
works. The balance at the credit of these funds which stood ai) Rs. 64,145 on the 
1st April 1901 was reduced to Rs. 66,621 on the Slat March 190,2. 


Bhadraoha- 
lam road 
fund. 


Excluded 
Local funds. 


Port luid 
Marino funds. 


Oantoiiment 

fnnda. 


Mniversity fea 
fund. 


3'2. The receipts and charges ou account of the Bhiiilvachulam road fund 
amounted to Rs. 6,-W5 and Es. 5,100, while they were Rs, 6,939 and .Rs. (l'540 
reapBOtiYfcily in tlie previous year. ’ 

33, The funds compiised in the category of llxeluded Local funds aro (1) Port 
ami Miiyme funds, (2) Onntomuent fuud.s and (3) The IFiiii'or.sily Fee I'uud. T’he 
trausactious of C.antoumeiib funds are accounted for in accordamio with .special 
rules, whilst those of the two remaining fmids,foil(ov general])' the iirocod ui'e adopted 
in the case of incorporated Local funds. The'Port and Marino Fuiuls, which re- 
pr 0 .sent the krgest portion of the E.xcliided .Local fluids iu this Presidoiicy com-' 
prise the receipts and charges under the ludiau Porta Act (X of 1889), tho lauidnnr 

Pilotage funds and Pier dui's Acts (7 M 
1863 and \ If ot iS71), ihereceipts and charges falling muler Act X of 1S89 

Weir(’) Madras, (2) Eastern group and (3) 
Westem group amounted in the aggregate to Rs, 8,52,685 and Es. 5,48,2‘>9 while 
m the previous year they were Rs. 5,76,532 and Rs. 8,69,658 rcspeotivolv. I'ho 
R^s the transacfioiis of the year under vepoi't was tlm.s a suvplu.s of 

Rs. ./,04,45b, and the deficit, balance of Rs. 1,42,3.55 on tho Lst April 1901 
wa.s raised to a credit balance of Rs. 1,62,101 on the .31,st March 1902 The 

1 i 005 au'i Shipping Lues fund rose from Rs, 87,548 

a i l Ks. l,07,00o respectively in the prevdous year to Es. 94,488 and Rs. 1,10 289 

he charges oi the year under report having e.\'ceeded the receipts by R.s 1.5 801 

the balance winch stood at the crecUt ot this fund ou the Isd ApElTfiOl 
Rs, l,4a,9/'n, was reduced on the 31 sfc March 1902 to Rs 1 30 171 mn ■ ’ + 

soiri funds is adjusted against tho Port funds of the cn'oiip conJ^erned 

Se ‘'““I’"” “■“* of 

d..o»? Tho oeept, jd 5"orK‘ 

thAhr' *“• f0,.35,«7 ho-Bs '7 60 900 

year 1901-1902 n'ere E, OA rlo ® if?.fooda cliiiiog l,he 
thevL 0 Ss 36 ,o“oah R; ff’-oo*’- ^^'.“5’ ™=POO«7o'yi io thepreTioos you- 
thoftmi fdifrom li a aSlf’lf holanoo at the crodit of 

BrL2Sr4 thoWs; F»Vo“;‘f, t IS," o" ais 

joar 1900-1901; tho halAooathoKpil isoT,'Ss IlSo”™ 
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raisBil to Rs. 7(1,770 on tlie Mist iliurli lyOi. The iurested l);iliince iu Govern¬ 
ment securities, tvhieli was Rs. r!,.Sa,700 on tlie Ml .,t ;Murc!i 1901, reuiaineil uiiEiltereil 
(luring tlie .year iiinler report. 

Roaji I'ksSES. 

•'14. There i.s iiotliiug to Lie vecimlel under this lu'id, as mj roficl ce-.-es are 
levied iu tltis l^resiiltiucy, the ri'iuds btdng generally maim.tine it bv local Ijoards 
from the funds at tlieir dispo.srd. 

Eiirc.viioN CnsSEs. 

M.5. Xo education cesses are levied in rlii.s Presidency, the eo-^t of education 
being defr.ayed from Provincial fluids nud from the funds at the dispo.-al of locid 
boards. 


l^lusn ii'Ai. I’lEvenvk.s. 

Mt). Escliuliiig the ojKtningbalance of l!s. 9,-j.l,(!82, the total i'C'ecipt.s of mufassal 
miinicipalitie.s of the .Tear amounted to Rs. oM.lfi.O-jM—R,-;. 2,43,.518 mor(Mha.ri in 
1900-1901. Tin* increase occurred ehiufly under taxation, loau.s and advances, but 
it was partly comiterbalaiieed by a decline under 'rratits from Government. In 
paragraphs o7 to 4'.5 below, the revenue and tinanee of miifassal mumcijialitie.s 
only are considered. 

37. Tin* average incidence of munieipal ta-xation per ht-ad of the population rose 
from As. l-S-l including tolls and As. ] 1-9 excluding them iu 19n0-190I to A.s. bl-G 
and As. l'2-2 re.spectivoly. In the .year nnrler report the rates of the tax'es on 
buildings and lands were rai.sed from 7J to 8 per cent, of their annual value in 
A’‘izianagram, while the rate of the tax on buildiu.g.s was iiien.'ased from GJ to S per 
cent, in Tuticoriu and from 7-J to 8^ per cent, in Srirangam. The tax on lauds 
was for the hrst time levied in the municipality of Xaudyal. In Gotacamuud and 
Anakapalle thi.^ land-tax was assessed at Sg and ?>- per cent, rospectirely of the 
annual valno of the lands taxed, and not a.s iu the previous rear with reference to 
area, while in Tivupati a tax at 71 per cent, of the annual value was suhstituted 
for acreage rates iu tlio case of tigricnhural lands. The net enrreut demand of tins 
taxes oil buildings and lauds was Its. 8,94,428, or R.s. 17,693 more than in the 
previous year. x\.u increase occurred iu 43 municipalities, but it was marked only 
in Tuticoriu whore tho rate of the tax was oiiliaiiced and iii Xaudyal where the 
land-tax wa.s for the tir.st time levied during the .year. In Tiruvanndmalai and 
Bimlipatam, the demand wa.s the same as iu the prinioit.s year, but in the remaining 
fifteen towns there was a decrease, which, how'evi'r. was small, except in Ootacamund 
wheris the demand fell consiihrablv owing to tin* adverse decision of the High Court 
in a case which was taken on appeal there. There was a .slight improvement in the 
collections, the percentage of current colloction.s arh'anciiig from 91'4 to 91'8, and 
that of arrears from oS'S to .54‘2.. A .sum of Rs. 22,946 wa'i remitted or written 
off the accounts as iiTocoverablc hy municipal councils. Tlie balance^ at the end of 
the year amounted to Rs. 98,786. or Rg. 6,491 less than at the beginning, but it 
was still v'ory heavy in Bellary, Dindigul, IMadnra and Tanjore. The average 
incidence of the tax on building.s rose from Rs. 2-10-6 per honse taxed in the 
previous year to Rs. 2-11-1. As usual, the incidence w'as highest in the hill stations 
of Goorioor (Rs. 32-8-7), Ootacamundl(Rs. 12-2-3), and Kodaikanal (Rs. 11-1-5), 
and lowest iu Tiruvannamalai (Rs. 1-1-2). Iu Kodaikiinal the land-tax was not 
levied during the year, while iu Ootacamund its collection w'as hold in abeyance 
owing to the adverse decLsion of the High Court in the case above referred to. The 
extent of laud a.ssessed in Calicut. Mangalore and Vizagapatam is not known. In 
the remaining towns 65,260 acres of laud were a.s.se.ssed at Rs. 87,660, the average 
tax per acre falling from Es. 1-6-3 in the previous year to Rs. 1-5-6. Excluding 
Cochin, where the incidence (Rs. 94—6-5) was, as usual, abnormally high, owing to 
Special local circumstances, the avero.ge assessment was a,gain highest iu Rajah- 
mundry (Rs. 7-11-7) and lowest in Bellary (hs. 3-4). 

38. Ill Conjeeveram the rate at wliicli the water and drainage tax was levied 
was raised from 4 to 5 per cent, of the annual v'alue and iu Kuroool from 6 to 6 
per cent. Tho total net demand of the tax rose from Rs. 1,82,855 in 1900-1901 
to Rs. 1,9.3,441 (Rs, 1,67,054 current and Rs. 25,787 arrears). Of the current 
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dsmaud 91'0 per coat, was collected, but tbe percentage oE arrears realized -was 
only 4S’2. Excluding Bs. 7,055 romitted and written ofE tbe accoouts as irre- 
coYerablo, tboro remained a balance of Rs. 21,386 at tbo clo,ss of tlio year, tbe 
ontstanilings being again heavy in Taujore (Rs, 6,352), Ootacamund (Rs. 3,627) and 
Madura (Rs. 3,261). 


lax on arts. .39. Tile tax on arts was newly iiitrodiicod in the towns of Karur and Palui 

and was levied in all the municipalities on all cla.s.soa of the schedule. The total 
net current demand of the tax (Rs. 2,05,698) yaried hut little from that of the 
previous year. The remissions granted by the mnnicipal councils on appeal fell 
from 4 per cent, of the demand in the previoirs yoar to 3'4 per cent., but they were 
heavy in Palni (IS’8 per cent.) and Cannanore (13'6 pier cent.). The percentage of 
cui'rent oollections advanced from 90-1 percent, in 1900-1901 to 91'4 jicr cent, 
and was good, but the realizations of arrear.s which rose from 40'5 to 40-7 per 
cent, were still infbtierent. The total amount renilLted and written oil as 
irrecoverable was Rs. 7,087 against Rs. 9,924 in tbe previous yemr. The total 
number of persons a.ssessed lo tho tax on arts was -53,527 or 2-8 per cent, of the 
population, while 52,498 or 2-7 per cent, were assessed bi 1900-1901, and tie 
average incidence fell from Pus. 3-14-9 to .Rs. 3-13-G. Tbe biddenco was high in 
Cochin (Rs. S-13-9), Bimlipatani (Rs. S-5-10), and Ootacamund (Rs. 6-5-0). 

Taxon 40. The tax on servants was levied in the throe hill stations of Kodaikdnal, 

servants. Coonoor and Ootacamund at the same rates as in the previous year and it yielded 

a revenue of PtS. 3,792 or Rs. 237 less than in 1900-1901. The decrease occurred 
in tbo fir.st two towns, and was due partly to the fall in the number of visitors 
and partly to the fact that some of them p)aid tho profossion tax instead of the 
servants’ tax. 


Tolls. 


Hiscellane- 
ous receipts- 
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leoeipts. 
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41. As ill the previous year, no tolls were levied in Cochin, Oooiioor and Ootaca¬ 
mund. Of the remnuiiug 57 municipalities, 65 had toll-gates of their own, while 
two,^ namely, Srlvangam and Tnchinopoly, continued to receive a share of the 
receipts from the gates maintained by the district board. In Chicacolo, Cocanada., 
Ongole, Tirupati and iMyavaram, tolls were collected departmentallj^, whilo in the 
other town-s they were leased out to contractors. The total number of municipal 
toll-gates fell from 399 in 1900—1901 to 392, but the gross collections advanced 
from Hs. 5,15,761 to Rs. .5,29,720, the increaso bemg duo to the enhancement of the 
rate of tolls from one-half to three-fourths of tbe maximum ui Palamcottah. Of the 
total sum realized, Rs. 1,52,765 were paid to the district boards, while the contri¬ 
butions received from them amounted to Rs, 16,710. The total amount credited to 
municipal funds wa.s thus R.s. 3,93,665 or Rg. 4,279 less than m the previous year. 


-o income derived from sources othor than taxation rose from Rs. 

1-j, 9,380 m the previous year to Rs. 14,63,834—an increase winch occurred mainly 
under racoveries for services rendered to private individuals, loans and advances 
recovered heing partly counterbalanced by-a decrea.se under sale-proceeds of lands, 
etc., and contribution from Government and other sources. A revenue of Rs 41 824 
was realized from cou,servancy receipts, while only Rs. 36,748 were realized in’the 
previous year. It was largest in Trichinopoly (Eg. 6,485;, Meudura (Rs. 5,515), 
Ouddalore (Rs. 4,54o), Taujore (Rs. 4,145) and Coujeeveram (Rs. 2,547), while 
nothing or almost nothmg was derived in Berhampur, Parhikimedi, Kodaikdnal, 
Oochin, Telbclierry, Timpati mid Regapatam. Of the total uicome of Rs. 2,16,866 

slaughter-houses, Rs. 1,59,105 were from markets and 
77 ■ n’om slaughter-houses, tlie remaining Rs. 1,460 being tho receipts from 
t e ]omt lease of the market and the slaughter-house in Palamcottah. In Ghtu- 
g opu , amianore, feiivilliputtui , Tuticorin, Bimlipatani and Viziauagram, there 
were no public markets; but the needs of most of these towns were supplied by 
suitable private markets. All the other m'unicipalities had markets of their own, 

aggregate 121, or throe more than in the previous year, 
arges amounting to Rs. 6,8£.S incurred on these institutions on 
exrmW it eslabRshmeuts, the net receipts m ab tbe municipalities 

f P in 1900-1901 to Rs. 1,52,250. A sum 

year ’ realized from bcense-fees, or Rs. 5,023 more than in tbe previous 
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43. Thn income from fiiie-: uuder nmiiiri].}al and other Actfi fell from fe. 3S.779 
in 1900-1901 to Es. 3-3,.533. Tlie grants received from (Tovernnieiit amounted to 
Rs. 72,106 or Es. 61,937 less than in the previous rear. A grant of Es. .5,000 was 
made to the municipal council of fiotacamimd for the maintenance of their roads, 
and Es. 2,000 to the mimicipal council of Cuddapah for improving their finmicial 
posiliou. The contributions received from local i'umls and other .sources amounted 
to Es. 96,T'23 aud Es. 27)137 respectively, while they were Rs. ].01,927 and 
Es. 47,483 in the. previous year. The recoveries for .services rendered to private 
individuals robo from Rs. 1,27,(06 in the pueviou.s year to Es. 1,39,649. Of this 
sum, Es. 1,20,356 ■were recovered tts fees for the private scavenging service and the 
remainder for other services. The private .scavenging system was in force ia all 
the municipalith's, aud there was a further increase finm 64,062 to 67,245 in the 
numhor of hon.se.s served by the niimieipal agency. As. more than one-third of the 
total number of houses having private latrines are still out.side tlus system, thei-t' i.s 
ample scope for its further e.ytension, and the .special attention of the mauicipal 
councils lias been drawn in the mJividiial reviews to this matter. Of the total 
amount of fees (E.s. 1,30,.371} due on this account, Es. J,t!0,3.j0 or 92'2 per cent, 
were, realized within the year. The total charges which amounted to Es. 1,12,691, 
were, however, more than fully met by the receipts and the sj.stem was .self- 
supporting in 44 miinicipalitie.s; in the remaining sixteen towns the .service was 
worked at a loss to the councils. Loans amounting to Es. 25,00(1 and Es. 8,000, 
respectively, were taken from Government by the municipal councils of Eellary and 
Vaiiiyambadi for expenditure on plague-preventive measures. The municipal 
councils of Addni, Trichinopolj’ aud Tuticoriu borrowed Es. 16,00(.f, Es. 26,000 and 
E.s. 30,000, re.spoctively, from Government for expenditure on their water-works, 
while the council of Ootacamuud obtained a loan of Es. 71,-500 from Government 
and another of E.s. 13,500 in. the open market for the construction of the Tiger Hill 
reservoir. Of tho loan of Es. 71,-500 paid to the Ootacamuud council, however, 
Es. 40,000 were, after the oloso of the year, converted into a grant, 

44', The total expenditure w.a.s Es. 36,41,428 or R.s. 5,21,00-5 more than in 
1900-1901, the increase ap])eaving chiefly under public works, sauit,a,tion and 
advances and being partly counterbalanced by a decrea.se under repayment of debt. 
Examining the detail heads it will be .seen that Es. 11,32,323 were spent on public 
works, Es. 3,56,490 on education, E.s. 11,25,871 on meiEcal relief, vaccination, 
registration of vital statistics and sanitation. Es. 2,65,380 on lighting and mis¬ 
cellaneous purpo.se.s, E.s. 2,36,707 on general establishment aud E.s. 5,24,652 
on repayment of debt, advances, etc. The objects on which municipal councils 
expended their funds appear in chapter III, jiaragrajihs 43 to 57, Municipal 
Administration. 

46. Loans aggregating Es. 60,79.5 wore repaid, E.s. 11,27.5 w’ere transferred to 
sinking fund and Es. 80,379 were paid as interest on the municipal debt during tbe 
year imder repoit, the corresponding figures for the previous year being Rs. 7.3,160, 
Es. 10,111 and Es. 71,888. Advances .amounted to Rs. 3,4-5,4.36 while they were 
only Es. 27,676 in the previous year, (he increase being due to the advances made 
to the Public Works department by the municipal councils of Cocanada, Tuticoria 
and Trichinopoly for the execution of their water-supply works. The closing 
balances of all the raunioipalitie.s taken together amomited to Es. 6,23,973 or 22-1 
per cont. of the current receipts. The percentage was large in Berhampnr (72-1), 
Tnticorin (63-7), and Mangalore (-53‘2) owing chiefly to the reservation of large 
sums for expenditure on water-supply or drainage sclieme.s. In 13 municipalities 
the balance was below' the limit of I'd per emit. pre.scribed by Government, while in 
Knruool and A^'aniyambiidi, the year clo.scil with a deficit of Es. 1,077 and Rs. 466, 
respectively, which in the former towm was due maiulj' to the large outlay in 
connection with water-supply in previous years and in the latter to the heavy 
expenditure incurred on plague-preventive measm-e.s. 

46. The opeJiing' balance at- the disposal of the Municipality of Madra,s was 
Es. 3,66,190 on thollst April 1900, but on tbe l.st April 1901 it was Es. 3,63,133. 
Tbe receipts during tbe year 1901-1902 were Rs. 18,13,709, while in the previous 
year they amountecl to Es. 25,91,800 ; the difference is more than accounted for by 
the fact that tlie loans in the .year LUidor report amounted to only Es. 29,000, while 
in the year 1900-1901. Es. 10,30,000 were borrowed by the Municipality. The 
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aggregate fuiula at the disposal of th-e Municipality \rei ’0 therefoi'e Es. 21,/6,S42— 
KsT 7,81,143 less than iu the previous year. The revenue from imiiiicipal rates 
and taxes rose bvEs. 21,225 to Ea. 10,64,464 and that from municipal property and 
other source, fell hy Rs. 12,109 to Ea. 3,26,954. Owing to the tlun'ougli revision, 
of assessments in the sixth municipal division and to the ordinary I’ovision in tlie 
other divisioiis, the net ciuTent demands under the ta.x on buildings and lands and 
under the water-tax advauced and the amounts collected iindor those two lionds I'oso 
by Es. 15,255 and Es. 5,861 respectively. The deoliuo ef Es. 3,856 in the iiiceiuo 
from the tax on vehicles and animals is ascribed to the extension of tho triiiiuvays, 
to the opening of the Madras Eailway to the Beach and to tho iiitvoduction of 
rickshaws. The grant of a refund to the contractor for the sowago-fanns on 
account of lands not prepared for cultivation was the chiot reason loi' tho I all ol 
Es. S,7SS under ‘ Bunt of lands, etc.’ As the General Market wa.s cRsod i]i AiigiLst 
1901, the receipts from market and .slaughtev-hoiiHos fell by Es. 4,776. The grants 
:i,iid contriluitious from Government rose fi’om Es. 35,503 to Es. 1,89,192, as a 
grant of Es. 1,50,000 from Provincial Funds wa.s Ka.nctionotl by Govonuuimt in 
consideration of the expenditure incuvred by tho (Jomniisstonui's on accoiiiil, nl 
moasui'es for the prevontion of plague. 9'ho Municipal Comiuissioiusrs \r(ti'(' jxir- 
initted to raise a loan oF Es. i ,20,o00 iii tho opoii market iu, ooiiiuKition wilih the 
new schoino of drainage, hut tho loan wiis not flnal.o(l. I n 1900-190 I, Ihe receipts 
under ‘ Advances recovered’ ainounicdto Es. 60,676, while iu tlio year uiulor report 
Es. 1,03,280 wore rocovoi'ed. 'I'ho gi'oss ch.arges fell, from E.s. 25,94,857 iu 1900 
-1901 to Es. 19,37,946; tho diFFeronoo ol'Es. 6,56,011 was mainly due to tlu^ Fall in 
the expenditure on ‘ Now Works—^Draiuago ’ Fi-om E.s. 8,33,030 to Its. 2,74,999 and 
the decrease under ‘ Advances recoverable ’ From Es. 1,00,917 to Es. 12,952. 'I’lvo 
variations iu expeiidii.uro u.tKlar l.lieso iind other heads have heeii ijealt vviih in 
Ghapfcor 111, paragraphs 62 to 71, Municipal Administratien. 'I'ho closing balance 
waa Es. 2,.38,896 ovEs. 1,24,237 lo.ss than tho opoiiing balance. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 


VITAIi STATISTICS AND EE3IOAL SEEVICES. 


DETAILS OP CENSUS. 

1. The last census of the Presidency was taken on the night of the Isfc 
March 1901. It was the fourth regular enumeration of the population which 
has been madoj the first having been undertaken in 1871 and the two others at 
intervals of ten years thereafter. Prior to 1871, estimates of the population 
had been made through the agency of the ordinary village staff of the Revenue 
department. The first of these attempts took place in 1821-22 and a second 
followed in 1836-38. In the fifteen years between 1851 and 1866, quinquennial 
returns were compiled by the Board of Eeveniie. All of these, however, were 
rough estimates rather than actual computations, and the figures in them are 
worthless. 

2. Tho final enumeration in 1871 was taken on the night of the 14th November 
of that year. In 1881, tho enumeration, was made on the night of the 17th and on 
the morning of the 18th February. Statistics regarding the civil (or conjugal) 
condition of the people, their langnage.s and their birth-places were collected for 
the first time, and more detailed enquiry than before wa.s made into their occupa¬ 
tions and the sub-divisions of the various castes. The most striking point about 
the statistics of this enuraer.ation was the light they threw upon the effects of 
the great famine of 1876. The third census was taken on the night of the 26th 
February 1891. The information collected at it was much the same as in ISSl, 
but more attention, was paid to the subjects of caste and sect, and a return of 
those who could read and write English was obtained. 

3. In 1901, sub-castes and sects (except tho sects of Christians) were not 
recorded, but otherwise the information obtained comprised the same particulars 
as in 1891, while in addition statistics of the literacy of the people in the main 
vernaculars aud of the occupations of certain selected castes were collected, and 
the particulars of occupations shown in the pnbhshed figures were more elaborate 
than before, persons actually working at each means of subsistence being distin- 
guisbed from those who merely depended upon the earnings of others gained from 
it. A report in four volumes.—Part I, the Eeport proper ; Part II, the Imperial 
Tables, giving statistics by districts and states; Part III, the Provincial Tables, 
showing figures by taluks; and Part IV, describing the administration of the 
census,—was published in 1902. Detailed statistics and particulars will be found 
in this, and tho following line.s merely summarise the more noteworthy of them. 

4. The procedure at the actual enumeration was, in its main principles, much 
the same as on previous occasions. As 94 per cent, of the population are totally 
illiterate, it was not possible to follow the practice obtaining in western countries 
and merely supply each householder with a “ schedule ” for the entry of the par¬ 
ticulars of the members of his family and call for it again subsequently. It was 
necessary to provide a literate agency which would be able to write up for the 
whole of the people the particulars which, with the rarest exceptions, they were 
unable to enter for themselves. The Presidency was accordingly marked out 
into “blocks” containing about 30 houses each, and an “enumerator” was 
appointed to each of these to fill up the schedules for the persons found in it 
on the night of the census. The blocks were grouped into compact “ circles,” 
containing some 20 blocks apiece, which were under the control of “ supervisors,” 
and these were again arranged into “ charges,” comprising on an aveingp some 14 
circle.s, to each of which a “charge-superintendent” was appointed. Supervisors 
-and charge-superintendents were usually officials in the employ of Government, and 
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SERVICES. 220,885 enumerators, 14,277 supervisors and 1,077 charge-superintendents. 

5. In certain areas, called the ‘‘non-synchronous tr,i,cts,” where the difficulty 
of getting about the counti’y made a night cen.sus impoSiSible, or where there were 
not enough enumerators to enable it to be finished in one day, the enumeration 
was made by day-light on the morning of the 2nd March, or was even spread 
over several weeks before that date. Except in the wildest of these tracts there 
was a Preliminary and a Einal Enumeration, The former took place during 
January and February and consisted in the entry by the enumerators in the 
schedules of particulars for all persons then resident in each block. This was 
thereafter very thoroughly checked by the superior mombers of tlm coiisus staff. 
At the Final Enumeration, which occurred on the night of tlio 1st March, tho 
enumerators went round their blocks again and corrected the previous entries with 
rcferenco to the changes in the inhabitants thereof which had occurred iu tlio 
interim,—striking out the entries for persona no longer ])resont and filling np the 
iiecesaary^ particulars for new arrivals. Special arrangemoiit,? were made for 1lie 
enumeration of travellers by road, rail, rivei’, sea and canal, and of the hoiisole.ss 
poor. 

0. The morning after the census the cnmncratnv.s met their supervisor at a 
spot previously agreed upon and added up the totals of Llie houses, tho males and 
the females entered in thoir schedules. Tho supervisor compiled tho total for his 
circle and sent it by the quickest route to tho Tahsilthii’ of tho ialiik, who simi¬ 
larly compiled totals for the taluk and sent them at once to the Oollootor of tho 
district, Oollootors telegraphed the totals .so obtained to tho Oousus (loinrai.S' 
sioner for India and to the Provincial Superiutondeut of Oonsus. Tho last of those 
telegrams^ was received on the 8th March, or within a avoiJc after tho omimoratioii, 
and the difference between the “ provision,al tot,al ” of the population of tho Jh'osi- 
dmoy entered in them and the figures ovcntnally ai'riwjd sit by tho oenlTal conans 
offices, and entered in the various statistical fables, wii.s ouly '024 por cent., or 24< 
persons in 100,000. 


Area and 
population. 


Density of 
the popula¬ 
tion. 


/. the arrival of tiie schedules (there woro 80 tons of them) iu tho central 
census offices, the entries iu them wore abstracted and. tabulated by what, is known 
as the slip system,’’ the cardinal principle of which was borrowed from rocont 
practice on the Continent, and was entirely new to India. Fall partiioulars of this 
system will bo found in Part IV of the Eeport above roferrod to. Owing ruai'nly 
to its auponor economy, the 1901 census cost Es. 7-5---[) por tliouaami of tho 
population as against Es. 13-4--0 in 1891, the actual roilnotion in tliu oxpoudituro 
which was effooted amounting to Es. 1,86,000. 


Feudatory States, the area of tho Madras IVosidoucy is 
41,^ Jo square miles,^ or about 20,000 square inilo.s larger than tho United King- 
dom, and its population is 38,199,162, which, is slightly greater than that of tho 
united Kingdom at the census of 1891. Particulars by districts and by tho five 
natural divisions into which they woro grouped iutho census .statistics will be 
xoimd m the appendix to tins volume. The largest and most populoms district 
is Vizagapatam, which has an area of 17,200 sipiaro miles and 2,900,000 inhabit- 
ants a sufficiently_ heavy burden for tho shoulders of ouo Oolloctor. The 
IS City with an area, of 27 square miles, but tho least populous is 

inhabitants, or less than a fourth of the 

c Z ofiT®' r i ?fi ®-’^'olnding the oxcoptioual 

cases of Madras City and the Nilgin plateau, the average aroa of a, district is 7 036 

square mdes, or rather les.s than that of Wales, and" its ayoragrpopulation is 

Wales. Of tho total population 


j- - --- i-iicti/ vja, yy 

1,879,000, or considerably more than that of 

/i. 1 no i i _ _ • t . . _ 


4,275,178, or 11 per cent., live in 


towns and 


ipovn t n -D -1 - .XX,, xxxxxx uuL, avtfmgo popm 

18,270. In the Presidency as a whole there are 1,029 females to 


tho averngo population of a town ia 

T r\r^i\ -I . _ .. 


every 1,000 males. 

n f square mile of tho Presidency taken as 

a whole, which fell from 22/ m 1871 to 221 in 1831 (after tho great famine of 

fhJn in 1901 to 270, which is greater 

than that of any I rovmce m India except Bengal and the United Provinces 
IS twice as groat as that of Scotland and is equal to that of Germany. Tho figures 
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in the appendix give the density of each district. The district with the largest 
population per square mile is Tanjore (561), while, excluding the three Agencies, 
the Nilgiris and Knrnool,—-in all of which there are large tracts covered with hill 
and jungle,—those with the .smallest are Anantapur and Caddapah, which carry 
only 142 ancll48 persons, respectively, per square mile of their area. The variations 
in density between the different censuses show that during the past decade Gddapari 
and South Arcot have each added as many as 35 persons per square mile to their 
exi.sting population, aud that in Malabar there are 100 more people to every square 
mile than there were thirty years ago, while in Cuddapah and Kurnool, on the 
other hand, there are 14 fewer. 
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10. Excluding Gaujam and Vizagapatam and the Agencies attached to them, 
where the area statistics are uncertain, thei-e are 27 taluks in which the density is 
over 600 persons to the square mile, that is to say, is greater than the density of 
hln gland and Wales at the census of 1891. Excluding British Cochin,, which is a 
town rather than a taluk in the oi’dinary sense of the term, the taluk in which the 
pDeople are thickest is Cocanada in G6d^.vari district, where they number 1,125 
to the square mile. Ponndni taluk in Malabar (J,122) and Kumbakonam taluk in 
Tanjore (1,096), which came first and second in the list in 1891, are now 
respectively second and third. At the bottom of the scale comes the yellavaram 
'taluk of the Godavari Agency with only 31 people to the square mile. Outside 
the Agencies the only tracts in which the density falls to less than 100 persons 
"to tlie square mile are, with one exception, those which are mainly hill and jungle. 

This exception is the Kalyandrug taluk of Anantapur. 

11. In census phraseology a “ town” comprised all muuicipalities of whatever Towns and 
population (only three of them, however, contain less than 10,000 person,?) and villages, 
■certain other places selected in accordance with definite canons laid down at the 

time. A “village” ■was in almost all cases merely the revenue village, which is an 
area arranged by the revenue authorities as constituting a convenient unit for 
■administration by the ordinary staff of village officers. There were in the Presidency 
235 such towns and 55,065 inhabited viUages. Of the eleven per cent, of the people 
of the Presidency who live in towns, one-half inhabit towns with a population of • 
over 20,000 and one-third those containing between 10,000 and 20,000 persons. 

Excluding Madras City, Tiuuevelly contains the largest urban population of any 
•district, and then come Tanjore and Madura. The figures for each district will 
he found in the appendix. But in Tinnevelly there is no town of over 60,000 
inhabitants, while Taujore has three and Madura one. Anantapur, Cuddapah and 
'the Nilgiris have no towns in which there are as many as 20,000 persons. 

12. The eleven towns following are the only ones in which there are over 
50,000 people :—Madras 509,346, Madura 106,984, Trichinopoly 104,721, Calicut 
76,931, Salem 70,621, Kumbakdnam 59,673, Bellary 58,247, Tanjore 57,870, 

Negapatam 57,190, Coimbatore 53,080 and Cuddalore 52,216. Thirty-two other 
towns contain over 20,000 souls. Of- every 100 persons in the Presidency as a 
whole, 91 are Hindus or Animists, six are Mu.salmans and three are Christiana, 

"but in every 100 of the town population the correspondiug numbers are respectively 
82, 13 and 5. In the to-wns females are more numerous than in the country, but 
they are proportionately fewer than they were ten years ago, numbering 1,038 to 
every 1,000 males against 1,047 in 1891. In the eleven largest towns, where 
the demand for hard mannal labour is greatest, women are fewer iu proportion to 
the other sex than in the Presidency as a whole, and the ratio has fallen steadily 
at each of the last three censuses. 

13. There has been a striking increase in the town population during the 
decade, it being 25 per cent, greater than it was ten years ago, although the 
-people as a whole have increased by only a little over 7 per cent. There is reason 
to believe that a marked movement into the towns is in progress. 

14. The total number of occupied houses in the province is 7,206,108, of House-raam, 
which 739,314 are in towns and 6,466,794 in villages. Since 1891 houses have 
increased by 6 per cent.,—those in villages by 6 per cent, and those in towns by no 

less than 21 per cent. In the Presidency as a whole, each house contains on an 
u,verag 0 five persons, and this number has remained the same for the last thirty 
years. In the towns there is one person more to evei’y two houses than in the 
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Tillages, mscluding Madras, tlie district witli the highest avora.ge population per 
house is South Arcot, while the average number of hoiisos per square milo is 
highest in Tanjore. 

15. The population of Madrasis 509,340, or more than that of oitlier Biiauing- 
ham or Manchester at the census of 1891, and it is the third largest town iu the 
imhan Empire. The density of the population of the city as a whole is greater 
than that of any other town in the Presidency, but that o[ its outlying divisimis,— 
the first, fourth, sixth and eighth,--isless than that insovoral cities in the di,stricts. 
The average number of persons in each housu iu Madras City is nino anrl the 
average number of houses per square mile is 2,062. Tho figures for thoso partioulars 
in the various divisions follow the density of the popnlatimi .and arc each of them 
highest in the second, third, fifth and seventh divisions, which form the centre of 
the city and are its most thickly-peopled ([narters. Tho population ol' tlm town 
increased during tiie decade by 12'6 per cent., but much of the inse was duo to 
immigration from Chiuglcput and North Arcot districts, tor the number ol people 
found in the oity on the night of tho census who voturnod thcmsclvoa us having 
been born iu it was only 7'2 percent, more (ban in 1S91. These people uumberod 
68 per cent, of the inhabitants against 72 por cent, in 1S91. Tlioro are only 984 
females to evory 1,000 males in tho city, and tho proporliou of thn formoi' to 
the latter has been getting steadily smaller at every consiis since 1871. The 
.second division, the lieai't of Black Town, is the most e.ssuntially lliiulu in its 
population; tho seventh,containing Ti’iplicano and itsinoscpio, is tlio nu)stpo]iular 
with Musalmans ; and the fifth, which includes the Hurasiuii qiiarlors iu Vtqxuy, 
contains a larger proportion of Christiana than any otlio]“. 

16. .Between 1871 and 1881, owing to the great famine of 1876, tho population 
of the Pi'esidency decreased by V5 per cent, fu tho next ton yours there was a 
rebound after the famine and the rate of increase was I5’7 pur ccml,., wlii(jh Avas 
undoubtedly higher than tho normal. In the docado 180i-l!)0J, tho incroaso was 
7'2 per cent.,—6'9 per cent, iu males and 7-5 per cont. in Fomnlos. This doende 
was not a prosperous one. .Blague checked trado and ontcirpriso, and there wore 
three scarcities in the north-eastern and tho Coconn districts. TTio .sharpest 
advance in population was in .Kistua (IGti per cent.) and tho smiillost in Tanjoro 
(0'8 per cent.). The population of Visiagapatam Agoiioy dooveasod by one por cunt. 
The percentages of variation in the differont districts arc given in tho appomUx. 
It is not possible to accurately account for those, as tho oliicial statistics of births 
and deaths and of immigration and emigration are not sufficiently prociso. Migra¬ 
tion within the Presidency had no considerable share, howover, in tho chaugoa in 
the population of any district except Madras, asid thorrs is also very little immigration 
into Madras from other Provinces. The figures in the appendix show that Jioarly 
96 per cent, of the population were born in tho district in which they rvoro found 
on the Census night and that another 3 per cont. were born in distriots or states 
adjoining. So only one per cent, were born in areas Avliioh wore not coutiguons. 
The chief movement which is taking place is from this .Presidonejr to otbor coim- 
tries._ The numbers of tho emigrants to Assam, Bengal, Burma, Goylou, Ooorg, 
Cochin, Mysore and TraA'-ancore have all increased largely iu tho last twenty yan-rs, 
and census statistics show that Burma now contains 190,000 persons who wore bo,rn 
in Madras, Mysore 237,000 and Ceylon 430,000. 

17. Of the population of this Presidency 34,436,680 persons (89'IG pei- cont.) 
are Hindus, 2,477,610 (6'42 per cent.) are Musalmans, 1,038,854 (2-(i9 per ccAit.) 
ere Christians, 641,825 (1’66 per cent.) are Animists, 27,431 (0-07 por cont.) are 
Jains and 760 follow ten religions other than tlieso. Of the Christian.s umro th.au 
96 per cent, are natives of India. 

18. Since 1891, tile Hindus have advanced by 6'3 per cent., tho Musalmans by 
9’1 per cent., tho Christians by ,18-1 per cent, and the Animists by 35-7 por cent. 
There is reason for supposing that Musalmans and Chri.stiatis a.i'e more prolific than 
Hindu.?, and moreover their strength is increased by conversions from TliiKbiism, 
especially from its lower classes. The abnomal inorea.so of 35-7 per cent, which 
occurred among Animists during the decade is no indion.tion that this form of liolief 
is on the increase, but merely that the line between the followora of Animism and 
Hinduism was more accurately drawn than before. In the censuses of 1871 and 
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1881 no diffei’enoe was made between these two religions and though in 1891 the 
instructions provided for their differentiation a lai’ge number of persons who were 
really Animists failed to return themselves as such. 
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19. Hindus are proportiouately most numerous in the north-eastern and southern 
parts of the province, Musalmans on its west coast and m the Deccan districts, and 
Christians in the south and west. Detailed particulars for each district are given 
in the appendix. Hindus and Animists form 80 per cent, of the population in 
every district except Malabar,—which, owing to its being the home of the Mdppillas, 
contains more than one-third of all the Musalmans in the Presidency,—and 85 per 
cent, of it in all the remaining districts .except Knrnool, Madras, the Mlgiris 
and South Canara. In Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari they number over 97 
jier cent, of the people, these three districts containing hardly any Musalmans or 
Christians. Christians are most numerous in Tinnevelly, Madura, Kistna, Tanjore 
and South Canara, and fewest in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Bellarj and Anantapur. 
The figures for each district will he found in the appendix. In proportion to the 
rest of the population, however, they are commonest in the Nilgiris, Madras, 
Tinnevelly and South Canara. Ho particularly noteworthy variations have occurred 
during the last twenty years in the relative proportions of the Hindus and Musal¬ 
mans in the several districts. 


20. Statistics of sect were not compiled for Hindus or Musalmans as it is well 
known that the former are mostly either Saivites or Vaishnavites and that the 
latter are mostly Sunnis with a sprinkling of Shiahs. The sects of Christians were, 
however, recorded. Of the 1,038,854 followers of this faith 642,863, or 61-9 per 
cent., belong to the Church of Rome; 139,897, or 13'6 per cent., to the Anglican 
Communion; and 119,227, or 11'5 per cent., are of the Baptist persuasion. The 
■only other considerable totals are those of the Lutherans (78,036) and the Congre- 
gationalists (25,668). The Roman Catholics are proportionately far more numerous 
than any other body in the south and on the west coast, except in Tinnevelly, where 
they divide the honours with the Church of England. Oongregationalists are 
relatively numerous only in Ouddapah and Anantapur. Baptists are the most 
pi'ominent denomination in Kistna, Hellore, and Knrnool, and Lutherans form a 
large proportion of the Christians in Vizagapatam, Gdddvari and Kistna. The 
Europeans and Eurasians of the Presidency mainly belong either to the Anglican 
Communion or to the Roman Catholic Church. 

21. Owing in part to the ignorance of the mass of the people as to their Age, 
exact ages and in part to reasons for misstatements on the matter which sometimes 
weigh with them, the ages returned at an Indian Census are seldom accurate. 
Broad inferences from them are nevertheless permissible. The traces of the 
1876 famine are Mill discernible in the figures of some of the districts, the 
numbers of the people who were born at about the time it occurred being abnor¬ 
mally small. Among the Animists, who are mainly jungle tribes, the infant 
mortality is high and the number of those who live beyond sixty is small. Musal¬ 
mans and Christians are apparently more prolific than Hindus, the proportion of 
■children under five years of age among them being higher than among these last. 
Emigration has affected the ages of the people in the south and east of the province, 

as the proportion of those in the prime of life,—that is, between twenty and forty 
years of age,—is smaller there than elsewhere, owing to the considerable numbers of 
such persons who have left the country to seek a livelihood in other places. 

22. There are 545,074 more females than males in the province, or 1,029 of Ser, 
the former to every 1,000 of the latter. In twelve out of the twenty-five * districts, 
however, there are still fewer females than males. The thi’ee Agencies are among 
them, and in these the deficiency is probably due to indifferent enumeration. 

Two others of them are Madras City and the Hilgiris. In the former the 
preponderance of males is probably due to the urban nature of the district, while 

in the latter it is owing to the fact that among the imported labourers on its coffee 
estates the men largely preponderate. In the remaining seven of these twelve 
districts—Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur and Chingle- 
put—there i.s considerable ground for supposing that this deficiency of females is 


* 


In the ConsttS ataiistics the three ageucLes are treated as separate districts. 
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to no small extent clue to the deaths among young girls 'which are occasioned hy 
foi’cing maternity upon them while they are still immature. 

23. The three distinctive features of the return,s of civil condition in an 
Indian province are the universahty of marriage, the early age at which it takes 
place and the high ratio which the uumher of widows bears to the number of 
widowers. The appendix gives figures of the civil condition of 10,000 persons of 
each sex and illustrates these three points. In England and Wales in 1891, 41 pe:- 
cent, of the males, and 39 per cent, of tlie females over fifteen years of age were 
unmarried, -while in Madras the corresponding figures are rospootivoly only 26 and 
5; in the same country not even one male or fomale in 10,000 under the ago of 
fifteen was married or widowed, while in this Presidency 1 per cent, of tlio boys 
and 9 per cent, of the girls imder this age .wore married ; in England and Wale.s 
there were 231 widows to every 1.00 widowers, w.hilo here there arc 50G. 


Educatioiu 



24. But the different religious communities of the Presidency take very varying 
shares in producing these results. Marriage is not so universal with Musalmiins 
and Christians aa with Hindus, nor does it take place so early, a,nd among the 
followers of the,so two faiths widows are propoi’tionatoly rarer tha.n among Hindus. 
Compared with tlie figures of the last census, howovor, there is a satisfactory decline 
in the case of all the main religions in tho universality of matrimony and a rise in 
the age at which it occurs, while among Hindus and Christiana thoro i,s in addition 
a fall in the proportion of widows. These improvements are found also among tho 
Brahmans. Tlie .statistics of civil condition by caste show that early mn,rriagc and 
enforced widowhood are decidedly more cominou among the Toliigu people than 
among those who speak I’amil or Malayfilam. 

25. In tho Presidency as a wliole there are ].,0C6 w ivoa to 1,000 luwlninds--l ,057 
in rural areas and 1,014 in. cities. Tho proportion i.s highest among Musalmans 
(1,100) and least among Christians (1,015). Among Hindus it is 1,054. Lithe 
Agency tracts there are alleged to bo more hushiinds than wives, but this is 
doubtless due to the omission of women from the rctarn,s. In the Deccan districts 
there are 1,016 wives to every 1,000 husbands, but in tho cast of the PrG,sidoiioy 
the emigration of the men has raised the ratio to a .figure considerably in excess 
of this. 


26. Of every 1,000 persons in tho IVesidenoy only 03 are “ literate,’’ which in 
census phraseology means ablo to road and write,—o'C every 1,000 males only 119 
and of every 1,000 .females no more than 9. Particulars by distriota will he found 
in the appendix. Of 1,000 males of the Hindu, Mnsalman' and Cliristiaii roligious, 
116, 141 and 198, respectively, can read and write; and of 1,000 fomaloR, rospoc- 
tively 7, 9 and 91. Putting it another way, nearly 94 per cent, of the Hindus, 93 
per cent, of the Musalmans and 86 per cent, of tho Christians are totally uneilu- 
oated. The Ammista are practically all of them illitomto, only ono in 212 of tho 
men among them and only one in 10,191 of thoir women being aide to road .and 
write. Che Christians are far in advance of the otl'icr religious ooramnnitiea, 
aspeciaUy in mmale odiication, and this predominance is inaintaiaed even if 
European and Earaaian Oliristians aro excluded. 


j.' Madras and tho Nilgiria, tho ciroumstan.oQs of which aro oxcep- 

Lonal, the best educated districts arc the three rich ones of Taujore, Malabai- aiid 
imaevelly, Next, but ^ter a considerable interval, come Ghinglcpiit, Madura and 

tw ^ on" It f Salem, Vimgapatam and the 

by caste and race show that the 
Emasians are by far the best educated, that after them come tho Brdhmans, that 

3Tw tn! mT'*?! castes arc very closo boliind tho latter, 

in JL five co,nread and write English, nine 

knowwL R T Ohrisliaus ooL first in 

kiiowledge of the language, then .Hindus and Alusalmans last. Excluding Euro- 

however, second to certain of the 
div sions of Brilhmans. There are only six castes in which even 10 per cent, of 

Sd ■English. Eurasians, Native^Christians 

and uitHiiuans aro again prominent among tlieso. 
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29. For the first time in the 
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30. The castes and languages of 
Chapter I, pages 94 to 101. 


of Madras censuses, particulars were col¬ 
lected in 1901 of the vernaculars which the 
literate population could read and write. 
The figures in the margin show the 
number in every 1,000 persons of either 
sex speaking the four principal languages 
who were literate in those languages, 

! people have already been referred to in 


31. Four kinds of infirmities were recorded at the census, namely, insanity, 
deaf-mutism from birth, total blindness and corrosive leprosy. There were 7,276 
insane persons, 24,881 deaf-mutes, 34,409 blind people^ and 13,663 lepers in the 
Presidency on the 1st March 1901. Of these, as many as 240 were suffering from 
more than one of these afflictions, the commonest combination being insanity and 
deaf-mutism, and there was one unhappy child whp was not only insane and 
deaf-mute but blind as well. A comparison of the figures with those of the former 
censuses show.s that the proportion of the population which is afflicted with each 

of the infirmities is not only much 
smaller tlia,n it was thirty years ago but 
has even decreased during the decade 
1891-1901, though in the case of lepro.sy 
the -decUne is fractional. The figures 
are given, in the margin. 
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32. The scheme of classification of the occupations returned at the 1901 
census is the same in its essentials as that followed in 1891. The various means 
of subsistence are first divided into eight “classes,’’ these classes are nest 
subdivided into 24 “ Orders ” and these in turn are split up into 79 " Sub-orders.’’ 
The Sub-orders are finally divided into 520 “groups.” Figm’es are given in the 
statistical tables showing the number of each sex who actually work at the 
occupations in each group, the number of these who have, in addition, an interest 
of some kind in land and the number (both sexes together) who, without being 
themselves actual workers at them, are dependent upon the occupations in each 
group. 


33, The most noticeable point about the figures is the rural simplicity of the 
callings by which the bulk of the people subsist and the comparative rarity of 
industrial callings other than weaving. Of the popidation of the Presidency 68'9 
per cent, are agriculturists. Of these, more than 96 per cent, are themselves 
cultivators, tilling land which they either own or rent from others; of these 
cultivators 72 per cent, cultivate land which is their own property, or, in other 
words, are peasant proprietors. In considering these figures it must, however, be 
remembered that the small agriculturist frequently combines in himself more than 
one of the r&les which the statistics seek to distinguish, often owning a piece of 
land which he partly cultivates himself and partly leases out, hiring another piece 
from some one else and eking out his earnings by working on the laud of his 
neighbours. Of those who returned themselves as agricultural labourers, only 
13-6 per cent, are farm servants engaged for long terms, the rest being day- 
labourers. In addition to the population directly supported by agriculture, 
over 7 per cent, of the rest of the people entered themselves as subsisting 
in part by the land. Prominent among these " partial agriculturists ” are the 
village officers (possession of land in the village in which they are employed is a 
necessary qualification for some classes of these), the village and family priests, 
the lawyers, the village artisans, the pensioners, the toddy-drawers and the money¬ 
lenders. Nearly 4,000 beggars also returned themselves as eking out their earnings 
from begging by work upon the land. 


34. Next to agriculture, but after a long interval, the commonest occupations 
are those connected with the preparation and sale of food, drink and. stimulants 
(including toddy), which support 6'6 per cent, of the population, and those relating 
to textile fabrics and dress, which include aU the weavers and employ 4'2 per cent, 
of it. Excepting these three, the only other broad classes of occupations which 
support more than 2 per cent, of the people are those connected with “ Personal, 
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aid kuselold and sanitary services,” and tliose wkicli are included under “ Bartliwork 
'SErS, general labour” The figures m tlie appendix show the percentage of the 
— population of each district who are supported by the agricultural," Industrial” 
and "Professional” callings. 

35. The census statistics show separately the means of subsistence of the inbabit- 
ants of tbe eleven towns in the Presidency which have a population O'! ovei^ 50,00(1 
persons each. Among these people, as was only to he expected, agriciiltnre is no 
longer the main occupation. The provision and sale of food, drink and dress is tbe 
chief source of income of this urban population, and next como banking, money, 
lending and general trade and after them the callings connected with ilie ti'aiisport 
' and storage of merchandise. 

38, A new feature of the occupation statistics of 1001 is tlie compilation, I'o]' 
the first time in the history of Indian Censuses, of figures showing the callings 
, which are followed by the members of certain castes, Theso show In 11 striking 
manner that the various castes no longer closely adhere to the occupations which 
liave been traditionally connected with them but turn their attention to any that 
promise to be profitable. The higher castes have taken to means of subsistence 
which they would once have considered derogatory to their position and the lower 
ones are invading fields from which they were formerly excluded. 
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BIRTHS AND DEATHS. (1901.) 

\The thntjj-eighth annual report of the Sanitary Ooiumisf-ioner, Madras, 1901 ; Judi¬ 
cial and Ad'owiistrative Statistics of British India, Kill Vital t)tatistics, 
pages 21-8 to 279, XX—Wild animals and snakes, pages 37h to 3S2.] 

37. Registration of birtlis and deaths was compulsory in all miinicipoilitios and 
in 441 villages under Madras Act HI of 1899 ; this Act was in I'orco in 400 villages 
in 1900. The population I’elating to which returns were received from 1lio baiiitaiy 
Commissioner was 38/202.438, of whom 2,897,113, were in urban circles including 
municipalities and 35,305,3-25 in rural circles; these figures includo the [lopulatiou 
ill certain areas in zamindaria and agency traote, for which no roturns or very 
incorrect statistics were received, but the population of which (lanuot bn o.'ccludod 
from the figures given in tho x-eport on the census of 1901 ; Ciiropua.ns and 
Eurasians were excluded from the returns. The number of liirlhs rngisinred 
throughout the Presideucy in 1!)01(935,749) was 3 13,450 loss Iban in 1900 
(1,04^199), and the birth-rate fell from .‘U'S to 25-1 per millo ; the birth-rate For 
1900 was calculated on the population according to thn census of 1891 ; if the 
birth-rate for 1901 were calculated on the sumo jinpulation it would bo 28-3 per 
mille. The figures for Ganjdm and Madura dnstviote, whore the bii-tli-inUis wei'o 
20-5 and 16-1 per mille respectively, are inaccurate as they iiududo liirgo zamindari 
tracts, but the birth-rates in Chingloput, North Aront, Madra,s, Kisliua and 
Kurnool fell by 13'6, 9'S, 9-0, 8-6 and 7-5 per millo rospoctivoly. T'lio birlh-rate 
in municipalities foil from 38'5 per mille to 32'6 per millo, or }'.6'2 pcir millo 
calculated on the population of 1891; tho most marked diminutions in bii'tJi-rato 
occurred in Vellore, Ti-ichinopoly, Kurnool, Oonjooveram, (liilicnii, Masulipatam 
and Madras. The number of deatlis registerod bhronghont tlii^ I’rosidoiuiy ros(t by 
25,281 to 790,140 and. tlio death-rate was 21'3 pnr millo. Tho doath-rato in 1900- 
was 23'4 per mille and in 18D9 was 20'1 per milhg those figures being oahudatod 
on the population in 1891. The death-rate of infant.s rose .from 1(14'9 per millo of 
registered births to 1G6'2 per millo, but is probably still nmcli below tlio a,dual 
death-rate, as the calculated rate for tho city of Madras is 295 per millo; iu 
Malabar district it was only 98'9 per millo ; this fact is attributed to iimocurato 
registration as houso^s are scattered and it is customary to bury infants in private 
grounds; the Governor in Coxurcillia.s diroctod that ooutiunous imjairios slinitlil ho 
made in selected villages to ascertain tho causos of dofocc-ivo registration and tho 
amount of the defect. The doath-rato of male infanta was 174't) por millo and Ihat 
of female infants was 157'5por millo; tho mortality among fomalo infaiiilKS oxcoodod, 
that among male infants in no district o-vcopt the Nilgiris. The (loaJh-ralo in 
municipalities was 35'4 per radio. At Vaniyambiidi thn doath-rato was btl'-ll poi'' 
mille on account of the prevalouco of plaguo and cholera. Tho rate in Madras 
(55'5 per mille) was exceedingly heavy ; it is ascribed to imjiorfcct water-supply, 
defective and inadequate drainage, andwantof ' lungs ’ iu congested ii,r( ns ; those 
defects cannot be remedied by the municipal commission without a largo inoasiiro of 
financial assistance from Rroviucial or Imperial revonuos or both. Tlu' morinlity 
exceeded 40per mille in Bellary (48'1), Cochin (47-(5), Ambnr (4()-5). Aroot (hi'!'), 
Naiidyal (44'0) and Berhampur (40'5). 

38. The climatic conditions of the year 1901 were on tho whole mil’iivoiu'ahlo 
to public health. Moreover the .season in other, parts of India was uusatisfactory 
and this affected prices in Madras. The average prices of cholam, ragi and cumbn 
during the year were J5'C), 15-7 and 15'lseora (80 tolahs) a ni])eo^'o.siiocti voly, 
whereas the decennial averages were respectively 20'I, 22'5 and 20'0 seers'a 
rupee; the prices in 1901 were more favourable than in 1900 when the iivorago 
prices ot cholam and ragi, which ha,d been raised mainly on account of .sovoi'o fiiinlue 
prevailing in other parts of India, were 14-1 and i5'’o seers a rupee, fn s[)ito of 
the fall in prices, the death-rate increased and the decrease in tho birtli-rato was 
very marked. A fall iu the birth-rate was not unexpected, as tho rate of increase 
from 1881 to 1891 w’as abnormal on account of the disproportionate inoriuility 
among infants and elderly adults during tlie famine in 1876-77, and tin; proportion 
of the number of persons of child-bearing ago to the whole populaliou might bo 
reasonably expected to fall 16 or 17 years after the famine began'; but this alone is - 
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iasDfiicieut to account for tlie large decrease in the birth-rate; as there is no reason 
to suppose that marriages were nob carried out as usual, it mu.st be ascribed in 
great part to the influence of high prices on fecundity, as the strain caused by 
high pi ices liad acted in .some districts on the poorer classes for a series of years. 
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39. The number of deaths from cholera rose from 60,662 to 81,370; the Chief 
mortality from tliis disease was tberefore 2-2 per mille of tlie whole population; diseases, 
it was particularly high in Salem, Anantapur, tluddapah and Kortli Arcot, 
where it amounted to o’l, 4-5, '1-2 and 4'I per mille; there wero 1,161 deaths 
from cholera in Aladra.s ■where the mortality from tins cause was 2'4 per mille; the 
mortality from cholera exceeded 7 per mille in the municipal town.s of Yaniyainbadi 
(27'7j, Calicut (lO'd), Aandyal (O-fi), Gudiydttam ('”•9), Beihampnr (7'S), Mangalore 
(7'd), Erode (7’4), Salem (7'2), Cochin (7'2). The mortality in all towns was 
2-7 per mille, but in towms which had protected water-supplies the rate wa.s 1'97 
per mille. Th(3 total number of deatli.s from small-pox fell from 27,692 in 1900 to Smah-pos;. 
26,-202 ; the mortality was O'C per mille in municipal ai’eas and 0'7 per mille in 
rural 'areas. At Cochin the mortality was 17'8 per mille; this is attributed to the 
fact that the town adjoins an area under native administration where aulBcient 


attention is not paid to the prevention of the spread of small-pox; the mortality 
■was also high in the municipal towns of Vellore (3'4), Calicut (2'2), Erode (1 9) 
and Tirupattiir (r7). During the year 3,9GG persons Avero attacked with plague Plague, 
and 76'6 per cent, of them died. The chief source of infection wa.s the Mysore 
State. In municipalities there ivere 1,497 cases, of Avhich 702 and 769 occurred 


in Bellary and Vdniyambd.di respectively. At the inspection station of Jalarpet 
120 cases oi plague Avere removed from trains. The system of issuing passports 
Avas extended to admit of the surveillance of contacts, but coinpnlaory evacuation 
was not enforced. The number of persons that died from diseases registered a.s Fevers, 
fevers wa.s 294,854; malarial fever was responsible for the highe.st mortality. 

The Kur-nool district board placed at the disijosal of the Sanitary Commissioner a 
sum of B.S. 500 to enable him to conduct experiments for the extermination of 


malaria in a village Tliere appears to be reason to suspect that typhoid fever is 
more prevalent in the plains than has been supposed hitherto. The mortality from DyBentery 
dysentery and diarrhoea is 1‘1 per mille for the whole Presidency and 6 0 per apd 
mille for the municipal toAvns; the rate was particularly high in Palamcottah dianhoea. 
(15'5), Tutiooriu (10‘1), Madras (9'7), Ghingleput (9‘4), Guiyattam (9'2) and 
Periy^'ulam (8'0). 


40. There were 12,872 deaths from injuries; the death-rate from this cause Deaths from 
wa,s 0'3 per mille ; of these 1,672 wore suicides. The number of persons killed by injuries, 
wild animals and by snakes Avas 2,022 according to the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
returns and 1,829 according to the statistics furnished by the Board of Reven'ue ; 
no details are given by the former but from the details given by the latter it 
appears that 99 person.s and 7,666 cattle were killed by leopards, panthers or 
cheetahs, 83 persons and 2,424 cattle by tigers, 1,614 person.s and 1,714 cattle by 
snakes and that the total number of persons killed by animals was 215. It was 
reported that 206 persons were killed by animals and 2,0-53 by snakes in 1900. 

The numbers of persons killed by snakes in 1901 were high in South Arcot (183) 
and Tanjore (162); in Vizagapatam 55 persons were killed by tigers and 36 by 
leopa.rds, panthers or cheetahs. In South Ganara 3,241 cattle were killed by 
leopard.s, panthers or cheetahs and 496 by tigers, During the year 93 tigers, 

688 leopards, etc., and 65 bears were destroyed, and the rewards paid for their 
destruction amounted to Rs. 4,706, Rs. 11,313 and Rs. 221 respectively. The 
total amount of rewards (including Rs. 3 for one hymna) disbursed during the year 
was Rs. 16,243, of which Rs. 4,443 Avero ]jaid in Vizagapatam, Rs. 2,495 in Godavari, 

R.S. 1,678 in Ganjilm and Rs. 1,512 in South Canara. In 1900 Rs. 20,761 were 
paid as rewards for the destruction of 1,015 animals. Rank undergrowth was 
removed in 1901 from 1,377 villages at a cost of Rs. 15,177 to the State and to 
local funds; these figures iuclnde 814 villages in South Canara in which nothing 
was spent from State and local funds; up to the end of the year 1900 the amount 
expended by Government and local boards was Rs. 1,29,054. 


41. As has been already remarked, European.s a,nd Eurasians were excluded Europeans- 
from the I'eturns prepared by the Sanitary Commissioner. There were 112 Regis¬ 
trars of births and deaths under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registration Act 
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(YI of 1886) during the year 190H902. The numbers of births and deaths regis¬ 
tered both, declined during the year, the former from 283 to 247 and the latter from 
179 to 148, Tho number of baptisms rose from 1,379 in 1900-1901 to 1,397 and the 
number of burials fell from 1,217 to 1,171. Of the 1,171 European Christians who 
died during the year, 400 were under five years of age and 179 were over sixty years 
of age. Two hundred and twelve death,s were due to fever.s, 97 to cholera, 92 to 
diarrhoea and dysentery, 89 to disease,s of infancy and 86 to convulsions. 


BMIGEATION AND IMMIGRATION. (1901.) 


Kagalated 42, On 31st December 1900 there were 1,049 emigrants for Natal in the depot; 
emigration, during the year, 10,179 emigrants were admitted, making tho total number of 
Natal. emigrants for Natal 11,228, of whom 7,783 were men and 3,445 wore women; 

of these emigrants 759 were rejected by tho medical officer, 136 by the Pj’otoctoi' of 
Emigrants and 2,C91 by the agent; fifteen died a]id 6,576 emigrated iu 15 ship¬ 
ments ; in 1900, 5,492 pei’sons emigrated to Natal. The emigrants wore drawn 
chiefly from North Arcot (2,785), Madras (1,765) and Chingleput (1,091). Recruit¬ 
ing was most brisk from May to August. During the year 5,145 ejuigiunts for 
llamitiuB, Mauritius were admitted to the depot, the number admittocl in the year 1900 
having been 2,139; of these 1,231 were rejected by the depot surgeon and 10 died 
iu the depot; the number that embarked rose from 1,4 76 in IDOO to 3,599, of whom 
2,561 were men and 1,048 were women; of these emigrants 2,089 came from 
Madras and 999 from North Arcot; there woro 7 shipjiieiits during the year. 
.Botli depots were kept iu good sanitary condition and the emigrants wove 
Ewnoh generally treated well. There was no authorised emigration i.o French colonics; 

Oolomoa, ljut 738 persons were shipped in May and August '1901 from Pondicherry for 

Madagascar as passengers though they were really emigrants; of those .126 
returned in a pitiable state on account of diseases contracted in tho plains; the 
experiment of sending Indian coolies to Madagascar was a failure. 


Non-regu- 43. The number of passengers who embarked for the Straits Settlements foil 

emigration. 39,261 in 1900 to 27,950; the decrease is attributed to Die I'avourablo ch.ametor 
of the season in Tanjoro from which 20,478 persons emigrated. The number of 
passengers who ]Droceeded to Burma and Ceylon .also fell from 99,038 and 194,270 
to 84,329 and 117,992, respectively; it is not possible to .say how many of those 
wore real emigrants; tliere was a decrease in the number of pas,songer 3 for Burma 
from the districts of 'ViKagapatam, Gdddvavi and Tanjore and is mainly attributed 
to the favourable character of the season in those districts. The decline in 
emigration to Ceylon was due to the ao.me cause. The number of persons who 
emigrated to other parts of British India adva,nced from 46,569 in 1900 to 52,446. 

Immigra. 44 . During the year 238,407 passengers, of whom 10,921 were (hildron, 

anived at the several ports in the Presidency; the number of passengers who 
arrived in 1900 was 236,950. Of the former 89,609 landed in Tinnevelly district 
45,460 in Madura district and 22,717 .at Madras, and 11-1,968 of those imraioTants 
came from Ceylon, 54,488 from Burma and 16,040 from the Dtraits Settlements. 
From Natal 371 men returned with .savings amounting to Rg. 1,06,530 in the 
aggTegate, and 105 emigrants returned from La Reunion and Guadaloupe with 
gross savings of Rs. 14,883; information as to the savings brouo-ht by 247 
emigrants who returned from Mauritius is not .available. 


ffie recoiptsrose from Rs. 1.5,909 to Rs. 25,335 on .account of the increased 
to Natal and Mauritius, and the expenditure fell from Rs. 12,569 ta 
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\_AnrtuaI retanis (Iriimnlul rejwrt) uj thi> Oivii TfosjiiJiih and Dispeiiftarics in the 
Madras Presidencji for tha yvur 1901; JiuHciai aiul Adinhiiiifratiw, Sf atistics 
nf British. India, XH' — Fliispitiilt;, -paijes S80 to SS9, XV — Lunatics, pages 
290 to 002.] 

46. The medica.l inatitutioDS in tlie. Presidency at the close of the year 1901 
included 26 State ci^hl hospitals, 45 police hospitals, 430 local aiid municipal insti¬ 
tutions, 55 unaided private institutions and 23 aided private institutions; the total 
number (579) 'vvas threo less than in 1900 owing to the abolition of four police 
hospitals and one private institution and to the inclusion of two railway medical 
institutions. The ratio of hospitals and dispensaries, inclusive of the civil medical 
institutions at Madras, to every thousand of the population fell from ’014 to '013 ; 
the fall was due to the difference in population in 1891 and in 1901, the calculation 
for 1901 being' on the popnlation according to the cen.sn.s of 1901. The number 
of beds available for patients rose from 5,288 to 5,308, of which -.1,617 were in civil 
medical institution.s and 691 in private institutions ; the percentage of beds for 
females rose from 40'37 to 40■54. Clinical instruction or training was given to 
118 medical students at the General FTo.spital, Madras, and to 21 students each 
at tha Government Maternity and Ophthalmic Hospitals. 

47. Tho total number of patients treated advanced from 4.922,614 in 1900 to 
5,01.2,969, of whom 2,575,806 were men, 1,143,244 were women, and 1,293,919 
were children. The number of in-patients rose from 73,409 to 75,487 ; there was 
also an increase in the number of out-patients. The average daily attendance rose 
from 30,930 to 31,237. Oftba patients 72'68per cent, were Hindus. The number 

. of patients who attended by prosy fell from 7'C7 to 7 08 per cent, of the total number 
treated. Thu percentage of the in-patients who were cured rose from 67'91 to 58'25, 
but the ]oercentaga of those relieved and dischai’ged otherwise fell from 30’5S to 
28'82. The proportion of deaths rose to 9'18 per cent, from 7’69 and 5'73 per cent, 
in 1900 and 1899 respectively; excluding those admitted in moribund condition, 
these figures would be 7‘67, 5‘49 and 4r62 respectively; the marked rise is attributed 
to the increased number of patients admitted when suffering from clmlera (3,262 in 
1899, 10,336 in 1900 and 10,883 in 1901); the explanation does not appear to 
account satisfactorily for the whole increase in the death-rate among in-patients 
in 1901. The principal di.seases ti'eated were local diseases (64’75), including ulcers 
and disease.? of the skin (20‘92 per cent.) and diseases of the digestive system (15‘33 
per cent.), and general diseases (29'9S per cent.) including malarial fevers (10'14 
per cent.) and worm.? (5'49 per cent.). Although there were 81,370 deaths from 
cholera in the Presidency in 1901, only 10,833 patients were treated for cholera. 
Excluding from consideration certain operations which liave been removed from 
the list, it is found that the number of persons operated on ro.se from 147,801 to 
150,695 ; of these 94'54 per cent, were cured and 4’66 per cent, were relieved and 
discharged ; the ra.tio of deaths was 0'2 per cent. The prinoipal operations per¬ 
formed included 2,273 e.xcisions of tumours, 1,801 ohistotric operations and 605 
amputations. The number of operations performed by the Dental Surgeon attached 
to the General Ho.spital, Madras, rose from 1,02S to 1,183, of which 942 were 
extractions of teeth. The number of packets of quinine .sold to the public at 
post-offices rose from 5,662 in 1899 and 7,760in 1900 to 9,S33 in 1901. 

48. The gross income of institutions amoimtod to Ils. 16,10,655, of which Es. 
'6,81,370 (45 per cent.) were contributed from local .and other funds, Es. 4,11,127 

per cent.) by Government (exclusive of a grant of E.s. 20,000 made by the 
Madras Municipal Commission for the maintenance of 5 State hospitals) and 
Es. 2,79,216 (18^ per cent.) from municipal funds. The amounts of subscription 
and of cost of diet paid by patients rose from Es. 46,048 <and .Es. 24,649 in 1900 
to Es. 65,597 and Es. 29,669 respectively. The principal items of expenditure 
were Es. 7,78,641 on establishments, Es. 2,25,040 on Eui-opean medicines, and 
E,s. 1,82,231 on diet. The average cost of each patient rose from 4 annas 
6'7 pies to 4 annas 6'i pies; but the average cost of diet of in-patients fell from 
Es. 2-15-7 to Es. 2-13-1. The proceeds of the sale of quinine advanced from 
Es. 9,266 to Es. 9,627. 
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49. As in 1900 tliei’e were three lunatic asyluraa, which together had sufficient 
accommodatiou for 920 patients including 136 Europeans. Tlienninber of inmates 
on 1st January 1901 was 559; during'the year 155 were admitted; of the total 
number ot patients in the asylums 93 "were ciiachargefl and 53 diedj leaving 068 
inmates ('132 males and 136 females) at the end of 1901. .Che daily average 
number of imnotps rose from 545-48 in 1900 to 562-S6. Of the new inmates 34 were 
criminal lunatics. Thirty-tlireo insane pensons froTH Mudra.s city wore admitted, 26 
from Malabar district, & from Bangalore and 3 from Vizagapatam district; oJ' 108 
new inmate.s who had Icnowu occupation.s 29 -were coolies, 1-3 uere beggars, .[4i 
were sepoys or soldiers, and 11 were agi'icultural labourers. In the majority of caso.s 
admitted (119) the insanity took the form of mania. Eight iumate.s esc;iped ; five of 
them were recaptured, but one of these escaped again aufl was not again rocaptured. 
Of 391 ca.ses treated in which the can,so of insanity wa.s known it was duo i,o moral 
causes in 113 ca.ses and to epilepsy in 42 ca.sc.s. The ratio of deaths to tho iiotal 
uumbei' of patients treated rose froia S-95 per cent, to J I'58 pier cent.; this was 
due to ail outbreak of cholera, of which 7 imuatOvS died; ,scv( 3 u others died from 
tubercle of the lung and C from dysentory- The gross receipts wore .Hs. 1,23,991, 
of which Es. 90,235 wero received from tlio treasury; tlio increase ol Its. 7,025 
over the receipits iii lOUO wa.s due to the oiihanceinout of the ratc.s at Avhich provi¬ 
sions were cliarged for and to a. riso hi the value of twist Jor mnuufacturiiig cloth. 
The prinoipial items of expiouditure included Iks. 38,946 on uccouuti of e.stu.bU,sIi- 
ments and Els. 36,815 on account of diet; Es. 20,272 wore reuuitGd to the troa.aui'y. 
The average daily cost of diet for an ordinary native rose from Eo. D-2-l-j|-to 
Ee. 0-2-5 in Madras and from Re. O-l-S-^-.to Ro. 0-1-5 in Vizagapatam and fell from 
Re. 0-1-10-^ to Ro. 0-1-9 in Oalient; the avojuge daily co.st of diet for a ICiiropoan 
and for a, native in hospital in Madras increased J'roiu Re. 0-7-1 ami .Uo. 0-3-11 to 
Re. 0 - 8 - 4 -J- and Re. 0-4-10 respectively, l-’ho total cost of each lunatic on all 
charges calculated on the average daily strength ad-vaucod ir. tfaidraiS and Vizaga¬ 
patam from R.s. 173-0-11 and R.S. 81-15-11 to Iks. J8G-ll-]() and Es. 83-4-4 
respectively; in Calicut it declined from R.s. lOS-11-9 to Rs. 103-11-1. 


SANITATION. (1901.) 


[The sixth atinvcd repoii of the SauHaru Board, Uis thirUj-eighth amnnl rqmii of the 
Samtiirij Oorimmioiier and the twelfth aw.niial report of the Sanitary J’hiffiiioer, 
Madras, dOOJ.j 
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50. The extension of the Trichiuopoly water-works and the construction of tlio 
Vizagapatam and Oocanada water-works, whicli had been begun in 1900, wei'o in 
progress during the year; a scheme for the suppily of water to Ootaciumind from 
the Tiger Hill reservoir was under executiou. Plans and estimates wore submitted 
by the Sanitary Engineer for proposed water-supplies at Negapatam, Tinnevolly and 
Palamcottah, Guntur, Tiruvannamalai, Erode, Kumbakdaam and (loonoor and for 
improvements in the water-supplies at Addni, Knraool, Hindigul, Madura and Triclii- 
nopoly ; investigations were in progress at Calicut, Masulipatam, Saidapet, Kodai- 
kdnal, Giddalur, Ongole and Salem. The Sanitary Board examined and laid before 
Government nine schemes, the most important of which related to Kumbakonam 
(Rs. 4,05,120), Ongole (Rs. 1,20,000) and Erode (Rs. 1,03,000). 

61. No drainage work,s were constimctod during the year, hut plans and esti¬ 
mates for the improvement of drainage in Kumbakdnam were completed and sub¬ 
mitted to Government by the SaniUmy Board. Investigations regarding the 
drainage of Madura were in progress. 

52. The progress in .sewage-farrniug, sewage-filtration and the employment of 
urban rubbish and night-soil and sewage-filtrates for agricultural purposes oontinned. 
When the expenditure involved was trivial, action was us ually taken by district boards 
on the reports of District Medical and Sanitary Officers and much useful improvement 
re,suited in regard to rural water-supplies, conservancy and in the sanitation of 
schools; no important works were undertaken by local boards. A project for the 
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improvements to the market at Ootacammirl at a cost of Bs. 20,050 was sanctioned 
by Government, The Sanitary Board issued a few new type-designs and dis¬ 
seminated information regarding the extermination of rats by means of sulphur 
dioxide gas. 
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VACCINATION. (1901-1902.) 

\_Re 2 :)ort (in Vacciriatio7i m tiie 3fadras Pi'esjdp-ncy for the year 1901-1902 ; Judicial 
and Admimstrative Statistics of British India, XFJ— -Vaccination, par/es 303 
to SIS.] 

53. The staff comprised 62 deputy iospectors of vaooiuation, 088 vaccinators 
and 140 probationers ; these figures and others given helow differ slightly from those 
given in the report on vaccination as the staff employed in Bangalore and Secundera¬ 
bad Cantonments bas been excluded; the number of vacciuators was therefore 
13 less than in 1900, but the number of probatiouer.s increased by 3. The number 
of primary vaccination,? and revaccinations rose from 1,175,714 and 75,325 to 
1,229,788 and 87,318; the increase was due partly to the fact that the people are 
abandoning the idea that vaccination is a means of infecting them with plague. The 
greatest advances were shown in Vizagapatam (16,657), Madura (11,336) and 
Coimbatore (10,214), but the numbers vaccinated fell in nine districts, the decrease 
being specially noticeable in Salem (7,872); tlie explanations offered were usually 
incompleteness of staff, insufficiency of lympb and the occasional supply of inert 
lymph. The number of successful vaccinations was 1,159,909. During the year 
92 per cent, of primary and secondary vaccinations and 76 per cent, of the revacoi- 
nations were successful. The greatest .success (98'4 per cent.) Avaa obtained by the 
method known as oalf-to-arm. The number of children under one year of age yho 
should have been vaccinated is estimated to have been 1,275,000, bAit only 354,094 
were successfully vaccinated; in municipalities alone the number of infants who 
should have been vaccinated is estimated at 67,500, hut only 34,373 were vacci¬ 
nated. The vaccination of infants was carried on satisfactorily in Bellary district 
only, where the number of successful cases is 21’9 per milleof the total population; 
in Malabar the corresponding proportion was 0'9 per mille and it was very low 
in six other districts. Thirteen dejAuty inspectors failed to verify 50 per cent, of the 
cases in their ranges; nine deputy inspectors verified over 75 per cent. 
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CHAPTER YII. 


IWSTItUCTIOir. 


GEN’BRAL SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTBTTOTION. 

1. Public lustrnction is controlled by the Eduoational clepartinont of Covorn- 
luent. The control which G-overnmeiit exercise over the ITnivorsity oJ' Madraa is 
very slight and consists cliiefly in an annual audit of accounts nud in tlio rule 
whereby all changes in the by-laws of the iTuiversii-y have to receive the saiurtion of 
the Covernor in council. Colleges may be affiliated to tlio Uiiivorsity on compli¬ 
ance with certain regulations. Certain institutions are maintained and managed 
by Government directly; they include at present (li)02), four colleges for general, 
education and six colleges for special brandies of education, 108 secondary scbools, 
including technical and training scliools, and 301 primary schools. Other institutions 
are aided by Government by grants in money .for various purposes on prosaibod 
conditions. Government, local boards and mnuicipalities make froo grants in 
aid of 490 and 11,125 schools of the secondary and primary grade respectively and 
in aid of 30 other institutions under private managoment. Local board's and 
municipalities maintain in addition three colleges, 154 secondary schools and 3,535 
primary schools. Over these schools Government exercise cousiderablo control 
through the annual budgets of the local bodies whicb, under tbo Acts applying to 
them, require the sanction of Government; the grants are made on lihe rocommend- 
ationof the officers of the Educational department. Tim G ovm'iunont further hold 
annually public examinations (both general and technical) which are open to pupils 
of recognized schools, i.e., schools which are managed in accordanco wibhoortain 
oonditiona laid'down by Governmont. Candidates for eraploymont in the public 
service must ordinarily have passed one of these examinations or an examination 
held by the University, the standard of general education required ibr the several 
appointments varying- with their nature. The Governmont notify from time to 
time the text-books wliioli may be used in aided and recognized instii.nbions. Sovoral 
scholar,ships are awarded annually by Governmont in recognized schools and 
colleges, some of them being primarily appropriated to femalo Candida,tes or to 
candidates belonging to special classes whoso education is backward. In order to 
maintain a supply of competent tccachers. Government have established 36 trainin‘>' 
schools and two training colleges for teachers, grant stipends to a largo nnmbei' of 
the students therein and hold examinations on the results of which certificate,s are 
granted to those who are considered competent to teach; the staff of a recognized 
or aidod school must include a certain proportion of teaciiers holding such certifi¬ 
cates or having some equivalent professional qualifications. There are eleven 
training schools for masters and thirteen for mistres.ses under private (mission) 
manapment. Sex does not affect a candidate’s eligibility to appear for the public 
and University examinations and women can obtain degrees on, the same terms as 
men; girls may, as a rule, attend the elementary schools for boys, and there are 
also several elenientaiy schools for girls only; three colleges for women are affiliated 
to the Univeraity. The education of backward and indigent classes is .specially 
encouraged by the maintenance of schools and the grant of assistance in money to 
schools tor such classes under private management at increased rates on compliance 
with easier conditions than those prescribed for ordinary schools. Technical edu¬ 
cation IS promoted by the maintenance of and the grant of assistance to technical 
schools, by the maintenance of teebmeal colleges affiliated to the University, by the 
molusion of technical subjects among those to be offered by candidates in the 
primary and lower seoondaiy examinations and by a direction that candidates in 
the upper secondary examination shall pass in two or three technical subjects and 
Dy the award of scholarahipg to "be held in technical schools and colle;yea. In 
ele^ntary sobools the pupils are usually taught in their own vernacular languages ; 
but .English IS the medium of instruction and examination in all high schools except 
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a few vernaculai’high schools for girls aud in all colleges affiliated to the University. 
Physical erjncation is encouraged in schools aided under the results-graut system by 
the award of grauts for proficiency in drill with gymnastics or calisthenics; drill 
and gymnastics are practically compulsory in all recognized secondary schools. 
Two training schools for gymnastic instructors are maintained hy Government in 
addition to those already mentioned. Teachers are enjoined to attend to the moral 
training of their pupils and the ezaminatious for the higher grade teachers’ certi¬ 
ficates include questions on the cultivation of good habits and the formation of 
character. Eehgious instruction is not included in any of the prescribed courses of 
instruction but, with the exception of a conscience clause with reference to aided 
schools for Biiropeaua, there is nothiug in the Madras Educational Eules to prevent 
teachers in institutions under public management from imparting religions instruc¬ 
tion out of the ordinai’y school hours and teachers in aided or recognized schools 
from imparting it at any time, provided that secular instruction is given for the 
prescribed number of hours. Some account of the present state of education in 
the Presidency and in the several districts will he found in paragraphs 26 to 29 of 
Chapter VI (Details of Census) and iu the statisticaltable appended to it; apparently 
the elementary education of the masses has not kept pace with the growth of the 
population during the decade 1891 to 1901. 

2. The head of the Educational department under Government is the Director 
of Public Instruction. The department is broadly divided into (a) the Superior 
service and (i) the Subordinate service. The former consists of two branches 
called the Inffian Educational service and the Provincial Educational service. 
Nineteen posts to be filled by persons appointed in England or appointed in India 
with the approval of the Secretary of State are included in the Indian Educational 
service, aud thirty-five posts to be filled hy recruitment iu India are included 
in the Provincial Educational service. The salaries of officers in the Provincial 
service vary from Rs. 200 to Es. 700, while appointments in the Indian service 
generally carry a salary of Rs. 500 rising to Rs. 700 by annual increments of 
Rs. 50 during the probationary period of five years and afterwards a salary 
of Rs. 750 rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,000 ; personal allowances 
varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 are also granted in certain cases. 

3. For the purpose of the education of boys the Presidency is divided into 
four circles, for that of girls into three circles, each of which is under an inspector 
or inspectress of schools. Two inspectors and the three inspectresses are members 
of the .Indian service and the other two inspectors are members of the Provincial 
service. There is also an inspector of technical schools who inspects all technical 
schools throughout the Pre.sidency. There are nine assistant inspectors of schools 
who are members of the Provincial service; each has charge of a division consisting 
of two or more districts. Under them are 53 sub-assistant iuspectors; there are also 
five snb-assistant inspectors of Muhammadan and Mappilla schools, one sub-assistant 
inspector of Sanskrit schools and six sub-assistants to the inspectresses of girls’ 
schools ; the salaries of these officers range fromRs. 75 to Es. 150. For the organi¬ 
zation and periodical inspection of elementary schools 266 supervisors of schools 
work under the joint control of sub-assistant inspectors and presidents of local 
boards or chairmen of municipal councils as the case may be; all the supervisors 
except three are employed and paid by local boards or municipalities. Four 
superintendents of hill schools are employed in the Ganjam aud Yizagapatam agency 
tracts. The distribution of work among the various inspecting officers aud their 
several duties are laid down in the Madras Inspection Code. 

4. The Text-book Committee has been appointed to take into consideration 
such books as may be submitted to it by the Director of Public Instruction and to 
advise Government in regard to their suitability as text-books for the several 
classes and forms in recognized schools, to advise the Educational department as 
to the steps to be taken for the preparation and publication of new text-books when 
necessary and to help in forming under the control of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion (i) an educational library containing copies of all text-books approved from time 
to time by the department, copies of text-books approved or prescribed in other 
provinces of India and in other countries and copies of works on the theory, the 
practice and the history of education and (ii) an educational museum containing 
plans and models of school buildings and specimens of maps, diagrams, apparatus 
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and appliances suitable for schools. The Oommifctee coiisist.s of 20 membGr.s, wliO' 
are appointed by Government, in addition to the Director of Pubho Inati'uotiou, 
who is ex-officio President. The Committee has power to appoint sub-comraittees 
to deal with different subjects and languages. ^ The Committeo suhimts a.auually 
to Government a list of books considered, with its recorainendutioiis. ^ .Lho Govei n- 
ment publish annually lists of text-hooks (i) approved for uso in imstitutions 
under public management and (ii) approved for use in reoognized institutions under 
private management i the latter list is longer than the lormer in ordoi to enable 
private managei'S to exercise a greater freedom of clioico than that onjoyod by 
managers of .schools maintained by Government, by local hoards or by mniucipnli- 
ties. Dp to date the Committee has considered about 3,140 books, of which about 
1,580 have been approved. 

5 . Educational institutions are classified independoutly in tlinm ways. Firstly, 
they are classified as private institutions and public institutions.^ _i\ll indigonous 
.schools which have not accepted tho departmental standards ol iiisti’uctiou and. 
all others in which the course of in.struotion, however advanced, does not conform 
with the standards prescribed or accepted by tho University or b,y t/ho departinojit 
and which do not .submit to any public test arc private institutions, I'.iJ-, institutions 
in which only oriental claa.sicai languages or tho Qur.an uro taught. Public institu¬ 
tions include all other institutions whether under public inauagornent (/.r., inaiiagocl 
by Government, by local boards or by mnnicipalitlo.s) or undor private nianageiuoiib; 
the latter may bo cither aided by Government, by local boiii'ds or by mnuicipaliiiies 
or unaided by grants in nione}' by any of these bodies. 

G. As regards schools not managed by Govornmont, tho classes more usually 
distinguished aro “ recognized “ and “unrecognized” scffiools. Tho conditjons 
of recognifcio]! will be found in the Madras Educational .Rules. ^ Tdioy deal with tho 
general educational qualifications of the sto.l'r, tho p)'ohibitiou of managers, l.caohoits 
and pupils from taking part in politiofd agitation, tho proportion ol toaoliors to 
pupils, the accommodation and appliaiicos, sanitary infspiKition, foes, tho admission, 
promotion and withdrawal of pupils, discipline and rogislors. ,S])ocial_ tracts of 
country may be exempted from thoir operation by Govornmont and, special olassos 
of schools by the Director. Practically all unrecognized scliools aro indudiul among 
private institutions and recognized .schools among public inatitutiouH. 

7. Secnnilly, public institutions are classified according to tho nature of l.h(.v 
highest in,struction given in thorn, as primary schools (lower atul uppur), lower 
secondary or middle schools, upper secondary or high schools, .spocial .schools 
(of art, of law etc.), ai’ts-colleges (second grade and first grade) alli]io,l;od to the- 
University of Madras and professiojial coheges (of law, of modicino otu.) also 
affiliated to the University. A school nsually contaius two or more of lho I'oUow- 
ing classes or forms, infant class, first to fourth cla.sses, first to sixth forms. 
Schools arc denoted as lower primary, upper primary, lower seoondo.ry, or upper 
secondary according as they coiitahi any class between the infant and the third 
class, the fourth class, any form between the first and the third forms or botwoon 
the fonrth and the sixth forms. In socond-gracle colleges tlio highest instmotion 
is that required for the Fir.st examination in Arts, while in first-grade collogcs,. 
pupils are educated for the B.A. degi'ee examination also. In each of tho profes¬ 
sional colleges instruction for the corresponding degree examination is given. 

8 . JastZ?/, schools are further classified as English and Vornacular. .English 
schools include all schooks in which English is taught as a compulsory subject (i.e., 
as the first language) and is used as the general medinin of instruction either 
throughout the schools or in one or more of the higher classes or forms of primary 
or lower secondary schools. Other schools are Vernacular schools. 

9. Examinations are held annually with a view to test the qualifications of tho 
candidates to teach in schools and colleges. Certificates are granted on the results 
of these examinations. They are of two kinds : (1) “ General Teachers’ certificates” 
or briefly “ Teachers’ certificates,” being certificates of ability to teach tbe subjects 
that ordinarily enter into the curricula of schools for general inatructiou and (2) 
“ Technical Teachers’ certificate,? ” which are certificates of ability to touch in 
any one of the subjects included in the Government’s technical examination scheme. 
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Teachers’ certificates are of five grades : (1) Licentiate in Teaching, (2) second-grade 
collegiate, (3) upper secondary, (4) lower secondary and (5) priraai-y. There are 
three grades of Technical Teachers’ certificates, namely, (1) advanced, (2) inter¬ 
mediate and (3) elenientiuy. In each grade certificates aie divided into two 
classes—first and second—accordmg to the number of marks obtained; in some 
cases the educational qualifications of the candidates arc also considered in deter¬ 
mining the class of his certificate. Examinations ai'e hehl at several centres by 
the “ Board of Examiners for Teachers’ Certificates ” for all certificates except the 
degree of Licentiate in Teaching, the examination for which is conducted by the 
University. No candidate is admitted to an examination unless he has passed 
certain prescribed examinations. Candidates for teachers’ certificates, who have 
gone through the prescribed course at a recognized training institution, are called 
trained candidates and the certificates granted to them are called trained teachers’ 
certificates; other candidates, who must have served as teachers in recognized 
schools for a period of not less than two years buc have not undergone the course 
of training, are called untrained candidates and the certificates which they can 
obtain are designated untrained teachers’ certificates. The examinations for both 
kinds of certificates of the same grade are identical, hut the minima nniuhei's of 
marks required to enable a candidate to qualify for an untrained teacher’s certificate 
are loiver than those required for a corresponding trained teacher’s certificate. 
'J'he examination for the teachers’ certificates comprises,/r.s'^/y, a written'‘xainina- 
tion in organisation, discipline and teaching and, in the case of examinations for 
second-grade collegiate or upper secondary teachers’ certificates, moral training; 
and, a practical test in teaching a class, reading and doing black-board 

exercises, The fees to be paid by candidates are Es. 2, Rs. 4, Hs. 5 and Ks. 8 for 
tlie written examination, and Re. 1, Eo. 1, Es. 2 and Ss. 3 m the practical test in 
the primary grade, lower secondary grade, upper secondary grade and second-grade 
collegiate examinations respectively. No candidate is admitted to the test for a 
technical teacher’s certificate unless he has passed the advanced, or the intermediate 
or the elementary technical examination, as the case may be, in the subject in whicli 
he desires to be tested, or an equivalent examination. The nature of the examina¬ 
tion varies with the subject, but must include a practical test in teaching a class 
in the subject. The fees to be paid by candidates are R>s, 2, Rs. 4 and fis. 6 in 
each subject in the elementary, intermediate and advanced grades respectively. 
The names of successful candidates are published in the Fori St. George Gazette .' 

10. Training institutions are divided into five classes, viz., first-grade and 
second-grade training colleges, upper secondary, lower secondary and primary 
training schools, according to the grade of teachers’ certificate for which the pupils 
are tr.ained. Training schools are sometimes called normal schools, but this term is 
obsolete. In addition to the Teachers’ College, Saidapet (para. 42) Government 
maintain at present two training colleges and 31 training schools for master,s, five 
training schools for mistresses, and two for gymnastic instructors. Tliere are in 
addition nine aided training schools for masters and 13 for mistresses. The local 
boards also maintain from time to time sessional schools, ?.e., schools held for short 
sessions varying from three to six months in the year by special supervisors of 
schools who move from place to place according to the convenience of teachers in the 
neighbourhood who have not passed the primary examination; their object is to 
prepare siioli teachers for the primary examination in order to qualify them for 
admission to primary training schools and not to give instruction in the theory and 
art of teaching. Students from Madras Presidency are admitted to the Government 
training institutions free, and those from elsewhere have to pay for a complete 
course a fee varying from Rs. 20 to Es, 80 according to its grade. A course usually 
occupies two terms. The number of students is limited and they are selected .annu¬ 
ally from the candidates for admi.ssion. Stipends are granted hy Government to 
some of the students at the rates of Es. 6, Es. 6, Rs. 10, Es. 12 and Es. 15, according 
to the department (primary etc.), in which the students are undergoing training, 
but these stipends can he increased in certain special cases; the numbers of Govern¬ 
ment stipendiaries are limited to 730, 390, 60, 44 and 33 in the primary, lower 
secondary, upper secondary, second-grade collegiate and first-grade collegiate 
departments respectively. Local hoards also may grant stipends. A stipendiary 
employed under Government or a local board or a municipality may draw not more 
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than lialf the pay of his substantive appointment in addition to his stipend, while 
attending a training institution. 

11. Eight standards are recognized in scliool.s for general education, nauiely, the 
infant standard corresponding to the infant class, the first to fourth standards corro- 
sponding to the first to fourth classes and the fifth to seventh standards corrcHpon d- 
ingtothe first to third forms. The courses of instruction in each class or I'orm and 
the number of marks assigned for each branch of tsvery subject in the public exam¬ 
inations are detailed in the Madras Educational Eules. Tho principal school exam¬ 
inations are those known as the piimary, lower secondary and upper secondary 
exauiinatious, corresponding to the fourth and seventh standard and sixth form 
examinations respectively. These examinations are not open to pupils studying 
in “ unrecoguized ” schools. They are under the control of tlio OonmiiasicTioi' for 
Groverninent examinations (sec paragraph -17) and full particulims regarding th(;m 
will be found in the annual Calendar of the Commission. 

12. The primary e.xamination is conducted by Boards of ExiimhiDrs. (laiuli- 
dates are divided into two classes; (i) pupil candidates and (ii) private candidal e.s. 
Pupil candidates include pupils who, during iho six mouths 'ia tho case of 
night schools, four months) preceding the examiimtioii, liave boon studying oou- 
tinuously in the fourth standard or class of a school lor .general education which 
has been re.giatcrcd for aid on the reanlts-graut system anil pupils of Coverinuont 
schools in Agency tracts; such candidates pay no foes for the examination, until 
they have passed, while the fee payable by a private enndidate for admission is 
Ss. 2-8-0. A caudidaie wlio has already passed tho examination pays a fee ol lie, 1 
for each additional optional subject offered. No candidate is considered to have 
p.'ussed unloss he lias obtained one-third of tho full numbor of marks in each of tho 
compulsory subjects and in each of two ojitionai subjects ; passed ciUididatos, who 
obtain three-fifths of the full number of marks in oacli subject, a,ro placed in tJio 
first class and others iu the second class. The compulsory subjects are (1) roiiding, 
I’ecitatioii and grammar in tho first language (usually the pupils’ own vernacular 
langnago), (2) writing and spelling, (3) arithmetic inc]iidin,g fractions and mental 
arithmetic applied to simple bazaar transactions. Tliere arc ton ordinaiy optional 
subjects including agrioulture (for boys only) and noodle-work (for girls only); 
candidates who wish to qualify for tho office of karmim must pass in mensuration ; 
there are also 20 industrial subjects, any one or two of wliich may be offered by 
private candidates as optional subjects. The results of caoli examination are 
published iu the District Gazette. Certificates are issued to successful private 
candidates free of charge and to successful pupil candidates on payment of E,s. 2-8-0 
within one year from the date of publication of the results. 

13. The lower secondary exaraiuatiori includes four compulsory .subjects— 
language, arithmetic, geography and history of India—and six optional sub jects; any 
of the subjects of the eleraentai’y technical examination may also be offorod as optional 
subjects, dhe fees for admission are R.s. 3 for all tho compulsory subjects mid 
Be J for each opiional subject. In order to pass tho examination, a canilidate 
must obtain 35 per cent, of the marks iu tho first language, 30 per cent, in arith¬ 
metic, 25 per cent, in geography and in history of India and'33 per conr,. of the 

uninher of marks for all the compulsory subjects and must also pass in 
two optional subjects. To pass in an ordinary optional subject a candidate must 
obtain 33 per cent, of the full mark,s and to pass in any of the .subjects of tho 
elementary technical examination he must obtain the in arks laid down in the 
syllabus. Passed oandidato.s, who obtain not less than 60 per cent, of the. aggrogato 
niimbei of marks For the compulsory and two optional subjects, are placed in the 
first class; othor.s ai-e placed in the second. Tho results are published in the I'ovt 
St. Gim-ge Gazette and certificates are granted to successful candidates free. 

,14. Ihe four compulsory suhject.s of the upper secondary examination are 
English, second language (one of certain vernacular languages or- Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Latin, Erencli or German), mathematics (arithmotio, algebra including 
quad] atic equations, and geometry including the first three books of Euclid), and 
history and geography; any of tlie subjects of the intermediate technical examina¬ 
tion may be offered as optional subjects. Ordinarily candidates must pass in all the 
compulsory subjects and in two optional subjects, but the examination in an 
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additional optional subject may be passed by female students in lieu of algebra ■— ’ 

and geometry and by European candidates in lieu of tlie second language. Native 
candidates ignorant of English may bring up any of the vernacular languages 
mentioned as tbeir first language instead of English. To pass in English a candi¬ 
date must obtain 50 per cent, of the ■marks for hand-writing and of tho marks for 
dictation and 40 per cent, of the marks for translation or advanced composition, 
and 40 per cent, of the aggregate marks; a candidate must obtain 35 per cent, 
of the marks in order to pass in each of the other subjects; he will not, however, 
be considered to have passed in the compulsory subjects unless he obtains 40 per 
cent, of the aggregate marks for all the compulsory subjects. The names of snc- 
ces.sfnl candidates are published in the Fort St. George Gazette and certificates are 
issued to them free. Successful candidates who obtain not less than 60 per cent, 
of the aggregate marks for all the subjects are arranged in the first class in order 
of merit and all others are placed in the second class in alphabetical order. 

15. With a view to enable pupils of promise to prosecute their studies further, Government 

the GoveriiraBub award certain scholarships annually on the results of the public scholarsliips 
examinations. Particulars regarding them are published annually in t]i& Fort St. m schools lor 
George GaacMe. education. 

16. One hundred and sixty scholarships of the monthly value of Re. 1 ai-d 60 In Primary 
of the monthly value of Rs. li are awarded on the results of the second and third Standards, 
stand.ord examinations to Mappila pupils in the Ernad and Walava.nad taluks in 

the Mulab.ui- district who pass for a grant under the results-grant system (see 
pages 229 and 230) and who are certified by the inspecting officers to have shown 
sufficient merit to deserve a scholarship. These scholarships are tenable for one 
year. The Mappillas are a class of Muhammadans; tho more indigent among them 
are ignorant and fanatical and tlieir education is specially desired on account of 
their tendency to organise religious riots which lead to much loss of life. 

17. One hundred aud twenty scholarships, each tenable for three years and InLo-wer 
having a monthly value of Rs. 2, Rs. and Rs. 8 in the first, second and third years, 
respectively, and 60 special scholarships, each tenable for three years and having a 
monthly value of Re. 1, Rs. and Rs. 2 in the first, second and third years, 
respectively, are awarded annually on the results of the primary examination. 

Two of the ordinary scholarships are allotted to each district and others are 
appropriated to certain classes of pupils, but scholarships allotted to male pupils 
are awarded only to those ^vhosc pecuniary circumstances prevent them from 
prosecuting their studies without assistance. Fifteen of the special scholarships 
are intended for Muhammadaus, 15 for Brahmans and 30 for non-Brahmau caste 
Hindus. Scholarships not appropriated by the class to which they are allotted may 
ha awarded to pupils of the other specified classes. Candidates must be not more 
than fourteen years of age if girls and not more than tw'elve years of age if boys. 

18. Seventy scholarships, each tenable for three years and having a monthly In Upper 
value of Rs. 4, Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 during the first, second and third years, respectwely, Secondary 
are awarded annually on the results of the lower secondary examination. The allot- 

ment of these scholarships is similar to that of the ordinary scholarships awarded in 
lower secondary forms. The limits of tho ages of candidates are seventeen years in 
the case of girls and fifteen years in the case of hoys. 

19. The courses of instruction in twenty subjects in industrial and art schools Standards in, 
and classes are laid down in the Madras Educational Rules. In lower class technical 
technical schools, they arc divided into four standards— A, B, G and D—of 

which standard A is the lowest. Higher class technical institutions include tiong, 
classes in which preparation for the elementary or elementaiy and intermediate or 
elementary, intermediate and advanced technical examinations is afforded and the 
courses of instruction are governed by the syUa buses for those examinations; they 
may also contain the lower standards, A, B, C and D. Other subjects, such as 
.agriculture, drawing, sanitary science, book-keeping etc., are included among the 
subjects of instruction in schools for general education. Classes in which pupils 
are prepared for elementary, intermediate or advanced technical examinations are 
called respectively elementary technical, intermediate technical and advanced 
technical classes. 

20. Technical examinations are held annually under the control of the Com¬ 
missioner for Government Examinations in 96 subjects which are included under 
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21 heads, namely, civil engineering, mechanienl engineering, electrical engineering, 
physical science, geology, Mology, sanitary science, pharmacy, .agricnltnro, 
veterinary science, commerce, music, drawing etc., jeweller’s work, pi’intiug, book¬ 
binding and type-founding, wood-work and metal-work, leather-work, textile 
fabrics, glass and pottery, tailoring and dress-making, cookery. The oximiiiia- 
tions are of three grades, elemeutaxy, intermediate and advanced, j^ny person who 
has completed in a recognized school or class the prescribed course iu the subject 
or subjects in which he appears, and any employe under G overnment, a local board 
or a municipal council, who is required to pass in any of the subjecl.s, may pi’osent 
himself for examination; any other person may appear for an olomentaiy 
technical examination if he has passed the compulsory subjects of tbe lower 
secondary examination and for an intermediate or advanced examination if he 
has passed the compulsory subjects of the upper secondary examination oi' the 
matriculation examination. Other persons may be specially permitted to n.ppear 
by the Commissioner, The fees to be paid for the examinations in each subject are 
He. 1, Es. 4 and Rs. 8 for the elementary, intermediate and advance.d cxaiuinations 
respectively. The examinations are held at Madras and id various centres in tb.o 
mufassal. Intermediate examinations are hold in all subjects, but elomenlary and 
advanced examinations are held in certain subjects only. TIjo syllabuses of i,he 
exa,minations are published in the Fort St. George Ornette, and each syllabus is also 
published in the form of a pamphlet. Successful candidates are divided into 
two classes; their names are published in the Fort St. George Gaaelle, only those 
candidates who pass in the fir.st class being arranged in order of inorit. The 
numbers of marks required to pass in the second or lirst class are gouerally 35 
or 4)0 or 45 per cent, and 60 or 65 or 70 per cent, of the full marks respoctivuly; 
the examinations comprise written, oral and practical examinations or only oiio or 
two such branches of examination ; if a practical examination is included in Die test, 
a separate minimum number of marks has generally to be obtained in .it, Certifi¬ 
cates are granted to suocessM candidates; gronp-cortificates a,ro awardod 1.0' 
candidates who pass all the examinations included in ono of sixteen specified groups. 
There are six other groups of a higher standard ; for passing in all ilio subjects 
included iu one of these a diploma is granted. Diplomas are granted in agriculture, 
veterinary science, electrical engineering, drawing and oommeroo. Cliorrusts’ and 
druggists’ diplomas are awardod to candidates who pass the intomnodiato examinations 
in five prescribed subjects and serve satisfactorily for ono yoav in tho shoji of an. 
approved chemist and druggist. 

21. One hundred and eighty scholarships are awarded annually in rocognizijd 
technical,'industi'ial and art schools or classes ; 60 have a monthly valuo of Eo. 1 
each and are tenable for one year in standai'd C iu indnsrrios or iu the fifth .ytandard 
in drawing; 50 have a monthly value of Es. 1} each a.nd are tenable foi- one year 
in standard D in industries or in the sixth standard in drawing; 35, worth Es. 2 a 
month each, are tenable for one year in elementary technical olassos ; 20 have a 
monthly value of Rs. 7 each and are tenable for two years in intormodiaio technical 
classes, and the remaining 1-5 are worth Its. 10 a month eacli and me tonablo in 
advancod technical classes. These scholarships are awarded on tlie rosults of tlio 
examination in the standard or class immediately below that in which tlicy ai'o to 
be held; no scholarships arc awarded on tho results of a.n examination in any subjoot 
in which there is no higher examination. Candidates must liave been pupils' for 
one yeariu a recognized tecbnical, industrial or art school or class aud must, at tho 
time of examination, be under 22 years of ago to compete f(.)r scholarships in tho 
advanced technical classes, under 18 years of age to compot.o for scholarships in tho 
intermediate technical classes and under 16 years of ago in other casos. Tho scholar- 
rinps can be held only in recognized technical, industrial or art schools or classes. 
Twenty special scholarships, having a monthly value of Rs. 2 each, aro awarded 
annually to Mappillas attending a course in the special commercial class attached 
to the Government School of Commerce, Calicut; the course extends over a period, 
of 14^ mouths. 

Docal Government e,xert considerable influence over education, not 
only directly by the maintena.noe of institutions from Provincial funds and by the 
exercise of the extensive powers of control vested in them over local board's and 
municipal councils by the Acts relating to those bodies, but also indirectly by 
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malnng grants to local bodies and managers of iastitutions nnder private manage¬ 
ment on condition of compliance with certain regulations and of presentation of 
pupils for public examinations and by allonving local boards and municipal 
councils to make similar grants towards the cost of maintenance of pilmary and 
lower secondary schools on the recommendation of officers of the Educational depart¬ 
ment. If aid ia sought on behalf of an institution, the conditions of recognition 
must be fulfilled unless the institution has been exempted from their operation. Text¬ 
books which are not inohided in the anthoinzed list of test-books may not be used 
in aided institutions without the express sanction of Government. In schools for 
Europeans it may not he required as a condition of any pupil being admitted into 
or continuing in the school that he shall attend or abstain from attending any 
Sunday school or any place of religious worship; or that he shall attend any 
religious observance or any instruction in religious subjects in the school or else¬ 
where to which his parent or guardian objects; or that he shall, if his parent or 
guardian wishes to ‘vyithdi'aw him, attend the school ou any day exclusively set 
apart for religious observance by the religious body to which his parent or guardian 
belongs; the time or times during which any religions observance is practised or 
instruction in religious subjects is ghmn at any meeting of such a school must be 
either at the beginning, or at the end of the meeting, or both; the Director has, 
howevmr, power to exempt schools from the conditions mentioned in this danse. 
The whole income of an aided school must be devoted to educational purposes. 
Certain schools, known as poor schools, in which the majority of the pupils are 
poor or belong to certain backward and indigent classes or in which the pupils are 
Muhammadans or Mappilas, receive special treatment 

23. Grants for teaching are given under three systems, mz., (i) the salary-grant 
system, (ii) the fixed grant system and (iii) the I'esults-grant system. The aid 
given to colleges and high schools and certain other schools is on the salary- 
grant system. Salai-y-grants are usually calculated on the salaries actually paid 
by the manager, provided that such salaries appear to the Director to be reasonable, 
and, in institutions iu which the teachers do not receive fixed salaries, on such salaries 
as the Director may consider appropriate. The grants may amount to sums not 
exceeding one-fourth, one-third, one-half or two-thirds of the salaries according to 
the qualifications of the teacher or supervisor for whom the grant is made. The 
total grant to any particular institution is further limited by the sum required to 
meet that part of the expenditure which is not covered by current receipts from 
fees etc. Conditions regarding the average daily attendance of pupils, the time 
devoted to teaching, the protection of teachers a.ncl pupils from small-pox and the 
ages of teachers must be complied with. The grants are payable monthly. Grants 
may be withbekl, reduced or suspended m cases in which such frauds or irregularities 
as the falsification of registers etc. have been committed. 

24. The aid given to lower secondary and primary schools admitted to the 
permanent section of the general school list and to certain special schools is on the 
fixed grant system. A list of schools admitted to aid and of schools excluded from 
aid on the fixed grant system is published annually by the Director. The amount 
of a fixed grant is determined for three years with reference to the actual cost of the 
school during the previous year; ou first admission, however, the minimum amount 
of fixed grant to a school is not less than the average amount of the grants 
received by the manager under any other system during the previous three years ; 
the fixed grant for any particular year is further limited to the net cost of the school 
for the year. Certain conditions regarding the average daily attendance of pupils, 
the number of school days, the qualifications of teachers, the protection of teachers 
and pupils from small-pox, the courses of instruction and the presentation of pupils 
for examination must he fulfilled. The annual grants avo payable in two half- 
yearly instalments. A fixod grant can be withheld, reduced or suspended on 
account of deterioration, failure to remedy defects pointed out in writing, fraud 
or certain other similar reasons. 

25. Aid given to lower secondary and primary schools admitted to the temporary 
section of the general school list is on the results-grant sy.stem, Eesults-grants, 
though paid to the managers or teachers, are earned by the pupils on the results of 
the public examinations ; they are of two classes ; an “ ordinary ” grant is that earned 
by a pupil who obtains one-third of the maximum number of marks in each subject, 
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provided tliat the result of the class examiuation as a whole is “ fair ”, To earn 
a “ merit’’gi'ant the pupil had, till the year 1901-1902, to ohtaiii throo-tifths of 
the full marks in each subject, and the result of the class oxaminabion as a wliole 
must he “ good ” ; the words “ fair ” and good ” here indicate that, iu the 
examining officer’s opinion, if marks had been assigned, each niembor of iho class 
would have obtained on au average one-third and three-lifths of the nuixiinum 
respectively ; but in the year 1902-1903 a new rule has been broug'hi. into force, 
under which a merit grant equal to 10 per cent, of the earnings is added, to the 
earnings in the compulsory subjects and in each optional subject in ivliich 75 
per cent, of the pupils examined iu the compulsory aubjoeis and in, the partioular 
optional subject have passed. The grants are usually earned iu accordance 
with a standard scale and vary from two annas, the ordinary grant which can 
be earned by an infant in the optional drill with gymnastics or cu]iBthenic.s, to 
twelve rupees, the inerit^ grant which can be earned by a pupil, i,u Iho sevoutli 
standard (tliird form) in the oompnlsoiy subjects. Grants iiro however made 
at rates varying from 150 per cent, to 25 per cent, higher than those given 
in the standard scale for blind and deaf and dumb childron, for pui)ils iu scliools 
for backward and indigent classes and in backward localities, for Mulnimuuidan 
boys, for poor pupils iu poor schools and for ccrtiiin obhei' spocial clas.ses of 
pupils. The total amount of the results-grants payable to the nnaiiager of any 
particular school is limited to that part of the current oxpeiidituro wliudi i,s not 
covered by fees etc. Conditions relating to the average daily attendance oi pupils, 
to the number of school days, to the qualifications of teachers, to the jn'otection of 
pupils from small-pox and to the ages of pupils must bo complied with. Gists of 
schools admitted to aid and of those not admitted, to aid ai'o published aiiimally 
by the Director. _ The grants are payable annually 1.0 Iho luanagor be.l!oro iho 
close of the official year for which they are made. If tho total amount i;f Lho 
results-grants earned by pupils iu schools aided on this sy,stem o.xcoecls the budget 
allotment for tho purpose, the funds available are divided proportiouittoly .'imong 
the schools according to the grants earned. 

26. Grants can also be made towards scholarships and stiponds, to managoi'.s oJ; 
training institutions, to students in technical schools, for Kuropoan o,r])ha,nag()S, fur 
school buildings, for hostels or boarding-houses for .students, for furnituro, books 
and appliances required for schools, public libvarios and rcadijig-rooms, for .needle¬ 
work or other art and indu.strial exhibitions and toward,s (nidawmonts iuid 
In many cases the amounts of gi-ants which may bo inado dopond mi tho .sums 
contributed by managers of iinstitutions or privale’ persona. .Full detail,s j'ugiu'diii'r 
grants will be found iu tlie Graut-iu-aid Code which Ls pnblishod aunnally iutho f(‘H 
bi. (xsoige Gci'SBtttij as well as in the form of a book. The Govorumoiil, liowovor, 
reserve to themaelvos, tho rulo.s in tho code notwithstanding, tho right to withdraw 
or refuse any grant-in-aid at tlioir discretion. 


Univeisity ol kladrus is oonstitutod on the motlol of liho tJiiivm'Hii.y of 
London in all respects and is purely an examining body conforring dogreos in ai'ts 
(including teaching), law, medicine and engineoring. It wa.s iircorpovutod in lho 
year 1867 and the power of conferring degrees was granted iu I8G0. The Honate, 
which consLsts of a chancellor, a vico-chanoellor and not loss than thirty fcllow.s! 
IS divided into the four facnltio.s corresponding to tho degrees just monijonoil, and has 
power, subject to the approval of Government, to make by-law.s and reo'ulation.s. 
The present number of follows is about 200. The executive govornmont of tho 
University is vested in a. syndicate consisting of the vice-cliancallor and eight of 
tile fellowsthe faculty of arts being represented by fivo mombor.s and the other 
three facnlties by one member each. The syndicate appoints o.xaminor.s, regulate,s 
laminations,^ keeps the accounts and carries on tho coiTQ.spoiidoiico of tho 
University with the aid of a Registrar who is aji officer appointed onco in live 
years by the syndicate, subject to the approval of the Senate, on a salary of Rr. 600 
per mensem rising to Rs. 800 by annual increments of Rs. 50, Tho by-laws 
provide also for the appointment of an Assistant Registrar, d'he syndicate has 
power to recopize examinations of otlier_Universities as equivalent to oxaminatioiis 
held by the Madras ^ University with a view to enable candidates to appear for tho 
examinations of this University. There are fourteen boards of studies in the 
several branches of learning; no board consists of leas than three or more than 
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twelve raembei'.? ; tlie latter are Kelected by the .syndicate from the fellows and hold 
office for three yeai’s. The boards are empowered to submit for the consideration 
of the Syndicate nominations of examiner.? and assistant exnminer-s in their 
respective branches, to recommend the text-books from year to year, to recommend 
persons to edit selection.? from writings in vernacular languages to tje prescribed 
for the matriculation, examination, to consult .specialists who are not fellows of 
the University, and to consider and report on all matters referred to them by 
the syndicate. Heachs of affiliated colleges, members of the boards of studies and 
fellows of the University arc competent to recommend persons to be appointed 
exaininei's, and the syndicate finally sanctions tbeir appointment. Each of the 
boards of examiners suggests to the syndicate the names of such assistant examiners 
and chief assistant examiners as it considers to be specially qualified in its 
particular subject. 

28. The power (j£ conferring honorary degrees was granted in 1884. The 
honorary degree; of Doctor in the Faculty of Law has been conferred on one 
gentleman, viz., tho Hon’ble tbo Rev. William Miller, m.a., d.d., c.r.i:. 
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29. In the faculty of arts five examinations are field, namely, the Matriculation, Ordinary 
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the First examination in Arts, and the examinations for the B.A., the M.A., and the 
L.T. degrees. Successful candidates in the first, second or last of these examinations 
are arranged in two classes, the names of those placed in the first clas.s only 
being published in order of merit. Candidates who pass the B.A. or M.^. degree 
examination are arranged in three classes and in order of merit except in the third 
class in tlie list showing the results of the B.A. degree examination. A candidate for 
the Matriculation examination, who has not attended a recognized high school for 
two terms in the year before the examination, can appear only after the completion 
of the twentieth year of his age. To matriculate a candidate must obtain 40 per 
cent, of the full marks allotted to English and 35 per cent, of the marks allotted to 
each of the other three branches, mathematics, phj^sics and chemistry, history and 
geography. Persons may appear for the First examination in Ai’ts two years after 
they have matricula.ted, if they have meanwhile attended an affiliated college for 
four terms; otherwise they may appear for the examination four years after 
matriculation. The examination includes English and a second language (in each of 
which a candidate must obtain 35 per cent, of the allotted marks) and matbematios, 
physiology or physiogi’aphy, history ; a candidate must obtain 30 per cent, of the 
allotted marks in each of two of the last three hranohes. To obtain tbe degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, the candidate must, at any time Mter two years .from the date 
on which he passed the First examination in Arts and after the completion of his 
twenty-fifth year, unless he has attended an affiliated college for foitr terms after 
passing the First examination in Arts, pass an examination in English, a second 
language and a branch of science. The five branches of science which are subjects 
for the examination are mathematics and natural philosophy, physical science, 
natural science, mental and moral science, history. A candidate must obtain one- 
third of the marks assigned to each of the language divisions and one-third of the 
marks allotted to the branch selected as well as one-fourth of the full marks in each 
sub-division of that braneb. The examination for the M.A. degree includes six 
branches. Five correspond to the science branches for the B.A. degree examination 
and the sixth is language; to pass in branch II it is sufficient to pass in physics or 
chemistry and in branch III the candidate may qualify in botany or physiology or 
zoology or geology. To paa.s the examination the candidate miist obtain 40 per cent, 
of the marks assigned to one branch and 30 per cent, of those allotted to each sub¬ 
division of the branch. Candidates are not admitted until two years after theyhave 
passed the examination for the B.A. or other accepted degree. The examination 
for the degi ee of Licentate in Teaching consists of a written examination in princi¬ 
ples of educ ition, in history of education and in method and school-management and 
a practical test of skill in the management of a class and in teaching : a candidate 
must obtain 35 per cent, of the marks assigned to each branch of the written exam¬ 
ination and 40 per cent, of the total marks allotted to the examination and 40 per 
cent, of the fall marks obtainable in the practical test. 

30. Candidates for the First examination in Law must have taken the B.A. or La-w- 
other accepted degree and have attended courses of lectures in the prescribed subjects 
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at a recognized law oollegofor two consecutive term.?. The subjects of the examin¬ 
ation are jurisiirndencej Eomaii law, the law of contract,s and the law of torts. 
Oanclidfites must obtain one-third of the murks lussigned to each subject and 40 per 
cent, of the aggregate number of marks. No candidate may appear for the .B.L. 
degree examination until lie has passed the .First examination in Law and attended 
course.! of lectures in the prescribed subjects at a recognized law college for Lwo^ 
terms. Candidates are examined in the theory and law of property, Hindu and 
Muhammadan law, Indian constitutional law and criminal law. Those who fail to- 
obtain one-third of the marks in each subject and 40 per cent, of the aggregate number 
of marks do not pass. Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws are not admitted 
to the examination until two years have elapsed from the date on wliicli they passed 
the B.L. degree examination; they aro examined m one of four branches and to pass 
the examination must obtain one-third of the marks a.ssigncd to each scb-divisioii 
of the branch and 40 per cent, of the aggregate niimbor of marks. JSnccos.sful 
candidates in each of those three examinations are arranged in throo clas.sos iu the 
order of proficiency. 

31. The faculty of medicine hold examinations for the degrees of Licentiate) iu 
Medicine and Surgery, of Bachelor of Medicine and Master in Snrgmy and of 
Licentiate in Samtary Science. The L,M. and S. degree o.'iaminations comprise tho 
first, the second and the final examinations which must bo passed successively. 
These examinations are partly written and pfirtly oral and practical. CmnlidaloK 
must liaA'e attended tho pre.scribod courses of instruction and practice in recognized 
institutions and hospitals. No candidate may appear for tho first examination 
unless he has oomploted his nineteenth yeai' and been ongag'od in medical studie.s 
for two years after pa 3 .siug the Fh’st examination iu Arts, To pass' t.ho first 
examination ear did ates must obtain half tho marks in anatomy suid ouo-third of 
the marks in physiology and in chemistry and half the aggregate number of marks. 
The second examination comprises pathology, hygiene, medical jurisprudonce,, 
materia medicaand therapeutics and practical pharmacy; and the final examimition 
includes medicine, surgeiy, midwifery and ophthalmology; to pass either of these 
examinations candidates must obtain one-third of tire marks iu each sul)joot as 
well as half the aggregate number of marks assigned iu iho oxamimitioii. To 
obtain the M.B. and O.M. degree oaudidatos must pass iho first, tho second, the 
third and the final M.B. and O.M. examinations in thi.s order. Tho regulations 
governing the.se examinations aro similar to those relating to the L.M. and S. 
degree examinations. A candidate, may appear for the first examination after 
completing liis eighteenth year. The subjects of the examinations arc rospoetively 
chemistry, physics and biology; anatomy, physiology and chomisiry; pathology, 
bacteriology, materia medica and therapeutics, hygiene and medical jurispru¬ 
dence ; medicine, surgery, midwifery and ophthalmology. Candidates for the degree 
of M.D. must have taken tlie degree of M.B. and O.M. or souio equivalent degree. 
No examination is held but they aro required to submit to the medical faculty 
a the,sis or dissertation treating of any branch of medioino, surgery, midwifery 
or sanitary science which they mayliave made the special subject of study siuce 
passing the M.B. and O.M. or other accepted examination. Caiudidatcs must])roduCLi 
certificates to show that they have beon engaged in the praclico of tlicir pi’ofo.SvSion 
for two years if they have taken the B.A. degree, and for throe years if they have 
not. Persons who have passed the M.B. and C.M. or L.M. and S. degree examina¬ 
tion or an equivalent examination may a,ppear for the L.S.So, degree nxamination if 
they have attended the prescribed courses of lectures. The subjects of examination 
include physics, chemistry, sanitary law, vital statistics, pathology, hygiene, sanita¬ 
tion, sanitary engineering, drawing and mensuration; candidates must also writo a 
report on the sanita,ry conditions of some actual locality Candidates must obtain 
one-third of tho marks in each subject and half the aggregate number of marks. 
Bucoessful candidates are arranged alphabetically in two classes. Previous to the 
institution of the University medical diplomas were conferred by tho Medical Collego. 

32. The only examinations in the faculty of .engineering are the First examina¬ 
tion in Engineering and the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Engineering. 
Candidates who appear for these examinations must have passed the Ifirst examina¬ 
tion in Arts and the Finst examination in Engineering respectively. They must 
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kave undergoue certain courtiGs of iiLStviiction. The .snbject.s of the fiv.st examination 
are inatheraaticH, science and dvaiving. There are two hrauchesfor the B.E. degree 
examination, the civil hrancli and the mechanical branch. The subjects compri.sed 
in these bi'iinches ai'e I'cspectively mathematics, civil enaineering' and building, 
estimating and topographical di'awiug; and mathematics, mechanical engineering 
anduiaohine drawing and estimating. To pass either of these examinathms candi¬ 
dates must obtain one-third of the marks in each subject and half the .nggregate 
niiinber of marks assigned in the examination or branch. BuccessFul candidates 
are arranged in order of proficiency. 

33. Up to the 31st March 1902, 163 graduates had proceeded to the degree of 
Master of Arts; the. number on the rolls at present is 139, of whom no less than 97 
are Brahmans, 23 non-Brahman Hindus, 6 Native Christians, S Europeans and 2 
Muhammadans. Three women have taken the M.A. degree, two of them being 
Native Christians and one a European. Of tha twelve Masters of Laws on the roll's 
eight are Brahmans; and of 1,205 Baobelors of Laws S67 are Brahmans and onlv 
eight are Muhammadans. Out of 6,380 Bachelors of Art.s 5,172 are Brahmans and 
54 are Muharamadaiis. Again among 74 Bachelors of Engineering 52 are Brahmans, 
and there is not a single Muhammadan: of 307 Licentiates in Teaching 194 are 
Brahmans. 

34. Fees ranging from Bs. 6 to Es. 100 each are lesded from the candidates for 
the various examinations held by the Hniversity. There are also other sources of 
income, such a.s exemption certificate and convocation fees etc. Tliese cover the 
whole cost of the University and leave a surplus; the balance in favour of the 
University on the 1st April 1902 amounted to ueaidyR.s 4,60,000. The University 
also administers several endowments, instituted for the encouragement of learning 
such as awards lu the shape of scholarships, prizes and medals. 

35. Educational institutions or departments of sucli institutions may be 
affiliated to the University in arts, law, medicine or engineering. The advantages 
of affiliation include the right to enter students for the corresponding University 
examinations and the lucognitiou by the atithorities of certificates of attendance at 
lectures by the principals and members of the staff of the institution. The rules 
of affiliation include conditions regarding returns and registers, the admission of 
students, inspection and tlie number of working days. The privilege of affiliation 
may be withdrawn from an institution which has ceased to fulfil the conditions of 
affiliation oi' to present candidates for examination for a period of three successive 
years, The principals and professors of affiliated colleges managed by Government 
are generally members of the Indian Educational service. 

3G. Ai’ts-colleges are of two grades; pupils in second-grade colleges are prepared 
for the First examination iu Arts, hut not for the examination for the B.A. degree ; 
in first-grade college,s the necessary instruction for the latter examination Is also 
given. The Government maintain four arts-colleges, namely, the Presidency College 
at hiadras a,nd the colleges at Kumhakonam, Gajaliraundry and Mangalore. The first 
three of these are first-grade institutions and the fourth is second-grade. Local 
boards maintain three second-grade colleges. Seven fii’st-grade colleges, twenty 
second-grade colleges for men and three second-grade colleges for women are aided. 
There are three unaided colleges, of which one is first-grade. The majority of the 
colleges, not under public management, are connected with Christian Missions, 
the most important of them being the Christian College at Madras; 

37, Twenty-five scholarships are awarded annually by Government on the 
results of the matriculation examination to candidates who are of not more than 
eighteen years of age if males and twenty years of age if females ; they are tenable 
for two years and have a monthly value of Rs. 7 each. Six are reserved for female 
students; of the othei'S, two are intended for Uriyas, two for Mappilas, six for 
other Muhammadans, four for students belonging to backward and indigent classes, 
and five are open to other classes; scholarships allotted to male students are 
awarded only to persons who are unable to prosecute their studies without assist¬ 
ance ; the scholars must read for the First examination in Arts in an approved 
college. If a scholar obtains a place in the first class in the First examination in 
Arts, the value of the scholarship is raised to Rs. 10 a month and continued for 
two year’s to enable him to proceed to the B.A. degree examination; if a scholar 
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obtains a place in the second olas.s only, the .scholarship is continued on similar 
conditions at the same rate of Rs. 7 .a month, liliglic scliolar.ships, tonable lor two 
yeans and worth Rs. lO a month each, are awai’ded aiinuiilly on tho results ol the 
First examination in Arts to enable students of proiniso to prosocuto tbeir studies 
as far as the B.A. degree examination. The ages of candidates must not oxceod 
twenty years in the case of men and twenty-two years iii the case of 'woiiioii. d'lio 
claims of female candidates are preferred to those of male oandidutos, Otlu'r 
conditions similar to those which apply to soholarshipH held in clas.se,s for tho ITrst 
examination hi Arts apply to those .soliolarsbips. fnfonnation rogardiiig them is 
published annually in the Fort St. (reovfje Craartte. 

38. Tlia Law College, Madras, is at pre.sent tlio only odnrtiitioiial institution in 
the Presidency which afford.s facilities for tlie study of lavr. It was oponod in 1891 
as it was found that the law classes formerly attaoliod to tllti Pi'osiilency'Culloge 
were unwieldy and the conrso of iastriictioii was inadoiinato. The principal aim 
of the college, is the improvement of instruction in the theory of law; practically 
it is iiiteiidod to afford instruction to students preparing for tlie various oxamina- 
tious inlaw. The college moved into its present habitation in lcS99. It is alliliiitod 
to the Madras Uiiivensity. The rnlos rogulathig its con.stitution and working arc 
.sanctioned by the Local (jrovernmout. Tho staff consists of a principal, who is also 
the senior pro lessor, a junior professor and not less than two asaistaiit prole,ssors. 
The general management, of the college is vested in a coimcil .subject to tho 
general control of the Director of Public Instruction; the council C(m.si,sts of two 
or more judges of the High Court, the principal, tho junior jirofossor mid such 
other iiietnbors a.s may bo appointed by (Tovernmont; i.he exocutivo inaiiageiiient 
of the college is vested in the Priucijxil who is independent of tlie council in all 
matters of discipline. The college coafchuB throe kiiuhs of ehmses: (1) ILL. ohissos, 
(ii) Pleadership classe,s and (iii) special cla3,ses for studont.s attending tlio oollog(‘ but 
not preparing for tho B.L. degree and Pleadership examinatioiiiS. Tho foo.s for 
attending the B.L, cla.sses are Rs. 75 a term during tlio [h’,st year and Jl.s. 100 a t(.)rm 
during the .second year; those for attending the Ploadorship clasHD.s a,ru Its, 50 a 
term; audthose for attending tho special classes are R.s. 12 a teinu for eacli, subject, 
tho minimum lee being Rs. 20 a term. Pees a,re levied at half rato ,9 from MuJ'uira- 
madans and Hviyas, There are two terms a year. Tho Morolioad .soliolarshiii, which 
IS worth Rs. 17-8-0 per mensem and is tenable for ono ^niar, is awardotl, annually to 
the student ol the Law Coilogo who stands ]iighe.st in llio Ihst of succossful cauidi- 
datea at the First e.xamination in Law lield at the end of his second toriu of study. 
Two college ,scholai'.sIup.s. each worth Rs. 100 a term (B,s. 200 per a,nniitn) ai'ul 
tenable for one year, are awarded nnmially in the ILL. class on tho re,suits of tho 
First examination in Law. Ono of those 3cholarshi])s must bo awardodto a Mulmin- 
inndau or Uriya and the other to a stiidont who is not a Afiilnuumiulan or IJriya, 
Lending and consulting libraries are attached to tho coilogo. A caloudai,'' is 
published annually. 

39. A medical school was established by Government in 1835; in 1851 the school 
became a college. TTio control of the college was transferred in 1855 from tho Medical 
Board to the Director of Public Instruction and in 1867 the colloge was affiliutod 
to tho University of Madra.s. ^ Buildings for tho accommodation of tho college have 
bean erected aud e.xtended from time to time. Tho govornmont of tho college is 
now vested in the Principal, aided by a consultative council composed of all ihc 
professors and of any other members who may bo appointed by Govorjiimmi., 
subject to the general control of the D.ireotor of Public Instruction. 'iTie staff 
consists of a principal, thirteen professors, four locturerB, eight aasiataiit profes.sovs 
and a gymnastic instructor. The college contains fivo departments, rnz.: (i) tho 
College department, in which students are educated for the M.B. and C.M. and tho 
L.M. and S, degrees; (ii) the Apotlieoary5s department, consisting only of militai'y 
pupils, admitted by com|)etitivQ examination to qualify as Military Assistant 
Burgeons, and of female pupils; (hi) the Hospital Assistant department; (iv) the 

Druggist department; aud (v) the Sanitary Inspector’s department- - 
payable for the full coui-se, extending over fivo years, for the M.B. and 
L.M. degree amount to Rs. 610 if paid annually and Rs. 500 if paid at the 
beginning of the course; those for the L.M. and S. degree course, which extends 
over lour years, amount to Rs. 470 if paid annuEilly aud R,s. 400 if paid at tho 
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commencement of tiie course. The fees for a cour.se of throe year.s in the Hospital 
Assistant department amount to Rs. 87, in addition to a fee of Rs. 1-5 for registration 
to appear at the fiual examination. R.s. J 0 is the fee for each course in the Chemist 
and Druggist department and au additional fee of Rs. 2-5 is levied for admission to 
the iinal examination. The fee for a course in the Sanitary Inspector’s department 
is Es. 30. Casual stndents n'ho wish to attend special courses of lectures are 
admitted on payment of a fee of Rs. .30 for an autumn and Rs. 20 for a .spring 
com'.se. Female pupils attending the college pay no fees excefit a registration fee 
of Rs. -5 for each session; but those holding scholarships paid from the Countess of 
Dufferiu Fund are exempted from the payment of this registration fee. Attendance 
at the lectures given in the Medical College is vecoguizecl in Great Britain as partial 
qnalificatiou for degTee.s and diplomas granted in that country, in order to place 
the training of Hospiti^ Assistants on an improved and extended basis, orders liave 
been recently issued to discontinue the training of Hospital Assistants in the 
Medical College, to reopen the Medical School at Riiyapuram audio establish a new 
school at Vizagapatam. The scholarships, medals and pnzes awarded to pupils of 
the college are too numerous to be detailed here; information regarding them can 
be obtained from the calendar of the Medical College, which is published annually. 
Museums, a library and a gymnasium are attached to the college. Pupils have also 
-the advantage of attending classes held in the General Hospital, the Government 
Ophthalmic Hospital, the Government Maternity Hospital, the Native Infirmary 
and the Lunabio Asylum. 

-10. The College of Agriculture is .situated at Haidapet, about 5 miles from 
Madras. It is intended to affoi’d instruction to persons who desire to become 
acquainted Avith the theory and practice of agriculture, more especially that of 
South India, as well as to students preparing for exainiuation in the subjects pi'e- 
soribod for tlie diploma in agiioulturc in the Government technical examination 
scheme. The responsibility for the discipline and management of the college 
is A’ested in the Principal, under the control of the Director of Public Instruction, 
tlie Director of Agncnltnre being consulted on all important matters connected with 
its management. The staff consists of a principal, a vice-principal and fiAm assist¬ 
ants ; the Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India and the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinai'y Department, Madras, deliver oour.ses of lectures to the students in 
the third year’s class at certain times, but the visits of the Agricultural Chemist to 
the Government of India will he discontimied after the delivery of the next annual 
course. T’lie full cour.se of instruction extends over three years. A mu.seiun, two 
laboratories, a veterinary liospital, a botanical garden and a farm are attached to 
the college. The fees are Rs. 30 a session for the full course and Rs. 10 a session 
for a single subject; the fees paid by Muhammadans and members of backward and 
indigent classes are levied at half these rates. Seven district scholarships and two 
special scholarsliips, each rvorth R,s. 10 per mensem in the first year, Rs. 12-8-0 
per mensem in the second year and Rs. 15 per mensem in the third year and tenable 
for thirty-four months, are awarded annually. The district scholars are nominated 
by the Collectors of districts in rotation. The special scholarships are awarded by 
the Director on the I'GcommendatioQ of the Principal; they are intended for Muham¬ 
madans and for members of backAvard and indigent clasees. An abstract from the 
rules T'elatiug to the institution and avorking of the college is published in the Fort 
8t. Qoorgo Gazette in April in each year. 

4il. Established originally in the year 1794 as a Survey School, the institution 
was developed into a Civil Engineering College in 1857. It was reorganised in 1886 
as a College of Engineering. It Avas affiliated to the Madras University in 1877. 
The college affords theoretical and practical instruction in subjects, a knoAvdedge of 
which is necessary t(5 fit persons for employment as engineeve, surveyors and 
draftsmen. The responsibility for the discipline and management of the college is 
vested in the Principal, under the control of the Director of Public Instruction. 
The full staff consist.s of a principal, three professors, three instructors and eight 
assistants. There are also a workshop instructor and an instructor in gymnas¬ 
tics. The college contains four classes, viz.: (i) the Engineer class, (ii) the Engineer 
Subordinate class, (hi) the Sub-Overseer and Surveyor class and (iv) the Draftsman 
class. Admissions to these classes are regulated by competitive examinations held 
at several centres. Five, military students are admitted annually on the results of a 
corapetitiAm examination. The courses of instruction in these four classes extend 
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over four, three ancl-a-half, two and two years respectively. Oasaiii students are 
also admitted to the Engineer class. Students in the higher course ol engiueerhig 
are prepared for the B.E. degree examination of: the Madras Uiiiveisity. The 
monthly fees for attending the classes are Rs. 12, Rs. 6, Rs. 6 and Es. 4 ]‘(.'spec'- 
tively, hut the fees are reduced if paid in advance for the term oi' conruSO. Tlie fees 
for the entrance and final examinations range from Es. 10 to Rs. 20. StudciitK in 
the Engineer class are given subsistence allowances of li.s. oU per ineiiseni in the case 
of Europeans and Eurasians and Es. 25 per mensem in the case of natives during the 
year of practical training. Similar allowances are granted to students in the Engineer 
Suhordinate class, but their values are Rs. -30 and Rs. 20 per mensem resjioctivel)'. 
In each class three scholarships are awarded annually on the results of the cniti’ance 
examination, their monthly values being Rs. 15, Rs. 10, Rs. 3 andRs. 7 respectively; 
one of these scholarships in each class should be awarded luinually to a Mnhaui- 
madan, or a Native Christian or a European or Eurasian. The .scholaii'.sliips are 
renewable on the results of the examinations held at the end of each term. The 
Walker scholarship, which is worth about Rs. 13 per mensem, is tenable lor two aiul- 
a-half years in the Engineer Suboi’diiiate class by a native of Maliihar, Soiitli Oauara 
or the Nilgu’i district. One mechanical engineer student is iiermittod each year to 
join the Madras Railway Company’s locomotive shojis at Poramlmv; half tho jwemimn 
(Rs, 500) is defrayed by the Educational department, tho othei' hall boing paid by 
the student; the premium is for a coarse of two years. Enur .stipoml.s of the 
monihly value of Rs. 6 foi- the first year, Rs. 7 for the second year and Rs. 8 For the 
thud year are awarded annually to persons to be trained as teachers in teohiiical ov 
industrial schools. Priy,es and medals are awarded on tho results of the collogo 
examinations. On his successful completion of a courso in either of ilio first t^vo 
classes, a student is granted a diploma; a student who completes Rucce.ssfnlly a 
course in either ol the last two classes is granted a certificate. R(3i‘son,s hehljng such 
diplomas and certificates have prior claims to certain appoiiLtinouts in tho I’ulilic 
Works departraeut and under local boards. Extracts from tlie Code of Rules are 
published annually in the first issue of the I^ori SL GmrjH (hMU'ltf iu .lamuiry; 
tlie rules are also contained lu tho calendar of the College of hlngliieoriug which'is 
prrblished annually. 

42. This institutiou, established as the Govermnout Normal School in 1856, was 
converted into a college and affiliated to the University in 1386. 'ITie sfafi'consi.sts 
of a pi'incipal, a vice-principal, six senior assistants, n drawing-master, a gymnastic 
instructor and a number of junior assistants. The college is open to candidates 
who have passed the mntrioulatiou or any liigher examination oF the University of 
Madras and who are employed in schools in the Madras Rresidoncy. HfiUdeuf.s 
from native states are also admitted on payment of the following rates of I'eos For 
the full course of two forms, viz., graduates, Ra. SO; mider-griiduates who have 
passed the Eirst examination in Arts, Rs. 60; matrioulatos, Rs. 40. Tho studonts 
receive stipends from Government ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per monsem, 
according to their University qu.alification.s. Graduate students arc prepared for 
theL.T. degree examination of the Madras University and other students for tho 
departmental teacher’s certificate examination. Instruction is also given to the 
students iu drill, drawing and agriculture and the_y appear for public oxaminations 
in these subjects. A practising school of the upper SDcondaiy stondai'd is attached 
to the college; the strength of the school is over 400; tJio classcvs are ohioHy 
taught by normal students under supervision. The college has a library con¬ 
taining 5,S00 volumes and an educational nmseiiin with 350 speciinoms. Con¬ 
nected with the college are a Teachers’ Association, of which all tho students 
ai'e niGinbors, and a Popular Science Club, which arranges for Icctnrcs on scientific 
subjects hj' specialists. A hostel consisting of three sections, one for Smarllia 
Brahmans, one For Vai.shuavaBrahmans and one for GliriuStian srmdeiils is attached 
to the college. ^ The Teachers’ College has four branch ijistitutions, one (at 
teaidapot) for training gymnastic instructors for schools throughout the Presi¬ 
dency, ones Hindu irainiug school (at Saidapet) for training lower secondary 
^d primary grade teachers for the Madras and Ohingleput districts and for the 
Wesleyan Missions throughout the Presidency, one (at Madras) for training 
lower secondary and primary grade Muhammadan teachers, and one (at Madras) for 
training Panchama primary school teachers. Each of these institution,s has a 
practising school attached to it with about a hundred pupils. These schools are 
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Tisited every week by tlie principal, the vice-principal and the senior assistants in 
rotation. A calendar of the Teachers’ College is published annually, 

43. The Madras School of Arts was established in 18-30. It is divided into four 
departments. In the art-department instruction is given in drawing, painting, 
designing, modelling and engraving. The second and third departments are the 
metal-work and wood-work departments. Instruction in cotton and carpet-weaving 
is given in the textile-fabrics department. There is no entrance examination or 
entrance fee. The monthly fees in the art-department vary from As. 8 to Rs. 3. 
Boys joining the industrial class may be admitted as probationary apprentices 
for ono year and afterwards enrolled as apprentices for five years, during which 
period they receive stipends at the rates of Rs. 3, 4, 5, 7 and 10 per mensem in each 
successive year. 

44. About the. beginning of the year 1856 Sir Henry Lawrence, ic.c.e., offered 
a donation of Rs. 5,000 and a subscription of Rs. 1,000 a year, so long as be might 
bo in India, for the est.ablislrment at some hill station in this Presidency of an 
institution on the lines of the Lawrence Asylums at Sanawar and at Mount Abu 
tor the benefit of soldiers of the British army who were serving or had served in 
Madras. The Lawrence Asylum was accoi-dingly established in August 1868 on 
tlie “ Stonehouse ” property at Ootacamund with the aid of the foundation money 
and of .subscriptions raised in the Army and in England. It was amalgamated 
with the Madras Military Male Orphan Asylum in 1871 on the completion of the new 
buildings at Lovedale near Ootacamund. Though the asylum docs not belong to 
Government, it is largely controlled by Government which have sanctioned a 
code of r’ules relating to it.s management and constitution and furnish it with a 
fixed annual grant-in-aid amounting to Es. 48,000. The institution consists of a 
male and a female branch, the maximum strength of each branch being 300 and 65 
respectively. It is intended for European and Eurasian children, especially orphan 
children of military officers and soldiets ; its objects are to secure for them a healthy 
and invigorating climate, to remove them from objectionable surroundings, to 
afford them secular and religious education and to train them to earn their livelihood. 
Children labouring under any form of disease, mental or physical, which is likely 
to incapacitate them for the ordinary duties of life and, except with the special 
sanction of the Committee, the children of soldiers who have been dismissed the 
service by sentence of court-martial are not admitted. The management of the 
asylum is vested in a Committee, consisting of the Brigadier-General Commanding 
the Southern District as ex-o'^io chairman, the Collector of the Nilgiris asear-o^cto 
vice-chairman, the Assistant Adjutant General, the Assistant Quartermaster 
General, the Senior Medical Officer at Ootacamund and the Commandant of the 
Depot at Wellington as official members and three non-official members resident at 
Ootacamund and elected by the Committee; the Principal is ordinarily the secretary 
of the Committee. The Lieutenant-General Commanding the Forces in Madras 
and the Bishop of Madras are ex-ojido patrons and visitors of the institution. 
Two members of the Oommittee must visit it every month and the Committee elect 
six ladies resident in Ootacamund, two of whom must visit the female branch every 
month. The staff consists of a principal, a headmaster in the male branch, a head¬ 
mistress in the female branch and several assistant teachers in each branch. 
Instruction in literary subjects is given in the male branch as fai’ as the standard 
of the upper secondary examination and in the female branch as far as that of the 
lower secondary examination; instruction is also given in technical subjects 
including shorthand, typewriting and telegraphy and special classes may be held 
for pupils preparing for the medical and railway examinations. The instruction in 
religion includes the exposition of the main truths of Christianity without allusion 
to controverted points of faith or practice ; at the time when religious instruction 
is given in school, clergymen of the Church of Eome or ministers of the Church of 
Scotland or other Presbyterian Church or of a Non-conformist body may, on giving 
previous notice to the Principal, attend and give iirstruction to the children of their 
respective communions. The children of soldiers of the rank of corporal or private 
or of pensioners who are drawing only the pay of those ranks are admitted free, hut 
fees have generally to he paid for childi'en whose fathers or step-fathers hold higher 
rank and for the children of civilians, not being orphans and destitute. One 
scholarship is awarded annually to a hoy who has passed the lower secondary 
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exammation in the first class; it is worth. Rs. 15 per mensem and is tenable lor 
three years in an approved recognized school while he is studying lor i/he 
matriculation examination; if he passes that examination the scholarship is 
increased to Es. 20 per mensem tenable for two years to enable him to si/Udy for tho 
First examination in Arts ; if he passes that examination and nndertakoa to si/Uily 
for theB.A. degree examination in an approved college, the scholarship is continued 
for two years at a value of Rs. 25 a month for the iir.st year and Rs. 30 a moiil/h 
for the second year. Two scholarships, each of the value of Rs. In per mojisom 
and tenable for two or more years, are awarded annually to boys who show an 
aptitude for any particular trade or industry to enable them to learn it ivi some 
approved firm or institution. A. stipend, worth R.s. 20 a month and touahle lor oiio 
year, is awarded annually to a girl who has passed the lower secondary examination 
with credit with a view to her being trained as a schoolmistress in an apjpi'ovod 
training school. 

45. The press which is now known a.s tho Lawrence Asylum Press wa.s 
estuhlished in 1790 as an adjunct to the Military Malo Orphan AvSyluui. T'ho 
principal press is at Madras hut a branch press was established at Ootacaraund in 
1884, chiefly for the purpose of printing the order.s of tlie Army T.read-t|uartors. 
The press is conducted on commercial principles and its earnings are clorivod mainly 
from work done for the public; the profits ai‘o given to the Lawronco Asylum. 

46. The system of public service examinations which lias grown up in this 
Presidency owes its origin to the views expi'essed by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company in their despatch of the 19th July 1854, whioli, wliilo 
authorizing thii Government of India to establish a liboi'al system of education 
throughout India, approved of the institution of o.xaminaLions for tostdng llio 
fitness of candidates for employment in various offices under Governmoiit. .All 
appointments in the public service, except such as are reserved or are specially 
exempted from the operation of the examination rules are divided into two groat 
classes: (1) appointments in the “superior ” sorvico caiTying salaries of less than 
Rs. 15 per mensem and all apipointmenta in the “inferior” service except snob 
as are menial in their character aud (2) appointments in the “superior’’ service 
caiTying salaries of R,s. 15 per mensem and upwards. Tho lowest gcnorul tost 
prescribed for admission to the former is tho primary examination; and tho lowest, 
test for admission to the latter is the upper secondary examination, or the University 
matriculation examination supplemented by a test in hand-writing and dictation. 
In addition to these general tests, pei’.sons in the public service have to pass certain 
special tests before they can hold some of the higher appointments; tlieso tests 
include precis-writing, translation, account.s, civil judicial, criminal judicial], rovonuo, 
sea customs, and jail tests and six tests for officers of the Salt, Abkdri and Soparato 
Revenue department. Although the higher appointments are not oxprosaly cloaod 
to persons who have passed general tests in addition to those already mentioned, yet 
by and through the operation of the rules regulating the sjiecial tests some of itho 
higher appointments have come to be restricted i.o persons of higher educational 
attainments. than those represented by the lowest qnalification for employment. 
Thus, there is no rule which directly declare.s that iioiio hut oandidale.s who have 
passed at least the First examination in Arts held by the Madras University shall 
be appointed Tahsildars or Inspectors of Police, but only persons ■who have pa.ssed 
the First examination in Arts are admitted to the criminal judicial tests prescribed 
for those appointments. Similarly no person who is not a graduaio can oi-dumrily 
expect to become a Deputy Collector, as none but graduates arc, as a rule, permitted 
to appear for the revenue test, higher grade, which is one of the special tests pro¬ 
scribed for the office of Deputy Gollector. Except for such restiriction.s regarding 
general educational qualifications the examinations are open 1o all candidates; they 
are not competitive but the selection of persons for certain appointments is 
restricted to persons who have passed the prescribed tests. 

47. For the conduct of examinations held by Govornmont, the Commissioner 

"tenanted 0ml Service examinations, or the Gommissionership for 
nations, aa the office is now, called, was instituted in 1860, 
steel to the Director of Public Instruction, but was subsequently 
by a Member of the Board of Revenue. Since 1880, however* 
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it has been held by the Director of Public Instafuction. The correspondence of 
the Commissionoi’ is carried on by a Secretary. The examiners for the several 
examinations under his control are appointed by the Commissioner and are paid 
out of the fees realized from the candidates. Most of the examinations prescribed 
for entry into the various departments of the public service are conducted by the 
Commissioner besides others for the promotion of genei-al and technical education. 
The following is a list of the examinations at present under his control: — 

(1) The primary examination. 

(2) The lower secondary examination. 

(5) The upper secondary examination. 

(4) The Government technical examinations. 

(6) An examination of under‘-gx'aduates in handwriting and dictabiou. 

(b) An examination of candidates for the grade of Civil Medical Pupil. 

(7J An examination of candidates for the grade of Native Military Hospital 
Assistant. 

(8) An examination of candidates for the grade of Military Assistant 

, Surgeon. 

(9) An examination of candidates for the grade of Madras-Burma Hospital 

Assistant. 

(10) The special teat examinations, chiefly revenue aud judicial. 

{ll) The special te.sts for officers of the Salt, Ahtdri and Separate Eevemie 
department. 

(12) The competitive examination for entry into the Salt, Abkdri and 
Separate Revenue department. 

All the above examinations are held at a very large number of centres in the 
Presidency, and in certain native States also under certain conditions. 

48. With a view to ensuring the acquisition of the requisite knowledge of 
languages, law, codes etc. by the officers of the several departments, the Government 
have prescribed certain examinations to be passed by them in the earlier stages of 
their careers and have offered rewards to officers who pass more advanced examina¬ 
tions in languages. To conduct these examinations a Board of Examiners has been 
■constituted. The present Board consists of a president who is usually a member 
■of the Board of Revenue, cevtaiu ex-oficio members and a varying number of 
special members afipointed by Government from time to time. The Accountant 
General, the Inspector General of Police, the Superintendent of Survey, the 
Conservator of Eorests, Central Circle, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, the 
Chemical Examiner to Government, the Registrar of the High Court and the 
Translators to Governmein are ex-officio members of the Board. The officers who 
•are examined by the Board include members of the Indian Civil Service, Police 
-officers, Cantonment Magistrates, Forest officers, officers in the Provincial Civil 
Service, and European and Eurasian officers of the Educational department. Mili¬ 
tary officers including commissioned medical officens who are District Medical and 
Sanitary officers are examined in the vernacular languages. Officers of the Madras, 
South Indian and Soutliern Mahratta Railway Companies and of the Bank of Madras 
-are also examined in the vernacsular languages. The examinations are usually 
held at Madras, but some may be held simultaneously at other stations. 

49, The pleadei'ship examination was instituted in 1879 for the purpose of 
ascertaining the qualifications of persons desirous of becoming pleaders in courts 
•subordinate to the High Court, with reference to the rules framed by the High 
Court under section 6 of the Legal Practitioners’ Act (XIII of 1879). The Exam¬ 
ination Board consists of a Judge of the High Court, the Advocate General, the 
Government Pleader, the Principal of the Law College, Madras, and a High Court 
vakil, with the Deputy Registrar of the High Court, Appellate side, as member 
• and secretary. The examination is held annually during January or .February at 
Madras. The High Court, from time to time, prescribes subjects of examination 

.and determines the general qualifications and the standard of proficiency required 
for each grade of certificates. Examiners are appointed by Governmerib on the 
.recommendation of the Examination Board to conduct each examination. 
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Conference. 50, Among tTie events of tlie year that which mnsii he I’eckoiied of the 

highest importance is the institution of the conference which sat at Siml.a under 
the presidency of the Viceroy towards the close of 1901. Que.stiona coimeoted 
with all branches of general education were discussed, and, so far as this Presidency 
is concerned, the practical result of the deliberatious of the conference, as embodied 
iu the I’eaolutions of the Grovernment of India upon them, will embrace Die follow¬ 
ing improvements :—(i) the eatahliahment of Grovernment model piimaiy schools iu 
localities where education is in a neglected or backward condition, and the develop¬ 
ment of the industrial and the agricultural aides of primary oducation; (ii) the 
improvement of female education by the establishment of Government girls’ schools 
and the provincialising of those now imder the management of loc.al boards ; (iii) the 
revision of the curricula for primary schools for boys and girls and ihe adopticiu of 
suitable text-books; (iv) the sti-eugtheniiig of the iusjieciiug agoucy, hoili male 
and female, by the appointment of additional Assistant .Inspectors and Bub-Aasist- 
auts, and of Assistant Inspectresses, as well as Iiy the iiiipointment of an Inspector 
of training and Em’opea.n schools ; (v) tho remodelling of training scliools so that 
wdth a more extended course the students ivho pass out from thorn may bo oqnijiped 
not only with a knowledge of the methods and art of tmiching, but- also with what 
is of greater or at least of equal importance, a iiigher gonoral cnlturo than tliey 
usually possess at present j (vi) a reduction in the number of public oxaminatious 
aud their adjustment to the conditions both of general education aiidof employniont 
in tho public service; aud (vii) the ostablishmont o.[ .separate Hohohu'slu]),s for 
Europeans in institutions for general aiid profes.sional ediicaiioii similiir to those 
now enjoyed by .some other classes of the community. Oonciirreiitly wdth the 
discussion of questions affecting general education by the body oF .Directors ati the 
Simla Conference the consideration of matters relatijig to technical aud University 
education wa.s entrusted to special OomTQi,sions appoiTited for tho purpose aud the 
reports submitted to the Goverumont of India by these bcalios are still under 
consideration. 
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61. During the year public institutions declined iu number from 21,215 to 
20,792, and rose in strength from 731,207 to 740,028. Vrivato iii,stibuti(m ,4 foil in 
number from 5,711 to 5,699 md rose in strength from 119,017 to 121,013. Though 
the inor 0 a,se in scliolar.s is indicative of progress, the rate of o.xtonsioinu education 
appears to be diminishing. This diminution in recent yours is parl,ly accounted for 
by the prevalence of famine and epidemics and tlie preaaure of Jinajicial exigencies, 
and partly by the more .stringent application of the rnlos of I'ecognitiou wliich has 
on the one hand prevented adventure schools from .springing ini.o existence and led 
to the closing of inefficient institution,s, and on the oilier .strougtheiiod iuid co.uso]i 
dated schools of ensured permanence and recognised eflicienoy, a,s is shown by tho 
increase in the number of scholars notwithstanding the fall in iuHtiiiitious. In. 
three of the six gronp.s of districts, there was, duiiug the year, a (leoroaso both iu 
schools and scholars, and of tie rest, tho Southern and We.sL (Joast groups showed an 
uiorease both in schools and scholars, while the Northern group .showed a doci’oase 
m schools and an increase in scholars. The largest advance in eohools was made 
by Madura and m scholars by Malabar, while the greatest decline in scholars was 
shown by North Arcot aud in schools by Ganjiim. 


52. lisTo were, on the 31st March 1902, 3,779 .studeuts reading in 40 arts- 
colleges, while in the previous year 3,279 ,studeui,a read iu 4d .such institutions. 
1 rotassional colleges rose 111 strength from 636 to 728. Taking pnhlio and private 
institutions together, upper secondary schools for hoys rose during the year by 
K oQo^ niimber and by 1,199 in strength. Lower secondary schools for boy.s had 
scholars than in 1896-97, while primary schools for boys had a. decrease 
of 387 schools and an increase of 9,279 scholai’s during the year. The number,s, 
respec ively, m the collegiate, upper secondary, lower socoiidary, upper primary, 
and stages in public institutioms were 3,779, 19,253, 40,183, 52,863, 

md 618,683 m 1901-1902 and 3,279, 17,849, 39,079, 49,480, and 616,345 in the 
ivious yefP- Gt those in the lower primary stage 560,670 were reading printed 
and 58,013 were .not. Of the scholars on the 31st March 1902, 5 per cent, 
/he collegiate stage, 2'6 per cent, in the upper secondary, 6‘5 per cent, in 
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tliG lower secoudfiry, 7-2 per cent, in tlie upper primary and the remaining 84'2 
per cent, in the lower primary. Thus only 15*8 per cent, of the entire number 
were beyond the lower primary stage. 

53. Of the whole number of institutions, 3,112 with 166,880 pupils were under 
public ^management, and 23,379 with 694,761 pupils under private management. 
Government and board schools numbered 419 and 2,692 with 25,673 and 141,045 
pupils respectively; and the remaining institution with 162 pupils was under the 
native State of Sandur. Institutions under private management comprised 11,645 
aided schools with 429,802 pupils, 6,035 unaided with a total strength of 143,946, 
and 5,699 indigenous and private schools with a nominal roll of 121,013 pupils. 
During the year Government schools rose in number by one in consequence of the 
inclusion of the Reformatory school, Chingleput, under special schools. 

£4. The percentage of male scholars alone in public institutions to the male 
population of school-age rose from 21‘7 to 21-8, hut the corresponding percentage 
for female scholars remained the same as in the previous year, viz., 4-0. Scholars 
are divided according to wealth into thi’ee classes : those who belong to a family 
with an income of Rs. 5,900 a year or more are considered to belong to the richer 
classes ; if the income of the family is between Rs. 200 and Rs. 6,000, the pupils are 
in the middle class ; and if the income is below Rs. 200 a year the pupils are in the 
poorer class. In all institutions the numbers in the three classes were 7,219,164,844 
and 689,569 orO'S, 19T and SOT percent, of the whole. In 1900-1901 the corre¬ 
sponding numbers were 7,650,162,295 and 680,273. The number of scholars in the 
richer classes decreased, while those in the middle and the poorer classes increased. 
Taking public institutions only, the male pupils of the richer, middle and poorer 
classes were, in the collegiate stage (arts), 3'4, 73-9 and 22-7 per cent, respectively 
of the whole ; in the upper secondary stage the proportions were 3'4, 60’8 and 35'8 
per cent.; in the lower secondary stage 2-4,' 48T and 49-5 per cent.; and in the 
primary stage, 0’6, 15‘6 and 83‘8 per cent. For female pupils in public institutions 
the proportions were 26, 63, 11 per cent, in colleges; 8, 70, 22 per cent, in upper 
secondary classes ; 3, 42, 55 per cent, in lower secondary classes; and 1, 20, 79 per 
cent, in primary classes. 
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55. The next classification of scholars is according to the occupation of their Parents or 
parents or guardians. Bight classes are given, viz., (1) officials, (2) petty officials, guardians. 
(3) traders, (4) landholders, (5) artisans, (6) coolies, (7) mendicants, and (8) others. 

About 43 per cent, belong to the land-holdnig class, 22 per cent, to coolies, 13 per 
cent, to traders, 12 per cent to officials and petty officials, and 7 per cent, to 
artisans, the remahimg 3 per cent, being either mendicants or “ others.” In the 
collegiate and upper secondary stages of pnhhc institutions over 90 per cent, of the 
male pupils belong to the land-holding, trading or official classes, there being of 
course very few artisans, coolies or mendicants in these stages. About 5 per cent, 
belong to the class of “ others ” which mcludes all the professional classes who are 
not officials. 


56. Out of 622,681 hoys and 117,947 girls readmg hi public institutions, 123,287 Languages 
of the former and 11,547 of the latter were reading English, while in 1900-1901 studied, 
125,885 out of 614,949 boys and 12,307 out of 116,258 girls were reading English, 

In private institutions the number of boys reading English rose from 197 to 226 
and that of girls from two to ten. Notwith.standing an hicrease in the total number 
of male and female scholars there has been a faU iu the corresponding number 
reading English in public institutions. This faU was due chiefly to the abolition of 
English as an optional subject in standards below the third. Th6 total number 
studying classical languages (among which French is included) was 68,689. Arabic 
was as usual read by the largest number, viz., 53,866. Of these 40,135 were boys and 
13,731 girls, showing during the year an increase of 2,395 hoys and 1,579 ghls. 

The number readmg Arabic is largely swollen by the Quran schools in most of which 
there is very little real study of the language. Next ’ comes Sanskrit which was 
learnt by 12,187 hoys and 211 ghls or 81 more in the former case and 22 less m the 
latter than in 1900-1901 ■ The number studying French fell from six in 1900-1901 
to five in the case of hoys, but rose from 418 to 421 in the case of ghls. 

57. The number of male and female pupils unprotected from small-pox fell Proteotion 
from 15,461 and 3,779 respectively at the beginning of the year to 13,338 and 3,447 from small- 
at its close. 


61 
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58. On the 31st March 1902 there were 2,913 schools with 197,790 scholars in. 
municipal areas and 23,578 schools with 663, 845 scholars in non-municipal, whilo 
the corre.spondiag figures on the 3].st Mai'cli 1901 wore 2,863, 190,741, 24,066 a.iid 
659,483, respectively. 01 the tots,1 number of schools and scholars 11'0 aud 23'0 
per cent, respectively helong'od to municipal towns, while in 1900-1901 theso 
percentages were 10'6 and 22‘4. The percentages oL’ male aadfoma-lo scholar's in. all 
municipalities to the respective population of school-ago during the last two juiars 
were 83'7 and 21'6, 86'9 and 22'8, respectively. There wore 16 nimiioi[)alitios in 
which the percentage exceeded 100 which would imply that all children of school- 
age were at school. The reason given for the occurrence of such cases is that the 
ordinary estimate of the population of school-age as 15 per cent, of the t.otal, 
population is much below the truth and that a better oslimate wcnild Ix' about 22 
per cent. 

59. The total expenditure for the year ou (ulucation, dii'oct u,nc! indiroct, from 
all sources including the figures relating to such of the indigenous and [U'ivato 
institutions as furnished returns amounted to Es. 79,32,188, and was Rs, 4,95,102 
more than in the previous yeai'. The amounts spentfrom local aud rannicipal funds 
.Fell from Rs. 7,69,484 and Rs. 2,55,904 to Rs. 7,58,228 aud Rs. 2,51,954 rcspoc- 
tivoly and those paid from pi'ovhicial revenues and fj'om othei’ sourcoH roso from 
Rs. 18,79,734 and .Rs. 21,4.1,960 to Rs. 21,24,402 and Rs. 22,84,029 respectively. 
The fees rose from Rs. 23,90,004 to Rs. 25,13,575. The i.otal direct expomlilitire 
on education durmg the year was Rs. 58,67,743 oi' noai'ly Rs. 1,72,000 more Ihuii 
in the previous year. The total indirect expenditure for the j'oar was Rs. 20,64,445 
or nearly Rs. 3,23,000 more than in 1900-1901. If surplus foes and the expelidilaire 
on indigenous and private schools he loft out of account, tho oxpondii.uro will be 
found to be Rs. 76,61,012, while it was Es. 71,76,850 in J 900-1901. Of the foi'juer 
sum, 8'23 per cent, was spent on arts colleges, 3’20 on pi'ofossional colleges, 57-97 
on general schools, 7'19 ou special schools, and 23'41 percent, on g(moi'al or indii’dci. 
charges, the corresponding figures for 1900-1901 boingO-OI, 3'43, 59-HO, 7-13 and 
20'63 respectively. Nearly 58 per cent, of tho total expenditure apixsi'taincd to 
secondary and primary education. Tho percontago of tho expondilui'e mot from 
provincial, local and municipal funds, fr-om fees and from pvivalo fluids, rospoid.ivoly, 
was 27-83, 9-96, 3-36, 30-60, and 28-25, against 26-19, 10-79, 3'6S, 31-13 and 28-2I 
in the previous year. It will be seen that there was a de(;^^(^avS() iji the pro[)orl.ioii 
of the expenditure met, from public funds. The anioniits spout on (xovornmnni, 
board and aided institutiona together from provinoia], local and miiTucinal funds W(.h'o 
Rs. 12,98,232, Rs. 6,60,650 and Rs. 2,17,883, rospootivoly, while they wore 
Rs. 13,17,314, Rs. 6,21,799 and Rs. 2,19,109 in 1900-1901. ' Tho expoudituro by 
loca,l boards on their own institutions will drop furthor in futuro owing to Iho ti'ansfer 
during the current year of a number of girls’ schools from board 1,o dopartmontal 
management and a similar transfer proposed in. 1,ho case of some of tho board 
primary schools for boys. It is intended, howovm-, that the funds thus soi-, freo 
should be devoted to incroasing tho residte-granjcs to aided schools undoi' privato 
raanagemoni,. 

60. Including, as usual, the figures relating to iho collogo and school dopiu't- 
nieiits oj. tte Modical College, but exuluding thoHe folatiug to t£o Lawi'oiioo A-syduni, 
Ootacamund, the total provincial charges and receipts i-ose from Rs. 20 98 872 and 
Rs. 2,72,700 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 23,53,150 and Rs. 2,83,859. Tho bmlg’et grant 

Q Uiider ‘ Education’ was Rs. 18,38,000. Eliniiuatijig from it ibo sum of 
Es. 3,300 resumed by Government out of the proyisiou for tbe pa.y of the third 
Inspectress of Girls’ scliools, and addhig to it the sum of Rs. 300 transferred from 
^e grant under ‘ Jledical ’ towards tho pay of tho hospital assistant attached to tie 
Reformatory School, Chmgleput, the altered grant of Rs. 18,35,000 for the year is 
arrived at. The actuals of the year amounted to Ra. 18,26,349, or Es. 8,651 lass 
than the altered grant. The expenditure proper of tho departmejit during tho year 
was Rs^ 19,23,350, which is arrived at by deducting from the gross expoudituro of 

1 ’ j spent on the Medical College which is not 

debited to ' Education,’ and also the sum of Rs. 2,63,966 spent by tho Public 
Works department on Government educational buildings out of the funds at its 
cispos^al. riie Accountant GeneraPw final statement gives the total expondituvo on. 
ecLucatzon and on stationery and piduting and adjusting Leads as Rs. 19,22,966. JE 
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to tits sum are added Rs. 192, the bonus stated hi the last report to liave been 
wrongly paid from provincial funds in 1900-1901 to certain board salary^results 
schools in South Canara and credited to provincial funds during the year under 
report, and also a like sum, made up of two su m s of Rs. 96 each paid in 1S9S-99 
and 1899-1900, respectively, on account of the Prince of IVales’ Sanskrit aoholarsliip 
held in the Ivallikdta College, Berhampur, and erroneously debited to ‘ Education, 
scholarships, collegos geueral,’ instead of ‘ Trust Interest Fund, ’ but credited in 
1901-1902 to provincial funds, the figure in the departmental returns is arrived at. 
Of the net provincial expenditure of Rs. 20,69,291, Rs. 9.8,054 represent the net 
cost of the Medical College mcludmg .stipend.s, and Rs. 2,63,966, the outlay on 
Q-overnmeut educational buildings incurred by the Public Works department 
which includes Rs. 1,50,000, the price paid for the Umdah Bagh purchased for the 
Government Madrasa-i-Azam, and Rs. 25,516, the outlay incurred dming the year 
on the new huildiiig in the old college premises constructed for the Madras 
Literary Society. The net expeiicbture proper of the department was thus reduced 
to Rs. 17,07,271, which is the same as the Accountant General’s figure less Rs. 
2,450, which was the interest on the Mangalore College and Hobart Training 
school endowments, credited by the Accountant General to a different major head. 

61. Schools under the raauageinent of local boards rose in number from 2,367 
to 2,376 and in strength from 115,213 to 118,068, but the expenditure from local 
funds on education fell from Hs. 7,74,6S8 to Rs. 7,62,702. The number of institu¬ 
tions under the management of municipal bodies fell from 318 to 316, but their 
strength rose from 22,590 to 22,977. The expenditure on education from municipal 
funds fell from Rs. 2,63,999 to Rs. 2,57,816. 

62. Distributing the direct expenditure on education during the year among 
the different classes of institutions, it is observed that Government institutions 
excluding the Lawrence Asylum, Ootacamund, cost Rs. 9,64,539, hoard institutions 
Rs. 9,28,573, institutions in native States Rs. 1,217, aided institutions Rs. 33,90,628 
and unaided institutions Rs. 4,83,313. Compared with the previous year more was 
spent on institutions of every class except Government mstitutions. The expendi- 
ture from provincial, local and municipal funds on secondary and primary schools 
for boys and girls dnring the year amounted to Rs. 6,33,821, Rs. 5,64,657 and 
Rs. 1,98,499 respectively, while iu 1900-1901 the amounts spent were Rs. 5,89,069, 
Rs. 6,59,738 and Rs. 1,96,515, provincial and municipal funds showing an increase 
and local funds a decrease during the year under report. The total expenditure 
from public funds on the secondary education of boys foil from Rs. 2,02,735 in 
1900-1901 to Rs. 1,88,319, but the expenditure on the primary education of boys 
rose from Rs. 9,06,367 to Rs 9,43,703. The proportion of expenditure on the 
primary education of boys to the total expenditure on secondaiy and primary 
schools for boys rose from 81'7 per cent, to 83-4 per cent. 

63. The average cost of education per head of population rose from As. 3-1 
to As. 3-3, and the cost to pubhc funds from As. 1-2 to As, 1-3. The percentage 
of expenditure met from public funds was 39'5. 

G4. There was an increase in the total average numbers on the rolls of all 
classes of institutions from 815,688 in 1900-1901 to 830,833 and consequently a 
rise in the income from fees from Rs. 21,07,098 toRs. 22,25,231 or by Rs. 1,18,133, 
the corresponding increase iu the previous year being Rs. 78,229. The fees collected 
in Government, board and aided institutions of all grades for the general education, 
of boys amounted to Rs. 84,173, Rs. 3,59,504 and Rs. 11,63,520, while in 1900-1901 
they amounted to Rs. 81,088, Rs. 3,46,023 and Rs. 11,08,044, the increase being 
shared by all classes of institutions. In first-grade aided colleges for men the 
average "number of students rose from 1,399 in 1900-1901 to 1,480 and the 
revenue from fees from Rs. 99,980 to Rs. 1,04,217, while in socond-grade aided 
colleges the average number of students and the income from fee.s fell, respectively, 
from 753 to 662, and from Rs. 40,510 to Rs. 40,407. 

65, There was, as in the previous year, a rise in the percentage of expenditure 
met from fees iu arts and professional colleges and hi upper and lower secondary 
schools for boys; in upper secondary schools for girls, the percentage declined; 
and in all other cases it remained the same as in the previous year. The proportion 
of the total cost met from fees in all classes and grades of institutions rose from 35 
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to 36 per cent. In Grovernment, board and aided iustitntioiis, 17, 39 and 87 per cent, 
of the charges were met fi-om fees, the percontagas in tho pirovious year being 15, 
3S and 37. 

66. 17o changes were made in the G-oyernment soholai'ship notification pub¬ 
lished in February 1902 except tliat printed forms of application were proscribed 
both for new and renewed scholarships. The total oxpendilrrj-o on Bcholarship)a from 
public fnnd.s rose from Ra. 69,012 in 1900-1901 to Rs. 72,519 during the year, the 
expenditure from private funds in the same years being Rs. 25,625 and Rs. 25,785. 

67. The grants-in-aid paid during tho year from provincial and local funds rosc^ 
from Es. 6,27,756 and Rs. 2,34,200 in 1900-1901 to R.s. 6,85,243 and Rs. 2,37,275 
respectively, and those paid from municipal funds foil from Rs, 1,17,380 tc 
Rs. 1,17,143. 

6S. On the 31st March 1902, the fixed grant system completed tlm third year 
of its existoncQ, This syst(.im finds favour with maiiagors of schools inasmueJi as it 
i-elieves them of the worry of annual gj'ant oxaminafcions and the uncuu'tainty as i,o 
the amount of grant payable to them each 3 ^ear. Fui-thormore it ho,s t-oiided to 
increase the elEciency of schools inasmuch as onl)' aohools ^^hixt have oomplotoly 
satisfied the conditions of recognition and worked Iheir way into iRe porjnanoiit 
section of the general .school list are admitted to aid on this systisin. Tho .tiiimbcr 
of schools that received aid on this system during tho year wa,s 1,860 for boys and 
289 for girls, while the coiTesponding numbers were 1,962 and 264 in, the provions 
year, the decrease in the former case being due i.o tho fact l.hat a numboj; of scliools 
originally admitted to the fixed grant list had to be subsoq unii tly transferred to tho 
results-graiit list, as they wero found ineligible for coiithiuanco in fchix ])ormanmit 
section of the general school list. The amounts of fixed gi-ants assigned dnriiig tlin 
year from provhicial,local and municipal funds were Rs. J,48,ISO, Rs. 33,060 and 
Rs. 53,360 re.spectiy 0 ly, and in tho previous year wore Rs. 1,47,580, Rs. 33,910 
and Es. 53,450, 

69. The number of schools rogisterod for aid on the results-gi-aut Hyst(.im chiving 
the year fell from 15,112 for boys and 633 for girls to 14,158 and 531, the decreuHe 
in both cases being presumably due to the strict enforcement of the rules of recogni¬ 
tion and the inadequacy of aid given. Tho numbers of boys’ schools and girls’ 
schools examined for results-grants declined from 12,569 and 611 to 12,026 and 459. 
The total earnings of boy,s’ schools from public funds ro.se from Rs. 6,67,600 to 
Rs. 6,69,622 and those of girls’ schools fell from Rs. 56,027 1,o Rs. 47,212, while 
the sanctioned assignment was Rs. 3,23,351 for boys’ schools and Rs. 31,235 foi- 
girls’ schools, the corresponding figures for the previous year being Its, 2,87,902 
and Rs, 26,253. The hrerease in the earnings of hoys’ .schools, notwithstanding the 
decrease m the number of such schools examined for ro.sults grants, is notoworthy. 
The rates at which I'esults-grants wei’o paid from tho respoctive funds for every 
rupee earned varied in each district. In the case of provincial funds, tho ratushad 
generally increased both in regai-d to boys’ and girls’ schools, for in tho former 
case the rates ranged from As. 4-3 in Madras to As. 12-8 in Riori-h Ai-cot, whm-oas 
in the previous year they ranged fa-om As. 1-5 in Tiimevelly to As. 9-10 in North 
^-cot, and in the latter case the minimum rate during the year was As. 8-6, while 
it was As. 3-6 in 10OO-] 901 .^ In the case of local funds the lowest ratos wore ])aid, 
as in the two iirevious years, in Malabar at As. 2 per rupee earned, and the highest 
rate was As. 11-1 in bonth Arcot. The lowest rate in tho caso of municipal funds, 
VIZ,, As. 4, was p-aid. in Malabar, and the highest rate, viz., As. 13-7, in Tanjora. 

70. The number of ch-cles (4) and divisions (9) was the saino as at the beginning 
ot the year, but the number of ranges was increased from 51 to 53 in January 1902. 
For giris schools there are now thi-ee circloa each undor an inspectross, the third 
cucle having^ been created in Februai'y 1902; those circles are divided into six 
sub-assistants ranges, two for each circle. Inspectors examined on the ivliolo 608 
institutions, including 29 colleges, 114 upper secondai-y sclioohs, 57 lower secondary 
schools, 267 primary schools and 41 special schools. In the Northern and Central 
circles 138 institutions were examined by Inspectresses of girls’ schools during tho 
year, and m the Southern and Western, 131. The average number of schools 
exanimed by Assistant Inspectors for grants fell from 19S to 181, and tho mimbor 
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of pupils examuied from 9,069 to 8,884, while tie coiTospouding figures relating to — 
schools examined, for improTement were 62 and 2,859 in 1901-1902 and 57, and 
2,936 iu the previous year. The average number of .schools examined for grant by Sub-Asaistaiit 
the Sub-Assistant Inspectors of boys’ schools fell from 261 to 214, and the number Inapeotors, 
of days spent on circuit from 207 to 205, while them was an advance from 39 to 
41 in the average number of schools examined for improvement. For the exam¬ 
inations for the Snb-Aaaistants’ test held in April 1900 and 1901, 16 and 12 
candidates presented themselves, of whom 14 and 4, respectively, passed. Of 
the six girls’ ranges two were under female and four under male Sub-Assistants. 

On an avei’age each Sub-Assistant of girls’ schools examined 154 schools and spent 
193 days on circuit, against 167 schools and 195 day^ in the previous year. The 
Sub-Assistant Inspector, of Sanskrit schools who commenced his first tour of 
inspection in the previous year and visited 14 districts, completed it during the year 
under report, examining two schools for grant and43 for improvement and spending 
87 days on cii'cnit, the rest of his time being devoted to work in the Dhector’s office. 

He was also in charge of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library for three 
mouths during the year. 


71. Three supervisors of primary schools were paid from provincial funds—one Saperviaore. 
directly and two through the district board, Malabar—,54 from municipal and 

199 from local funds. Twenty-four of them were employed for schools intended 
for Muhammadans or Mappillas. Of the whole numher, 160, or nine more than in 
the previous year, were trained men, but as many as 72 were men of inferior 
qualifications, having passed only the lower secondary or the primary examiuation, 
aud two were unpaased men. These officers visited 3,292 villages without schools, 
started 1,931 new schools and brought 1,928 unaided schools to the aided list and 
2,394 private schools under inspection. The superuitendent.s of hill schools visited 
189 villages without schools, started 17 new schools, .and brought 11 unaided 
schools to the aided Hat and 20 private schools under inspection. 

72. The total expenditure from public funds on direction and inspection during Cost. 
1901-1902 was Es. 4,75,162 and in 1900-1901 was Es. 4,68,811. The proportion 

of the above expenditure to the total expenditure from public funds on public 
instruction, surplus fee receipts in institutions under public management being 
deducted, was 15'2 per cent, during 1901-1902 and 16-1 per cent, in the previous 
year. 

73. The revised matriculatiou by-laws, which at the close of 1900-1901 were The TJniver- 
under the consideration of Government, received their sanction during the year sity. 
under report, the more important changes being the inclusion under history of an 
elementary knowledge of the present system of administration in British India and 

the constitution of physics, chemistry, history and geography into one group or 
division, a separate qualifying minimum not being required as before for physics 
and chemistry. 

74. At the convocation held in March 1902, 661 candidates were admitted to Dagrees. 
degrees against 532 in the previous year, the figure being the largest for the past 
quinquennium. 

75. At the M.A. degree examination of 1902, 22 candidates were examined— Arts, 
the smallest numher for the past six years—of whom ten passed. In the English 
language division of the examination for the B.A. degree, 917 candidates were 
examined, of whom 488, including one woman, were successful; the perceu- 
tage of success for the Presidency rose from 41*4 in 1900-190.1 to 53’2. The 
percentage of candidates who passed the second language division rose from 
80'6 to 82‘4; for this division comprisiug eleven languages, 626 candidates 
appeared, of whom 516 passed, both the female candidates who went up having 
come out successful; among the individual languages, Sanskrit had the lowest 
percentage, viz., 73'8. In the science division the percentage of success rose from 
51'5 to 54i'8; during the year under report, 149 candidatos passed out of 819 
examined; 420 appeared for mathematics, physical science, or natural science aud 
399 for philosophy or history against 363 and 402, respectively, m the previous 
year. The number of candidates that appeared for all the three divisions of the 
B.A. degree examination together was 391,. of whom 182 passed. Of 692 caadi- 
dates who had already passed a portion of the examination and now appeared for a 

62 
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part or the wliole of the remaining portion, 267 completed the test. Thus 449 
qualified for the degree during the year, while only 336 qualified during 1900-1901. 
At the hirst examination in Arts, the percentages of candidates ■who passed 
in 1900-1901 and 1901-1902 were 41-6 and .38-6 respectively; during the year 
1901-1902, 1,892 candidates appeared and 730 passed, the corresponding figures for 
the previous year'’being 2,089 and 868; 24 female candidates went up, of whom 
12 passed. 

76. There were no entrants for the M.L. degree examination of 1902. For the 
B.L. degree examination of 1902, 382 candidates appeared, of'U'hom 179 passed. 
The percentages of success during 1900-1901 and 1901-1902 “wore respectively 42'6 
and 46'9. At the First examination in Law held duj'iug the year under I'oport, 
280 candidates presented themselves and 158 or 56'4 per cent, passed, against 
55'7 per cent, in the previous year. 

77. For the First L.M. & S. examination 18 candidates appeared, of whom 13 
passed, while at the second and final L.M. & S. examinations all t)io nine that wont 
up failed. Out of 35 candidates that went up for the .First M.B. and O.M. ('xara- 
ination 16 passed ; six appeared for the third M.B. and C.M. oxiiminairion, and all 
failed. There were 15 candidates for the .second M.B. and O.M. oxaiiiinatiou luuler 
the old rules and 14 under the new, and of these, 9 and 11 ruspoctivol)' i)asso(l. 
For the various examinations together there were thus 97 candidates, of whom 49 
or 51 per cent, passed, the percentage for the year 1900-1901 being 50'5. 

78. At the degree oxamina.tion in Engineering 20 candidates luivo been 
successful during the past fire years out of 37 that went up, and at iho Firsli 
examination in Engineering 44 have passed out of 77 that prcso,td, 0 d thonisolves. 
For the degree oxaminatiou in Engineering bold in 1902, 13 candidates appeared, 
of whom three or about 23 per cent, passed, while in the previous year 75 per oont. 
of the candidates passed. The percentage of passes at the First examination in 
Engineering rose from 59 to 76. The percontago of success secui'oil during the 
year under report vi'as the lowest for tlio past quiiiquonuium in tho case oC tho 
degree examination, but the highest in the case of the First exatuinariou in Ihigi- 
neering. 

79. At the examinations for the L.T. degree during tho past year, 53 and 51 
Candida,te.s passed out of 74 and 114 examined on tho written and practical .sides, 
respectively. Of the 196 candidates who passed iho practical t{3Sii, .'134 wo]'o 
Brahmans, 34 Native Christians, 22 non-Brahman I-findus and 6 Europeans and 
Eurasians. There were again no Muhammadans on tho list. For tho wriidion and 
practical tests of the second-grade collegiate teachers’ test examinations conducted 
by the board of examiners for teachers’ certificates, 352 and 183 candidates 
appeared dirring the above period, of whom 150 and 144', i:o.spoctivo\y, wore 
successful. 

80. The number of candidates who went up for tho mairioulatioii oxamiiiation 
ro.so during tho year from 7,313 to 7,668 and the number of passe,s from 'J,‘l'23 to 
2,427. Out of the 6,527 pupils who were in the sixth form on thf) 31si, Afa.rch 1901, 
2,004 or 31 par cent, -were kept back from the matrionlation oxamina,tiou, while 27 
per cent, were kept back in the previous year. Tlie greater strictness in tho so lection 
of candidates for tho examination, whicli this fact indicates, must partly at loa.st 
account for the general improvement in the results of the examination, tho per¬ 
centage of success having risen from 19’6 to 31'7 during the year. Govoi'iiinent 
and board schools pre.sented 108 aD.d -576 oandidatos, respectively, of whom 64 and 
231pa!ii3ed; while from aided schools 3,130 or more than two-third,s of tho total 
number of pupil oandidatos appeared and 1,196 passed. LTnaided schools sent up 
709 and passed 254. The number of Government schools is too small to afford 
any comparison of much value, but they passed tho highest percontago, vi/.,, 60. 
yiewed 'by subjects, the largest proportion of success was as usual in the second 
language, while the lowest was in mathematics. In English it rose from 47 pe.r 
cent, to 62 per cent. Of the successful candidates, 1,648 were Brahmans, 489 
non-Brahman Hindus, 190 Native Christians, SO Muhammadans, 47 Europeans and 
Eurasians and 3 others. 

81. The balance to the credit of the University on the 31st March 1901 was Es* 
4,23,734 tad this had increased bn the 31st March 1902 to Rri 4,59,694. 
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82. Tlie numlDer of first-grade colleges remained tlie same as at tlie tegiiming — 

of the year, viz , 11, and these -were attended hy 26 M.A. students, 1,172 B.A. 
students, and 1,324 pupils studying for the first examination in Arts. Three of 
the colleges were under Government, one was under native and six were under ^rengtli. 
mission management, while the remaining institution was an unaided one main- 
tained by the Maharajah of Vizianagram. Of the 26 M.A. students, 16 were 
attached to the Presidency College and 11 to the Madras Christian (College. 

There were 29 second-grade colleges with 1,257 students on the, 31st March 
1902 ■ one—the Town College, Guddalore—was reduced to a high school during 
the year under report. Only one of the second-grade colleges was maintained by 
Government, while three were under municipal, seventeen under mis.sion and 
eight under native management. Two were unaided colleges and three were 
intended for women and had ten students on the rolls. The total number of pupils 
studying for the First examination in Arts in the first and second-grade colleges 
together was 2,581 in 1901-1902 and 2,051 in the previous year; this increase 
is explained by the comparatively high percentage of success in the matriculation 
examination of 1901, when it was 31'7, while it was 19'5 in the previous year. 


83. The number of students in the literary branches of the science division of Students for 
the examination for the B.A. degree—history and mental and moral science—^fell from BA. degree. 
•577 in the previous year to 551, while the number in the non-liter ary subjects, viz. 
mathematics and physical and natural sciences, rose from 644 to 558. Taking the 

senior B.A. class, the percentage of the number of students on the non-literary side 
to the total number fell during the year under report from 49 to 48, while in the 
jimior B.A. class the percentage rose from 48 to 53. The number of students in 
the two classes together reading mathematics remained the same, while there was 
an increase under physical science, natural science having lost three students. Of 
the 1,172 B.A. students on the 31st March 1902, Tanjore as usual contributed the 
largest number, viz,, 224, and 87 students came from Tionevelly. There were 114 
students from native States four less than in the previous year. 

84. Six M.A, scholarships of Es. 20 each were offered and were all awarded, SolioUvalupB. 
two in mathematics, one in physics, one in chemistry, one in zoology and one in 
geology, five being tenable in the Presidency College and one in the Madras 
Christian College. The recipients were all Hindus. Eight B.xl. scholarships of 

Rs. 10 each were offered but only three were awarded, two to Muhammadans and 
one to a member of the backward classes, the surplus having been ntdised in 
awarding extra scholarships for pupils studying for the First examination in Arts, 
of w^hich 32 were given, the value of each scholarship being Rs. 7. Seven of the 
recipients were females (three Europeans and Eurasians and four hTative Christians), 
throe were Uriyas, nine Muhammadans, foxu’ Mappillas and four members of the 
backward classes, while the remaining five were Brahmans. Grants amounting to 
Rs. 2,171 were paid from provincial funds towards scholarships for persons study¬ 
ing for the examination for the B.A. degree and for the First examination iu Arts. 

The total expenditure on scholarships in arbs colleges was Rs. 25,266, of which 
provincial funds met Rs. 12,089, against Rs. 25,505 and Rs. 12,498 respectively in 
the previous year. 

85. The total amounts expended on arts colleges during the yeai's 1900-1901 Eipenditiu-e. 
and 1901-1902 were Rs. 6,46,333 and Rs. 6,30,660, while the amounts paid from 
provincial funds were Rs. 2,61,823 andRs. 2,39,641. 

86. The numbers of students on the rolls of the Presidency College during the The Presi- 
first and second terms of 1901 were 398 and 403, while in 1900 the corresponding deucy Cob 
members were 349 and 356 respectively. There was a considerable mcrease in the G901.> 
strength of the two junior classes and a decrease in that of the senior F.A. class. 

Of 424 students who attended the college during the year 326 were Brahmans and 
65 were classified as non-Brahman caste Hindus; the parents or guardians of 178 
were officials and those of 135 were landholders ; of the students 344 belonged to 
the middle classes. All districts were represented among the students except 
Anantapnr and the Nilgiris. The percentages of the successful canffidates among 
those who went up from the college for the Eughsh language division, the second 
language division and the science division of the B.A. degree examination were, 
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respeotivelj 78'5, 78-1 and 80-8; 38-3 per cent, of the candidates for the First 
examination in Art,s were successful. The receipts from fees, etc., wore Es. 35,639 ; 
the charges amounted to Rs. 1,22,882; the net cost of each student was reduced 
from Es. 333 to Es. 230. 

87. The number of students on the rolls of the Law College rose from 260 on the 
31st Lecemhor 1900 to 299 on the 31at Deoemher 1901 ; the strength of the senior 
B.L. class increased from 44 to 105 and that of the Eleadership class from 23 to 43. 
Of 4 j 2 students who appeared for the B.L. degree examination 30 passed, the per¬ 
centage of successful candidates being 71, whereas it was 52 in 1000. Daring the 
year 78 students appeared for the Fir.st examination in Law and 55 of them passed. 
Only ten students appeared for the Ploadenship examination ; ono passed in the first 
grade and five in the second grade. The receipts of the college amountod to Ea. 
37,765 and the expenditure to Es. 37,027 ; the net result was a profit of Es. 738, 
while in 1900 there was a deficit of Es. 10,243. The sanction of the Secretary of 
State to the reorganization of the college was received during the joai’. 

88. There were 406 students on the rolls of the Medical College at the oponiiig of 
the session; 42 subsequently joined and 76 were admitted to the sanitary hLspoctors’ 
class in January. Of these 524 students 489 completed their curricula; 209 of them 
studied in the Hospital A,ssistant department, 135 in the Oolloge dopartmont, 103 
in the Apothecary department and only ono in the Chemist and Uruggisi/ 
department. Of 18 candidates in the first Ij.M. & S. degroo examination 13 
(72'2 per cent.) passed; of seven students who ap|)Bared for the second examination 
and of two who appeared for the final examination for the L.M, & f8, degree JJone 
passed; in the first examination 16 out of 35 candidates (45'7 per cent.) and 11 out 
of 13 candidates (84'6 per cent.) for the second exammation for tho M.B. and O.M. 
degree passed; six students appeared for tho third examination for the same degree, 
hut none of them were successful. For the final examination for the diploma of 
Hospital Assistant 55 .students appeared and 48 of them (87‘S por coiit.) passed. 
The receipts declined hy Es. 13,668 to E.s. 67,'780 ; the decrease was mainly due to a 
marked fall in the oontrihutious from local hoards and municipalities. Tho i-otnl 
charges during the year were Es. 1,74,490 and were Es. 10,553 loss thaji in tho 
previous year. The reorganization of the professorial staff undov tho new sohome 
necessitated a redistribution of chairs; the Principal, who had boon, formerly 
Professor of Medicine, was relieved of his teaching work, 

89. Although tho strength of the College of Agriculture foil from 42 to 38, tli.6 
number of Brahmans on the rolls (21) remained stationary. Owing to iho favouj'- 
able season tho students wore able to enjoy more opportunities of engaging in 
practical work on the farm than they did in the previous year. Class III mado two 
agricultural oxcursions during Hie year—one in October to tho South Arcot district 
and the other in January to the Coimbatore district. Tho practical work of class 
II consisted to a great extent of “ field-cultivation.” Excluding the procoeds of 
the sale of condemned building materials, tho receipts from the farm foil L'om 
Es. 4,760 to Rs. 3,960; on the other hand Hie expenditure fell from Es. 5,559 to 
Es, 4,314 ; there was therefore a large decrease in its net cost. The results of tho 
various examinations were fairly good. The total expenditure on ihe college ro.se from 
Es. 34,314 to Rs. 37,797, while the receipts declined from Es. 6,393 to .Es. 6,862. 
The Agricultural Chemist to the G-overnmont of India did duty at tho college from 
the 4th to tho 31st March. Owing to departmental exigencies the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary department, did not deliver any lectures at the college. The 
minors under the Court of "Wards resident at Newington attended field-classes by 
arrangement with their tutor. 

90. Excluding the students engaged in the pra.ctical courses, tho number of 
students in the College of Engineering on the Slst Docemher 1901, was 307, i.e., one 
more than at the end of the previous year. The numbers of candidates who wore 
examined for entrance into the Engineer class, the Engineer Subordinate class, tho 
Sub-Overseer and Surveyor class and the Draftsman class were 49, 202, 321 and 136 
respectively; of these 26,116,114 and 49 pa.qsed and 16, 36, 46 and 46 respectively 
were admitted. Survey camps were formed at .Pallavaram in April and J uly; the num¬ 
bers of students engaged were 176 and 206 respectively, and the charges amounted 
to Es. 1,527 and Es. 1,628; each camp lasted for three weeks. In October two 
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divisions of the Engineer class, two of the Engineer Subordinate class and one of the 
Sub-Overseer and Surveyor class, numbering 725 students, visited the Kistna and 
Gddhvari districts, inspecting the head-works at Bezwada and Dowlaiahweram, the 
Kistna bridge, the Public Works workshops and the principal works on the canal 
between Oowlaishweram and Cocanada; the tour extended over nine days. Three 
students of the senior division of the Engineer class appeared for the B.E. degree 
examination and two were successful ; five ex-students presented themselves for the 
same examination and four passed. Twelve out of 18 candidates in the First examin¬ 
ation in Engineering were successful. Good results were obtained by the college 
classes in the technical examinations, though, except in the case of the Sub-Overseer 
and Surveyor class, they compared unfavourably with those in the previous year. 
The receipts rose from Rs. 25,829 to Rs. 28,366 and the charges declined from 
Rs. 94,394 to Rs. 90,046 ; the net cost to Government fell therefore from Rs. 68,665 
to Rs. 61,680 and the net cost of each student from Rs. 223 to Rs. 196. 

91. The strength of the training section of the Teachers’ CoRege on the 3Ist 
December 1901 was 70, the .same as on the 31st December 1900; 53 of the 
students wore Brahmans. The strength of the practismg school rose from 356 to 
386. Of 32 candidates who appeared for the theoretical portion of the I;.T. degree 
examination 29 passed; for the practical portion 29 candidates appeared and 
18 of them passed. The results of other examinations were also satisfactory. 
On the 31st December 1901, there were 50 members on the rolls of the three hostels 
attached to the college ; the conduct of the members of the hostels was satisfactory. 
A hostel for Christian students was built during the year. The total cost of 
maintaining the mstitution was Rs. 45,'1.34 : Rs. 5,210 were received as fees, etc.; 
the net cost of the college was therefore Rs. 40,224 and the n6t cost to Government 
of each student rose from Rs. 589 to Rs. 592. 

92. Three graduates and eight First-in-Arts undergraduates were under trainiug 
in the Rajahmundry Training college on the 31st March 1902, the corresponding 
figures being three and nine respectively in the previous year. All but one of the 
students were Brahmans and all of them were in receipt of stipends. Three candi¬ 
dates went up for the theoretical portion of the L.T. degree examination and one 
candidate for the practical portion, and all of them passed, while four out of six 
and one out of two, respectively, passed in the previous year. At the teachers’ 
certificate examination of the second-grade collegiate eight and five passed in the 
written and practical tests out of 13 and seven, respectively, that appeared. The 
total expenditure on the college for the year 1901-1902 was Rs. 4,886. 

98. For the upper secondary examination of 1901,194 candidates (including one 
female who failed) presented themselves, of whom 27 passed; in the previous year 
17 out of 132 candidates were successful. Of the total number of candidates 
presented, 96, of whom 18 passed, were pupR candidates belonging to 40 different 
institutions. Seven candidates completed the test during the year bringing the 
dotal number that have passed the examination in full during the twelve years of 
its existence to 49. 

94. 'The number of upper secondary schools for hoys rose from 148 with 43,486 
pupils in the year 1900-1901 to 157 with 45,643 (18,779 in the upper secondary 
department, 18,814 in the lower secondary department and 8,050 in the primary 
department) at its close. Of the total number of schools, 147 were recognised, 
77 as permanent and 70 as temporary, as in 1900-1901. The number of Govern¬ 
ment upper secondary schools was five. Board schools increased by one during the 
year to 25. The number of aided schools continued to he 96, but the number of 
unaided schools rose from 23 on the 31st March 1901 to 31 on the corresponding 
date in 1902, 61 of the aided schools and three of the unaided schools being under 
the management of missions. The average strength of the upper secondary depart¬ 
ments of Government, hoard, aided and unaided schools during 1901-1902 was 91, 
97, 134 and 99 respectively and 98, 91, 125 and 118 in the previous year. 

95. As in the previous year, the Government scholai'ships notification provided 
for the award of 45 scholarships to boys passing the lower secondary examination 
and 25 to girls with the same q^uabfication. The total expenditure on scholarships 
in upper secondary schools, including the lower secondary department, rose during 
the year from Rs. 13,435 to Rs. 14,440, of which provincial funds alone met 
Rs. 10,458 and Rs. 10,726 respectively. 
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96. The total expenditure on upper secondary ischools was Es. 12,24,761. The 
average cost per pupil fell from Es. 28-13-0 to Es. 28-9-0. G-overnment schools 
cost Eg. 19,517 les.s, and hoard, aided and unaided schools Es. 7,204, Es. 44,758 
and Ra. 11,382 respectively more than in the previous year. The fee rec^eipts in all 
classes of schools rose from Es. 6,07,658 to Es. 7,95,254, or by 31 per cent,', and the 
average fee per pupil from Rs. 18-3-0 to Es. 18-9-0. The average fee per pupil in 
Goverument, board and aided schools was Rs. 14, Rs. 22 and Ea. 18, and the cost to 
Government per pupil was Rs. 9, Es, 4, and Ra. 3. The low average foe m Govern¬ 
ment schools is explained by the fact that two of the instiiiUtions were practising 
schools and one was a Muhammadan school, in all of which fees are levied at less 
than the standard rates. Of the total expenditure on upper secondary schools, 
Es. 6,82,189, Rs. 3,84,037 and Rs. 1,68,536 appertained to the upper secondary, 
lower secondary and primary departments, while tlie fee collections from these 
departments were Es. 4,78,931, Rs. 2,78,780 and Rs. 47,879 rospectivoly. Whilo 
the total fees covered 65 per cent, of the entire cost, fees in the upper socondary, 
lower secondary and primary departments met 70, 72 and 30 jx-ir coiit., respectively, 
of the expenditure on the respective departments. The average cio.st per iStudent 
in the upper secondary department alone was Rs, 40-3-4. 

97. The number of male pupil candidates that appeared for tlio examiuatiou in 
the year under repoit fell from 6,945 to 6,459 and the number that passed for 
complete certificates from 2,194 to 1,988. Privatij candidatos, however, inci'oasod 
from 2,996 to 4,C03 and the number of them iha.t passed from 724 to 928. The 
steady fall in the number of pupil-candidates during the last thi'oo yeai's is due 
chiefly to a notification published in the Gazette in 1899 impressing on headmasters 
the fact that the examhiation was not obligatory on. pupils. Among tho raalo 
candidates, 50 per cent, of the number examined and 53 per cent, of tho tuimbor 
that ]iassed were Brahmans, the corresponding figures for tho previous year bemg 
50 and 57. 


98. Lower secondary schools for boys, both English and Veraacular, voso dnrino’ 
year from 375 to 381, and their strengll.r from 35,786 to 37,861. ffiato 

English schools fell from 282 to 280, while under voj’nacular schools there was a 
nse from 93 to 101; the average strength of tho lower secondary departments of 
English schools rose from 52 to 54 and that of vernacular schools from 2(5 to 27. 
Of the 280 English and 101 vernacular schools, 260 and 64 j-espoctively were 
recognized, 164 and 23 as permanent and 96 and 41 as temporal’]'. Tlie total 
number of recognized schools of this ga-ade fell from 326 to 324. 

99. The iiumhar and distribution of scholarships remained unehanged during 
tho year. Eighty scholarships were offered to boys on the msults of tho primary 
oxaminatiou--44 open to all classes, six to Griyas, and ten each to Mnliammachuii 
JMappillas and pupils of backward classes. 


100. The total expenditure on lower socondary schools for boys was ,Ra. 5 31 312, 

JlTTAEn ■mim'hia’n /-ivn Ot '_ A Il_ ' 


llie fiToiag'e niiirLbeT' on tlie rolls waiS 35,070, cind the nverno'e 

Ti_T4m 1,1,.-, o 


cost per pupil was 


n expenditure, public funds contributed Rs. 83,801, fees 

Rs. .j,74,l.)5 and other sources Rs. 1,32,398. Taking the lower secondary depart- 
raents alone, public funds, fees and other sources contributed, respectively, 

against Es, 97,03), Es. 1,64,692 arid 
Rs. 9/ ,o45. (If the cost of board and aided schools 18 and 13 per cent, were paid 
by Government as grants, while fees met 68 and 45 per cent., re,spectivolY The 
average fee per pupil rose from Rs. 7-8-0 in .1900-1901 to Rs. 7-11-0 ■ it was 
■a 1 schools, Rs. 9-9-0 in board .schools and Eg. 7-1-0 in 

aided schools. The low average fee in Government schools was due to the levy of 
merely nomina. fees in the agency schools. The aggregHte expenditure on the lower 
secondary departments of all Government, board, aided and unaided secondary 
schools for boys was hs. 42,^58, Rs. 1,53.297, R,s. 4,76,104 and Rs. 72.34-5, while 
it was Rs. 49,963, lis. 1,69,423, Us. 4,48,812 and Rs. 77,809 respectively in 
the previous year. Public fumis, fees and private ruud.s contributed 14, 66 and 21 
per cent, respectively m 1901-1902 and 1(1, ).3 and 2) per cent, in 1900-1901 
Ihe average number on the rolls being 34,604, the total cost and the co.gt to 
Government per pupil were Hs. 21-8-0 and Rs. 1-15-0 in 1901-1902 and 
.0(3. ii iij—0 and Ra. 2—6—0 m tbs previous jear. 
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101. Dtu-ing the year the primary examiaation was conducted at 277 centres Tby 
29 hoards consisting of 633 members] 25,466 oaudidates were examined and of these 
15,951 passed for complete certificates, the con’esponding figures foj' 1900-1901 
being 24,378 and 14,187. Pupil-candidates numbering 12,408 came up dm’uig the 
year from 2,087 boys’ and 94 girls’ schools, while 11,978 were presented in the 
previous year from 2,043 boys’ and 98 ghds’ schools, and 6,469 males and358 female.s, 
passed for complete certificates in 1901-1902 while 6,239 and 424 respectively 
passed in 1900-1901. The examination of 92 male pupils for the fourth results 
standard was conducted by the inspecting officers, and of these 54 passed. 

102. Public primary schools for hoys (including night .scbools) fell during the year 
from 19,483 to 19,093 but their strength rose from 553,197 to 588,626. Upper 
primary schools fell from 4,770 to 4,755, while their strength rose from 222,945 to 
229,233, and lower primary schools fell from 14,713 with 360,252pnpilsto 14,338 with 
359,393 pupils. The number of the recognised upper primary schools fell from 4,666 
to 4,664 and of those in the permanent section from 1,428 to 1,360. The number of 
lower primary schools in the recognised list rose from 11,842 to 11,980, hut the 
number in the permanent section fell from 443 to 426. Public night-schools fell 
from 1,044 with 18,007 pupils to 775 with a strength of 14,212. The number of 
Government night-schools during the year was two with 32 pupils, while it was two 
with 27 pupils in 1900-1901, the number managed by local hoards fell from 47 with 
1,489 pupils to 32 with 1,124 pupils, tlie number aided fell from 581 with 9,630 
pupils to 420 with 7,645 pupils, while the number unaided fell from 414 with 6,861 
pupils to 321 with 5,411 pupils. 

I 103. The number of upper primary schools managed.by the department was 159 
with a strength of 6,774 against 163 with 6,737 pupils in the previous year. Lower 
primary schools under Government rose from 33 to 38 and theii’ strength from 993 
to 1,176. These Government schools were made up of the Reformatory school, 
Chingleput, 23 practising sections of training schools, 158 hill schools, aud 15 schools 
for Muhammadans in the city of Madras. Of the pupils 1,172 or 15 per cent, were 
in the upper primary stage against 16 per cent, in the previous year. In the agency 
tracts there were 5,009 pupils, of whom 1,650 belonged to the aboriginal tribes, the 
corresponding figures for the previous year being 4,882 and 1,637, respectively. 
Of the upper primary schools, 1,864 with a total strengtlr of 97,655 were managed 
by local boards and municipalities, against 1,860 schools and 9 5,529 pupils in the pre¬ 
vious year; 1,693 schools with 11,547 and 73,188 pupils in the upper and lower 
priraai-y stages respectively were under local boards, and 171 schools with 2,348 
and 10,572 pupils in the same stages were under municipal councils. Lower primary 
schools under local hoards and municipalities fell from 649 to 646, while their 
strength rose from 24,199 to 24,223. Of these 542 with 19,999 pupils were under 
local boards and 103 with 4,224 pupils under municipalities. Aided upper primary 
schools rose from 2,409 to 2,4i 5 and their strength from 109,343 to 114,502 ; aided 
lower primary schools fell from 8,599 to 8,143 and thefr attendance from 220,542 
to 215,008. Unaided upper primary schools fell from 338 with 11,336 pupils to 
317 with 10,302 pupils, and lower primary schools rose from 5,432 with 114,518 
pupils to 5,512 with 118,986 pupils. At the close of the year there were 197 Govern¬ 
ment schools with 7,950 pupils, 2,509 hoard schools with 121,878 pupils, 10,558 
aided schools with a strength of 329,610, and 5,829 unaided schools with a strength 
of 129,288. Compared with the figures of the previous year. Government and 
unaided schools showed an increase both in their number and strength, while hoard 
.schools remained the same in number with an increased strength, and aided schools 
sustained a fall in both respects, though their strength was not affected to the same 
extent as their number. 

104. Twenty-five scholarships were awarded duriug the year, five iu each of the 
five standards from the infant to the fourth, the value of the scholarships ranging 
from As. 8 to Rs. 2. Forty Mappilla scholarships were awarded. The expenditui'e on 
scholarships in primary schools during the year amounted to Rs. 2,785. Children 
of the backward classes and those of the poorer classes continued to have the con¬ 
cessions hitherto enjoyed by them, viz., free scholarships or nominal fees, and books 
and slates gratis. 

105, The average number on the rolls I'ose fr’om 567,0.38 to 571,024 and the 
total expenditure from Rs. 18,82,779 to Rs. 19,54,646. The expenditure from local 
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funds during tie year fell by R.s. 2,949. The average cost per pupil which was 
Es. 3-5-0 in lyOO-1901 was Rs. 3-7-0 in 1901-1902. During the year Government 
schools cost Rs. GOjOGlj board schools Es. 5 , 60 , 981 , aided schools Rs. 10,80,4 jJ J and 
unaided schools Rs. 2.52,285, the corresponding amounts in the previous year being 
Rs. 58,177, Rs. 5,61.558, Rs. 10,51,244 and Rs. 2,21,800 respectively. Roes met 3 
per cent, of the expenditure in Government schools, 20 per cent, in board sclioola 
and 29 per cent, in aided schools. Bach pupil in a Government school cost 
Rs. 7-14-0, in a board school Rs. 4-11-0, and iu an aided school Rs- o~6-0 m 
1901-1902, andRa. 7-11-0, Rs. 4-11-0 and Rs. 3-4-0 respectively ui tho previous 

year. The aggregate expenditure on primary schools and primary departments of 

secondary schools for boys rose from Rs. 21,97,770 to Re. 22,83,926. 

106. The numbers of trained c.Tjididates that appeared during the yoai foJ the 
witteii examinations of the upper secondary, lower secondary and primary gi ades 
were 211, 647 and 1,353 and the numbers of those thatpassod were 118, 32l!andoll 
while in .1900-1901 235,705 and l-,434 candidates appeared and 75, 393 and 681 
passed; the numbers of untrained candidates who appeared in those three grades ro.so 
from 34, 51 and 99 in 1900-1901 to 36, 73 and 106 and the numbers of those that 
passed were 8, 24 and 34 while in the pj’ovions year 15, 38 and 33 paiSS(5d. b oj' tho 
practical test for teachers’ certificates, which is open only to those who have passed 
tho written t6.st, 147, 461 and 814 candidates appeared for tho upper secondary, 
lower secondary and primary grades respectively and 104, 350 and 548 pas.sed, ihe 
corresponding figures for the previous year being 97, 416 and 832, and 88, 328 and 
582. During the year under report 2,860 teachers’ certificates wore issued. Of 
these 1,929 were for trained teachers, 202 for untrained teachers and 729 wore 
for apytt'oved service. Of the trained teachers’ certificates, 42 wero of the .sociond- 
grade collegiate, 136 of the upper seconda.ry grade, 597 of the lower socoiidary 
grade and 1,154 of the primary grade. 

107. The number of training schools for masters rose from 41 to 42, buli^ their 
strength fell from 1,064 to 982, partly owing to greater strictness in tho solection of 
students for training and partly owing to the tiemporary closing on account of plague 
of the Government Training School, Bellary. Thirty-ono training schools wnro under 
departmental management, nine were aided and two unaided; there woI'o no board 
schools. In all 63 students were under training for the upper secoiidaTy grade, 204 
for the lower secondary grade and 715 for tho primary grade. Of tho 779 sfcudmits 
in Govenrniont, 188 in aided and 15 in unaided training schools on tho 31st March 
last, 768, 187 and 8 respectively were in receipt of stipends. The expondlturo on 
stipends in the above classes of institations amounted respectively to Ra. 47,794, 
Bs. 9,762 and Rs, 288 and of the total outlay provincial funds mot Rs. 55,907. 
The total expenditure dnrmg the yean on training schools for’ masters including 
■stipends and stipendiary grants, but excluding special granliS for funuturo, 
apparatus and buildings, amounted to Ks. 1,23,321, of which provincial fmids mot 
Rs, 1,10,581, local funds Rs. 460, municipal funds Ra. 971, foes Rs. 16] and other 
som’ces Ra. 11,148. Of the entire expenditure 90 per cent, was paid from provincial 
flmds. The cost to Government per student rose from Rs. 108 in tlio previous 
year to Ra. 120. 

108. There were, as in the previous year, 18 training schools for mistresses, 
with 331 students. Of the 18 schools, five with 149 students were English schools ; 
five of the schools with 93 students were under departmental management, and the 
remaining 13 with 238 students were aided schools under mission management. Rive i 
of the schools were of the upper secondary grade, 12 were of the lower secondary 
grade and one was of the primary grade. Twenty-thi’ee students were in the upper 
secondary, 213 in the lower secondary and 95 in the primary departments, against 
23, 188 and 135 respectively in the previous year. The strength of the practising 
sections rose during the year from 2,354 to 2,551. Of the 93 and 238 students who 
were under training in Government and aided braining schools, 78 and 189 wero 
stipendiaries. The total expenditni’e on stipends in these schools during tho year 
was Rs, 19,879, towards which provincial funds contributed Rs. 19,616. The total 
expenditure in training schools for mistresses fell from Rs. 53,181 to Rs. 4,8,536 ; 
hut the percentage paid from provincial funds rose from 67 to 75. The cost to 
Government per student feR from Rs. 119 to Rs, i 11. 
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109. The numbers of students attending the special classes for the training of 
gymnastic instructors attached to the Teachers’ Oollege, Saidapet, and to the 
Rajahmundry Oollege fell from 26 and 10 in 1900-1901 to 12 and 3 respectively. 
During the year under report the Teachers’ College gymnasium was reorgnanized, 
the number of annual admissions being reduced from 26 to 15 and the maximum 
number of provincial stipendiaries from 15 to 10, with a view to adjust the supply 
of instructors to the demand, The period of training has been increased from nine 
months to one year. The admission of students in the second term has been 
discontinued and only one final examination for gymnastic teachers’ certificates will, 
in future, be held in,stead of two, one in April and one in December. Dming the 
year under report 34 students passed the examination for gymnastic teachers’ 
certificates from the Teachers’ College and eight from the gymnastic class, Rajah- 
niundry, of whom 23 and one, respectively, were placed in the first class. Nine of 
the students, all trained at Saidapet, were in receipt of provincial stipends during 
tho year, Twenty-nine gpimaHtic instructors obtained employment during the year, 
but 51 of tho students trained in 1898-99 and in the succeeding two years remained 
unemployed on the 31st March 1902. The expenditure on these schools fell from 
Rs. 1,572 to Rs. 1,530. 

no. Fifty-four sessional schools were worked during the year on the same lilies 
as in past j’ears and they were attended by Y3G teachers, the corresponding figures 
for the p)revious year being 53 and 795 respectively. These schools were opened 
during the year m all districts except Kurnool, Anantapur, Madras, the Rilgiris, 
Malabar auci South Canara. For the primary examination 696 teachers appeared 
for the complete test and 570 passed for certificates, while 587 passed out of 724 
in 1900-1901. The total expeudituiu on these schools during the year fell from 
Rs, 13,287 to Rs, 17,494. 

111. The total number of subject-candidates * that appeared for the several 
technical examinations again rose during the year from 4,782 to 5,180, but the 
number that passed declined from 1,925 to 1,888; there was thus a further fall in 
the percentage of success, viz., from 40'2 to 36‘8. Eighty-eight candidates appeared 
for the advanced technical examinations in 19 subjects, while 101 appeared in 16 sub¬ 
jects in the previous year; the number that passed fell from 46 to 40. Candidates 
appeared in three subjects not brought up in the previous year, viz., steam and the 
steam-engine, forestry, and wood-engravhig, but there were no entries in building¬ 
drawing and estimating and in practical telegraphy. Five of the candidates were 
females, who all brought up needle-work and dress-making, and four passed. For 
the intermediate examinations the number of candidates fell from 1,178 in 56 subjects 
to 1,235 in 52 subjects, but the number of those who passed rose from 433 to 532. 
Only one new subject was brought up during the year, viz., cotton-spinning, but 
there were no entrants for machine-construction, steam and the steam-engine, 
machine-work under letterpress-printing, sterootypnig and carpet-weaving, which 
were taken up in the previous year. Of the subject-candidates examined and 
passed, 59 and 29, respectively, were females, the majority of whom brought up 
needle-work and dress-making. The number of candidates for the elementary 
examinations rose from 3,503 in 4S subjects to 3,807 iu 49 subjects. All the 
subjects brought up in the previous year were represented with the addition of 
machine construction. One hundred and ninety-two of the candidates were females, 
8,nd of those 96 were successful. The bulk of the female candidates brought up 
free-hand outline drawing. Four diplomas, of which three were for agriculture and 
one was for drawing, and 27 group-certificates, which included one for sanitary 
science and one for shorthand, were issued during the year; in the previous yeai- 
seven diplomas and 55 group-certificates were issued. 

112. As in the previous year, two medical schools were at work, and these had 
368 and 19 pupils on the. rolls on the 31st March 1902. Of the pupils attending 
the school department of the Medical College, 100 (including 17 women) were 
qualifying for the apothecary’s diploma, 196 (including three women) for the 




The nsmbot of Bufiject-coniliclatcB is obtained l,y counting each candidate onto fw’ esch Bnbjflct, that he takes np. 
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hospital assistant’s certifioate, one for a certificate as cliemiat ami druggist, and 71 
for certificates as sanitary inspectors. All the pupils of the 'Paiijore school ■were 
under training as hospital assistants. Two hundred and aevonty-uiiio pupils of the 
Madras school and one pupil of the Tanjore school were in rocoii^t oC stpjonds. 
For the final examination for tho hospital assistant grade held in March 1901, the 
Madras and Tanjore schools presented 55 and 9 pupils, of whom 48 (including 
three placed in the first class) and 5 passed, respectively. Tho ex})ondituro on 
medical schools amounted to Ea. 95,786, of which local funds mot Es. 27,441, 
municipal funds Es. 19,612, and fees and other receipts Es. 10,IOC. Thn total 
expenditure under this head during the quinquennium was Es. 5,07,175- 


113. Technical, industrial and art schools are arranged in two classes : a higher 
class, the instruction in which is based on the syllabus for the Govorument techni¬ 
cal examinations; and a lower class, in which more 0 lemonta,ry instruction is given 
accordmg to the curriculum contained in tho Madras Educational Eulos, (lliapter 
V (III). The number of higher class schools in which instruction was being given 
in subjects coming under two or more groups of the technical oxarainatioii scdiome 
rose from 21 to 23, but their strength fell further from 1,779 to 1,755. Among 
other changes, the Reformatory School, Ohinglo]')nt, was brought on to this list 
during the year, while the board industrial school at Bowada passod into tho list 
of lower class technical schools. The number of subjoct-caiididatos foil from 2,843 
to 2,109, the decrease being chiefly under those learning engiuonriug, dj'awiug and 
wood-work. Commerce, textile industries and tailoring and droHS-maldug wore more 
popular than in the previous year. The number of highei' class schools 1:oaclnug 
aubjecta coming under only one group of the technical examination schomo foil B'om 
24 to 22, the decrease being under the schools of miifsic, drawing, and ioxtilo indus¬ 
tries. Of the 22 schools, four were schools of music, throe of drawing, two of civil 
and mechanical engineering, two of electrical engineering, six of commorco, two of 
printing, and three of textile hxdustries. The total strength of those schools declined 
from 1,498 to 1,062, the decrease being marked in schools of rausLO, drawing and 
electrical engineering. Lower class schools rose in number from 10 to 12 and in 
strength from 2-53 to 406. Of the twelve schools, two wore nndor boaikl manago- 
ment, five were aided and the rest unaided. Eighty-four pupils wore rocoiving 
histi'Liction hi carpentry11 in blacksmith’s work, 129 in laco-making, 51 in embroi¬ 
dery, 34 in tailoring, 40 in music, 80 in free-hand drawing and 8 in book-koc])iug on 
the 31gt March last. Thei'e were nine other schools to which technical or industrial 
masses were attached and they bore on their rolls (311 pupils on lUst March last. 
Of the nine schools, two were under departmental management, one was under 
board management, four_ were aided and two were unaided. One hundred and 
tnirteeii students, trained in the several technical schools, excluding medical scliools, 
are reported to have obtained employment during the year, against 356 in the 
previous year. Articles of the value of Es. 88,811 were produced in, 26 of these 
schools, aud the amount realized by sales was Ss, 76,89], the corrosioondiug' figures 

for the previous year being Es. 85,020 and Es. 64,930, r ■ & t, 


114. Of the ISO scholarships usually offered on tho results of tho toclmical 
examinations, the number actually awarded rose from 51 hi the previous year to 
ad Of these, 10 were awarded on the results of tho intermediate examinations, 12 
on those of the elementary examinations, 6 on those of the examinations in standard 
jJ, 7 on those of the examinations in standard 0, and 18 on those of tho examina- 
tions m standard B, A larger number of scholarships could not be awarded for want 
n ® candidates. Grants for scholarships were given under the provisions 
of the Grant-in-Aid Code to a few institutions. The total expenditure on soliolar- 
sJiips in technical and industrial schools amounted to .Es, 27,772 durino' tho vear 
provincial funds contributing Es. 15,265. 

•D total expenditure on tachnical schools during the yoar rose from 

Es. 2,lo,025 to Es. 2,64,069. Of the total expenditure 28 per cent, was met froip 
provincial funds and 11 per cent, from fees. 

f - classes aud grades of institutions together, the total number 

of institutions for girls was 1,070 with 130,432 pupils at the close of the year 
under report and 1,122 with 128,073 puphs in 1900-1901. The number of 
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public nistitutions for giiis during the year under report was the lowest and the 
attendance therein the highest in the last decennial period, the fall in the former 
case being confined to primary schools. This increase in strength despite the 
decrease in the number of institutions is indicaiiva of greater consolidation, the 
closing of weak or ephemeral schools tembug to increaso the strength of schools 
established on a firmer footmg. The number of girls attending boy? schools rose 
from 69,577 or 54i-3 per cent, of the whole number of girls under instruction to 
72,677 or 55’7 per cent. 


117. For the First examination in Arts 24 female candidates—one non- 
Brahman casta Hindu, 18 Europeans and 6 Native Christians—appeared and 
12—nine Europeans and three Native Christians—passed. The total number of 
women who have passed the exaramation np to the present is 57, of whom 4 are 
Brahmans, 43 Europeans and 10 Native Chi-istians. For the B.A. degree exam¬ 
ination two female candidates, both Europeans, appeared for tho whole or part of 
the examination; and only one qualified herself for the degree. Two women 
passed the English branch of the M.A. degree examination. 

118. Three colleges of the second-grade were at woi'k during the year. The 
combined strength of the senior F.A. classes in them on the 31st March 1902 was 
two and that of the junior E.A classes was eight. For the Fust examination in 
Arts of December last eight appeared and four passed. In colleges mtended for 
males, there were 25 female students. 

119. For the last upper secondary examination only one female candidate 
appeared and she failed. For the last matiioulation examination l68 female candi¬ 
dates appeared and 60 passed—all in the second class—the majority of these being, 
as usual, Europeans. The last examination brought the total number of female 
matriculates up to 503. Public upper secondary schools for girls numbered 25 with 
2,91.3 pupils, the number of schools being the highest during the preceding six years 
and them strength the highest ever attained. The numbers in the upper secondary, 
lower secondary and primary departments were 474, 679 and 1,760 respectively. 
Of the 24 aided and unaided schools with 2,729 pupils, 2.3 with 2,678 pupils were 
under mission management. Of 474 pupils iu the upper secondary stage of instruc¬ 
tion, 249 were Europeans and 219 were Native Christians. The number of female 
candidates for the lower secondary examination was 722, of whom 623 were pupil 
candidates; the number that passed was 513, of whom 468 were pupils. In the 
previous year, 404 passed out of 736 candidates. The number of pupils presented for 
the fifth and sixth standard examinations fell from 214 and 116 to 181 and 100 
respectively, and those that passed from 149 and 74 to 105 and 66, the percentage of 
■passed to examined having fallen in the former case from 69’6 to 58‘0 and risen in 
the latter case from 63 '8 to 65'0. Eorty-fonr girls presented for the seventh standard 
■were tested at the lower secondary examiaation, and 27 passed, while 33 passed out 
of 51 in 1900-1901. The number of public lower secondary schools for girls again 
fell from 185 to 172 and thems trength from 18,036 to 17,024. There were 47 
Government schools with 5,101 pupils, oue board school -with 211 pupils, 120 aided 
schools with 11,484 pupils, and 4 uuaided schools -with 228 pupils. Nineteen of the 
schools were unrecognized. The total number of girls iu the secondary stage of 
instruction on the 31st March 1902 in aU classes of schools was 4,066. 


120. For the primary examination 1,302 girls appeared, of whom 975 passed 
for certificates, while 962 passed out of 1,380 in 1900-1901. Of the girls who 
appeared for the examination during the year under report, only 629, or 53 fewer tlia.Ti 
last year, were pupil-candidates. The number of girls’ schools that presented and 
passed pupils for the results-grant examinations under the five primary standards 
was 1,806 and 1,699, these figures being the lowest in the past quinquennium. 
The numbers of girls that passed in standards infant to fourth were 8,36], 6,768, 
6,036, 2,772 and 800 respectively during the year under report and 8,626, 7,349, 
5,223, 2,812 and 637 in -the previous year, the decrease being due to the fall in the 
number of results-grant schools that was caused by the introduction of the fixed 
grant system. Compared with that of the pre'vious year, the percentage of passed 
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to examined was higher in the infant, second and fourth standards. Of the i,0S6 
girls examined for the fourth standard, 509 were tested at the prirnai j exainnration, 
and 378 were snocessful; in tiie previous,yeax' 6l0' were tested and 445 passed. Iho 
number of primary schools under public management was 130 wxtJx 7,99 J pupils, 
while 652 schools with 30,926 pupils -wore under privaie management, the corre¬ 
sponding figures for the previous year being 127 and 7,774 in the case of thu foimor, 
and 695 and 30,656 in the case of the latter class of schools. Of the foiinox class, 
104 schools ivith 6,343 pupils were uuder Government, and 26 schools with 1,656 
pupils under board management. Governmen t .schools having increased by one and 
board schools by two; while aided and rmnided schools re.S[jectivoly fell from o/4 
and 121 with 26,8.94 axid 3,772 pupils respectively to 567 aud 85 with 27,998 and 
2,928 pupils, the fall under uiiaj.ded schools boiug mfiiiilj' due to iJio aiuolganaation 
of weak girls’ schools with schools for bo^'S. Of the aided schools, 34.3 with 
19,842 pupils aud of tho unaided .schools, 28 with 981 pupils woj'o iiuder mis.sion 
management. Thei'e was, on tho whole, a loss of 40 adiools accompanied by a.n 
increase of 495 pupils, upper primaiy schools baviug increased both, in number 
and strength aud lower primary having decliued in both ro.spoot.s.^ Tho iiumbor of 
pupils in the upper primary stage was 372 in Government, 95 in boax’d, 1,992 in 
aided and 60 in unaided pxdmaxy .schools. Of the 782 primaxy scliools for girls, 
696 were recognized, 240 being in tho pormancnt and tho rest in the tompox'ary 
sectioix of the goiiei'al list of schools. Of 2,937,611 girls ol school-age the number 
in public schools, both primary and secondary, in tlie priinarj'' stage of instruction 
rose from 110,904 to 112,933. The proportion of pupils t» Ihe female pojnilation of 
school-age was 3'3 per cent, as in the pi'evious year. 


Scholarakijs. 121. Of 25 and 40 scholax'sliips provided for girls on tlio results of tho lower 
secoiidaiy snd primary examination, ro.spoofcivo]y, 2d and 35 worn awarded, the 
majoritj' of the recipients being Native Ohriatian,s. All l.be 60 special Solxolarslxip.s 
granted on the results of tho piimaiy oxamination woi’o awai’dtul during the year, 11 
to Brahman and the rest to nou-Bi-ahmau caste Hindu girls ; among Muliammadan 
girls there xvere no eligible candidatos. Seven acholar.sliipH wore given on tlxo 
results of the matrioxxlation examination—tbroo to Europeaim and four to natives. 
Scholarship-grants also were given aocoriliiig to the provisions of tho Graiit-in-Axd 
Code. The expenditure oil scholarships during 1901-1902 fell from Ha. 10,175 
to E'S. 9,849, of which provincial funds mot Hs. 6,866. 


Eipenditura. 122. Tlio expoiiditui'e in secondary and primary schools for girls amounted 
to Ek, 7,29,224, of which pi'oviucial fuad.s contributed H.s. 2,50,043, local and 
municipal funds lls. 8,856, feeslls. 79,012, and suhsoriptions and other sources 
Ils. 3,91,313. Tho total average cost and tho average cost to public funds poi’ 
pupil rose fromE.s. 12-7-0 and Rs. 4-3-0 in the previous year to Its. 12-13-0 and 
its. 4-9-0 respectively, and tho average fee paid by each pupil was Ea. 1-6-0 as in 
tho previous year. 

123 Hour groups of home-oduoatiou cla3se,s of the .socoudary grade conducted 
by zenana agencies I'eturned 98 pupils duruxg the year, of whom one was in the 
upper secondary, 21 were in the lower secondaiy, and 76 wore in tho primary 
department, while there wore five groups of classes with 2, 30 aud 78 pupils in. tho 
I'espcctivo departments in the pi'cvious yoar. 


Zeiianfi 

agencies. 


Education of 124. Institutions for Europeans rose in number from 101 to 103, but their 
Europeans, strength fell from 8,350 to 8,223- They comprised 3 colloges, 73 socondaiy, 18 pri- 
Inetitutions. jj^ary, and 7 special schools, the pupils in the.se four classes of schools numbering 
47, 6,891, 870 and 415 respectively. The correspondiug figures for schools aud 
sti’ength for the previous year were 5, 76, 11, 10 and 55, 6,983, 502 aud SIO. The 
total number of European scholars in all classes of iustitutions which was 7,876 in 
1900-1901 was 7,636 on the 31,st March 1902. The European population of school- 
age, calculated in the usual way at 15 per cent, of the total European population, 
consisted of 3,223 boy,s and 2,812 girls according to the census figures of 1901. It 
would seem, therefore, either that all tho children of this class are being educated, 
as well as some who are beyond ‘ school-age,’ or that tho ordinary method ofi 
calculating the population of school-age is wrong. 
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126. Of 5, 8 a,iid 9 candidates that appeared in English, second language and — 
science, respectively, for the B.A. degree examination, 4, 5 and 5 passed including 
three women, of whom one passed in English and two in second language. The * 
numher that passed completely was three. At the Eirst examination in Arts 13, 
including 9 females, were successful out of 31 examined. Eor the several exam¬ 
inations in Medicine 11 appeared and 5 passed including 1 female. In the five 
colleges for Europeans there were in all 2c students including 6 females helonging 
to the community out of a total strength of 47; but talang into account the 
students reading in other colleges, the total number rose from 41 in the previous year 
to 42, including 27 females. 


126. Out of 81 boys that appeared for the matriculation examination during Secondary 
the year 16 were successful, while in 1900-1901, 15 were successful out of 85. For education, 
the upper secondary examination no male candidates presented themselves. At the 

lower secondary examination the number of candidates who passed rose from 70 
out of 274 who appeai-ecl to 77 out of 262. Of 73 secondary schools 34 were for boys 
and 39 for girls, 10 of the boys* schools being of the upper secondary grade. 

127. Of 81 male entrants for the primary examination 57 passed, while 37 Primarj- 
passed out of 73 in the previous year. Primary schools rose in number from 11 to education. 
18, of which 7 were for boys and 11 for girls. 

128. Pour European female candidates appeared for the whole or part of the Pemale 
B.A. degree examination and one qualified for the degree. At the Eirst Examination education, 
in Arts and the matriculation examination 9 out of 18 and 31 out of 107 passed; while 

at the lower secondary and primary examinations 193 out of 256 and 88 out of 111 
were successful, the oorrespouding figures for the previous year being 4 out of 13, 29 
out of 102, 156 out of 245, and 67 out of 88, respectively. For the upper second¬ 
ary examination none appeared. As in the previous year the Doveton College, 
though not classed among colleges for women, had the largest number of women 
on its rolls, viz., 14 out of a total collegiate strength of 18, while the number 
attending the two Presentation Convent colleges in Black Town and Yepery 
intended for European women stood at six. Secondary, primary and special 
schools for European girls numbered 39, 11, and 4 with 3,272, 474, and 187 pupils, 
respectively, the corresponding numbers in the year 1900-1901 being 43, 8, and 7 
with 3,639, 373, and 583 pupils. 

129. Special schools comprised three industrial schools for boys and four girls’ !:>peoial 
schools, of which three were schools of music. Male puprls under instruction fell 

in number from 366 to 323; the number of female pupils fell from 614 to 260. 

The fall in the number and strength of technical schools for girls was due to the 
fact that in previous years the singing, drawing and dress-making classes attached 
to the Presentation Convent music class, Black Town, were, under a misapprehen- 
.sion, treated as separate schools, though the same pupils were receiving instruction 
in all of them. 

130. The Madras Railway Company’s schools rose from nine to ten and their Hallway 
strength from 411 to 414. They have a common circulating libra:^ at Perambirr. schools. 

The amount which they received from provincial funds fell from Bs. 3,413 in the 
previous year to Rs. 3,223. The South Indian Railway Company maintained two 
schools, one at Wegapatamandthe other at Madura; their strength fell from 100 to 

93. The amount paid to them from provincial funds rose from Rs. 268 to Rs. 402, 

131. European females gained 3 out of the 25 scholarships annually awarded Scholarships, 
by Grovernment on the results of the matriculation examination. The total 
expenditure on scholarships in European schools amounted to Bs. 3,381, towards 

which proviucial funds contributed Rs. 1,737. Under the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India based on the resolution of the Simla conference, a scheme of 
scholarships for Europeans iu secondary schools and in arts and professional colleges 
was proposed duriug the year and has now received the sanction of Government. 

132. The expenditure iu European institutions rose from Rs. 7,17,618 to Expendituie. 
Rs. 7,18,140. Public funds met 21 per cent,, fees 16 per cent, and private funds 

63 per cent. 
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133. There was a satisfactory advance both in the number and strength of these 
institutions, the figures for the year under report being the highest for the last 
five years, and those for 1900—1901 being the lowest. The number of public 
institutions was 1,064, and tlieir strength was 47,368 ; the number of privaij© iiisti- 
tutions was 1,076 with a strength of 32,968. 

1.34. The number of male students in the collegiate stage of instruction was 
80 in arts colleges and seven in professional colleges. In the secondary stage the 
numbers were 558 in the upper secondary and 1,766 in the lower secondary; 
while in the primary stage also the number rose to 58,369. There were no girls 
above the lower secondary stage and the number in this stage was 29; in the 
primary stage there were 10,912 gh'ls. In training schools there were 67 male 
students and 10 females, and in other special .schools 341 and 34, respectively. On 
the whole there were 60,773 boys and 10,941 girls receiving a general education 
and 415 boys and 44 girls in special schools. 

135. Of the 80 students in arts colleges, 23 were attending the Madras Christ¬ 
ian College and 18 the Presidency College. Twenty-four candidates appeared 
for one or more parts of the B.A. degree examination and seven qualified ior 
the diploma. At the First examination in Arts 11 passed out of 35 candidates 
while 15 passed out of: 46 in the previous year. The results of the B.A. degree 
examination were on the whole fair and showed an improvement, except in soieiice, 
over those of the previous year. 

136. The number of secondai’y schools for Muhammadans was ten; two of these 
were iippei’ secondary schools with a total strength of 450. Lower secondary 
schools for Muhammadans increased in number by one and in strength by 26. ^ At 
the matriculation and lower secondary examinations 195 and 371 respectively 
appeared and 50 and 74 passed, while in 1900-1901 26 and 81 passed out o£ 182 
and 412. The marked increase in the number that passed the matriculation 
examination is accounted for by the general improvement in the matriculation 
results at the last examination. For the upper secondary examination seven 
appeared and two passed in 1901-1902 and one passed out of four in 1900-1901. 

137. The number of public primary schools for Muhammadans was 1,037 and 
their strength was 45,915. Thei’e was an increase of 177 schools and 9,246 
pupils. Of the primary schools 46‘8 per cent, were managed by local boards while 
63'6 per cent, were so managed in the previous year. The number of boys idiat 
appeared for the primary examination was 1,563, of whom 918 passed for certificate, 
against 857 out of 1,516 in 1900-1901. These results showed fair improvement. 

138. Excluding schools for special education and including indigouous schools, 
the number of schools for girls rose from 120 with 4,547 pupils in 1900-1901 
to 162 with 5,472 pupils. No female candidate appeared for the mfitriculation 
examination, but all the four' pupils wJjO appeared for the lower secondary exam¬ 
ination were successful; in the previous year one candidate passed out of three. 
At the primary examination 27 passed for certificates out of 35 tliat appeared, 
while 37 passed out of 46 in 1900-1901. 

139. Special schools for Muhammadans fell in Tiumbor during tho year From 
eight to seven and in strength from 262 to 254. The clecreaso was due to tie closing 
oi the industrial school at Arsur, Cuddapah, known as Dabistani Kauphia .Bagini 
Seminary. The Law Oollego and the College of Agriculture had oaoli two Muham¬ 
madan students, and there was one each in the Medical, Teachers’, and Engineering 
Colleges; ten Muhammadan pupils were attending the School of Arts, 39 tlie School 
of Medicine and two the School of Engineering. Of tho 35 Muharamadnn male 
students under training 20 belonged to tie Muhammadan Branch Training School, 
Madras, and 15 to the Mappilla Training School, Malappuram. Of the female 
students under training six were in the Government Flobart Training School, 
Madras, and two in the school at. Gunnairbeed. The two industrial schools 
specially intended for Muhammadans, viz., the Anjumani Mufidi Ahlai Islam in 
Madras and the one for Muhammadan women at Guntur had, respectively, 100 and 
31 pupils on their rolls. 

140. Puhlio schools for Mappilla boys rose in number during the year from 274 
to 357 and in strength from 14,807 to 19,018, while private schools fell from 298 to 
to 296, but advanced in strength from 11,235 to 11,485. Of public schools one, a 
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practising school -svifcbi 15 pupils, was managed by the department, 108 with 6,913 — 

pupils were managed by local boards and municipalities and 109 with 6,730 were 
aided from public funds, while the remaining 139 with 6,360 pupils were unaided. 

Public girls’ schools fell from 13 with 627 pupils to 12 with 621 pupils. Eight 
of the girls’ schools with 422 pupils were under Government, three with 150 pupils 
were aided from public funds and one with 49 pupils was unaided. There were, 
on the whole, 623 teachers employed in public primary schools, of whom 102 
held trained teachers’ certificates, 4 untrained teachers’ certificates, 49 general 
■education certificates, 45 approved service certificates, and 127 were trained hut 
uncertifioated, while |286 or nearly 46 per cent, were nnpassed ; in the previous 
year 48-1 per cent, were unpassed. The total expenditure on Mappilla education 
■during the year amounted to Rs. 37,691 and was made up of Es. 22,402 from 
provincial funds, Es. 9,156 from local funds, Es. 5,667 from municipal funds, 

Es. 190 from fees and Rs. 176 from other sources. 


141. The numbers actually in receipt of scholarships were 42 Muhammadans and ScholarsliipH. 
18 Mappillas. Two of the Muhammadan scholarships were held in B.A. classes, 9 

in First Arts classes, 13 in upper secondary, and 18 in lower secondary forms ; of 
the Mappilla scholarships 4 were held in First Arts classes, 3 in upper secondary, 

11 in lower secondary, and 40 in primary classes. Special scholarships were given 
to 46 children of Carnatic stipendiaries and 20 scholarships were awarded to 
Mappilla students in the Calicut School of Commerce. 

142. The total expenditure on Muhammadan and Mappilla schools during Expenditwe. 
1901-1902 amounted to Es. 2,67,126, of which Rs. 63,249 was met from provincial 

funds, Rs. 49,750 from local funds, Rs. 26,356 from municipal funds, Rs. 41,202 
from fees and the balance of Rs. 86,669 from subscriptions, endowments and 
miscellaneous soui’ces. In other words 52 per cent, of the entire expenditure 
was met from public funds, 16 per cent, from fees and 32 per cent, from other 
sources. 

143. The total number of schools for Panchanias rose from 2,636 in 1900-1901 Education ef 
to 2,934 in 1901-1902 and the number of pupils from 69,842 to 69,464. The 

figures for the year under report were the highest on record. There was, however, a 
decrease in secondary schools, the number being only 14 with 1,241 pupils. This 
may have been partly due to the fact that Panchamas are now more readily admitted 
into ordinary secondary schools than hitherto. Of the total number of schools 36 are 
• classed as private and the rest as public. Only six public schools were managed by 
Government and 419 by local boards : the large majority (2,473) are under private, 
mostly missionary, management. Of the schools under private managers 1,612 
received aid in 1901-1902; this is an increase from 1,477 in the previous year. 

The pupils in these schools are of course not all Panchamas. 

144. As might be expected, very few Panchamas go beyond the primary stage Stagas of 
of education. There were, however, in public institutions, four male Panchama mstinotion. 
students in the collegiate stage and ten in the upper secondary stage. There were 

no girls in either of these stages. In the lower secondary stage there were 2l4 
boys and 31 girls ; and the re.st, 43,823 boys and 8,295 girls, were in the primary 
■stage. There were also 48 boys and two girls in training scbools, one male 
student in a professional college and 50 boys in other special schools. The 
number of boys in all stages of instruction rose from 41,669 in 1900-1901 to 
44,150 and that of girls from 7,503 to 8,328. Only 403 boys and 61 girls appeared 
for the primary examinatiou, of whom 199 boys and 39 girls passed. Of boys 
. of school-age 15'7 per cent, were attending schools and 2'6 per cent, of ghTs. 

145. The expenditure on Panchama schools was Rs. 2,80,748, towards which Expenditure, 
provincial funds contributed Es. 17,571, local funds Es. 69,270, municipal funds 

Rs. 20,088, fees Es. 18,615 and other sources Rs. 1,65,204. Of the expenditure 
34 per cent, was met from public funds, 7 per cent, from fees and 59 per cent, 
from private funds. 

146. In the Agency tracts of the three nothernmost districts, in which the Education of 
■majority of these tribes are found, there were, on the 31st March 1902, 349 schods 
•specially intended for the aborigines with an attendance of 8,632 pupils. Oi bribes. 

the public schools, which numbered 301 with a* strength of 8,237, 164 with 6,630 
were under departmental management, 77 with 1,478 were aided and 60 with 
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1,229 were unaided, the corresponding numbers in the previous year being 1G4 
with 5,381, 106 with 2,066, and 50 with 1,016, respectively. Private or indi¬ 
genous schools, which were, as in the previous two years, found in the Vizagapatam 
and G-dddvari agencies only, rose in number from 42 to 48, but their strength 
(395) remained almost stationary. Of the three agencies Ganjam had 137 
schools with 3,805 prtpils, Yizagapatam 140 with 2,954 pupils, and Godavari 72 
with 1,873 pupils. Seven of the schools were of the ‘ secondary grade and the 
rest were primary schools. The total number of pupils belonging to the aboriginal 
tribes under instruction in all classes of schools in the three agencies further declined 
from 3,331 to 2,966 during the year. Provision also existed for the education of 
the various aboriginal or hill tribes found in other parts of the Presidency. 
In Kistna there was a board school for the Lambadies with 14' pupils. lu Kurnool 
there were two board schools for Ohenchus containing 73 pupils; these pupils 
were fed and clothed and also given a supply of books and slates out of local lands. 
In Nellore the number of pupils of the Yenadi and Yerulcula classes j'oading in 
Hindu schools rose from 91 to 131. In Trichinopoly out of the two schools for the 
Malayalis found on or near the Pachamalais inthoPerambalur j'ango, tiro aided school 
collapsed for want of attendanco, while the board school continued with 22 pupihs. 
In Coimbatore there was a board school with 25 pupils for the Malasai’s, a hill tribe 
on tie Satyaraangalam ghllts. On the Nilgiris there woi-e .34- schools with 1,085 
pupils for Badaga,s (not treated as aborigines), two wiili 39 [or ICota.s, and ono with 
9 pupils, under the management of the Church Missionary Society, for Todas. The 
board school for the Malayalis on the Kollimalais in Salem, which had bf)mi. t(.impo- 
rarily closed, was revived dirring the year; in this and in the unaided school in the 
district 57 Malayalis were under instruction beside.s seven moj/o in otlxoJ’ schools. 
In Malabar thei’e were no schools specially intended for the hill tribe,s found iu the 
lYynaad and on the borders of the Ohirakkal taluk, such as .Kiiiichyas, ICururaas, 
Paniyas, etc., but the number of pupils of these clas.ses reading in other' .schools on 
the 31st March last was 74. There wor’e iu all 3,32? boys and 122 girhs belonging to 
the aboiigiiral tribes in all classes and grades of institutions in the Presidency at the 
close of the year under report, tire correspoudiirg figuro.s for Gio provioii.s year; being 
3,650 and 110. 

147. The total expendituT’o on schools for aboriginal and hill tribes dui'ing tho 
year under report was B,3. 46,289, towards which provincial funds oorrtribui'od Rs. 
40,443, fees Es. 3,254, and subscriptions and other souroos, including contiibution,s 
from Jeypiir and Singapiir in Vizagapatam, Es. 2,592. 

148. The number of schools for the blind was the same as in tho previous year, 
viz., three—two for boys and one for girls. The total number of blind cbildi'Orr under 
instruction rose from 36 to 38, of whom 8 were ghls. Three pupils appearotlfor the 
primary examination and pa 8 .s 0 d with ono in the first class. Of former studonts 12 
are employed as teachers and are said to be doing good work. Tho chief industries 
taught in the schools are rope-making, mat-weaving, mat-knitting, and gardening. 
Three girls are being trained for teaching. The Christian Association for tho edu¬ 
cation of the South Indian Blind, Madras, had 16 pupils under in,struction, including 
two girls, instruction being given up to the second standaj'd. The children are 
taught English, Tamil and arithmetic. Advanced pupils aro paid for embossing 
books, and sevei'al copies of the gospels and the standard readers have boon 
prepared. 

149. The two schools for deaf-mutes at Palamcottah, one for girls and the 
other for boys, were amalgamated during the year. The strength of the mixed 
school on the 31st March last was 68, of whom 36 were girls, a.nd education was 
given up to the fourth standard. The boys of the school are taught carpentry, mat- 
making and weaving. A Hindu caste hostel exists in connection with the school, 
and the number of boarders on the Slst March 1902 was five. 

150. There is no public institution in this Presidency specially intended for the 
education of native chiefs and noblemen. There were 14 wards during the year 
under the Court of "Ward’s tutor at Newington, of whom all except three are 
reported to have made steady progress. The Wards under private tuition of 
whom six were 'females also seem to have made fair progress in their studies. 
Twenty-three of the wards were under instruction in public schools,—8 in the 
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■upper secoudary stage, 11 iu the lower secondary and 4 in the primary. Instruction 
in agriculture is now given at Newington, and one of the assistants of the College 
■of Agriculture, Saidapet, has been engaged for the purpose. 

lol. Private institutions, whioli include all indigenoua schools that have not 
accepted the departmental or University standards of instruction and do not submit 
to any public test, are classified under (i) advanced or high-class indigenous schools 
teaching (a) Arabic or Persian, ( 6 ) Sanskrit, (c) any other oriental classical language ; 

(ii) elementary indigenous schools teaching a vernacular language only or mainly ; 

(iii) elementary indigenous schools teaching the Quran; and (iv) other schools 
not conforming to departmental standards. A special sub-assistant inspector of 
Sanskrit schools was appointed in March 1900, and he completed his first tour 
through the Presidency in September 1901. Pie inspected 164 .schools, of which 
ten were in receipt of salary-grants. Peturns forth© year 1901-1902 were received 
from 181 schools, of which 8 were classed as high schools and 173 as middle. 
The number of private iustitutions was 6,699 and them strength advanced to 
121,013. Of the 5,699 institutions, 229 were Mgh-eJass indigenous schools teach¬ 
ing Sanskrit, Arabic or Per.sian language and literature, 4,356 were elementary 
aolioola teaching a vernacular 011 I 3 -, 1,021 were Quran schools, and the remaiaing 
96 were schools not ooiiformuig to departmental standard.s. As in previous years 
Sanskrit schools alone received aid under tlie fxranfc-in-aid Code in the form ol salary 

..and special grants, amounting in all to Rs. 1,08-4, distributed between ten schools. 
Other schools supported themselves from endowments or from funds attached to 
mosques and chatrams, while in many elementary’- schools the teachers depended on 
fees in cash or in kind or on donations and other receipts. Of the higli-clas.s indi¬ 
genous schools (229 in number), the number of Sanskrit high schools fell from 13 
with 314 pupils inthe ])revion.s year, to 8 with 268 pupils and the number of pupils 
. attending the two Arabic schools fell from 256 to 110. On the 31st March last there 
WGi’Q also 173 Sanskrit and 43 Arabic middle schools with 2,344 and 2,455 pupils 
Tespectively, while there were three schools not conforming to departmental 
standards. The number of elementary indigenous schools was 5,470 with 116,777 
pupils. Of these 5,412 schools with 114,532 pupils were for boys and 68 with 1,245 
pupils for girls. 

162. The manual ti'aiiiiug (dass which was opened iu the College of Engineering 

■ during the quinquennium for the purpose of framing teachers in carpentry and 
blacksmiths’ and fitter.s’ work has not worked very successf\illy. It was attended 
by only two apprentices last year a,ud the number in it on the 31 st March 1902 was 
■only one. Manual training classes exist in the Lawrence A,s}'lum, Ootacamuud, and 
in a few other institutions, and a,re making fair progress. 

163. Provisionfor gymnastic instruction was made in 6,703 schools and colleges 

■ out of a total number of 20,792. lutbe majority of institutions, however, in which 
gymnastics are not taught, exercisos m drill or calisthenics are taught. Clubs for 
games and sports exist in most colleges and high schools, while in Madras and in 
some inufassal towns inter-school tournaments are held every year. The number 
of institutions in which European gymnastics was taught rose from 4,732 to 5,040 

' during the year and those schools in which instruction in native gymnastics was 
given increased in number from 564 to 663. 

15-4. The statistics for the year showed that 731,209 (or lin4) males and 130,432 
(or 1 in 23) females were receiving education out of a population of school-age of 
2,856,849 males and 2,937,611 females, respectively. The average daily attendance 
;in public schools during the year 1901-1902 was 606,272, and in private institutions 
I 0 C 22 I or altogether 707,493 out of 861,641 on the registers, or 82 per cent. 
' The peroe itages of average daily attendance to the average number on the rolls 

■ during the year in Government, board, aided, and unaided colleges were 91, 89, 90, 
and 86 in 1901-1902 and 92, 87, 89, and 90 in 1900-1901; for secondary schools 
the figures were 79, 87, 85, and 80 in 1901—1902 and 80, 87, 86 , and 87 in 1900—1901 
and for prunary schools 77, 85, 34, and 86 in 1901—1902 and 76, 84, 84 and 87 in 
the previous year. 

155. The Yictoria hostel continued to work successfully throughout the year 
and increased accommodation will be provided, a grant of Rs. 70,000 having 
been made for the purpose. Most of the boarders belong to the Presidency College. 
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The lio, 9 telH attaoliBfl to the Teacher,= 1 ’ Oolloge, Saklapoi,, and iJic^ one atiachod to 
the Panchama Training Hcliool, Madras, are reportied i,o bo working aatisfaciDiily. 
On the 31st March 1902 there wore 95 boarding hoii.se ,h with 0,600 male boa)‘dors 
and 83 such institutions with 4,120 female boarders, .shotting an inoreaso of 1,928 
male hoarders, chiefly Native Ohristiams and PaucJiamas, and a docrea.so of three 
hostels for females and of 196 female boarders. Of i,he 178 boarding houses, 17 
were for Europeans, 127 for Native Christians, 15 for Iliiulns and 19 for Panoha- 
raas. Tho boarding houses for boj.s eo.st Jt.s. 2,83,124 and tlio.so for girls 
Ra. 1,80,062, of which P>.s. 4-0,870 and Rs. 1.5,304 reypectivolj were palil Irom 
provincial fund.s. Besido.s llio ho.stels and boarding Jioiisas referred i-o above thuro 
are similar institutions licensed by (iollogos under tho [luivorsity regulations, in 
which some of the students board and lodge. 

156. Of 20,787 jn.stitution.s, the 1111 raher of schuoLs with buildings of their 
own was 7,214, while the numbers of those held i)i rented bullding.s, or in chavadls 
and templ 0 .s or in managers' or hoachuastoj's’ house.s were 6,292, 4,8-l-9 and 
3,432 respoctivoly. Building-grants to the oxteid. of R.s. 44,01-li were paid Irfim 
provincial funds during tho year towards tho orecLin]i of scliools. The iimouiit 
promised and not paid by tho 31st March 1902 was Rs. 1,31,611. 

157- During tlio year 296 books wero o-xamined by fho Commitl.oe, of which 
172 were found suitable foi’ use 111 schools and. 121 a 11 ,suitable, in cl tiding also 
those considorod .sidiable for libraries or for teachers, It is creditablo to llie 
Committee that there wore no books awaiting disposal on the Ist April 1902. 
About the middle of last year, in accordaiioo with the wishes of tho Governmoiit 
of India that text-book.s in (lovornment and board schools for (moll particular 
course should bn absolutely prescribed, a .soJection of suitable books from the 
ap]moved list was made by a (!ommitt:)o formed for the purpose. 

158. The general educational examinations and looluiical o.x.aunnatioiis have 
been dealt with already. 


159. Cue tliausand four iuindred and oiglity-threo candidates appeared for the 
hand-writing and dictation test that ivas Iiold in May, and 592 for tiro tost hold .in. 
December as pari of the upper secondary oxarrdnatioii, and 491 of tho former and 
228 of the hitter were .suocessEal, 

160. For tho grade of Civil Medical Pupil, there were received in all 32 appli¬ 
cations. The number of Muhamniadan candidates fell Irom 31 in 1900 to J, as 
certain couoeasions wei’o withdrawn. The gtrnoral oclucai-ional qualification rotiuived 
in the case of candidates for the grade of Native Milittiry Pupil having been I'olaxed, 
the great maiority of the candidates for Llio compotitive oxamiiiation for this grade 
wer'e men who had passed ordy tho lower secondary examination, All tiro candidates 
for the grade of Madras-Bunna Hospital Assistaid- wero matriculates. For this 
grade, 10 canclidato.s ■were examined, of whom 6 wero selec ted, and for tho grade 
of Military I’npjl, Assistant Hvii'gcou; 67 wero examined, atul 30 wore selected. 

^ 161. .For the special tests (Revenue and Judicial), 4,632 candidaio.s in all 
registered ^tlieir names, 3,905 presented tJiemselvos for oxiuninatiou and 1,038 
passed. The results were poor, particularly in tho ca.se of Ihc Precis-writing Tost, 
ill wdiicli only 165 out of 1,.334 examined, or about 12 per cent,, wore sucoeHsl'nl. 

162. For special tests for officers of the Halt, Abkiiri and Separate Revenue 
department 669 candidates in all presented themselves, of Avhotn 423 wero 
suoccs.sful. The results were very good, more especially in tho o!,t,so of tost A, 
Criminal Law, in which iioarly 94 per cent, of the number examined passed. 


163. The receipts of the commission amounted to Es. 1,42,196, exceeding the 
actuals for 1900-1901 by R.s. 5,767. The total expenditure, inclusive of refunds 
and of the charges paid for printing work done at private presses, amounted to 
Rs. 1,14,587, or Rs. 4,913 less than the charges of the previous year. The accounts- 
for the year, therefore, showed a surplus of Bs. 27,609. 
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T boarders iu the male branch of the Lawrence Asylum rose 

lrom .S2 to 2^; there ™ 52 admissions and 41 boys left; seven of the latter 
enlisted, live entered the telegraph department of Government, two entered the Cable 
1 elegraph Company an d one went to the Medical College at Calcutta, The year was 
compai;ativ6ly healthj^; 284 in-patients and 620 out-patients were treated in the 
hospital, bnt^there were no deaths. The receipts during 1901 wereRs. 1,12,050, of 
which Rs. 3(,090 wore donations and interest on fTOvernmeut securities, Rs 31 680 
were the grant from Government and Rs. 24,000 were a donation from'the 
Lawronco Asjdiim Press. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,09,457 and the 
closing balance on the 31.st December 1901 was Rs. 18,802. 

165. Ihe number of boarders in the female branch on January 1st 1001, was 65, 
of whom 4S wore Europeans and 17 Burasiaus; there were nine admi.ssions and six 
depai’tiires j at the close of th(3 jear 61 girls were awaiting admissiou. There wove 
only five admissions into hospital during the year. The result of the inspection of 
the school by the Inspectress of girls’ schools was satisfactory. The receipts durino- 
the jeai were Rs. 19,086, of which Rs, 16,320 constituted the grant from Govern¬ 
ment; the expenditure amounted to Rs. 20,210 and at the close of the year the 
debit-balance had increased from Rs 1,625 to Rs. 2,749. 
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166. The total cash receipts on account of the Lawrence Asylum Press at Madras Pr«s. 
r(i.so from l!s. 1,45,158 to Rs. 1,88,340 and the disbursements from Rs. 1,63,774 to 
Rs. 1,(8,020, exclusive of R.s. 10,000 transferred to fixed deposits; the balance 
on 31st December 1901 was Rs. 4,906; a grant of Rs. 20,500 was made to the 
Lawrence Asylum. The receipts and expenditure of the Ootacamimd Branch ivere 
Es. 16,662 and Rs, 19,129 including Rs. 3,000 transferred to capital account and the 
balance on the 31sb December 1901 was Rs. 2,766; Rs. 3,500 were contributed by 
the branch to the Lawrence Asjduin. 


J6(. The teaching staff of the Reformatory School was .strengthened by the TheRefor-* 
appointment of a fourth mastei, a Hindustani teacher and an assistant to teach 
miniumaln.work in the blacksmith’s department. Two ex-pnpils obtained appoint- agon 
ments on the staff. The strength of the school rose from 169 at the beginmno- of ^ 
the year to 163 at its close; during the year 28 pupils w'ere admitted, but 38 youthful 
offenders in jails were refused admission owing to want of accommodation. With 
one exception all the pupils admitted had committed crimes against property; 
the remaining pupil had murdered a little girl of 2| years of age for the sake of 
ornaments worth Rs. 2-4-0. The ages of 76 per cent, of the pupils at the close of 
the year were 13 years or less; 124 or 76 per cent, of the boys will be detained for 
not less than five years. Every district except Anantapur was represented among 
the pupils. Of the total uumber of pupils 65 per cent, were castc-Hindus; the number 
of Panchamas rose from 20 to 24 ; the number of pupils belonging to the criminal 
classes declined from eleven to eight; it has been found that time and money spent 
on such pupils produces little or no good. The conduct of the boys, viewed as a 
■whole, showed marked improvenient as the total number of punishments fell from 
202 to 164 ; the number of boys not punished at all rose from 89 to 96 and the 
number of those punished only once rose from 31 to 38, 84 per cent, of the boys 
having therefore behaved well. The new system of awarding marks had the 
general effect of raising the earnings; the total earnings during the year and the 
average annual earning of each pupil increased from Rs. 497-3-6 and Rs. 3-4-0 to 
Rs. 659-4-5 and Rs. 3-8-8 respectively. Twenty-five pupils, the highest number 
on record, went up for the primary examination and all passed. Instruction in 
drawing was given to 107 boys ; instruction in other technical subjects was also 
imparted. In the Madras Exhibition of Pine and Industrial Arts held iu Pebruary 
1901 the school was awarded a bronze medal for the excellence of the textile fabrics 
which it exliibited. Thirty pupils went up for technical examinations iu variou.? 
subjects and twenty of them passed. Daring the year 24' pupils were discharged, 
while 30 were discharged iu 1900. Of the discharged pupils 19 obtained employ¬ 
ment and one emigrated. The receipts rose from Rs. 2,856 to Rs. 2,907 and the 
expenditure fell from Rs. 22,255 to Rs. 21,730; the net expenditure during the year 
(Us. 18,823) was therefore Rs. 577 less than in 1900. 
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LITEKATUEE AND TI-IB PEEBS. 

.168. The Educational Library and Museum are kept open {or iu.spoctiou iu the 
office) ol' the Diioctor of Public Instruction during Avorking hours. In addition to 
the book ca.ses provided bj' the (Efferent publishing firms for the exhibition of their 
books, the firm of E. Arnold, London, furui.shod last year a l)ook case foi' thou- 
publications. 

169. The total number of readers in the Oouuemara kublic Library during the 
year rose from 13,284 to 13,819 and the number of volumes givon out to readers 
hicreasod from 14,547 to 17,382. The number of standard works added to the 
library Avas 314, of Avhich 284 were acquired by purchase and 30 wore prosontod. 
The preparatiou of anew edition of the library catalogue (1894) was taken iu hand, 
aud the manuscript slips were finished as far- as letter E at the close of thu year. 

170. The work of travelling for the acquisition of, manuscripts for the (levern- 
meufc Orion tal Manuscripts Library', which had been .suspendediu 1890, was resumed 
during the year. The number of manuscripts acquired ros(A fi'om 105 iji l.he year 
1901-1902 to 112, of which 37 were presonted, 50 wore acquired by purehaso aud 
25 by tra3iscri})tiou or restoration. Neaily two-thirds of ihe majiu,script,s acquired 
related to I’oligion. The number of visitors rose froin. 1,641 l.o 1,930, the majority 
of whom (1,126) were copjists; 1,921 manuscripts were eouRiilInd aud 1,133 of t.he.se 
were copied; the manuscripts rao.st largely consulted were those e]a.s.sili(id uiulor 
“Poetry.” The preparation of the descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit raauuaeripis 
was completed during the year; 805 now slips relating to manuscripts di.scovered 
in the course of revision, were also pre^pared. Tho amount spent on the collectioi], 
transcription and preservation of manuscripts and on. other contingent charge.s wa,s 
Rs. 546. 

171. All colleges, both arts and professional, are provided Avith .suilablo 
libraries. Of 538 secondary schools for boys aud 197 for girls, 478 aud 176, rospec- 
tivelj', have libraries, but only 306 out of 10,093 primary .schools for boys n,ud 164 
out of 782 for gbds are provided Avith them. .Librai’ie,s also oxist iu 5l’ out of 77 
training schools and in 29 out of 69 other special .schools. On the Avholo th(,)i'e is 
provision for general reading in 1,247 institutions out of 20,792. Tho mimbor 
of institiition,s possessing librs,ries rose diuing tho year from 1,212 to 1,248 and 
the number of volumes from 348,838 to 364,003. Most of the proles,sional in.sti- 
tutions in Madras and some of tho training and industrial .schools iu tho mufo.sHal 
are provided with museums. The museum started a few years ago iu tho Teachers’ 
College is reported to be of very groat help to tho studonta, and additiou.s an.A 
frequently made to it by old students of the college. Tho Art Loan collocl.ioji, 
which now consists of nearly 90 pictures, was fa.irly well used during tho year by 
the schools in the Presidency tOAvn, especially by those for girls. 

172. Reading-rooms exist in most coEeges and in many so('.ondary schools and 

receive aid from public funds toAvards tho purchase of non-Indian periodicals. The 
number of teachers’ associations rose during tho quinquennium from 168 to 180 and 
the number of members from 1,815 to 4,696. Rogi.ster 0 d reading-rooms and, literary 
associations fell in 3iumber from 18 to 17, but the number of membtArs rose from 
3,167 to 6,2S2, AArhile unregistered reading-rooms and literary societies, which are 
attached to schools and colleges, ro,S 0 from 186 to 244 and their .strenaih from 
46,132 to 49,633. ^ 

173. The principal newspapers published in English in tho year 1901 were tho 
Madras ifaii, the Madron Times, tho Madras Standard and the Hindu; the circula¬ 
tions of these papers were 4,083, about 3,000, about 2,000 and 1,010" re,spoctivoly. 
Twelve English papers wore started during the year, hut an equal number of .such 
papers were discontinued. Tho number of Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular 
newspapers and other periodicals at the close of the year was 122- Fifty-live of 
these dealt Avith general and political subjects, 40 with religious subjects and 27 
with education and literature. Thirty-nine periodica,Is were published in Tamil, 
31 in Telugu, 22 in Malayalam and 11 in Oanaroso, The periodicals which had 
the largest circulations were the Me&scngsv of Triith, a Telugu monthly religious 
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paper with a circulation of 4,700, the Vrittanta Patrika, a Canare.'se weekly paper 
with a circulation of 4,400, the Saiya Putdn or the Messenger of Trvth, a Tamil 
monthly religious paper with a circulation of 3,700, and the Ohildren^s Magazine, a 
Tamil monthly religious paper with a circulation of 3,500. In addition to these, 
seven Tamil, six Malayalam, four Oanarese, two English-Tamil and one Telugu 
periodicals had circulations of 1,000 or more. The number of periodicals which 
were published for the first time dming the year was 38 and the number of those 
which ceased to exist was 27; in the previous year 12 new.spapers wore started and 
17 ceased to exist. 
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174. The total number of publications registered during 1901-1902 was 1,254, Eegistration 
this being the highest figure during the past decade ; the corresponding figure for of Books.] 
the preceding year was 1,144. Of those registered during 1901-1902, 925 were 

books and pamphlets and 329 pei-iodicals, while 360 were published in English, 648 in 
the Vernaculars, 68 hi the Indian classical languages and 178 were written in more 
than one language Of the whole number published, 349 were educational m then 
aim. Clas.sifying the regi,stered works for 1901-1902 according to subject-matter, 
the majority, as usual, dealt with religion—the number of such works being 411— 
while 194 were works on language, 56 on law, 18 on medicine and 61 on science; 

83 dealt with biography, fiction and history, 73 with poetry and 27 with the drama, 
and 313 were works of a miscellaneous chanacter. The number of works of which 
copyright was registered in the year was 3 54. 

175. The “Mappilla Eriend,”^'an illmstrated quarterly magazine in JUalayalam, The 
-was brought out in 1901 with a view to provide healthy literature for the reading “Mappilla 

portion of the Mappilla community in Malabar. The publication of this magazme Eriend. 
was undertaken by the School Book and Literature Society, Government paying 
half the oo,st. Five hundred copies of the magazme are printed and distributed 
gratis through the inspecting agency to Mappilla schools. 
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176. Excluding sectarian institutions and associations, .such a.s mission, 
tlieosopEioal, BraTimo Samaj and similar societies, whicli .are mainly inteiulod to 
advance the interests of particular religionists or of particular classes of individuals, 
460 scientific and literary societies or reading-rooms were borne on the returns of the 
Educational department for 1901-1902; Tlie total number of members or visitors 
connected with these societies included 31,852 adult males, 3,516 adult females and 
25,164 juveniles. The gross income during year amounted to Ids. 74,834, of which 
Ea. 853 were met from public funds, Es. 4,300 from endowments, and Rs. 69,631 
from donations and subscriptions. 

177. Three collections of manuscripts, via., (1) the vernacular mamiscvipts and 
the local tracts and copies of inscriptions belonging to the Mackenzie colloctioii, (2) 
the East India Hou.se collection, and (3) Brown’s inanusciipts, which wore all in an 
out-house attached to the Old College, Nungamhakam, under the care o,[ the Director 
of Public Instruction, formed tire nucleus of what is now the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library. They were tranafoiTed in 1869 to the charge of Mr. I ’uskford, 
then Professor of iSanskvit in the Presidency College, who was directed i,o look 
after the mannscripts and to prepare a catalogue of them to fa.cilitate their identifi¬ 
cation and their accessibility to the pnbhc. The Professor of Sanskrit thus bocarno 
the Librarian of this institution and had the assistance of a clerk and i/Wo ])oous 
to carry on the work connected therewith. In 1875, he became the Curator of the 
Library and was given an allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. Ho was then called 
upon CO prepare fur publication important literary arid historical maimsori]il.a ; and 
iu 1876, in accordance with the order of the Governraont of India of the year 18(58, 
he was required to discover now manuscripts in the Presidency and to puvtthaso 
them or acquire them by transcription. In pursuance of these orders many 
manuscripts have been acquired and the total collection is now classified us 
follows:— 

No. of works. Nu. of works. 


Sanskrit 

11,022 

Telugu 

2,900 

Tamil 

1,255 

Canaroso 

1,069 

Malayalam 

95 

Marathi 

3G8 

Uiiya 

43 


Arabic . 

1(54 

Persian . 

010 

Hindustani 

58 

Misooilanoons (Javanoso, 
Smgholnsc ctn.) 

198 

Local traots . 

3,829 

Total ... 

21,611 


The following publications liave also boon issued in oxecution of fhoso 
orders:— 

(1) Liat of mauiiBcripts in the private librarioK of Soutliom India, volutmiH I (uid II 

with an index, oontaining the names of n.hout 19,000 niauiiHcripts. 

(2) Index of tlio 62 volumes of local iv,cords. 

(3) SukvanltisEli’fi.. 

(4) Eopoi-t on the soaroh for Sanskrit and Tamil nmiiiwcripta fur tlio ynavK 18!)li-97 and 

f 893-04. 

178. Tours in search of manuscripts wero .also made hetweoji the yem's .1883 and 
1886, and 51,000 manuscripts belonging to private librarie,s were oatalogiied. In 
the year 188(5, the duty of searching for manuscripts, winch carried an annual grant 
of Rs. 3,200, was transferred to the Government Epigraphist, and an annual grant 
of Rs. 600 was sanctioned to the lihi’aiy for acquiring iind transcribing manusciipts 
and for preserving them. A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts has 
been prepared and is now in tho press; the first instalment of 104 pages has 
been published. A similar catalogue of the vernacular manu.soripts has been 
ordered to be prepared. Between the years 1880 and 1902, 4,700 manuscripts 
were acquired. The number of visitors, who come to consult tho library, has risen 
from 383 in 1879 to 1,930 in the year 1901. Arrangements are made to supply 
copies of manuscripts to scholars at their own espenso. The manuscripts are 
systematically dusted and oiled. 

179. The hbrai’y was removed from the Old College to the Presidency Oollega 
in 1870, thence to the Secretariat buildings in the fort in 1890 and lastly iu 1896 
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to tlie museum buildings where it is now located. The Curator’s monthly allowance 
•of E.S. 100 was stopped after the retirement of Dr. Oppert in 1893 ; and the staff 
of the library now consists of the Curator, the vernacular munshiand two pandits. 

180. The policy governing the management of the Government Central Museum 
during recent years has been to render it a popular index or illustrated guide to 
the natural history (auimal, vegetable, and mineral), arts, archteology, ethnology, 
and economic resources of Southern India. That it is popular with sight-seers is 
shown by the fact that it is visited annually by more than 400,000 people. The 
institution is divided into two buildings, old and new, of which the latter, with the 
connected Connemara Public Inbrary, was opened to the public in 1896. 

181. The old building la devoted to the natural-historical, archa'ological, and 
economic sections. Very much appreciated is a small vivarium, wherein arc 
exhibited a series of snakes, smaller mammals, and birds, with photograph,s, 
pictures, and specimens illustrating then' life history, The most conspicuous exhibits 
in the animal section are the skeleton of the great Indian whale-bone whale, 
which was washed ashore near Mangalore, and measures 'IS feet in length, and 
the skeleton of a solitary male elephant, which was shot in South Arcot, and stands 
about 10' 6" at the shoulder. In the archmological galleiy are set up the beautiful 
sculptured marbles from tlie railing of the Buddhist Btupa at Amanivati in the 
ICistiia district, which dates hack to the latter end of the second century A.D. 
and a valuable relic is a fragment of houe contained within a rock-crystal casket 
from Bhattiprolu in thelCistna district, which was enclosed in an outer stone casket 
inscribed with a legend stating that it was made in order to deposit therein some 
relics of Buddha. The relic probably dates back to 200 B.G. or earlier. 

182. In addition to several galleries devoted to the illustration of the fine and 
indusfci'ial arts and ethnology of Southern India, the new buildings contain the fine 
historic collection of- arms and armour which was formerly deposited in the arsenal 
of Port St. George, and the splendid series of arms from the old Tanjore palace 
armoury. A room is set apart as an anthropological I’esearch laboi’atory; and a 
further room contains the va.luable collection of pre-historic antiquities, which 
includes the Breek’s collection of pottery from the cairn and barrows of the Nilgiri 
hills. The large numismatic collection is specially rich in coins of the various 
native dynasties of Southern India, and of the various European companies, English, 
Dutch, Prenoh, Portuguese and Danish. 

183. The ConuGmara Public Library contains more than 10,000 standard works, 
ill addition to a large series of Government publications, journals of societies, 
■calendars of state papers, etc., and is resorted to by about 14,000 readers annually. 
Like the museum, the library is open to the public daily, except on Pridays. On 
the first Saturday of each month the museum is closed to males, and set apart 
for gosha female visitors, of whom about 4,000 come annually. Connected with 
the new building is a tlieatre capable of holding more than 400 people, with a 
stage adapted for the purposes of lectures, conferences, and entertainments by 
amateurs in aid of charities, etc. The cost of the upkeep of the museum and library 
in 1901-1902 was Es. 37,888. 

184. The mo.st enlightened development of vernacular publication i.s shown in 
the work of tLe society first known as the Madras School Book Society, then as the 
Madras School Book a,ud Vernacular Literature Society, aud now styled the Madras 
School Book and Literature Society. It was organized in the year i 820 about two 
years previous to tho earliest measures of the Madras Government in the Department 
■ of Public Instruction initiated by Sir Thomas Munro. Its first object was the 
provision of suitable school-books of iu.struction for use in native schools and 
■Beminaries, both English and vernacular, and with this object it began the purchase, 
preparatio i and publication of useful works to be supplied to them either gratui¬ 
tously or aa cheap rate. In this work it continued for some time until 1865 when 
its work w is taken up by other and more recent agencies, especially the Government 
Department of Public Instruction and the Ohristian Yernaoular Education Society, 
It then directed its efforts principally to the creation and diffusion of a sound aud 
instructive vernacular literature. The results of the latter are various publications 
in Tamil, Telugu, Hindustani, Malayalam and Oauareso. The Tamil and Telugu 
Janavinod'ini,’ a monthly magazine of iustruction and amusement, continued to 
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be pnblisbocl till the year 1890. A Telugu dictionary, undertaken on a large scale, 
lias been completed. ' The- Maj}iiilla Friend’ a quarterly journal in Malayalaiu, i,s 
now published by the society. hVom the commencement the depoaitory oi this 
society wa,s in the Old College, ISTungainbakam, Madra.s, but its books are now sold 
by the R.P.O.K. at tlio Vepory Depot. At first the society was maintu.ined by 
subscriptions and donations, mostly Irom Europeans emidoyed in the service of 
CTOVornment. At a later stage it received an annual granli from Govorinnonl 
which was discontinued from 1880. For several year,s past it lia,s been selh 
supporting. On the abolition of the Government Central Tlook Depot, it nndor- 
took the custody and sale of Government scliool-book.s. Thi.s agToeiiieut tormiiiated 
on the Slst March 1889. The society was regusterod under Act XXl oClSGO on 
loth Augu-st 1893. In 1901, rules were laid down for assisiing anthor.s in tlie 
publication of “really mseful” vernacular literature “ oC a ImaUliy moral tone.” 
The estimated income of the .society available for lliis pui'poso i.s about Iks. 1,‘200 


a year. 
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185. 'LVonty-tliiee otJior imstitnlioii.s have, up to date, boon legistored iinbor Die 
Indian Coinpanios Act of 1S60, the most importunt of tliein being (1) Dio Madras 
Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Hooioty, (2) tho Madins 1‘ro- 
gre.ssive Union, (3) the Mnhnmrnadan Public Library and (-1) Tho Madras 
Teacher,s’ Guild, ail located iu the City of Miidra.s. 

ISl), This societjgwas founded in 1819 for tho e.stablishnicnt of a public library 
and the encouragement of literature. In 1829, it booamc an auxiliary branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for the encouragement of .scieuco, and in pursuaiico thereof 
formeda museum which was in 1846 presented to Govoviiiiiciit to form tho niirleus of 
the present Mo,dras Central Museum. Tho .society owns a voiy extensivo and valu¬ 
able library containing over 48,000 volumes, and occiisionnily pulilislies a journal 
or a literary magazine. At the clo.so of the year .1 901 tho number of membora was 
113 and of auhscribers 84; 454 books ivore added during tho yeai’, 242 of them 
being works of fiction and 212 general works. The list of works jirusonloil (luring 
the year comprises 214 books from Government, foreign and olhor imstilailiions. 

187. Tho Madras Progressive Union was established in A pril 1830. .ft coiul ucitH 
weekly debates on useful and important subjects, fi’lie union, wliicii consists of 16 
members, has a library and also maintains poor schools. 

188. The Madras Muhammadan Public Library was ostiihlisliod in 1850 with 
liberal assistance from the Local Government, tho late Nawiih of tho OanuiDc and the 
Muhammadan community genoi’ally. There is a largo collection of books of tlio 
Hindustani, Persian, Arabic and Turkish langnagos, besides a number ofEngli,sIi 
books. Tlie library receives from Government Rs, 35 a montli, and luis bosides 
an income of Rs. 28 a month from landed property. Tlio Patron is tJie Princo of 
Ai'cot. 1 he number of visitor.s during 1901—1902 was 3,698 and the liOtal expendi¬ 
ture during the year amounted to R,s."978. 

J89. The Madras Teachers’ Guild, which 1ms for its objoct I,ho improvement 
of the mtithods of teaching, the discussion of all questions alToctiiig odneation and 
tlio profession generally and the promotion of social iiitorcoiirso between toacln;r.s, 
was started m 1895, It consists of 265 members, including a prosidoul;, live vice- 
presidents, two honorary secretaries and a treasurer. It Inis a library and 
reading-room and aid from Proviuoia.1 flunks is given towards tho cost of boolcs and 
non-Indian periodicals. The expenditure during 1901-1902 amounted to R.s. 770. 

190. There are 19 other registered literary societies and 410 nnregisterod 
societies. The oldest of the former is the Nilgiri .Library, Ootacamund, which was 
P 1901-1902 had 251 members and oxpoiidod 

Rs. 7,0 0. Ihe only other society which .spent more than R,s. 1,000 during Ihe 
year 1901-1902 was the Vanniakula Kshatriya Mahasangam, Madras, the object of 
winch IS the education of children of the Vaniiia caste ; the number of member,s wa,s 
, audits expenditure amounted to Rs. 3,776. In many inufassal stations, whore 
there are a few officials^ and pleaders, “ reading-rooms ” have been established with 
the object of maintaining libraries, procuring copies of periodicals and holding 
discussions; lawn-tennis courts are frequently attached to the reading-rooms which, 
partake rather of tho nature of clubs than of literary societies. 
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]91. Tlie total auniter of visitors to tho Government museum old building was ijjjg G-overn- 
410,436, and to she new building 39S,S22. The largest number of visitors on a single ment 
day was 94,239 to the old, and 86,752 to the new building at the feast of Pongal Museum. 
(January 15th). The number of gosha women who Gsited the museum on the G901-1902.) 
monthly Saturdays set apart for thubi, was 3,979. 

192. The followuig publications were issued during the year two Bulletins, Yisitors. 
one on the Nayars of hlalabar, and the other on the Dravidian head, Yanildis of Publications. 
IMellore, earth-eating, the couvade, steel-yards, etc. A monograph on tho ivory- 

carving of South India was pubbslied during the year. 

193. Mr. Thurston was formally appointed Superintendent of Etlmography Ethnography, 
for the Madras Presidency, to carry out the terms of the resolution of the 
Government of India by collecting physical measurements of selected castes and 

tribes by anthropometry, and mforniation as to the manners and customs of the 
people of South India. Two long tours were made in tho course of the year : one 
was to the Bellary district, and the other to Cochin, Travancore, and Tbinevelly. 

Certain conspicuous variations from the Tamil and Malayalam types of head 
becoming manifest at Ilospet and Saudnr, an adjournment was made to tbe town 
of Adoni in order that they might be studied more in detail among the various weaving 
castes, Desasta Brahmans, Komatis, Bedars, Msidigas and Malas. At Kottayam a 
detailed investigation of tho Syrian Christians, both northerners and southerners, 
was uiidortalceu. During a march through the hills from Trivandrum to Courtallam 
measurements were taken of the Pulayans, Kduitai's, and Mala Vedars, of whom 
the last, like the ICadirs, have tooth chipping as a tribal custom. At Nazareth and 
Sawyerpuram in the Tiimevelly district a lai'ge number of measurements of the 
Shanars were made. A brief visit was paid to Ohiugleput, where the Irulas, Pallis 
and Agaraudaiyaiis were investigated. The Irulas are interesting from their 
probable connection with the tribe of the same name Avhich dwell.s on the slopes 
of the Nilgiri hills. 

194. Among the additions to the anthropological section may be noted two Anthropolo- 
large screens containing photo enlargements (glass transparencies) of various tjqDcs of glcal section. 
South Indian humanity, and primitive methods of making fire; ear ornaments of 

small rudraksha (Elcnocarpus) nuts, silver liugani boxe.s, and pink silk cloths in 
which tbe liugam is carried, as worn by Lingajats of the richer and poorer classes, 

- a series of photographs showing the various positions in which the liugam (the 
emblem of Siva) is worn, ij;., on tbe upper arm, neck, chest, and forehead; 
implements used hi tattooing by “puppet-show women” at Hospet; bamboo 
forked -walking machine used by the Gadaba women of Vizagapatam to teach back¬ 
ward babies to walk by banging on to a cross hai‘ with their hands, while their feet 
are on the ground; - carved wooden images (phallic) of tho human figure and 
monkeys, (one bright green with a red face, and eating a green plantain), to ward off 
the e-vil eye from newly-built liousesin Malabar; silver votive emblems represent¬ 
ing various parts of the human body, etc., presented as thank-offerings for recovery 
from sickness, the winning of a law-suit or other auspicious events at Hindu temples 
in the Tanjore and Malabar districts; -flint and steel for making fii-e, used by ' 

Travancore hill tribes and the Irulas of Chingleput; apparatus for niEiking fire by 
friction by the vertical method, and hows and arrows used by Ivauikars, who in 
malting fire, sometimes use as an impromptu fire-stick the hhmt end of an arrow ; 
a primitive form of horologe, used by native physicians and others in Malabar, and 
consisting of a half cocoanut shell with a. pin-hole pierced through its centre, (the 
shell is floated on water, which, entering through the pin-hole, gradually fills the 
shell, the time being indicated by the sinking of the shell in the water) ; and 
steel-yards or weighing beams (thookookol) used in the Madras and Malabar bazaars 
and by nat ive physicians and druggists. 

195. A series of paintings by native artists, purchased at the Fine Art Society’s Ai-t and 
Eshihitioi!, or presented to the society, were exhibited as a loan collection. The Arcliteology-, 
.scries, which will he brought together as the result of the annual exhibitions, 

-will be interestiug hereafter as showing the early stages in the development of a 
native school of painting according to western canons. To the armoury were 

08 
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added a serie,^ of East India Company mnskots (A.D. 1789 to 1809) bearing 
the crest of the Company, and a ■wall-pioce, more than 11 feet long, from the 
Bellary Arsenal, and stone cannon balls from Ohiugloput. A .small collection 
of neolithic celts, 'which are considered voiy yaluable a.s medicine and are sold for 
two to three rupees each, was received from Upper Burma, and a lai'ger series 
of quartzito palceolithic implements from the Badvdl talnh of the Onddapah distinct. 
As an appoiidix to tho exhibited serie.s of pro-historic jiotteiy, a collootioii of 
pottery utensils of native manufactui'e used a.t. tho prosoiit day was raado during 
the Siiporiiitendent’s tonrs; they show marked variations accordmg to locality in 
striioture, shape, ornamental design, otc. The series, which is capable of great 
expansion, so far includes spocimeus from Travancore, and from Ma,labai’, Tiiine- 
velly and Bellary districts. 

196. To the Travancore Durbar th<i museum was indebted for s[)ecimnLis of tho 
new .silver and copper coinage of the Travaucoro State, and also for a complete .series 
of gold and .silver pattern pieces from dies preserved at the Trivaudrnm mint. An 
aiu’ens of Augustus, found in South India and of tho following iyi>o, was ac.quirnd by 
purchase : 

Obv. Augustus. Divi. E. Mead r. bare 

Rev. Butting bull r. Imp X. 


Boianica.! and 
Bconomio. 


Mineralogy. 


Jfatural 

Jlistory, 


197. Some interesting additions to tlm large oxisi.ing collociion of Indo-Portu- 
gueso coins wore also obl.aiuedby purchase in England. Ei'om tho Kistua district a 
series of load coins of the Andhra dynasty with ligiiros of a horse and sacred tree on 
a Buddhist railing, found in a pot during tho excavation of a channnl at ICanc.haka- 
cherla, was acquired under the Treasui'o IVove Act. In like manner a lind of copper 
coins of Aurangzib (Hyderabad mint) and rupees of tho Bmporors Muhniinmad 
Shdh, Alimad Shah and ’ Alamgir, many of which wnisi minincl at Imtiyazgarh 
(Addni), was obtained from the Pattikouda taluk of tlu' Ivuriiool diwtj'ict. A 
miscellaneous collection of cop|ier coins from Tricluuojtoly included the coin, bearing 
as emblems a, ci’o,ss and a crude representation of a, Jlmr-dn-lk, which, it has boon 
suggested, wa.s struck in honour of the French in the time of Dnploix by some 
native priuco or by the Pronch during one of their shori-livod tonuros of the Madura 
countiy. The collcctiou of coins of tho Nawdbs of the OaruaLic. was caialogiiod, and 
added to the coin cabiuots. 

198, A collection of luarino algai from Tnticorin, which had been sent to the 
British museum for idontilication, was rei.urnod together witli a provisional list 
thereof. A number of herbaiiuni sheets of spocimnns collected when on tour in 
Travancore wore set apart for refuronce by students. A coinpleto list of tho oconomic 
products, indigenous or very large!}- used in South India, was cb'awu up as a basis 
for tho thorough rearrangement and improvemont of tho (icotiomic section, which is 
confessedly far from up-to-dato. In this eonnecrion a largo nnmbor of si)e(‘imtuiH, 
herbarium sheets, photographs, oto., wore brought together, and the Board of 
Eevenue arranged with tho Forest departinoiit foj- the col loci,ion of such timber 
.specimens and foi'e.st products as are vo(}uij'ed to fill existing gaps. 

199. Among the additions to tho mineral galku'f may bo noted a. soj'ies of 
specimens of magnesite from the “chalk hills,*’ Salem distiicii, and of unmoni, 
made therefrom; polished blocks of red gvauiie used for baildmg purpo,so,s, from 
tho neighbourhood of Addni, Bollary district; a scries of specimens of rod coJ'undiim 
and red corundum in caJoite from tho Salom district; gibbsito, containing 62'8 por 
cent of alumina, wliicli was found in a layer one foot thick immedialoly bolow the 
grass mould at Kodaikaual; graphite (plumbago) from the Slieguiulapalli estato, 
Gddavai-i district; specimens of a fossil, which was sold in the Bombay bazaaj', and 
was recommended Logothor with soapstone (steatite) by a native physician ns a 
cure for dysentery, wore sent for ideutificatiou; they proved to be spines of the 
echinoderm ciddaris, which occurs in the Jurassic formation of Kutch. 

200, A l(3opar(l cat {Fdi.s Iwiigaleims), which died at tho People’s Paik, wa,3 
added to tho collection. A very fine pam of horns of tho spotted deer {Oertma axis)‘ 
and horns of the Indian gazelle or chiakara (Oasella bennatU) were presoui'.ed bo Iho 
innseum.^ A serie,s illustrating the skeletal structure of the various order,s of South 
Indian birds was exhibited, and the largo collection of game bii’ds (ducks, otc.) of’ 
Madras and its vicinity, which has been brought together during tho la,st few years,. 

constitutes a viilnn.blfl nflrlit.inii+n+'hn „„n —c i 
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txt the disposal of Mr, K. Ramiinni Menon, lecturer on zoology at the Presidency 
Colh'go, for the purpose of marine dredging off the littoral of iladras ; the results 
already obtained render it eminently desirable that dredging operations should be 
systematically continuod over a long space of time with a view to both the publica¬ 
tion of a detailed account of the local marine fauna and the colloctLoii of an exhaust¬ 
ive series illustrative thereof for the use of the college students and for exhibition 
at the museum. The small colloction of live animals continued to be, as usual, a 
source of immense attraotioii. Among the additions during the year may be noted a 
large rock-snake [Python Moluras), which laid eight eggs soon after her capture ; a 
frog [Bann hexadaotyla) with a third median hind limb; scorpions from the city 
of Madras; and a melanotic variety of the common palm squirrel [Semnis 
pahnat-Ufi) from Pulicat. Two cobras [Naia tripudians) were exhibited together 
in one cage; in the course of feeding, each seized hold of a single rat, with the 
result that the lai’ger cobra swallowed the smaller one together with the I'at. 


201. There were four second-class and fourteen third-class observatories under Meteorology, 
the administration of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Matkas. (1901-1902-) 
The site of the observatory at Mangalore, which was inspected hy the head Otserratories. 
clerk of the Bombay Meteorological office, was condemned as unsatisfactory and 

its removal to another site was under consideration. The observatory which was 
sanctioned for Ootacamund was established.in June 1901. Tho construction of 
the branch observatory at Dodabetta and of the staging over the terrace for 
fixing the anemograph there were completed in February J902. With the object 
of increasing the utility and accuracy of the daily weather-repoi’ts, the Meteoro¬ 
logical Reporter to the Government of Madras proposed in May 1901 to include 
in them daily weather-telegrams from seven additional ob.servatories, viz., Tavoy 
in Burma, Hanamacondah and Eaichirr in Hyderabad, Sholapnr and Eatnagiri 
in the Bombay Presidency, and Gotacamund and Kodaikaual in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. This was san.ctioiied by tho, Government of India and tho obsorvations 
wore included in the reports from September 1901. 

202. Very few instruments were supplied during the year. A complete set of Instnimeuts. 
instruments was supplied to the Ootacamund Observatory, most of them being 

sent from Calcutta and the rest from Madi-as. An anemometer and a haK-inch 
rain-measuring glass for a 5-inoh rain-gauge were supplied to the Director of 
Kodaikd,nal and Madras Observatories. A barometer was supplied to the Director 
of Meteorology in l^fysore. 

203. Owing to the illness of the observer at Wellington, the observations there Ot'serviitions. 
were suspended during the last few days of the year. Obsorvations were com¬ 
menced at Ootacamund in June 1901, With these exceptions observations were 
recorded regularly at all tho observatories throughout the year. The 6 a.m. 
observations were telegraphed dailj’ to the Simla, Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
Meteorological offices for information and inclusion in the daily weather reports 

and charts. Hine of the Madras Presidency meteorological ohserver-s were granted 
awards for contributing storm reports or special observations during the year. 

204. The daily weather-report was issued to 40 Government officials in Madras Eepdrts. 
and to 57 in the mnfassal and to certain subscribers. There were tO subscribers 

on the 1st April 1901 and 9 on the 31st March 1902. The subscriptions 
collected during the year amounted to Rs. 136-8-0. The total cost of the 
Meteorological department was Es. 10,793. 

206. On the 31st March 1901, there were 423 rain-recording stations (excluding Eain- 
the meteorological observatories), from which rainfall returns were sent for pub- ^ 

lication in the Fort St. George Gillette, To these 8 were added duriug the year 
and one was closed. The registration of rainfall at Ootacamund by the Revenue 
department was disconthiued on the establishment of the meteorological observatory 
there. The returns for Ivodaikanal and Poriyakulam are also obtained from 
the observatories there how. The return for Madras is furnished by the Madras 
Observatory. On the 31st March 1902, there were 366 rain-recording stations 
nuder the Board of Eevonue ; of these 324 or 89 per cent, were inspected during 
the year; the remainhig 61 .stations, from which returns were sent, were in 
native States, 
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20G. The buildings for the observatory at Kodaitanal wore still under coustruc- 
tion during the year ; the work on the main buildings was practically completed with 
the exception of the supply of water to the dark room. Tho transit-room was 
nearly completed by the close of the year and the anemometer tower was half built. 
Progress was made with tho buildings for magnetic observations. A pi’ogrummo 
of observations submitted to the Government of India was not approved bj^tlio 
Observatories Committee of the Royal Society who laid down the following plau of 
work dealing with solar physics and meteorological and other observations ;— 

(1) That the most widened lures in the sun-spots should be visually obsui'vod 

daily, six of such lines being observed botwoon P and b and six 
between b and D. 

(2) That other widened lines .should be noted. 

(3) That visual observations should be made of the promiuenc.es and 

chromosphere. 

(4) That photographs shoidd be taken by the Halo-Deslanders method. 

■After the above requiremouts aro fulfilled, it is desirable tiiat, if pos.sibhs 

(.5) Photographs should bo taken of tho spectra of sun-spots, for which, it is 
to bo noted, comparison-spoctra, other than the .solar spoctrum, aro 
uimece.ssary. 

(6) Meteorological observations as at present. 

(7) Actinometiy. 

(8) Earthquake records. 

(9) Cloud-photography. 

The observations under tho heads 7, S and 9 should only bo undortalcoii if tho 
resources of the observatory admit of tins complete fulfilmont of tho earlioi' ])arl/ of 
the programme. 

207. From March 14th, when regular observations were begun, to Decombor 

3ist, the sun’s surface was examined on 248 days, and on 62 days spots wore 
recorded; drawing.? were ma.de on 48 days and 21 photogi’aphs wore taken. During 
the total eclipse of iMay 18th observations woi-c made of the times of ooiitaot, some 
photographs were taken and obsorvations wero made with tho solar calovlmotor; 
clouds, however, renderodthe last of those valueless. Tho great, comet (IDOi) was 
first seen on the evening of May Sth; it was then a very brilliant object, though 
close to the horissoii; some photographs wero taken but the results wero not very 
satisfactory. Observations wildi the Balfour Stewart actinometor were mado on 29 
days, on only two of which complete at lOh, J2h., 14h.) were obtained. 

Observations with the .solar calorimeter were made on four days ami extended over 
12 hours. ' The Milne horizontal pendulum for recording earth-ipiako-shoclcs i,s 
placed in the room below ihe south dome; the boom is placed nori.h and south and 
the pier is built on the solid rock ; tho instiunumt was in good working or'der 
throughout the year and numerous .shocks wore lucoj'ded. Much time had to be 
devoted to the adjustment of instrumonts, the .supervision of workmen and the 
training of assistants. 

208. The observations at the Madras Ob.servatory wun.i coiiRnod i,o Ihe determi¬ 
nation of time. During the year- 222 transits of clock .stars and 57 transits for 
azimuth were observed, and 59 separate determiuations of lovol a,ml collimation 
errors wore made. The time signal gun ah Port Rt. Gooi-go failed on 19 occasious out 
of 650, the percentago of success being 96-5. The lime-ball at the J-’ort office failed 
at 1 p.M. on three days, but on two occasion.? it was dropped at 2 p.i;. i’ho 4 p.m. 
time signal was received at tho Central Telegraph office o.n ovory day except on 
December 29tli, when there was an interruption on tho lino. 

209. The number of pnipils attending the School of Arte foil from 491 on the 
31at March 1901 to 321 on tho 31st March 1902. This re.sult was mainly duo to 
the enhancement of the fees according to the now .scalo which camo into force on 
the 1st January 1902, and to tho fact that all unpaid apprentices in tho indu,strial 
department were required to pay feo.q for attending tho drawing classe,s; the 
decrease indicate,? no real loss as it only shows that those pupils and apprentices 
who had no serious intentions of following a course of technical study were elimi¬ 
nated. This resulted in a rise in the average daily attendance from 63 per cent, 
of the numbers on the rolls to 78 per cent. Of the 321 pupils at iho end of the 
year 286 belonged to Madras, 33 camo from 13 other districts and the remaining 
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two from Mysore; 78 of tliem had passed a general educational test and 7 were under¬ 
graduates of the Madras University. Of the students 215 were the children of poor 
parents or guardians of 102 pupils wpre artisans, those of 87 were petty 
officials and those of 84 were othei'.officials.,; Of the pupils 228 were non-Brahmin 
HmduiS, 33 were Native Christians, 28 were Europeans or Eurasians, 19 were 
Brahmins, 10 were Muhammadans- and. 3 were Panehamas, The number of paid 
apprentices rose from 57 to 74 but the number of unpaid apprentices fell from 166 to 
41 ; the diminution in the total number of apprentices was a great advantage and far 
more work was actually turned out than in the previous year and, since the instruc¬ 
tors had more time to devote to each apprentice, the quality of the work improved 
materially. The percentage of artisans among the apprentices is steadily increasing 
and reached 59 in the year 1901-1902. For the'several examinations in-drawing, 
395-candidates appeared and 185 of them passed; as the corresponding figm’es ui 
the previous year were 463 and 279 respectively, the percentage of successful candi¬ 
dates fell from 61 to 47. Of 23 students who appeared for the examinations in 
industries 16 were successful, while in the preceding year 24 out of 33 candidates 
passed'; the percentage of aucc 0 .ssM canchdates fell therefore from 73 to 65. 
These unsatisfactory results indicate that the teaching side of the school was some¬ 
what neglected for the industrial. Of 32 students who left the school dui’ing 
the year, IS are reported to have found employment, their emoluments ranging 
from Bs. 6 to Rs. 40 ; nine of these secured employment as drawing-masters, drafts- 
toen or tracers, but only 5 followed the trades taught in the school. On account of 
the introduction of the new scale of fees the monthly income from fees rose from 
Rs. 122 in March 1901 to Rs. 424 in March 1902. There was a marked rise in 
the sales in the wood-carving and carpentry department from Rs. 2,951 to Rs. 
8,739. The sales in the carpet-wea'ving depaxtment fell slightly from Rs. 1,367 to 
•Rs. 1,181. As the pottery department was abolished during the year, the sales 
were reduced from Rs. 8,733 to Rs. 2,465. The sales in the jewellery department 
advanced from Rs, 36 to Its. 636. The sales in the metal-work department, which 
was attached to the aluminium department, declined from Rs. 11,108 to Rs. 9,814. 
In the decorating and painting department the most important development was the 
introduction of fre.sco-piunting. The modelling department was started at the 
beginning of the year The expenditure on the weaving department, which was 
also started at the beginning of the year, was Rs. 2,281 and the receipts were only 
Rs. 177 ; a weaving assistant was appointed and the work was removed to a shed 
in the Mount Road. The sales in the aluminium department rose from Rs. 1,52,202 
to .Rs. 1,95,846, but the expenditure also advanced from Rs. 1,95,034 to Rs. 2,35,424 ; 
the amountof metal purchased(126,938 lbs.)was 52,583 Ihs. more than in 1900-1901; 
there has been a gradual accumulation of stock and the sales to other manu¬ 
facturers and to artisans in the bazaars have increased. The value of the mihtaxy 
orders rose from Rs. 27,722 to Rs. 64,824; roughly one-third of the business in 
aluminium is military work, one-third is for European residents in the. country and 
one-third is for the native market. Part of the metal-working machinery, indents for 
which were sent in November 1900, was received during the year, but no use could 
be made of' it, Excluding the aluminium department, the total expenditure on the 
school rose from Rs. 60,591 to Rs. 52,960, but the net expenditure fell from 
Rs. 31,959 to Rs. 27,170; taking all the transactions of the year into account, 
the balance against the school was reduced from Rs. 45,766 to Rs. 27,866. The 
aluminium department also appears to have worked at a profit.j 
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CHAPTEE VIIJ. 


ARCH-EOLOGY. 


1. The important excavations in the Tinnevelly district were continued during the 
year; these were mentioned in last year’s report. The Superintendent, Archiuo- 
logical Survey, visited the Mercara taluk of the province of Ooorg and examined 
several temples and kollekals or tombstones erected in honour of warriors slain in 
battle or in the chase. Many of the temples are built of mud and thatched with 
, straw, while others have walls constructed of bamboos or wood in the form, of lattice- 
work; some have good specimens of carved wooden pillars. The similarity of these 
biiildings to some in Malabar and the resemblance between the peoples of the two 
countries suggest an ancient connection, Jain temples are substantially built of 
stone. A male and a female figure representing husband and wife [are usually 
sculptured on kollekals; they are interesting as showing the ancient forms of 
weapons and dress. Two kollekals were secured for the museum. Many kollekals 
and other prehistoric remains exist in the depths of the forests. The Superin¬ 
tendent’s report includes some account of the customs and principal festivals of 
the Ooorgs. 

3. The topographical survey of Vijayanagar was continued and some archeo¬ 
logical remains, which were apparently unknown hitherto, were broirglit to light. 
Lists of ancient mounds in the northern districts of the Presidency were prepared 
by Collectors. The survey of Malabar district was continued. The Superin¬ 
tendent visited Mamallapuram or the Seven Pagodas and has included in his report 
an interesting account of the legend or Stlialafurma relating to the place. ITo 
has also given an accoimt of lawara’s son, Suhramaniya, the God of "War, in 
connection with a visit to Tiruchenddr in Tinnevelly district. The Superintendent 
visited the famous temple at Tirupnti and ascertained some legends connected with 
its origin; it is a Vaishnavite shrine dedicated to Srinivasa Perumal. 

3. The Hindu temple at Sompalli in Madanapalle talirk, Cudclapah district, 
was under repair; an estimate for the repair of the Gurramkonda inalial in Tayal- 
pad taluk of the same district was prepared. Some repairs to the Hindu temple 
in the fort at Vellore, North Arcot district, were carried out. An estimate was 
sanctioned for constructing stone walls in place of dilapidiit(3d wooden railings at 
the hill temples, which are caves cut in the rock, at Narasamangalam or NaraiSa* 
palaiyam. 

4. The Epigraphist’s report contains alist of 441 stone inscriptions-which were 
copied during the year; work was done in Ohingleput, North Arcot, Anantapur, 
Salem, Coimbatore, Gdddvari, South Arcot and Tanjore districts, in the Mysore, 
Shimoga and Has.san districts of the Mysore State, in the Pudukdttai State and in 
French territory near Pondicherry and Karikal. As the Epigraph],st reported that 
many shrines with all their inscriptions have been destroyed in the e.xeoution of 
repairs to temples, Collectors have been asked to report to him every case in which 
an ancient temple is about to bo rebuilt. 

5. The amount spent on archieological survey was Eb- 13,995 ; but this amount 
does not include the cost of repairs to buildings of historical or aroliitectui-al interest, 
and the cost of the Epigraphist and his establishment. The expenditure fi’om the 
Imperial grant on account of the Eingraphia Iridica, of which Volume VI, Parts VI 
and VII, and Volume VII, Parts I and II, were published, was Es. 1,33S. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MISCELLAIfEOUS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL J LRISLIOTIOX. 

1. The Government maintain an ecclesiastical establishment. At the head of 
-the Ohnrch of England portion of the establishment is the Lord Bishop of Madras; 

. at the head of the Church of Scotland portion, the Presidency Senior Chaplain. The 

Ecclesiastical establishment consists (a) of a Bishop, an Archdeacon (who must be a 
(Chaplain resident in India and is appointed by the Bishop), 36 Chaplains (including 
the Archdeacon and one appointment recently added to the establishment to provide 
for Berar), and a Registrar, and (i) of 4 Chaplains of the Church of Scotland. The 
services of this establishment are extended to non-official Europeans and others 
resident within the Presidency. The salaries and allowances of the Bishop and 
Archdeacon may be fixed and altered by the Secretary of State in Council, provided 
that no additional charge is imposed on the revenues of India. Two Chaplains of 
the Church of Scotland must be on the establishment; with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, the Governor-General in Council may grant to any other sect, 
persuasion or community of Christians such sums of money as may be expedient 
for the purpose of instruction or for the maintenance of places of worship. The 
Government have communications with the Bishop in Tmvaucore and Cochin and 
make a grant for a clergyman at Trivandrum who is in charge of Quilon. The 
'Goveimment also pay an allowance to the Roman Catholic Archbishop in Madras 
and pay or subsidize Roman Catholic priests and Wesleyan ministers to minister 
to the troops in military stations; they subsidize also missionaries and other 
clergymen ministering to Europeans in stations not served by Chaplains. The 
■Government build, furnish, and repair churches for the use of soldiers, both 
‘Protestaut and Roman Catholic, or pay for theii’ sittings and make grants for non- 
military churches. The total expenditure during the financial year 1901-1902 
amounted to nearly three and a half lakhs of rupees, the whole of which was debited 
to Imperial funds. Marriages between Christians may be solemnized not only by 
persons who have received episcopal ordination and by clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland but also by ministers of religion licensed for the purpose, by Marriage 
Registrars and by persons licensed to grant certificates of marriage between native 
•Obristians ; these licenses are issued and appointments as Registrars are made by 
the Local Government so far as regards the territories under their administration 
and by the Governor General in Council so far as regards any native State. 
'Marriages between persons of whom one only is a native Christian cannot he 
solemnized by persons licensed under the Indian Christian Mairiage Act, 1872. 
'■Quarterly returns of baptisms, marriages and burials are sent by the clergy through 
the Registrar of the Diocese to Government. Quarterly returns of baptisms and 
burials are collected from dissenting ministers also and returns of marriages from 
dhose who are legally authorized to solemnize them. 

2. The diocese of Madras is coterminous with the Madras Presidency, but the 
■Bishop also exercises jurisdiction over the native States of Hyderabad (including 
Berar) and Mysore and the British province of Ooorg. The limits of the diocese 
aiay be altered from time to time by His Majesty by letters patent. The Bishop 
.is subject to the metropolitioal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Calcutta. He is 
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appointed Iby the Crown and ia entitled to a pension after holding his office for 
fifteen years. The Crown is empowered to grant the Bishop within the limits 
of his diocese the exercise of episcopal functions and of ecclesiastical iurisdiction 
for the superintendence and good government of the ministers of tlie Church of 
England therein. The Bishop exercises jurisdiction over the clergy holding his 
license^ who ai'e stationed within the native States of Hyderabad and Mysore and 
the British province of Coorg with the approtal of the Governments of India and 
Madras, since the latter Government appoints Chaplains from the Madras Ecclesi¬ 
astical Establishment to serve within those territories; and in virtue of goncral 
episcopal powers conferred upon him by his consecration. Rules may be made 
by the Crown regarding the absence of the Bishop on furlough or medical certifi¬ 
cate, provided that no additional expenditure is incurred ; leave may bo granted to 
the Bishop hy the Governor in Council in accordance with these rules. The Bishop 
may perform episcopal functions under commission from a Bishop in England. 
The Bishop superintends the spiritual work of the diocese; holds confirmations ; 
ordains, licenses, and exercises jurisdiction over the clergy ; visits all the stations 
at which clergy are located and many of the outstatious as a rule once in three 
years; inspects their work in hospitals and schools; inspects the registers and othor 
church hooks ; recommends to Goveimment the nppointmonts and transfers of 
Chaplains; reports on proposals for new churches, for improvements in churches, 
or for changes suggested in any ecclesiastical arrangements ; and consecrates now 
churche.s and cemeteries. The Archdeacon attends more particularly to tho details 
of church establishments, church furniture, cemeteries, repairs, and budgets and 
communicates with Government on these subjects. Persons may he admitted into 
the orders of deacon or priest to officiate in India by the Archbishop of Canix'rbiiry 
or by the Archbishop of York or by the Bishop of London or iiny Bishop 
specially authorized for the purpose. The Chaplains are divided into three classes 
eonaisting of senior Chaplains, junior Chaplains, and probationers respectively. 
The period of probation is three years. Time spent in India on service under the 
Diocesan Additional Clergy Fund or on other service approved by the Bishop and 
tho Government of India may be included in the period of probation. A clergymnu 
■raust have been three years in priest’s orders before his nomination as a proba¬ 
tioner ; he must therefore have completed the thirtieth year of his ago bofoi’o lus 
appointment by the Crown as a junior Chaplain. Promotion from tlie junior class 
to the senior is attained on the completion of 10 years’ service in the junior class. 
The term of service for a full pension is 20 years from the date of becoming u junior 
Chaplain ; soventeon of these years must have been spent in actual service. Siuidler 
pensions or gratuities are granted on retirement on account of sickness before a fnll 
pension has been earned. Retirement is compulsory on the completion of 21) years’ 
service, but exceptions are occasionally made to this rule under special circum¬ 
stances. One of the Chaplains is appointed by the Bishop to be his Domestic 
Chaplain. The others are appointed by Government to tbe charge of stations, 29 
in number (iiioludiiig Berar); the five ecclesiastical parishes in Madras and throe in 
Bangalore are treated as separate stations. Every Chaplain at a station in-which 
there are European troops visits the military schools and hospitals under stated 
rules. Outstations are attached to several stations ; they are visited periodically 
by the Chaplain of the station. 

3. Besides the Oliaplains there are other European and Eurasian clergymen, 
acting under the license of the Bishop; some of these are in receipt of allowances 
from Government. The latter, a few of whom are missionaries, minister to Euro¬ 
pean congregations which are not entitled to the services of a resident Chaplain 
in the service of Government. The missionaries, as snob, are not connected with 
Government.^ Of the clergy who are neither Chaplains nor missionaries somo 
receive salaries from one or other of the two societies foi' providing additional 
clergy, or from local or other private contributions, or from both. Hative clergy¬ 
men, Tamil, Telugu and Mabratta, constitute a continually growing class. In the 
superintendence of missions and in the pastoral government of the native congre¬ 
gations the Bishop was largely relieved by tho consecration on the 28th of October 
18^ of a Bishop who exercises his episcopal functions by commission'in the disiricts 
of Tinnevehy and Madura. The affairs of the native congregations, in matters not 
spiritual, are managed by councils composed chiefly of native clergymen and laity, 
land by the committees of the missionary societies. 
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4. The cathedral of the Madras diocese is the Church of St. George in Madras, 
which is vested under a Ti’ust created hy the Bast India Company on tlie 9th 
of hebruary 1821 in a body of Trustees who are appointed by the Government, 
of Madras. Two Chaplains are assigned to it. The Bishop lately appointed an 
honoiary chapter of sis canons attached to the cathedral. The,se honorary canoii.s 
are chosen by the Bishop from among the clergy of the diocese .and their titles are 
recognized by Government as a matter of courtesy. At every station where there 
is churoh propiarty belonging to Goveriiment two lay communicants, one of 
whom shordd be a gazetted officer, civil or military, in the service of Government, 
are, on the recommendation of the Chaplain and the nomination of the Bishop), 
appointed by Government to be Lay Trustees; these form, with the Chapilain as 
president, a church committee. The duties of Lay Trustees are in many respects 
similar to those of ohnrch-war dens in England. The chm-ches for European congre¬ 
gations are, with rare exceptions, the property of Government and consecrated. 

6. On the 1st of April 1902 there were 252 clergymen officiating under the 
license of the Bishopi o.f Madras. Of these 44 were officers of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, that is to say, 34 Chaplains and 10 clergymen receiving allowances 
from Government. In addition to these there were in the diocese 42 Engli.s]i 
missionaries, 159 native clergymen and 7 retired clergymen. According to the 
census of 1901 the number of European and Eurasian membens of the Church 
of England within the diocose of Madras was 19,639 and the number of native 
members was 120,283. 

G. The ecclesiastical supervision of tlie Churoli of England in Travancore 
and Cochin, exercised with the tacit consent of the native rulers by the Bishop 
of Calcutta until 1835 and later by the Bishop of Madras, was transferred in 1880 
to a special Bishop who is called the Bishop of the Church of England in Travancore 
and Cochin and was consecrated in accordance with a royal license issued under the 
Jerusa,]em Bishopwio Act (5 Vic., c. 6). The number of native Ohri-stians then 
transferred from the superintendence of the Bishop of Madras was 16,000 baptized 
and 2,100 under instruction. The number of baptized persons in the diocese is 
now 38,186 and of persons under instruction 6,018; there are 12 European and 28 
native clergy in the diocese. 

7. The Presidency Senior Chaplain of the Church of Scotland is the channel 
of communication beeween Government and the Scotch Chaplains. The rules 
regarding service, furlough and pension of Chapla.ins of the CSburch rif Scotland 
are the same as those prescribed for Chaplains of the Church of England. 

8. The HornEui Catholic establishments of Southern India are to be classed as 
missionary in the sense that they are not State establishments. Until 1886 there 
were no Koman Catholic Bishops’ sees in the Presidency, hut Vicariates Apostolic 
were created by the Pope, and the Archbishop of Goa was given extraordinary 
jurisdiction beyond Portuguese territory. The Vicariates were presided over 
by titular Bishops. lu 1886 the establishment of the hierarchy in India was pro¬ 
claimed by His Hohness Pope Leo XIII in bis Apostolic letter ' Humame Salutis 
Auotor,’ dated 1st September. By this bull the pre-existing Apostolic Vicariates 
were constituted episcopal churches and from among the new dioceses Verapoli, 
Madras and Pondicherry were elevated to the honour of nrchi-episcopal dignity, 
and have for their suffragans—Verapoli, the Bishop of Quilon and the Vicars 
Apostolic of Tiichur, Ghanganacheriy and Ernakulam; Madras, the Bishops of 
Hagpur, Vizagapatam and Hyderabad; Pondicherry, the Bishops of Mysore, Coim¬ 
batore and .Kumbakonam. The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Madras receives an 
allowance of Rs. 500 per mensem from the Madras Government for furnishing 
ffcolesiastical returns. The Roman Catholic Church is not dealt with in any legal 
■enactmeuts in this couutry except incidentally. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. (1901.) 

9. On the 31st of March 1902, of the 252 clerks in holy orders oQiciatiiyn; luidar 
the license of the Bishop of Madra.s, 4I were officers of the Ecclesiastical eatablish- 
mentj that is to say, 34 chaplains and ten clergymen receiving alloyancos from 
Goveniinent in the civil department. In addition to all tliose there we re i ii the dioceso 
42 English missionaries, 159 native clergymen and seven retired native clorgyinon. 
One European and four natives were ordained deacons and two native deacons 
were ordained priests during the year. Eight clergymen roooivad liconsos to 
officiate in the diocese whether as chaplains, missionaries or native pasliors. The 
Church of Saint Peter the Apostle at Hegairatam was cousecratod on the IGlli of 
March 1902. On the 15tli of Jannai’y 1902, the Lonl Bishop of .Waclnus hold his 
Primary visitation of the clergy of the diocese in tho Cathedral Church of Haiiit 
George in Aladras; .seventy-eight clergymen appeared under citation (the attond- 
anoe of the rest of the clergy of the diocese being lor various reasons oxousri]) and 
to these the Loi’d Bishop delivered Ms Primary charge. 

10. Having obtained fi’om His Excellency the Governor in Ooniicil an a.ssiirinico 
that Government would bo willtag to recognize tho honorary title of Canon as 
a matter of courtesy if conferred by the Bishop on six clorgymori of tlio dinceso, 
whose names on appointment should be submitted to Grovommeut for their informa¬ 
tion, the liord Bishop of Madras executed on the 17th of January 1002 adood ])olI, 
or instrument constituting an honorary chapter of six canons to bo attachod to tho 
Cathedral Church of Saint George in Madras. 

11. Alms and other devotions of tho people offered thronglr olor’gymeii mini.s- 
i.eriug to English congregations in the diocese during the year undur report ainoiurtod 
to Es. 1,51,675. In addition to tlii.s, further sums of Es. 16,022 for the erection 
of Church of England Soldiers’ Institutes at Sscunderabad and Es. 5,231 for the 
Diocesan House of Mercy were collected during the your. 

12. The establishment of the Church of Scotland paid by Govornmout included 
the Senior Chaplain at Madras and a Chaplain at Bangalore. The total cost of this 
branch of the Ecclesiastical establishment rose from Es. 22,217 in 1900-1901 to 
its. 22,723, the increase occurring in salaries and allowances. 


STATIONERY. (1901-1902.) 

13. At the Jaeginning of the year the value of stores was Es. 3,01,258, tho value 
of English goods being R.s. 2,64,090 and that of Indian goods being Rs. 47,168, 
The value of English stores received during tho year was Rs. 5,41,517, inolnfling 
Rs. 4,53,009, the value of goods received from England; Indian stores received 
during the year were valued at Rs. 77,462. English stores to the value of 
Rs. 4,89,460 and Indian stores to the value of Rs. 1,05,799 were issued or written off 
the accounts during the year, and the values of English and Indian stores at' tho 
cio,se of the year were Rs. 3,06,147 a,nd Es. 18,831 respectively. Tho value of 
Indian goods substituted for English goods was R.s. 32,251, and the saving offocted 
was Es. 7,912; in the icrevious year the value of goods substituted wasEs. 1,22,675 
and the substitution resulted, on the whole in a loss of Es. 3,048. The fall in the 
value of articles of Indian manufacture purchased during the year was clue to 
the fact that all descriptions of paper were obtained through the Director General 
of Stores instead of from the paper-mills at Calcutta. 

14. The value of stationery issued to Imperial departments was Rs. 13,913, of 
which Rs. 8,840 represent the value of stationery issued to the Post office 
department. The stationery issued to Provincial departments was worth Rs. 
5,01,154, of which Rs. 1,76,482, Rs. 68,620, Es. 43,637, Es. 38,193 and Es. 35,463 
were the values of stationery debited to the Land Revenue, to Registration, to Salt, 
to Civil works and to Law and Justice (Judicial) respectively. There was an i,ncrease 
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in the issues debited to Salt on account of the amalgamation of the Customs depart¬ 
ment with the Salt, Abkari-and Separate Reyeuue department and the introduction 
of new forms and the disposal-number system in subordinate oiEccs. An increase 
in tlie value of stationery debited to Civil works is ascribed to the entertainment of 
temporary establishments in connection with projects relating to irrigation, etc. 
The stationery issued to the Laud Revenue department was less than in the previous 
year, as a large quantity of printing paper was not supplied owing to its late arrival 
from EnghOind; as the Government Press had not taken delivery of its annual supply 
before the close of the official year, the value of stationery debited to Stationery 
and Printing declined. A fall in the value'of stationery issued to the Medical 
depaitment is ascribed to the transfer of four dispensaries in the Godavari district to 
the district board, The value of stationery debited to local funds was Rs. 33,So2. 
The total value of stationery' issued (Pi,s. 5,95,259) was fis. 59,109 less than in the 
previous year. 
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THE GOVERHMBHT PRESS. (1901-1902.) 


15, During the year the total receipts were Rs. 65,884, while they were Financial. 
Es. 61,859 in the previous year ; the rise in the cash realizations from Rs. 3-2,096 in 
]900-i901 to Rs. 33,190 was due to the increase in the subscriptions to the Indian 
Law Reports and in the .sale of Acts and publications. The amount paid into the 
district treasuries and adjusted rose from Rs. o0,117 to Rs. 33,208. The dis¬ 
bursements were Rs. 2,85,195, while in 1900-1901 they were Rs. 2,74,983, hut the 
debit against the press -was reduced to Rs. 2,75,140 by deducting the cost of 
printinp- and binding work done for the Postal, Telegraph and Census departments. 

There was an increase of expenditure of Es. 1,666 under printing, Rs. 3,532 under 
binding, Rs. 606 under type-foundry, and Es. 1,695 under despatching of publica¬ 
tions, etc., in the Government Press. There was a decrease of Rs. 43/ under 
printing and increase of Rs. 2,130 under binding in the Penitentiary branch. 

During”the year tlie amount paid for pensions was Es. 24,120. 


16 There were eio-ht agents for the sale of Madras publications, but only four Sale pf 
agents received and sohl them; the sales effected amounted to Rs. 948 and the 
commi.ssion earned to Rs. 316. The sale of similar publications at the Government 
Press amounted to Rs. 2,375. Messrs. Higginbotham & Co. have a stock of 
publications unsold, which is valued at Rs. 843; the other agents indent for 
publications as required. The value of Acts and publications in stock on the 
1st April 1901 wasRs. 1,09,804; the additions received dying the year were 
Rs 18 067 and the issues were Rs. 15,888; the balance on the Slst March 190., 
was worth Rs. 1,11,983. In 1901 5,900 copies of each monthly of the 
Madras Series, Indian Law Reports, were printed; of these copies, 2,lo9 were 
issued to officials and 2,328 to subscribers; the receipts rose from Rs. 15,383 
to Rs. 15,822 and the charges from Rs. 8,901 to Rs. 9,306. Of suhsenhers to the 
Fort St. Georqp, Gazette, 192 received the complete gazette and 129 received parts 
only; the receipts on account of the Gazette were Rs. 6,084; the charges fell from 
Rs. 29,677 to Rs. 29,396. 

17. The value of plant at the end of the year was Rs. 4,80,248. The principal plant and 
additions in the printing department were brass rules, chases, cases, galleys, etc., stores, 
undone wharfedalo double-crown printing machine; in the binding departiynt 
one ninping press, one iron standing press, one stabbing maonine, one pen-mating 
machine and glazed boards ; in the ty-pe-foundry one stereotypy s hot press, one 
heiffht-gauge and one line-gange. The cost of plant received from England wy 
Es 5 815 or Es. 2,216 less than 1900-1901. The value of stores m ™ ™ 

1st April 1901 was Es. 54,416, the receipts dm’ing the year were Rs, 56,267, and 
the isLes were Rs. 81,888, the balance at the end of the year bemg valnyl at 
Rs. 28,794, which was much smaller than usual owing to the non-receipt of tne 
fiupplies for 1902-1903 from the Stationery office. 

18 Amone- hooks and works completed during the year were .---A Prehminyy printing. 
Xiat of Grasses indigenous to Southern India; Notes on Wax and Colour Drawing 
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at Madura, etc., Muaeum Bulletins, Tolnme iii, No. 3, Tlio Nayars of Malabar; 
Tolume iv. No. 2, Antlixopology, The Drayidian liead, etc.; Catalogue of Prehistoric 
Antiquities; hlonograpli on the Ivory-carying Industry of Southern India; Memoir 
on the Ganjam Maliahs; a Descriptiye Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, voluiiio i, 
part I; Preliminary List of Vernacular Names of Trees, Shrubs and Woody 
Climbers found in the Forests of the Madi’as Presidency; and Ihe Census Village 
Statistics of eleyen districts. Work was undertaken for 37G offices and depart¬ 
ments. The chief works in progress at the end of the year were the four yolume,s 
of the Census Report and Byidence taken before the Irrigation Commission. 


OoBt 19. The total cost for printing rose from Ea. 2,66,SS2 to Rs. 2,67,110. The 

principal increases wore Rs. 1,708 under Inspector General of Registration, Ea. 1,672 
under Board of Eeyenuo (Hepiarate Eovenno), Ra. 3,90d iiiulBr Chief Hocrotariat, 
Rs. 1,765 under Plague, R.s. 1,611 und.or Educational and Jvogislativo deparLmonl,s, 
Ea. 3,535 under Reyenue Secretariat, Tlie woilc done for ilio Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion amounted to Rs. 1,610. During the j^ear 93,677 solid pages, 18,540 lialf 
tabular and 15,873 full tabular page.s wore sot up, and 17,392 pages romade up ; 
of the solid pages 40,490 wore proceedings of Government, and of these 5,128 
wei'G pages of notes to proceedings. Reduced to an equivalent of pica solid foolscap 
folio, the total production was 214,695 pages with 61,751,431 impressions, indi¬ 
cating, when compared with the previous year, deoj'oases of 5,333 pages and 
of 334,744 impressions at the Govornment Ih-ess, and a docinaae of 585 pages 
and an increase of 499,762 impreasioua at the Penitentiary branch. A.t tlio Gov¬ 
ernment Press there was a rise offour j»ies in the cost of a page (Re. 0-15-0) 
and of Re. 0-1-4 in the cost of a 1,000 impressions (Rs. 1-5-0), but at the Peni¬ 
tentiary branch, while there was an equal inoreaso in the cost of a page 
(Re. 0-14-11), the cost of a 1,000 imprc!5sious (Re. 0-11-3) frll by two pies. 

Binding. 20. ITie charges for binding in leather, cloth and paper, and for ruling, number¬ 

ing, etc,, were Rs. 46,294, while they were Rs. 39,626 in the previous year, There 
was a considerable rise in nearly every description of woi’k received, and, the worlc 
in this department increases year by year. During tlie year 2,815,000 quiuino- 
eiivelopes, the largest number on record, were made. Tho .number of ordinary 
envelopes made amoiuitodto 1,614,192, of which 189,849 were squaro, L388.339 
long and 36,004 broad. 
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21. During the year 2 moulds, 419 punches ami 383 matiicos were made, and 
21 matrices were renewed. There were 62,632 lbs. of English and vornaculav types, 
18,057 lbs. of loads, quotations and' clumps, and 3,829 lbs. of storooplatcs cast’ 
making a total of 74,418 lbs. but the total in 1900-1901 was only 71,216 lbs. The 
oxpenditm ’0 rose from Rs. 23,069 in the preVious year to Rs. 23,675. Tho metal 
used for casting cost 2 annas 7 pies per lb., being 1A pies lows than in the prececlinir 
year; the average cost of types, etc., cast was 4 annas 4^ pies and was pios losfj. 
than last year. The cost of production of a pountl of each si/.o of typo varied from 
3 annas for great primer to 6 annas 6 pies for brevier, 2 annas 9 pies to 5 ainuis 
6 pics for quadrats, and 3 anuas for leads, quotations and clumps. 

22. Excluding convicts in the Penitentiary branch, 1,018 persons were cmployod 
at tho beginning of the }mar and 1,049 at ite close, 'flic avorago monlLly oarniims 
of compiositors at the Government Press fell from Rs. 14-14-5 in 1900-1901 to 
B,s. 14-9-9. At the Penitentiary branch there wore 17 prisoucr-compoHitors 
employed throughout the year and their average monthly earnings wcj'e Rs. 7-7-11 
while in 1900-1901 the average monthly earnings wore Es.'-8-4-2. 'fho class for 
teaching prisoners undergoing long sentences to read English and tlio tGohnioal 
classes were maintained throughout the year at the Penitentiary branch; 73 pupils 
from the .several classes appeared for the Government Technical examinations and 
25 passed. 
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DISTRICT PfiBSSES. (1901-1902.) 

23. Tlio estimated value of work done in district-presses fell from Rs. 95,030 
in 1900-1901 to Rs. 89,968, but tlie receipts rose from Rs. 14,325 to Rs. 17,017 and 
the charges from Rs. 60,505 to Rs. 66,208. The principal variations in the esti¬ 
mated values of -work done at the various pres.ses were declines from Rs. 16,213 to 
Rs, 4,801 ill Tanjora and from Rs. 3,009 to Rs. 649 in the Nilgiris and advances 
from R.s. 6,213 to Rs. 9,896 in Malabar, from Rs. 1,264 to Rs. 3,400 in Ohingleput 
and from Rs. 3,392 to Rs. 5,102 in Kistua. The receipts in Ganjiim, Godavari, 
Kisiiia and Tiiinevelly rose from Rs. 449, Rs. 1,196, Rs. 633 and Bs. 958 to 
Rs, 848, Rs. 1703, Rs. 1,086 and Rs. 1,367 respectively, and they fell from 
Rs. 2,212 to its. 1,722 in Madura. The most marked variations in the charges 
were increases from Rs- 3,690 to Rs. 7,662 in Malabar, from Rs. 3,063 to Rs, 4 ,^76 
in Rellary and from Bs. 2,869 to Rs. 3,495 in Gddavari and a fall from Rs. 3,029 
(.0 Rs. 2,429 in Ohingleput. The charges on account of each press were less than 
the estimated value of the work done except in Godavari, Bellary and the Nilgiris; 
the charges in the press in the Hilgh’is were Rs. 2,3/9, while the work done was 
valued at only Rs. 649. Mo explanations have been offered by the Board of 
Bcvenuo in their report for these variations. 


THE CHEMICAL EXAMINER’S DEPARTMENT. (1901.) 

[Jiidwial and Administrative Statistics of British India, VIH—Medko-Lefjal 

Investigations, page 106f\ 

24. As usual, there has been a further increase in the demands made on the 

resources of the Chemical Examiner’s department both in the general miscellaDeous 
and in the medico-legal sections of work, especiaUy so under tlif foi’mf headmg, 
the total number of examinations performed having risen from 2,112 m the previous 
year to In all direotion.s the work of the Chemical Examiner has increased 

greatly. 

25. The percentage of oases of suspected human poisoning which Were detected 
dni’-ino' "the vear 1901 was greatly in excess of the percentage in any previous year, 
mTCesrLcentoge o”f deiectioM r,mrie<T occarr.d i. 1897, rten .1 

■75 42 dming the year 1901 it was 77-31; whereas the percentage of detections 
15 vears ago was 56 9, it is now 35 per cent, higher. The average number of 
hLan case! examined ixL the past 15 yearn was 120 and the average number of 
PYflm-ined was 685 ; the numbers of human cases aud of articles examined lu 
the veL 1901 were 119 and 740 respectively, so that while the actiial numbers of 
these cases aud of articles examined have not varied very much, the vaults of 
Simovemente in the metbods and in the general qua ity of the work, which have 
Sen gradually introduced from time to time, may justly claim a share of credit foi 
the sitisfactory results which have appeared m the progressive percentage of 

detections. 

ofi were in all 27 cases in which no poison was detected. In 8 cases 5 

WPVP aifloted witRout a fatal termination. In 19 cases 64 persons were 
persons IT"; in 15 of these oases the balance of evidence was m 

l.atb from causes other than poisoning; m 2 cases the evidence was 
favour of of death to disease or to poison, and m 2 cases the 

insufficient to tiace caused by poison; in both of these 

Ltnk a* -ost probably clae to ptomaiae-poisoniag. 

, 09 lu. wliicli "Doisoii- "WHS dotBctGcl. TliGy conCGruGd 157 

■ r '^6 ' b 'oTwhom 60 died. In 59 cases, in which 112 individuals were affected, 
mdividuals of ^ inorganic; and in the remaining 33 cases 

of whom 37 cliea. died, the nature of the poison detected wa_ 

affecting “g^’^^ses in which inorganic poisons were used, various compounds 
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of arsouio were detectetl in 38, various mercurial compounds in 13, mixed ai'Heiiic.al 
and uiGrcurial compounds in 4, and in tlie remaining 4 casos tlieso poisons wore 
associated with carbolic acid, aconite and ganja. Of the 33 caaos in wlihdi ormtuio 
poisons 'were detected, single poisoms were detected in 30 cases and multiple 
poison.s in 3 cases. Aconite poison was used alone in .10 casos. Htryohniue 
was detected in 2 ca.sc.s by itself and lu 2 others it wa,s a„ssociatod with opium and 
with aconite respectively. Atropine and dhui.iira woro dotoctod in 6 cases, ,11 
persons being- affected -with 3 deaths. ()j)ium, giiuja, tbe juice of ctiJo/rojiiK 
fjigmtcti, oleander and plninbagiii were, (lie organic poisons dotocted in other (^a.ses 
clurbig the 3 car. Snake-venom -was detected amongst liho drugs used by a (piack, 
who was accused of causing death by unskilful troatmont, A liospital-diapeusor 
died from, a dose of cai’bolie acid; poisoning 'from carbolic acid is extrcmnly 
rare in tin’s country. 

28.^Tliere w'ere 117 case.s of animal-jioisouiiig referred for examinatinn, in 
whicli 85 animals pei'ishcd, involving Iho ONamijiatieii of 402 articles; in 1000 (he 
corresponding figures were 129, 88 and ■'( IT, respectively. Tlio ponamln.ge of 
detections rose from 81'-t in 1900 to 81'O. Compounds of arsenic woi't‘, as usual, 
the most frequently detected ])oisons (unployed in fhe de.sf ruction of catllo. The 
juice of fhe ra/a/repz,'; f/d/enfctt wa.s (letocted in ii, larger nurabi'i- of cases in lOOl 
than in 1900. This jmeo is .smeared on a rag wlitoli is iiifroducod into the li)wer 
bowel, and fhe animal goiierally tlies williiii 24 lionrs. Ac.oniliO, strychnine, 
phtmhiif/i) sinjlmmi and mercurial (•.oiupounds were also ilotecbai as ili(\ iiisfirumeiits 
of poisoning in .some of these cases. 


20. The number of c,ases in which stains wero oxamimnl (70) iiud fcli.e number of 
aitides examined (275) in 1901 wove in excess of irliosu of the provious year, tlio 
percentage of dotectioim being 8l' |. and 72-.5 respoctiv('ly, Of 4 of iho c.aHos 
which roferred to the crime of rape, mammalian hlood was dpineleil, in 2, nmiumu,'- 
Jiau blood and semen in 1, and somou alone in tlic othni'. Of 61 c.asos I'el'diTod 
for blood .stains only, in ca.ses other than I'apo, there wore 51 in which l)l()Oil wa.s 
detected, and in 32 of ihosc the blood wa.s ])roveil io bo maiinnialiiui; of tlu' 64 
cases 57 rolalod to the (iiliue of murder. 
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30. Eight miscel]aiieon,s cases iiiejiided iiicoiuliarism, Uirowiiig vitriol 011 11 
womans lace, imssession of illicit salt ami of articles intomlod Coi- mlultenitim.' 
opium, counterleilmg coin, and the o.xamiuatioii of inks and disputed hand writings^ 

31. iYo les.s than 377 samples of liroworks from the varimis districts in thin 
tresidemiy wore cxaminod. There was an increase in the number of examinatiums 
tor the Gustoins departmoiit (227) under explo.sives, petroleum, paiid.s, ami in almost 
every branch of the work; the total iiicroa.se over Iho number of .such e.xamimd.iona 
ni the previoirs year amouulod to nearly 00 per cent, lYork was ahse performed for 
tlio mditary, jail and other doparlmoid.s of Coverimumt uml for munlcipiilitio.s Ihe 
Mai imml>ev el oxamiiuitioiis made on their belialf or on imhalf of private parl-ies 


Monegar 
Choultry; etc. 
(1901.) 


CHAIIITAIlLE IhfHTlTUTIONK. 

32. Tlie Monegui'cdirmltry, the Nutivo infirmurj-, l.lio Iloiuulling a.svlum, llaia 
1511 Eamaswamy Miulahyar lying-in Iiospibil and tJie Ea'ia of Vonkatugiri’s dioull.i-y 
wore managcul by the Diroetor.s of the Monogar choultry. The rocoiiits From ah 
.010 cos, of^j'he Rajaol: Voukatngiri’.s olioidtry, amoiliitod to Us. 

u0,SdG, inado up ol Es. JO.tm, contributed from Guvoi'iimont, Its. 0,899 realized 
from ii,vo,stcd funds and R.s. 3,300 from privuto .subscriptions, donations •m l 
iniscellaiiemra^sonre d''he expenditure during the year amounted to Rs. 21,916, 
f which Ihs. 0,601 were spout on tiio depot choultry, Its. 99 on tlio Poiindliinr 
raylum, Rs 11,^2. on the Native infirmary, Rs. 4,298 on Raja Sir Ramaswamy 
Mudaliyai lymg-in-hoKspital and R.s. 725 on municipal a.sso.ssmoni and potty repairs^ 

Kb. ^,4J0 on chaiges. The total oxponditnro was Rs. 987 le.s.s than in 1900 
There was a doorcase m the niimbor of paupers in tlio depot choultry and an 
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increase in ilie Jiuniber of patients in the Native infirmary, the average daily number 
'being 85’4G for tlie former and lll'Sl for the latter, while they were S-5‘71 and 
97'2 I'l'.spoctively in the previous year. The avei’age cost of feeding ro.se from 1 
anna pies in 1900 to 1 anna 8 pies per head per diem in the depot choultry, 
and was 2 annaa 11 pies in the Native infirmary as in 1900. The increasB in the 
choultry i.s due to the high prices of food-grains. In the asylum for foundlings the 
daily average number of children relieved increased from 2’S:j in 1900 to 4‘58 and 
tlie average cost per head rose from 9^ pies to 11|- pies. The total number of women 
admitted for accouchement in haja Sir Rainaswamy Slndaliyar lying-in hospital 
was 989 or 352 les.s than in 1900. The cost of dieting rose from Pis. 1,423 to 
Us. 1,607, and the average per head from Rs. 1-0-2 to Rs. l-S-4; the increase 
was due to enhanced rate.s of dieting and “ extras.” The receipts of the Raja of 
'Vonkatagiri’s choultry during the year amonnterl to Rs. 4,037 and the balance on 
band was K.s. 2,062; the total sum to tbe credit of tlio ebarity was Rs. 6,100, 
of whicb Rs. 4,4)17 were spent in the relief of paupers and Rs. 136 on clothing. The 
avorage number of in-door paupers fed in the choultry was 42'30 and of out-door 
paupers receiving one-foimth measure of raw vice a day was IIC‘69; the corre- 
S]ioudmg figures for the previous year, were 46'73 and 117’27. Tho cost of 
relieving each pauper was 1 anna 8 pies. 
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3.3. Tho receijjts and e.xpenclitnre on account of the Tiiplie.anc fiangerkhana Tiiplicane 
during the year were Rs. 7,014 and Rs, 6,002. Thebala.nce m cash and rice was Rs. Langer- 
1,01.2; if the Grovernment grant, due for the e.vpenditurc in ilarch 1902 (Rs. 400), QgQ”^jg 02 .) 
and other miscellaneous sums due were added, tl)e amount to the credit of the 
.Langerkliana would be Rs. 1,443. Tbe numbers of paupers receiving cooked food 
daily, receiving raw riot? once a month, receiving money doles paid once a month 
were, r 0 .sp 0 ctively, 121, 231 and 10 on 1st April 1901 and 112, 222 and 9 on ,31st 
March 1902 ; the average daily numbers of such paiqoers were IIS’OS, 227'52 ami 
9'66 respectively. There w'er'e 5 iumates at the beginning of tbe year and 4 at the 
close, the average number of inmates being 4'5S daily; the inmates were ledjiwice 
a clay. The cost of the aid to each pauper per mensem fell from Rs. 1-7-2 in 
1900-1901 to Es. 1-6-2. 

34. Exoluclmg dispGnsarie.s, there were, during the year under report, 3,224 Miscellane- 
charitable institutions in the Presidency with an income of over 12 lakhs of rupees. 

Of these institutions 1,964 were maintained entirely by the mimificjonce of the 
general public whose contributions in the shape of donations, subscriptions and 
endowments in. land and money amounted to about 5^ lakhs of I'upecs, 306 insti¬ 
tutions were supported entirely by Government at a cost of about 1^ lakhs of 
rupees, 314 others at a cost of over 24 lakhs of rupees ivere kept up partly by Govern¬ 
ment and partly by the public, while the maintenance of the remaining 64 O costing 
about 2i lakhs of rupees devolved wholly or m part 011 the local boards. As regards 
the objects to which the funds of these institution.s were devoted, theie y 010 2,320 
institutions intended for travellers, who were provided with accommodation and m 
most cases with food or raw rice and other necessary supplies. Of these, 1,964 
choultries were intended exclusive!}'' for Hindus, 60 for Miiliammadans, and six for 
Europoams, while the remaining 1,253 were not restricted to any class of the 
community. There were 327 institutions maintained with the object of giving 
relief to paupers ; Hindus only were relieved in 233, Muhammadans only in 18, and 
JHiropeaus and Bast Indians only in two, while the remaining 74 were open to all 
classes irrespective of caste and creed. There were 669 institutions for the exclusive 
feedino- and accornmodation of Brahmins and Bairagis. Further 14 institutions were 
maintuiued for orphans, two for lepers, one for Rajput hoys and girls and there was 
one institution in which food was .served to persons afflicted with leprosy, loss ot 
vision or defective hearing. The total number of persons aided during the year at 
all the charitable institutions was 13,653,680 and tbe average number that received 
relief dail}’ was 45,317 or one per mille of the population of the Bre.sidency. 
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MUHAMMADANS IN THE SERVICE OE GOVERNMENT. 

35, The number of Muhammadana employed in the supcrioi’service of Govoni- 
mont was 6,405; in these figures Muhammadans recoiviug less than Ra. 120 a year in 
the Public Works Department are excluded as such appointments are not in superior 
service; hut the number of Muhammadans employed in other departments on 
Rs. 120 per annum or less is reported to bo 4,808 oi' luoro than tlir0o-(|iiartnrs 
of the total numher of Muhammadans employed iu those departraeuts; ol tlio 
total number of appointments on Rs. 120 per annum or less, 23’47 por otuit, 
were held by Muhammadans, the percentage being luglior tlian^ iu 1900-1901. 
The percentage in all grades of appointments was higher than in the previous 
year. Muhammadans held 1,043 appointments, the pay of wliicli lay l)otWLH)n 
Rs. 120 and Rs. 250 per annum, or 9’63 per cent, of such appoiutnionl/S. As the 
percentage of Muhammadans to the total population of tho Pro.sidoiicy at iho 
census of 1901 was 6-42, Muhammadans liold cousiclorably more than thoir sliaro 
of tlie lower appointments. On the other hand thoy did not hold a propoi'l,ioiiiito 
numher of higher appointments, for they held only 2()8 (5’89 por cout.) ajipoint- 
ments having an annual sa,lary of Rs. 250 to Rs. 500,123 (r)’2f por ooiii'.) Iniviiig 
an annual salary of Rs. 500 toRs. 1,000,130 (5'94 por cent.) having an annual 
salary of Rs. 1,000 to hs. 2,500, 13 (2'90 per cent.) having an amiiial salary of 
Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 5,000 and 5 (rJ2 per cent.) kwijig an aiimiul salary (d' more 
than lis. 5,000. One .statutory civilian is Muhammadan. Tlie nurahor of .\hihfni]- 
madaiis increased from 6,101 to 6,318. The percentage of tho appointmejik 
considered in this paragraph, rvliioh were hold by xMuliammadaria, was 15''I5. 




